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PREFACE 


The Books of Kings present one of the most difficult units for analysis 
in all of the Hebrew Bible. Like the Pentateuch, they have multiple 
sources and a complex history of assembly. Unlike the Pentateuch, 
however, they lack, for the most part, anything even remotely resembling 
ongoing parallel narrative sources by which the history of composition 
may in some measure be controlled. In addition, Kings treats a truly 
international cast of agents in contexts where, for the most part, the 
authenticity of the characters and of their contact with one another 
can be confirmed or at the least reasonably inferred. There is history 
in the book, as well as theology and judgments and indeed a whole 
historiographic theory. Most scholars have for more than a century 
regarded Kings as the culmination of a history beginning either with 
Joshua or with Deuteronomy. 

Kings also presents perhaps the most varied cast of characters in the 
Hebrew Bible. These include individuals, both named and unnamed, 
and classes of human beings, from foreign kings and functionaries and 
neighbors to commoners in Judah, whose graves are desecrated toward 
the end of the books. In the circumstances, the scope for thematic and 
substantive analysis is wider than in most other cases. This variety is 
reflected in the content of the present collection. 

We have attempted to arrange coverage of detailed topics, including 
the books’ reception and the roles of the characters in it, essentially 
alien to other Biblical works. Even the closest parallel, Chronicles, is 
a mere epigone when it comes to the complexity of the source and 
authorial layering as well as the detail furnished in the book. Non¬ 
synoptic elements of Chronicles certainly offer an interesting subject 
in themselves. Yet, for all its advantages in lateness and exposure to a 
wider historiographic tradition, Chronicles remains far more simple 
and less intellectually challenging than Kings, more dogmatic and less 
supple, more a comic-book version, however self-aware, of a work 
whose existence it presupposes. 

The editors wish to express their gratitude, thus, to the contributors 
to this volume, whose work both exposes and evokes the subtleties 
and the vast complexity of its subject. We trust that readers will find 
the information included in the text of value, and that the authors’ 
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work will serve as a point of reference, as it deserves to do, and as a 
resource for many years to come. In particular, too, they would like 
to express their gratitude to the volume’s Associate Editor, Matthew 
J. Adams, whose assistance ran from the coordination of correspon¬ 
dence and the administration of the volume to text conversion and 
proof-reading. In addition, all the editors would like to extend their 
thanks to Sara Hoffman for her assistance in indexing the volume. 
Many of the contributions were submitted four years prior to publi¬ 
cation, and some required extensive updating, while timing forbade 
that for some authors. Finally, it was with deep sadness that all our 
contributors note the passing away of Ray Westbrook, a valued voice 
and a fine colleague. 

Andre Lemaire 
Baruch Halpern 
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PART ONE 

TEXTUAL TRADITION OF THE BOOK OF KINGS 




THE SEPTUAGINT IN THE TEXT HISTORY OF 1-2 KINGS 


Adrian Schenker 

Institut Biblique, Universite de Fribourg 


1. Which Septuagint? 

When we compare the Hebrew Bible with the Greek Bible, the Sep¬ 
tuagint (LXX), in the Books of Kings, we soon become aware that the 
text of this Greek translation is not totally unified. Even the concise 
and selective apparatus of a modest manual edition like that of Alfred 
Rahlfs 1 registers many variant readings which may differ considerably 
both from other Greek text witnesses and from the Massoretic text 
(MT). Where do these differences come from? How are they to be 
explained? Are they the work of some Greek translators and scribes 
who permitted themselves the freedom to alter the biblical text? Or are 
there other causes behind the apparent lack of textual unity in some 
places in 1-2 Kings? 

This is the main problem of the early text history of the Books of 
Kings. It concerns its first stage (3rd-1st c. BCE). The other ancient 
versions (hexaplaric translations, Targum, Peshitta, and Vulg.) bear 
witness to a text which is essentially similar to MT. They correspond 
to a second stage of the text history, that of the proto-massoretic text. 
The scarce fragments of 1-2 Kings found at the Dead Sea 2 also attest 
a text which corresponds closely to MT. That is why the only witness 


1 A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta id est Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX interpretes 
(2 vols.; Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1935). In the following 
study we use throughout the abbreviation 1-2 Kings; it is understood that in LXX the 
corresponding abbreviation is 3-4 Kingdoms. 

2 In cave 4: 1 Kgs 7:20-21, 25-27, 29-42, 50 or 51; 7:51-8:9; 8:16-18: E. Ulrich, 
F. M. Cross, S. W. Crawford, J. A. Duncan, P. W. Skehan, E. Tov, J. Trebolle Barrera 
(eds.), Qumran Cave 4 • IX: Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Kings (DJD XIV; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1995) 171-183, pi. 37; in cave 5: 1 Kgs 1:1, 16-17, 27-37, and in 
cave 6: 1 Kgs 3:12-14; 12:28-31; 22:28-31; 2 Kgs 5:16; 6:32; 7:8-10; 7:20-8:5; 9:1-2; 
10:19-21 and many isolated fragments: M. Baillet, J. T. Milik and R. de Vaux (eds.), 
Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Qumrdti (DJD, III; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962) 107-112, 
171-172, pi. 20-22, 36. These texts are in a very fragmentary state. 
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that diverges sometimes widely from MT is the LXX, either in all its 
witnesses or in part of them. 

The Books of Kings may have been translated into Greek in the 2nd 
c. BCE. 3 But what about the textual diversity or multiplicity among the 
witnesses of the LXX itself? In several places this diversity within the 
LXX seems to be literary or redactional, rather than textual. 4 The earli¬ 
est text history of 1-2 Kings in Hebrew is inseparably linked with the 
history of the Greek text of the Books of Kings because the LXX text 
witnesses raise a double question: that of the difference between LXX 
and MT, and that of the divergences among the witnesses of the LXX 
themselves. In this study one particular passage of these books will be 
taken up as a representative example of this double difference found 
in LXX of the Books of Kings. Of course, it cannot be demonstrated in 
this inquiry that this particular case has validity for all similar places 
where MT and LXX, and the LXX witnesses among themselves, devi¬ 
ate from one another. This demonstration will be proposed elsewhere. 5 
But hopefully this example will shed light on the problems posed 
everywhere by the diverging text witnesses of the LXX, and thus on 
the earliest text history of the Books of Kings. 


3 G. Dorival, “L’achevement de la Septante dans le Juda'isme. De la faveur au rejet,” 
in M. Harl, G. Dorival, O. Munnich (eds.), La Bible grecque des Septante: Du Juda'isme 
hellenistique au Christianisme ancien (Initiation au christianisme ancien; Paris: Ed. du 
Cerf/Ed. du CNRS, 1988) 83-128, especially 111; H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the 
Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge: University Press, 1914 [=revised by R. R. Ottley; 
Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1989) 24. 

4 D. Barthelemy, “L’enchevetrement de Fhistoire textuelle et de Fhistoire litteraire 
dans les relations entre la Septante et le texte massoretique,” in D. Barthelemy (ed.), 
Decouvrir TEcriture (LD hors serie; Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 2000) 161-183; E. Tov, “The 
Nature of the Large-Scale Differences between the LXX and MT S T V, Compared 
with Similar Evidence from Qumran and the SP and with Reference to the Original 
Shape of the Bible,” in A. Schenker (ed.), The Earliest Text of the Hebrew Bible. The 
Relationship between the Masoretic Text and the Hebrew Base of the Septuagint Recon¬ 
sidered (SBL IOSCS, 52; Leiden: Brill, 2003) 121-144. 

5 A. Schenker, Septante et texte massoretique dans Thistoire la plus ancienne du texte 
de 1 Rois 2-14 (CahRB, 48; Paris: Gabalda, 2000); A. Schenker, Alteste Textgeschichte 
der Kottigsbiicher. Die hebrdische Vorlage der ursprunglichen Septuaginta als alteste 
Textform der Konigsbucher (OBO, 199. Fribourg/Gottingen: Academic Press/Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2004). 
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2. An Example: The Guilt of Manasseh in 2 Kgs 21 in 
Four Different Text Forms - The Special Importance of the 
Old Latin for the Text History of the Septuagint 

In order to illustrate this general observation in a concrete example of 
textual differences among the LXX witnesses and in comparison with 
two Hebrew text witnesses, the MT of Kings and of Chronicles, the 
passage of 4 Kingdoms 21 // 2 Kgs 21:2-9 may serve as a representa¬ 
tive case. Indeed, this passage exists in four distinct text forms: MT, 
LXX, Vetus Latina (VL), 2 Chr 33 (MT, LXX). 

What is the reason for introducing here, among the other text wit¬ 
nesses, the Old Latin translation (VL)? It is well known that this Latin 
rendering is the translation of the LXX. 6 That is why VL is indeed 
one of the witnesses of the LXX. Since the VL is quoted by Cyprian 
of Carthage (died 258 CE), it was translated at the end of the 2nd c. 
CE at the latest. Sometimes VL happens to preserve the most original 
text of the LXX while all witnesses in Greek have undergone some 
recensional modification. 7 Apparently this happened because VL was 


6 J. Trebolle Barrera, The Jewish Bible and the Christian Bible. An Introduction to the 
History of the Bible (Leiden: Brill - Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1997) 349- 
353; 357-358; B. Kedar, “The Latin Translations. Old Latin Versions,” in M. Mulder 
(ed.), Mikra. Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in 
Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum-Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988) 299-313,335-338; F. E. Deist, Witnesses to the Old Testament (The 
Literature of the OT, 5; Pretoria: N. G. Kerkboekhandel, 1988) 184-185; B. J. Roberts, 
The O.T. Text and Versions. The Hebrew Text in Transmission and the History of the 
Ancient Versions (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951) 237-246; (O. F. Fritzsche-) 
Eb. Nestle, “Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen. Die lateinische Bibel vor Hieronymus,” 
Realencyclopaedie fur Theologie und Kirche, 3 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1897) 24-58, here 26-35; vol. 23 (Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1913) 210-212. 

7 For 1-2 Kings J. Trebolle Barrera has shown this to be the case in his two mono¬ 
graphs: Salomon y Jeroboan. Historia de la recension y redaction de 1 Reyes, 2-12,14 
(Bibl. Salmanticensis, Diss. 3; Salamanca-Jerusalem: Universidad Pontificia, Inst. 
Espanol bibl. y arqueologico, 1980); Jehu y Jods. Texto y composition literaria de 2 
Reyes 9-11 (Institution San Jeronimo, 17; Valencia 1984) and most prominently, 
N. Fernandez Marcos, Scribes and Translators. Septuagint and Old Latin in the Books 
of Kings (VTSup, 54; Leiden: Brill, 1994) who, however, attributes a more creative 
role to the translators and scribes of the Old Latin who did not refrain from modi¬ 
fying their Vorlage. M. Kraus, “Hebraisms in the Old Latin Version of the Bible,” 
VT 53 (2003) 487-513 reckons with secondary Hebrew influences on the Old Latin 
text transmission since Jerome’s time, i.e. an alignment of the Latin bible text to the 
Hebrew Bible text of that time (in this he follows Kedar). Schenker, Alteste Textge- 
schichte der Konigsbucher, 134-170. 
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less exposed to later efforts to assimilate the Greek text to MT than 
most of the Greek text witnesses. VL, however, does not survive in its 
entirety. As for 2 Kgs 21, this chapter is preserved in a long quotation 
of a polemical treatise De regibus apostaticis, VIII, written by Luci¬ 
fer of Cagliari (died 370 or 371 CE), between 355 and 361, this latter 
year being the date of the death of the emperor Constantius II, against 
whom the treatise was directed. 8 The text form of 2 Kgs 21 in the VL, 
as quoted by Lucifer, differs in many details from the MT as well as 
from the witnesses of LXX. This is true despite corruption of the text 
of VL as quoted by Lucifer. It will appear at once in the discussion 
of some points of VL in Lucifer’s citation that its text is sometimes 
doubtful and obscure. Among the Greek witnesses of LXX, the Luci- 
anic or Antiochene manuscripts 9 generally represent a more ancient 
strand, as far as the section 1 Kgs 22-2 Kgs 25 is concerned. 10 

From a text-critical standpoint these four different text forms in 
2 Kgs 21 inevitably raise the question: which form can be proved to 
be the most original, and which will turn out to be a secondary, i.e. a 
literarily modified text form? 

VL here demands a short comment. The Latin rendering, accord¬ 
ing to the form quoted by Lucifer of Cagliari, is extremely literal. It 
poses hardly any difficulty to retroversion into Greek and, through 
the Greek reconstruction, into the ultimate Hebrew base text. Thus the 
Hebrew Vorlage underlying the LXX text which the translator of VL 
had translated into Latin is fairly sure, especially as far as the contents 
(the “pluses” and the “minuses”) and the syntactic architecture of the 
phrases are concerned. It is more difficult to be certain about some of 
the semantic equivalencies between Hebrew, Greek and Latin terms. 

VL here obviously differs to a greater degree from MT than the 
other LXX witnesses, including the Lucianic (or Antiochene) ones. 
Thus, the first question to be answered is the following: does the ulti¬ 
mate Hebrew Vorlage of VL reflect another text form than MT? If 


8 Luciferi Calaritani opera quae surpersunt, ed. G. F. Diercks (CCSL, 8; Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1978) 153-154. 

9 These are the manuscripts: b (19; 108), o (82), c 2 (127), e 2 (93), and the Anti¬ 
ochene Church Fathers, principally St. John Chrysostom and Theodoret of Cyrus 
(Kyros), cf. N. Fernandez Marcos and J.-R. Busto Saiz, El texto antioqueno de la Biblia 
griega 11, 1-2 Reyes (TECC, 53; Madrid: CSIC, 1992). 

10 (B. Botte-) P.-M. Bogaert, “Septante et versions grecques,” DBS 12, fasc. 68 (Paris: 
Letouzey & Ane, 1993) 536-691, here 599-601. 
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this is the case, the next question will be: which of these two Hebrew 
texts, MT on the one hand or the ultimate Hebrew Vorlage of VL on 
the other, is the more original Hebrew text form? If the answer is: VL 
represents indeed a secondary text in comparison with MT, which is 
earlier and more original, then 2 Chr 33:1-10, which is quite close 
to the parallel passage of MT 2 Kgs 21:1-9, and all Greek witnesses 
of the LXX represent that earlier and more original text much more 
faithfully than does VL. VL would then correspond to the text most 
distant from the original text. If the answer is on the contrary that VL 
represents a more original text than MT, VL would be the only wit¬ 
ness of that text more ancient than those of MT, 2 Chr 33:1-10 and 
all Greek witnesses. 


3. First Comparison: 

Manasseh’s Guilt in the Temple of Jerusalem - 
Presence or Absence of v. 4 

Leaving aside other differences, the main point will be considered here, 
namely v. 4. Verse 4 is identical in MT, LXX, 2 Chr 33:4 (MT, LXX), 
but entirely missing in VL. 11 It could be argued that v. 4 dropped out of 
VL because of homoiarcton on the level of its Greek Vorlage: koci oiko- 
Sopqoev, or on the level of a Latin copy: et aedificavit, in v. 5. 12 On the 
other hand, it would be surprising that precisely such a grave charge 
against the king (the erection of several pagan altars in the house of 
YHWH himself) which is so central to the argument of 2 Kgs 21:1-9, 
would have dropped out by mere accident. Since MT, 2 Chr 33, and 
LXX tend to increase the guilt of Manasseh, more than VL does, as 
will be shown soon, the hypothesis of a mere textual accident which 
would diminish the weight of king Manasseh’s guilt, remains certainly 
possible, but is not the most convincing or plausible explanation. 

According to this verse, king Manasseh built several altars (plural) 
in the house of the Lord. It is not said for whom these altars were built. 
But the second half of the verse: “in the house of the Lord, of which 


11 Lucifer of Cagliari, De regibus apostaticis VIII (ed. Diercks) 153,11. 64-67. 

12 The Hebrew construction is surprising. It uses a perfect with 1 to express a past 
tense. This is an unusual, perhaps an Aramaizing form, which occurs in a few other 
places as well: 2 Kgs 23:4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15 (G-K § 112pp, Bergstrasser, Grammatik, 
2 § 9n). 
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the Lord had said, In Jerusalem I will put my name,” suggests an ini¬ 
tiative directed against this promise and claim of the Lord. Indeed, if 
these new altars had all been intended for YHWH, there would have 
been no point in recording this word of YHWH since a plurality of 
YHWH altars would not have compromised the exclusive recognition 
of YHWH as lord and owner of his temple. King Ahaz had made a new 
altar in the house of the Lord (2 Kgs 16:10-16), apparently for YHWH, 
not for other gods because no charge of idolatry is raised against him 
in that passage. His fault, if there was a fault, was to ‘have set up a 
new altar without due authorization by YHWH. Verse 4 here, there¬ 
fore, implies several altars dedicated to gods other than YHWH. This 
interpretation is confirmed by v. 5 where we are told that Manasseh 
put up two altars for astral gods in the two temple courts, in addition 
to the altars mentioned in v. 4. 

According to LXX, Manasseh made only one altar in the house of 
YHWH. The second part of the verse here suggests equally an altar 
consecrated to a god other than YHWH. Here again 2 Kgs 21:4 MT 
(and 2 Chr 33:4 MT and LXX as well) insist most forcefully on the 
idolatry of Manasseh. 

4. Second Comparison: Manasseh’s Guilt in Gehinnom: v. 6 

Verse 6 differs in the four text witnesses as well: while according 
to MT Manasseh had burnt his son (singular), the other witnesses, 
2 Chr 33:6 (MT, LXX), LXX, VL report the burning of several sons 
or children (plural). MT is more logical since one son followed his 
father Manasseh on the throne, Amon, 2 Kgs 21:18. Thus Manasseh 
could not have burnt “his sons,” but only a son of his, LQ. It is likely 
that MT here corresponds to a correction in the interest of a more 
accurate expression while the three other witnesses have maintained 
the more original text that is not impossible, but lacks somewhat in 
accuracy. 

The expressions for the divination practised by the king are not iden¬ 
tical in the witnesses. VL only mentions three practices: augurabatur, 
fecit pythones, et divinos multos. MT uses four expressions, while the 
statement in 2 Chr 33:6, MT and LXX, consists of five terms for divi¬ 
nation and sooth-saying. LXX enumerates four kinds, although with 
differences in the different LXX witnesses. VL charges king Manasseh 
less severely for soothsaying than the other three witnesses. 
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VL presents a strange expression at the end of v. 6: in oculis animae 
suae, “in the eyes of his soul” or “in his own eyes.” This is a difficult 
statement. It seems to mean that Manasseh did what he himself felt 
to be evil in order to defy the lord brazenly. While such a meaning is 
not totally impossible, it would however appear somewhat hazardous 
to consider this reading to be original. VL may be corrupt here. The 
other differences between some of the text witnesses need no further 
discussion here. 

5. Third Comparison: Manasseh’s Guilt in Judah: v. 3 

Verse 2 is substantially identical in MT, LXX, VL and 2 Chr 33:2. In 
v. 3 MT, however, the first verbal clause: “(and he did) again,” is 

missing in VL, but present in LXX, 2 Chr 33:3 (MT, LXX). According 
to MT, Manasseh set up several altars (plural) for Baal, while in 2 Chr 
33:3 he set up several altars (plural) for the Baalim (plural). Accord¬ 
ing to 2 Chr 33:3 LXX he raised pillars, JYQ20, for the Baalim. LXX, 
VL mention one altar (singular) built (not erected) for Baal. On the 
other hand the king made one Asherah (singular) according to the 
MT, while according to LXX, VL, 2 Chr 33:3 he made several asherahs 
(plural). 

The main point, however, seems to be the following: According to 
LXX and VL the king set up, or built one altar for Baal and made ash¬ 
erahs, i.e. sacred poles while the MT has him set up several altars for 
the one Baal and make one Asherah. Asherah in the singular is parallel 
to the singular Baal. Thus it is likely that the reader should interpret 
these two names or titles as two parallel or symmetrical expressions: 
Manasseh made several altars for Baal and one Asherah, namely a 
statue of this goddess. According to 2 Kgs 29:3 MT, therefore, king 
Manasseh worshipped alongside the male god Baal the female goddess 
Asherah, in addition to the astral gods, v. 4-5. According to 2 Chr 
33:3 MT-LXX, however, he worshipped several male Baalim together 
with several female Asherahs. In both text forms the idolatry is sym¬ 
metrical and grave. This symmetry is lacking in 2 Kgs 21:3 LXX and 
VL, because there the king built one altar for the one god Baal, and 
made asherahs (in the plural) which suggests sacred poles. 2 Kgs 21:3 
MT normalized the text by preferring the singular both for Baal and 
Asherah, 2 Chr 33:3 MT-LXX normalized on the contrary by choos¬ 
ing two plurals both for Baalim and Asherahs. According to v. 7, this 
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well-known Asherah was then transferred to the house of the Lord, a 
cultic profanation which increased the king’s guilt. 

MT suggests many pagan sanctuaries with altars for Baal in Judah, 
LXX and VL only one altar. MT reports the fabrication of one statue 
of Asherah somewhere in Judah, LXX and VL charge Manasseh with 
making sacred poles, asherahs, in many places. It seems that VL men¬ 
tions them again in v. 7 with the addition that they were replicas of the 
sacred poles in the house of the Lord. 13 

6. Interpretation of the Significant Differences 

MT and LXX of 2 Kgs 21:2-9, and of 2 Chr 33:2-9 as well, differ 
from the Hebrew Vorlage implied in VL of the same passage on sev¬ 
eral points. These differences do not abolish the substantial narrative 
identity of the account of king Manasseh’s misdeeds. But they result 
in two somewhat different pictures of the guilt of that king. In the eyes 
of the three witnesses MT, LXX and 2 Chr 33, Manasseh profaned 
the house of the Lord in Jerusalem in a way no king before him had 
done: he had built altars for the host of heaven in the two courts of the 
temple (v. 5) in addition to several other pagan altars in the house of 
the Lord (v. 4) and he set up a statue of Asherah, which he had made 
like king Ahab of Israel (the second worst king of Israel), in the midst 
of the house of the Lord. Twice, the sacred author recalls the promise 
of the Lord that he would put his name on Jerusalem and on his house 
there (w. 4, 7) and he explicitly names the kings David and Solomon 
to whom the promise was given solemnly. This transformation of the 
house of the Lord into a shrine for Asherah, Baal and other pagan gods 
was backed up by the building of many pagan sanctuaries for Baal in 
the kingdom of Judah v. 3, and by other heathen cult practices (v. 6) 
outside the temple. 

The reader of VL, however, gains another view of Manasseh’s faults. 
In the house of the Lord he set up only one altar, and it is nowhere 
suggested that this was a pagan altar (v. 5)! On the contrary, since this 
is not explicitly stated in the context of the account of Manasseh’s 
guilt (w. 2-9) the silence in this respect suggests innocence. Indeed, 


13 According to 2 Chr 33:3 LXX, Manasseh erected stone pillars, JTDUn, for Baal 
and sacred poles, asherahs, but no altar. 
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this aggravating circumstance, had it really existed, would have been 
stated with due weight. 

Neither did Manasseh raise up a statue of Asherah in the temple 
(v. 7). This can safely be asserted although v. 7 is not easy to interpret 
in VL, which may be corrupt in its present text form. He apparently 
had made asherahs in the sense not of statues, but of sacred poles in 
the house of the Lord. But it must be noted that this is the only idola¬ 
trous action against the house of the Lord mentioned in VL (v. 7)! 
He is to be accused of idolatrous or at least prohibited cubic practices 
outside the temple, but they are of course of lesser weight than in MT 
since they do not affect the house of the Lord. Thus, in v. 3 he does not 
set up pagan altars (plural), but only one altar for Baal, and he uses 
fewer divinatory practices, v. 6. It is possible that despite the appear¬ 
ance, the several asherahs he made according to w. 3 and 7 may be 
rather less wicked than the raising up of the one Asherah in the house 
of the Lord in MT. 

To sum up, the guilt of king Manasseh is much worse in MT, LXX, 
2 Chr 33:2-9 than in VL, particularly because there, in contradis¬ 
tinction to VL, he has most impiously profaned the holiness of the 
house of the Lord. Where it is less, as in v. 6 where the king had burnt 
only one of his sons, not his sons, generally, MT appears to be more 
coherent and logical. Thus the lesser responsibility in this unique case 
(v. 6) is readily explained by the necessity of a more satisfactory 
account, felt by the authors of MT. 

7. Mt 2 Kings 21:2-9 is the Revised Edition of the Hebrew 
VORLAGE OF THE ORIGINAL LXX 

Such differences are redactional or literary and theological. Can the 
direction which the redactional or literary intervention followed be 
established; did it go, from the form of MT towards that of VL or vice 
versa? The answer does not seem doubtful. 

Indeed, MT explains perfectly well why the Lord rejected Jerusalem 
and his house, as the Lord is going to declare in v. 10-15, immedi¬ 
ately after this very section on king Manasseh’s guilt. They have been 
totally profaned. The house of the Lord was transformed into a pagan 
shrine with several altars for astral gods and other deities and with a 
statue of Asherah in it. This profanation was king Manasseh’s work 
and responsibility. The house of the Lord in Jerusalem resembled the 
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temple of the Samaritans described in 2 Kgs 17:29-33 where YHWH 
was worshipped together with a host of other deities which had 
all their statues in this same shrine, called “house of the high places,” 
rrmrrrra (v. 29, 32). This expression designates a shrine or temple 
consecrated simultaneously to several deities. 14 With such a syncretistic 
temple Jeroboam, son of Nebat had inaugurated his apostasy from the 
only legitimate house of the Lord in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 12:31-33): he 
built “a house of high places,” JYlQl'm, Bethel. Because of Manasseh 
Judah had become like Israel. The house of the Lord had become a 
syncretistic shrine. The fall of Judah is thus explained. The same fault 
produced the same consequence, the ruin of the kingdom of Judah 
after that of Israel. 

King Manasseh’s guilt in VL is much less heavy than in MT. For this 
very reason, it is not really effective in explaining why Jerusalem and 
the temple had to be destroyed despite YHWH’s promise, explicitly 
quoted in 2 Kgs 21:7, that his name would abide there forever. King 
Manasseh’s unique encroachment on the temple itself were the ash- 
erahs, the sacred poles he had made in it, v. 7. As for his altar in the 
house of the Lord, v. 5, it seems to have been consecrated to YHWH, 
like Ahaz’s altar (2 Kgs 16:10-11). Manasseh was guilty like Ahaz for 
setting up an altar without the authorization of the Lord. But precisely 
for this reason, king Manasseh was not more guilty than Ahaz. Indeed, 
Ahaz also had burnt his son (2 Kgs 16:3) like Manasseh, v. 6, and had 
worshipped on high places in Judah (2 Kgs 16:4). Thus, there is no rea¬ 
son discernible in VL why the house of the Lord, the city of Jerusalem 
and the kingdom of Judah had to perish because of king Manasseh. 

Now, it is unlikely that in the transmission of the books of Kings a 
redactor or editor would have replaced the clear and plausible expla¬ 
nation of MT, which states in plain words the reason why the Lord 
had handed over his house, Jerusalem and Judah to destruction, sub¬ 
stituting for it a picture of events like that of the VL which leaves this 
ruin unexplained. The direction of the redactional change leads in all 
likelihood from the narrative form of VL to that of MT. 

Moreover, the difference between these two narratives is bet¬ 
ter explained in terms of a first edition and a redactional or edito¬ 
rial improvement than in terms of two parallel narratives, stemming 
from a common ancestor narrative but otherwise independent of one 
another. This is not likely because one of the two forms, that of VL, 


14 Schenker, Septante et texte massoretique, 103-108, 142-146. 
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falls short of narrative plausibility, since it does not sufficiently explain 
the reason of the ruin of the house of the Lord, while the other form, 
preserved in MT, precisely fills that gap. The easiest way to account for 
the difference between the two narratives is thus to consider the form 
of MT as a deliberate improvement of the form preserved by VL. In 
other words, the form of VL is the first or older form or edition, that 
of MT a new redaction created in order to offer a better narrative and 
literary and theological coherence and plausibility. 

Who was responsible for the new edition? It was not a scribe. For 
a scribe had no authority to alter the substance of the text he was in 
charge to copy, especially in the case of a book considered by a whole 
body of readers to be a traditional common patrimony. Such must 
have been the case of the Books of Kings. A scribe was supervised in 
the execution of his copying task. A new, modified edition could only 
be issued by an authority with rights to rework the book. In the last 
centuries BCE such an authority in religious and traditional matters 
existed in Judah and Jerusalem exclusively in the priesthood of the 
Jerusalem temple. Thus, most probably the priests of the temple of 
Jerusalem were the authors of the new edition of the Books of Kings. 


8. Conclusion: 

Origin and Nature of the Pre-Masoretic Text, 
i.e. of the Earliest Forerunner of the Masoretic Text 

8.1. The Hebrew Vorlage of LXX and the Pre-Massoretic Text: 

A First and a Second, Improved Edition 

The forgoing comparison between the MT and the reconstructed 
Hebrew Vorlage of VL as the witness of the earliest attainable LXX 
for 2 Kgs 21:2-9 implies that both forms are substantially the same 
text. They may be compared in the way two text witnesses or two 
manuscripts of the same literary work may be compared. Such liter¬ 
ary identity in the difference is best explained as the identity of two 
recensions of the same literary work. By recensions I mean a literary 
work in a first and in a new modified edition. Thus, they are a matter 
of text critical scrutiny and examination because they are editions of 
the same literary work, although they differ not only in scribal, but 
also in literary details. 

Two recensions or editions imply a relation between a first and a 
second composition of the text. Such a relation is that of a descent from 
and a dependence of the second form on the first one. An essential 
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task, therefore, of the text-critical study in such cases will be to dis¬ 
cover which recension or edition comes first, and which one corre¬ 
sponds to its improvement or modification on a textual and literary 
level. For 2 Kgs 21:2-9 the conclusion seems likely that MT originated 
as a new edition of an older Hebrew text which had served as a Vorlage 
to the first Greek translator of 1-2 Kings. 

8.2. The Nature of the Earliest Greek Translation 

If VL preserves the earliest LXX translation which corresponds to 
an older Hebrew Vorlage than that preserved in MT, the nature of 
the translator’s work in 1-2 Kings appears in full light. This transla¬ 
tor refrained from renderings which would transform the base text 
in a literary or redactional way. He took the literary structure of the 
Vorlage as it was. He did not rework the phrasing or the literary shape 
of the text he translated into Greek. 

This respect for the given literary features of the Hebrew base text 
led the translator also to an exact rendering of the syntactical archi¬ 
tecture of the Hebrew text. This literal correspondence between the 
Hebrew and Greek phrase constructions is specific to his translation 
style. 15 The translator saw himself in analogy to a scribe and not with 
an editor. A scribe has to reproduce the original in his copy as fault¬ 
lessly as possible. Likewise this translator tried to transpose as exactly 
and completely as possible the linguistic structures of the Hebrew way 
of expression into the Greek one. This often makes possible the ret¬ 
roversion from Greek into Hebrew, and in the case of VL, from Latin 
into Greek and into Hebrew, even in places where the semantic equiv¬ 
alents of words are uncertain, the Hebrew phrase structure remaining 
visible through the Greek (and Latin) cloth. 

8.3. The Places of 2 Chronicles MT-LXX and of 2 Kings in the 
Antiochene LXX in the Text History 

2 Chr 33:2-9, MT and LXX, is close to 2 Kgs 21:2-9, but not identical 
with it. It seems likely that the redactor of the new edition of 2 Kgs 
21:2-9, preserved in MT, combined the first edition (preserved in VL) 


15 J. Barr, “The Typology of Literalism in ancient biblical translations,” (MSU, XV; 
Gattingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979) 275-325 (1-51) studies more the seman¬ 
tic equivalence between words and expressions than the correspondence between 
Hebrew and Greek phrase construction. 
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with the Chronicler’s work, and that the Chronicler had before his 
eyes the first edition of 2 Kgs 21:2-9, namely that preserved in VL, the 
only remaining witness of the earliest LXX. The Chronicler may have 
introduced v. 4 into the narrative 16 in order to charge king Manasseh 
more heavily with the profanation of the house of the Lord. Between 
MT and LXX of 2 Chr 33:2-9 there are differences as well, especially 
in v. 7. This specific question, however, shall not be pursued further 
here. 

As for the Antiochene LXX, usually the earliest form of the LXX in 
this section, 17 it is in a middle position between MT and VL, although 
for w. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 it is closer to MT than to VL. This similarity between 
MT and Lucianic LXX (and the LXX in general) is a result of the 
process of aligning the Greek to the Hebrew text in circulation at 
that time, during the history of transmission of the Greek Bible. The 
Antiochene LXX, although it is here the least assimilated Greek wit¬ 
ness among all Greek witnesses, already underwent an assimilating or 
recensional process, destined to bring it into closer conformity with the 
proto-Massoretic text. Only VL preserves the apparently unchanged 
text form of the original LXX in the Latin language, notwithstanding 
some corruptions in it which obscure the understanding of this text 
witness, e.g. w. 6, 7. 

8.4. The Three Stages of the Earliest Text History of 1-2 Kings 
and the Dating of the New Prae-Massoretic Edition 

It is obvious that the example here analyzed would be too narrow a 
base for extending the conclusion reached here to the Books of Kings 
generally. Other similar inquiries, however, seem to yield the same 
results. 18 Thus, the extrapolation may be allowed that this example is 
representative for the earliest text history of the Books of Kings in gen¬ 
eral. This history may be synthesized in conclusion in three stages: 

A first stage of the text history corresponds to an edition which 
was the Vorlage of the translation of the LXX. For the translation of 
these books implies a fixed text or - what is the same - an edition, in 
other words the state of a complete, published literary work deserving 


16 The cursive d (= Rahlfs 107) does not present v. 4. 

17 Bogaert, “La Septante,” 599-601. 

18 Schenker, Septante et texte massoretique; Schenker, Alteste Textgeschichte der 
Konigsbucher. 
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and needing to be translated into Greek, in analogy to the Torah. This 
stage was achieved in the 2nd c. BCE at the latest since this is the date 
assigned to the LXX translation of 1-2 Kings. 19 This edition existed 
side by side with 1-2 Chronicles because the Chronicler’s work is to be 
dated into the 4th or 3rd c. BCE. 20 Of this edition of 1-2 Kings nothing 
has survived in Hebrew. Some parts come down to the present day in 
Greek and others in Latin only, in the so-called VL translation. Thus 
the Greek and Latin translations are the only surviving witnesses of 
this first stage of the text history. Thus, it is not possible to reach, by 
text-critical means, the earliest Hebrew text of the first edition of 1-2 
Kings! This is the paradox of the text-critical situation of 1-2 Kings. 

The second stage corresponded to a revised edition. The revision 
is proved by the improvement of shortcomings of the previous edi¬ 
tion of 2 Kgs 21:2-9. Such improvements are characteristic of this new 
text form. They are of a literary and theological character since they 
attempt to explain more coherently the action of God, the respon¬ 
sibility of the protagonists in history and the course of events. The 
new improved edition is preserved in Hebrew in the MT, to some 
extent also in Greek in the LXX, because the earliest LXX translation 
was later brought into conformity with that new Hebrew edition. The 
authors of this revised edition used 1-2 Chronicles for their redac¬ 
tion, but also added elements of their own. Thus the similarity between 
2 Chr 33:2-9 and 2 Kgs 21:2-9 as well as the differences between them 
are explained. 

Since the earlier edition still existed as authoritative text in the 2nd 
c. BCE, which is proven by the very fact of its translation into Greek, 
the new edition is likely to have been realized towards the same period. 
The reason for this supposition, in addition to some hints in the revi¬ 
sion itself, 21 is the very nature of a new edition: it is conceived and 
published as a form which is to supersede the previous form and to 
replace it everywhere. The date of the new edition, therefore, proves 
the existence of the precedent edition as authoritative until then, i.e. 


19 Swete, Introduction, 24. 

20 G. Steins, “Die Bucher der Chronik,” in E. Zenger u-a., Einleitung in das Alte Tes¬ 
tament, 2. Aufl. (Kohlhammer Studienbllcher Theologie, 1.1; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1995) 165-174, here 172; Ph. Abadie, “1-2 Chroniques,” in Th. Romer, J.-D. 
Macchi and Ch. Nihan (ed.), Introduction a I’Ancien Testament (Le monde de la Bible, 
49; Geneve: Labor & Fides, 2004) 594-603, here 598 (these two recent introductions 
oscillate between the two extreme dates of 350 and the 2nd c. BCE at the latest). 

21 Schenker, Septante et texte massoretique. 
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until the date of the translation of the previous edition into Greek in 
the 2nd century. Therefore, as soon as it was published it probably was 
given authority as the only valid edition from then on. A date some¬ 
where in the middle or at the end of the 2nd c. would thus fit well. 

Who wrote the new edition of the Books of Kings? Revised editions 
are beyond the range of what a scribe is allowed to do. A scribe exerts 
a material function in reproducing a text in a faithful and correct way. 
He may adapt orthography and linguistic usages to the standards of 
his time and his own learning, but he does not intervene into the text 
he is supposed to copy. He leaves it untouched in its literary substance. 
An editor, however, exerts a copyright. He is entitled to change literary 
features of the text. The need for changes is the very reason of a new 
revised edition. Because a work is no longer satisfactory in all respects 
it is improved and adapted, on the level of its literary composition, to 
new requirements the editor feels necessary. The editorial intervention 
presupposes authority over the transmitted text. Therefore, the editor 
or the editors who brought about the new edition of 2 Kgs 21:2-9 
in particular, of which MT is the witness, must have been invested 
with the required authority. It is reasonable to assume that it lay with 
learned priests attached to the temple of Jerusalem, because the temple 
and its priesthood seem to be the institution in Judah and Jerusalem 
that played an important and probably official role in the transmis¬ 
sion and edition of Holy Scripture. It is not impossible that in the 
second half of the 2nd c. BCE several books of the Hebrew Bible were 
published in a new revised edition, among them Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, perhaps Daniel and still others. This revision was the 
origin of the text form, at least for the Books of Kings, which was to 
become the MT. 

Finally, the third stage of the text history of 1-2 Kings coincides 
with the transmission of this new edition in the proto-Massoretic and 
Massoretic text to which all later translations (hexaplaric translators, 
Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate) were to bear witness. 22 This text is the earli¬ 
est complete Hebrew text of the Books of Kings, but in an authorita¬ 
tively revised and corrected form of the 2nd c. BCE. 


22 E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (2nd Rev. Ed.; Minneapolis: For¬ 
tress Press, 2001) 143-153. 
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The Qumran manuscripts of Kings (4Q54, 5Q2 and 6Q4) contribute to 
the study of the text of these biblical books. Although preserved only 
in a few fragments, they offer nevertheless interesting elements for our 
knowledge of the textual situation of Kings in the late 2nd c. BCE and 
around the middle of the 1st c. BCE. 4Q54 preserves a very important 
reading in 1 Kgs 8:16, lost by homoioteleuton in the Masoretic text 
(MT), but still present in the parallel text of 2 Chr 6:5b.6a and partly 
also in the Old Greek (OG) of 1 Kgs 8:16. 

The Qumran parabiblical writings and other Qumran texts contain 
paraphrases and allusions based upon passages from Kings, as well as 
upon the figures of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, and of the kings 
David, Solomon, Manasseh and Josiah. The exegesis of these texts and 
figures ran in parallel with the processes of edition and transmission 
of the text of those books; therefore it is necessary to relate the history 
of the text with that of its interpretation. 

The light that other biblical Qumran manuscripts shed on the tex¬ 
tual history of the books of Kings is perhaps more important than the 
same biblical scrolls of Kings. This light comes from important Qum¬ 
ran manuscripts of the Books of Samuel, whose textual transmission 
went hand in hand with that of the Books of Kings. It comes also from 
the study of the Greek scroll of the Minor Prophets of Nahal Hever, 
which contains an early recension that is also found in two sections of 
the Greek text of Kings. This allows us to reconstruct the early stages 
of recension of the Greek text of Kings. 

The biblical manuscripts from Qumran confirm the antiquity of the 
text of the Masoretic tradition in Kings (as for defective orthography 
for example), but also confirm the text-critical value of the ancient 
Greek version. The considerable variations that this offers with respect 
to the MT are not due so much to the work of the Greek translator, 
as they reflect a different text from that of the Masoretic tradition. It 
is possible to speak of two different recensions or editions particularly 
in the first Book of Kings, that represented by the Septuagint being on 
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the whole the shorter one, as shown by the hexaplaric additions. The 
Hebrew original of the Greek version represents a literary edition of 
the Books older than that known in the Masoretic tradition. 

1. Hebrew Manuscripts from Qumran 

After a brief presentation of the new manuscripts, the focus will be on 
the textual variants they contribute, on the assessment of those vari¬ 
ants and on other valuable contributions for the study of the manu¬ 
scripts and of the text of Kings: 

1. 4Q54 (4QKgs). The surviving fragments of 4QKgs contain portions 
of 1 Kgs 7-8 from two contiguous columns: 1 


frg- 

1 


7:20-21 

frg. 

2, 

col. i 

7:25-27 


col. ii 

7:50 or 51? 

frg- 

3 


7:29-31 

frg- 

4 


7:30-31 

frg- 

5 


7:31-42 

frg- 

6 


7:51-8:9 

frg- 

7 


8:16-18 


Although the surface of the manuscript is torn, particularly in the 
greater fragment 5, traces of stitching along the right margin and 
traces of the vertical ruling have been preserved. The script is some¬ 
times bizarre, particularly that of the letters D and 0, and in general 
exhibits transitional features. It shows both archaizing traits, and cur¬ 
sive features. The form of a letter often varies and exhibits peculiarities 
of the copyist’s hand. It can be assigned to the late Hasmonean book 
hand, in the process of transition to the early Herodian. It would thus 
be dated to the middle of the first century BCE. 

No vacats are found in the preserved fragments, except for a small 
interval (7 mm) in frg. 5, 1. 3. The reconstruction of lines allows us to 
suppose that 4QKgs had vacats at the same points as the MT: after 7:22; 
7:26 ( petuhah ), and 7:37 ( setumah , Aleppo Cod expetuhah). Except for 

1 J. Trebolle Barrera, “54. 4QKgs (Pi. XXXVII),” in E. Ulrich, F. M. Cross, S. W. 
Crawford, J. A. Duncan, P. W. Skehan, E. Tov, J. Trebolle Barrera (eds.), Qumran 
Cave 4 ■ IX: Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Kings (DJD, XIV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1995) 171-183. 
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one case, the orthography of 4Q54 is fuller than that of MT (which 
is itself inconsistent), but the orthography seems still quite defective. 
Kings together with the Torah seems to reflect a more conservative or 
defective orthography than the rest of the biblical books. 2 The scroll 
was damaged at a time when the beginning of the text was outside, and 
the end of the text inside the scroll. The breadth of the columns was 
about 11.5 cm. The distance between “correspondent damages” in fgs. 
5 and 6 being about 21 cm, those fragments were very distant from the 
end of the scroll, when the scroll was damaged. 

This manuscript stands in the proto-Masoretic textual tradition. The 
positive evidence is provided by the reading of frg. 6, line 7 lDD"*! and 
frg. 6, line 9 (1 Kgs 8:7), bti, common with MT as against LXX and 
Chronicles, by. The negative evidence is, however, stronger. 4QKgs 
agrees with MT Kings (and Chronicles) against LXX in all the frequent 
and substantial variants that give to the Vorlage of the Old Greek its very 
strong character: the minuses in 7:20b.30b-32a.38b; 8:la.2.3a.4.5-8b, 
the pluses in 7:45b and 8:1a, the transpositions in 7:26 (placed after 
MT 24); 7:51 followed by 7:la.2-12.1b; 8:12-13 (placed after MT 53), 
and other textual variants like 7:27 (4Q MT yilK, LXX jtevxe), etc. 3 

4QKgs frg. 5, line 12, lYlTOn (1 Kgs 7:40) agrees with Hebrew 
MSS LXX Syr. Vulg. and 2 Chr 4:11 against the erroneous MT Kings 
nn'On. The addition of 1 in 7:37 inpl (frg. 5, line 8) in agreement 
with Syr. and Vulg. could have arisen independently in each witness. 
4QKgs presents two peculiar variants that represent inferior readings: 
8:2 Unn (frg. 6, line 4) and 8:7 ’tins (st. cstr., frg. 6, line 9). Another 
peculiar reading of 4QKgs is that of -b for b& in frg. 6 line 8 (8:6). It 
cannot be said therefore that 4QKgs is completely deprived of its own 
character. 

Frg. 7 preserves a very important reading in 1 Kgs 8:16, that has 
been lost by homoioteleuton in MT, but is still present in the parallel 
text of 2 Chr 6:5b.6a and partly also in the Old Greek of 1 Kgs 8:16. 
4QKgs confirms the opinion of the critics that proposes to replace into 


2 F. I. Andersen and A. D. Forbes, Spelling in the Hebrew Bible (Rome: Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1986) 312-318. 

3 S. L. McKenzie, “1 Kings 8: A Sample Study,” Bulletin IOSCS 19 (1986) 15-34; 
J. Trebolle, “A Preliminary Edition of 4QKings (4Q54),” in J. Trebolle Barrera and 
L. Vegas Montaner (eds.), The Madrid Qumran Congress. Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March 1991 (Leiden: Brill - 
Madrid: Universidad Complutense, 1992) 229-246. 
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the text of 1 Kgs 8:16 the words present in 2 Chronicles. All letters of 
frg. 7 are certain, although many of them are damaged. The three lines 
preserved correspond to 1 Kgs 8:16-18, “I never chose a city among 
all the tribes of Israel to build a House where My name might abide; 
but I have chosen David to rule My people Israel”: 

1 ]ny bp t;q mv6[ 

2 ]bp 'oy bp nvn*7[ 

3 ]-ion'i 

The words of the first line belong to the text wanting in 1 Kgs 8:16, but 
preserved in the parallel text of 2 Chr 6:5b.6a, m , r6 iy'N2 'mm 
my 'my ni'nb nnnw bamy' 'ny bp tjii “i never chose a 

city among all the tribes of Israel to build a House where My name 
might abide; nor did I choose anyone to be the leader of my people 
Israel. But then I chose Jerusalem for My name to abide there, and I 
chose David to rule My people Israel”: 

■no -imm *?tmy' 'np bp tui n vr\b iy'm 'mm nVi my 'my nvnb 
bmty' 'up bp m'nh Tim nniKi my 'my nvnh Dbty 

The second part of the reading lost by MT Kings is attested also by 
LXX Kings 

Kai e^£?i£^ajir|v ev Iepot)aaAr||i ewou to ovojia pot) ekei. 

In frg. 6, 1. 11, 4Q54 reads mr6n (1 Kgs 8:9) with 2 Chr 5:10, 
against MT Kings mr6. The duplication of the article in the Qum- 
ran manuscript (D'llMn mr6n) probably reflects the double reading 
D'JlKn ninb (MT Kgs) / man mnb (LXX), which developed from 
a shorter reading attested by 4QKgs and MT Chronicles. 

4QKgs shows that the methods for material reconstruction of dam¬ 
aged scrolls developed by Harmut Stegeman 4 are not only applicable 
to parabiblical Qumran writings, but also to biblical ones, like the 


4 H. Stegemann, “Methods for the Reconstruction of Scrolls from scattered Frag¬ 
ments,” in L. H. Schiffman (ed.), Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The New York University Conference in Memory ofYigael Yadin (JSPSup, 8; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1990) 109-220; A. Steudel, “Probleme und Methode der 
Rekonstruktion von Schriftrollen,” in M. Fieger, K. Schmid and P. Schwagmeier (eds.), 
Qumran - Die Schriftrollen vom Toten Meer. Vortrdge des St. Galer Qumran-Sympo- 
siums vom 2.13. Juli 1999 (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus, 47; Freiburg, 
Schweiz: Universitatsverlag - Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2001) 101. 
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Qumran Psalms. 5 These methods are based on the examination of the 
preserved margins, the shapes of the fragments in comparison with 
one another and the possibility of establishing the average width of the 
columns as well as the number of lines in each single column. 

4QKgs preserves the right and bottom margin in frg. 5, the left mar¬ 
gin in frg. 6 and a margin between two columns in frg. 2. The patterns 
of damage in the upper left part of frg. 5 and the upper left part of frg. 
6 are very similar and correspond to each other. The MT of 1 Kgs 7-8, 
being in the main faithfully reproduced in the extant pieces of 4QKgs, 
serves as a parallel for its material reconstruction. Frg. 6 was on the 
layer above frg. 5 in a pile of similarly shaped fragments. Therefore, 
frg. 6 (1 Kgs 7:51-8:9) comes from a place left of frg 5 (1 Kgs 7:31-42). 
This scroll was damaged at a time when the beginning of the text was 
outside and the end of the text inside the scroll. The reconstruction 
of the biblical text of frg. 5, 1. 5 and right of frg. 6 results in columns 
about 11.5 cm wide. The distance between correspondent points of 
damage in frg. 5 and frg. 6 is then about 21 cm. The relatively large dis¬ 
tance of about 21 cm between corresponding points of damage clearly 
demonstrates that those fragments were very far from the end of the 
scroll when the scroll sustained its damage. 

Harmut Stegemann tried to go further and establish that in 4QKgs 
one column plus the margin between it and the next column measured 
c. 12.5 cm, thus eight complete columns would measure one meter of 
the scroll, and the 50 columns would measure 6.25 meters. The scroll 
would end with the conclusion of the 2 Kings - 50 columns (or 6.25 
meters) to the left of the column represented by frg. 5. The question is 
how to determine where the original scroll began. Statistically, about 
half of those remaining fragments of a particular Qumran scroll come 
from the middle layers of the scroll as it had been deposited. If indeed, 
as the statistical evidence indicates, the fragments surviving from 
4QKgs also come from the middle layers of the original scroll, this 
scroll must have been a very large one, containing the books of Joshua, 
Judges, 1-2 Samuel, and 1-2 Kings. The scroll would have contained a 
total of 160 columns, and its length would have been 160 x 12.5 cm = 
20 meters. This is highly speculative; but it may not be impossible. 


5 P. W. Skehan, E. Ulrich, and P. W. Flint (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 ■ XI Psalms to 
Chronicles (DJD, XVI; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000) 6-7. 
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A consequence of the reconstruction of columns and lines is that 
we are able to establish that the letters ]1Dtyb in frg. 2 ii are to be fixed 
at the beginning of line 9 (or 10) of the column that follows frgs. 2-5. 
The word ITDtyb is not found in the MT of Kings but is present in a 
parallel passage of 1 Chr 28:12 (rTDU?bn). 6 

2. 5Q2 (5QKgs). This manuscript in Hasmonean writing is dated to 
the late 2nd c. BCE. Three preserved fragments on leather from the first 
column of 1 Kgs 1 contain parts of 1 Kgs 1:1, 16-17, 27-37. Except 
for spelling, they agree with MT and LXX. Given that MT and LXX 
coincide almost exactly in this passage, the little text preserved is not 
significant from the perspective of text history. The orthography shows 
few matres lectionis, like MT. In 1. 36 (v. 33), it reads bN like TM y 
and also clearly LXX eiq, against by in numerous MT manuscripts. In 
1. 40 (v. 37) it reads nVP, Qere of MT against Ketib VP and the corre¬ 
sponding forms in LXX BA (enj) and in Vulg. (sit). 7 The reading of the 
proto-Lucianic text, eoxax kou (boc 2 e 2 ), together with Syr. (^r£ K'om 
rs^m), possibly represents the form of the Old Greek text. 

It is remarkable that the beginning of the first column of the book 
has been preserved, marked by a previous margin 70 mm long and 
160 mm high. Also the tracing of the vertical and horizontal lines has 
been preserved. A blank space in the second half of 1. 33 (v. 31) con¬ 
stitutes an interval which corresponds with the end of an “open” MT 
section. 

The column of text reconstructed from the fragments is preceded 
by a large blank on the leather which Milik calls a “page de garde.” 
This would seem to indicate that the text of the fragments follows the 
division of the Books of Samuel and Kings as found in the MT. In the 
Old Greek, as attested by the proto-Lucianic text (manuscripts boc 2 e 2 ), 
and presumably also in its Hebrew Vorlage, the division of these books 
was found only after 1 Kgs 2:11. As a consequence 1 Kgs 1:1-2:11 
belonged to 2 Samuel (II Regnorum), whereas 1 Kings (III Regnorum ) 
began only with 1 Kgs 2:12. 


6 G. N. Knoppers, I Chronicles 10-29 (AB, 12A; New York: Doubleday, 2004) 814 
and 932. 

7 J. T. Milik, “1 Rois (Pi. XXXVI),” in M. Baillet, J. T. Milik and R. de Vaux (eds.), 
Les “Petites grottes” de Qumran, I. Textes - II. Planches (DJD, III; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1962) 171-2. 
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3. 6Q4 (6QKgs). The fragments of this manuscript, on rather rough 
papyrus, are poorly preserved, paleographically from the late 2nd c. 
BCE. 8 The orthography is full at times. The surviving fragments con¬ 
tain portions of the following passages: 


frg. 1 

frgs. 2-4 

frg. 5 

frgs. 6-7 

frgs. 8-9 

frgs. 10-14(+72) 

frg. 15 

frg. 16 

frg. 17 

frgs. 18-94 


1 Kgs 3:12b-14 
1 Kgs 12:28b-31 

1 Kgs 22:28-31 

2 Kgs 5:26 
2 Kgs 6:32 

2 Kgs 7:8-10 
2 Kgs 7:20-8:5 
2 Kgs 9:1-2 
2 Kgs 10:19-21 
unidentified. 


Frgs. 1-9 agree with MT. The spacing of frg. 5,1. 5 suggests the reading 
of 1 Kgs 22:31 DIN fbn 12T1 as for MT m2 DIN f^DI, with no differ¬ 
ence in meaning. 

Frgs. 10-16 show a certain divergence from MT, both in the com¬ 
paratively few words which have survived and in the length of the text 
as indicated by the lacunae. 

In 2 Kgs 7:8-10 a minor variation agrees with the Syriac version 
(nny instead of MT, FXX and Targum nnpl). In 2 Kgs 7:20-8:5 at 
certain points the Qumran text agrees with FXX, Syr. and Vulg., and is 
generally shorter than MT and the versions at other points. The Greek 
proto-Fucianic recension could reflect an original Hebrew close to the 
textual form of these Qumran fragments. Particularly important in this 
regard is the reading of frg. 11 in 2 Kgs 7:8 DKiyQ, probably attested 
precisely by four minuscules all belonging to the Fucianic text form, 
b (= b + b’) c 2 e 2 (apmv oumov), as against TM, FXX B , Syr., Vulg. and 
Targum DtyQ. “This reading together with the other Fucianic read¬ 
ings in the manuscripts represented by these fragments would seem 
to indicate that this or a related text form was the Hebrew Vorlage 
underlying the proto-Fucianic recension.” 9 


8 M. Baillet, “Livres des Rois (Pi. XX-XXII),” in M. Baillet, J. T. Milik and R. de 
Vaux (eds.), Les “Petites grottes” de Qumran, I. Textes - II. Planches (DJD, III; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1962) 107-112. 

9 J. D. Shenkel, Chronology and Recensional Development in the Greek Text of Kings 
(HSM, 1; Cambridge, MA, 1968) 123. 
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The shorter text of frg. 15, bn DYl^Nn WH “IT'D "fbm Dpm 

fix..., omitting “Dm nmi NTl "[bni, seems to represent an older 
form of the text of 2 Kgs 8:2. The words □ ,, n t 7Kn WN "DID added 
in frg. 15 after 7:20 are attested also by two manuscripts of the Vulg. 
In the context of other variants and repetitions present in the whole 
passage, these words presumably added in 6Q4 could belong to the 
literary unit ending precisely with these words. 10 

Frgs. 16-17, which contain only a few words, agree with MT. 

Frgs. 18-94 yield only single words or parts of a word or two. Their 
location in Kings not being certain, they are of very limited value. 

4. The Qumran Isaiah scrolls have also a bearing on the text of Kings 
in the passages they have in common: Isa 36:1-39:8 // 2 Kgs 18:13— 
20:19. 

lQIsa a preserves the whole parallel text, 11 and 4QIsa b contains 36:1-2 
(frg. 21, lines 4-7) = 2 Kgs 18:13-14; 37:29-32 (frgs. 22-23) = 2 Kgs 
19:28-31 and 39:1-8 (frgs. 24-25, lines 2-12) = 2 Kgs 20:12-19. 12 

Recent research on the text of Isaiah in the manuscripts lQIsa a and 
lQIsa b has modified the view sustained since the discovery of Qumran 
manuscripts that the text of lQIsa a is a “vulgar” text, whose readings, 
according to Harry M. Orlinsky, lack any value. 13 Nevertheless, in spite 
of the proximity of lQIsa b to MT, the preserved fragments show over 
200 variants: of them, more than one hundred are textual variants and 
the other hundred or more are orthographic variants. 14 Even more 
meaningful is the tendency to amplification of the text which leads 
from lQIsa a into LXX and MT. 15 In lQIsa a 38:1-8, the different hands 


10 J. Trebolle, “Le texte de 2 Rois 7,20 - 8,5 a la lumiere des decouvertes de Qumran 
(6Q4 15),” in Memorial Jean Carmignac (Etudes Qumraniennes editees par F. Garda 
Martinez et E. Puech) Revue de Qumran 13 (1988) 561-568. 

11 M. Burrows, with the assistance of J. C. Trever and W. H. Brownlee, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (vol. 1; New Haven: The American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1950), pis. I-LIV; D. Parry and E. Qimron (eds.), The Great Isaiah 
Scroll (1 QIsa“) (STDJ, 32; Leiden: Brill, 1998). 

12 P. W. Skehan and E. Ulrich, “56. 4QIsa b (Pi. III-VI),” in E. Ulrich, F. M. Cross, 
R. E. Fuller, J. E. Sanderson, P. W. Skehan, E. Tov (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 ■ The Proph¬ 
ets (DJD, XV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997) 19-43. 

13 H. M. Orlinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, IV,” JQR 43 (1952-1953) 
340. 

14 Details in E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (2nd ed.; Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press - Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 2001) 31-32. 

15 In ten cases examined by Ulrich, lQIsa 3 contained the expanded reading two 
times, the LXX contained it seven times, and the MT contained it in all ten passages. 
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in the writing of the scroll may reflect different layers of development 
in 2 Kgs 20:1-11. 16 

A comparison of the various textual layers in 2 Kgs 18-20 // Isa 
36-39 shows that the proto-Lucianic stratum in Kings proves to be 
the earliest attainable level, very close to lQIsa 3 and the Isaiah Old 
Greek. MT Isaiah represents a developed form of the text, that is 
nevertheless superior to that of MT 2 Kings. A meaningful case is 
that of 2 Kgs 20:11 // Is 38:8, where it is possible to follow the evolu¬ 
tion of the text from lQIsa 3 HK TflK IT'by, and, successively, 

through Old Greek Isa tod oikod tod naxpoq god ajtoaTpe\|/a> tov 
tjMov, MT Isa U7QU72 TflK mbpQl, OL 2 Kings in gradus et detenta 
est in sole, LXX B 2 Kings kou erect p£.\|/£.v tj oxia, until the form of 
MT 2 Kgs TriK lYlbyftl. 17 So, from the verbal form TflK -aROGTp£\|/o> / 
£7i£0Tp£\|/ev - detenta est and the “stopping” of the sun or the shade 
the textual tradition moved finally into the personal name “Ahaz” and 
“the steps” or “the dial of Ahaz.” 18 

4QIsa b has for the prophet’s name rpyty at Isa 20:2 (frg. 13, 1. 39) 
but lnyty at Isa 39:3 (frg. 24, 1. 6; 25, 1. 12). 19 


On one occasion lQIsa a and the LXX agreed in lacking the expansion in the MT. A 
few of the passages may be debatable, but the general pattern seems clear, E. Ulrich, 
“The Text of the Hebrew Scriptures at the Time of Hillel and Jesus,” in A. Lemaire 
(ed.), Congress Volume - Basel 2001 (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 90; E. Ulrich, “The Devel¬ 
opmental Composition of the Book of Isaiah: Light from lQIsa a on Additions in the 
MT,” DSD 8 (2001) 288-305. Cfr. also, M. G. Abegg, Jr., “lQIsa a and lQIsa 8 ,” in E. D. 
Herbert and E. Tov (eds.), The Bible as Book. The Hebrew Bible and the Judaean Des¬ 
ert Discoveries (London: British Library, 2002) 221-228; P. W. Flint, “The Book of 
Isaiah in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Bible as Book, 229-251. Also meaningful are 
the studies by J. Ziegler, “Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) und die erste 
Isaias-Rolle von Qumran (lQIs a ),” JBL 78 (1959) 34-59; J. Hoegenhaven, “The First 
Isaiah Scroll from Qumran (lQIsa) and the Masoretic Text,” JSOT 28 (1984) 17-35; 
A. Van der Kooij, Die alten Textzeugen des Jesajabuches. Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte 
des Alten Testaments (OBO, 35; Freiburg, Schweiz: Universitatsverlag - Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989). 

16 E. Tov, “Excerpted and Abbreviated Biblical Texts from Qumran,” RQ 16 (1995) 
581-600. 

17 A. Catastini, Isaia ed Ezechia. Studio di storia della tradizione di II Re 18-20// 
Isaiah 36-39 (Rome: Universita degli Studi “La Sapienza,” 1989) 251-5; A. Catas¬ 
tini, “Osservazioni filologiche sulla cosiddetta ‘meridiana di Achaz’ (Isaia 38:8-11 Re 
20:11),” Henoch 5 (1983) 161-178. 

18 Tanakh. The Holy Scriptures. The New JPS Translation According to the Tradi¬ 
tional Hebrew Text (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 5748 • 1988) 603 
and 695. 

19 P. W. Skehan and E. Ulrich, “Isaiah. 55 4QIsa b (Pis III-VI),” in E. Ulrich, F. M. 
Cross, R. E. Fuller, J. E. Sanderson, P. W. Skehan, E. Tov (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 ■ The 
Prophets (DJD, XV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997) 19-43. 
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2. Qumran Parabiblical Texts on Kings 

Qumran parabiblical texts offer developments based upon the Elijah- 
Elisha cycles in 1-2 Kings, though they may also reflect traditions 
which were not incorporated into the biblical texts. 

1. The paraphrase of Kings 4Qpap paraKings (4Q382) is preserved in 
a manuscript dated c. 75 BCE, consisting of 154 papyrus fragments. 
Frgs 1-5, 9, 11, 30 (40?) appear to be a paraphrase or part of a work 
recasting or quoting from the Elijah-Elisha stories (2 Kgs 2:3-4; 17:1; 
18:4; 19:16, 19). 20 

Frg. 1 is probably a biblical paraphrase based on 1 Kgs 18-19 with 
quotation from 1 Kgs 18:4 in line 2 “and he hid them by fiffties.” 
The fragment has here D^Qn, as the Hebrew Vorlage of the 

LXX Kara 7tevxr|Kovxa, “by fifties,” against the MT reading □‘’Uion that 
seems to be a haplography (compare MT v. 13). Line 3, “he feared 
Jezebel and Ahab,” is probably a paraphrase based on 1 Kgs 19:3, 
about Elijah. 

In frg. 5, line a, “Ejlijah [said] to Aha[b,” may represent a short ver¬ 
sion of 1 Kgs 17:1, lacking the different accretions of MT "QUinn 
■'ItynQ and LXX o 7ipo(pTjxric (omitted by the Lucianic manuscripts). 
Line 4, “son of Je[zebel,” may represent a filling out of the narrative 
of Kings, a rewriting which includes the names of other children of 
Jezebel and Ahab. 

Frg. 9 preserves in lines 5-8 material quoted from 2 Kgs 2:3-4 as 
well as non-biblical material. This fragment appears to be related to 
the preceding fragments 1-5 and the following 11 and 30, for all share 
the Elijah-Elisha theme: 

Frg. 9,1. 5: [Do] you [knojw that today YHWH is taking] 

Frg. 6: Elijah said] to Elisha. ‘Stay here.’] 

Frg. 7: and by] your [life,] I will not leave you] 

Frg. 8: the sons of the prophets w[ho were in Jericho to [Elisha 

Frg. 11, “for] YHWH has sent me to [Jericho,” continues the quotation 
of 2 Kgs 2:3-4 in frg. 9, line 6. 


20 S. Olyan, “4Q382. 4Qpap paraKings et al. (Pis. XXXVIII-XLI),” in H. Attridge, 
T. Elgvin, J. Milik, S. Olyan, S. White, in consultation with J. VanderKam (eds.), 
Qumran Cave 4 ■ VIII Parabiblical Texts, Part 1 (DJD, XIII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1994) 363-416. 
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The Hebrew text employed by the writer is more closely related to 
the Hebrew underlying LXX than to MT. In frg. 9, line 6, the prepo¬ 
sition missing in MT, is reflected in LXX jtpoq. Likewise in frg. 
11 (inn') by, absent from MT, is reflected in the LXX reading eu; 
Iepi^co. 

2. The Apocryphon of Elisha (4Q481a) is a manuscript from the late 
Hasmonean period, preserved in three fragments. The text of frg. 2, 
lines 3-6 corresponds to 2 Kgs 2:(?) 14—16. The text of lines 1-2 of frg. 

2, as well as that of frgs. 1 and 3 belongs probably to a paraphrastic 
work on the Elisha’s stories. The word rtf'p in frg. 3, 1. 3, suggests a 
text of “lamentation” following “and he said.” A common feature of 
expanded versions of biblical books is the addition of such material 
that may enhance the appeal or the narrative. The words ~l[3 or JlTKl 
1]N (“chief/teacher and master” or “father and master”) seem to imply 
a master-disciple relation (cf. 2 Kgs 2:12, Targum 'll). 21 

3. The Apocryphon on Samuel-Kings (6Q9) contains only scanty 
material related to these books and Chronicles. 22 

3. Allusions in Qumran Writings to Kings and 
Prophets of the Books of Kings 

Allusions to Kings contained in Qumran writings make reference to 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha and to the kings David, Solomon and 
Manasseh. They represent developments from the biblical texts, but at 
times they may preserve ancient traditions which did not make their 
way into the biblical texts. 

1. A fragmentary Aramaic text called Vision B (4Q558, 4QarP(apyrus) 
reads in line 4 “therefore I will send Elijah be[fore...],” attesting the 
expectation of Elijah as precursor to the Messiah. 


21 J. Trebolle, “481a. 4QApocryphe d’Elisee,” in G. Brooke, J. Collins, T. Elgvin, 
P. Flint, J. Greenfield, E. Larson, C. Newsom, £. Puech, L. H. Schiftfnan, M. Stone, 
J. Trebolle Barrera (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 A Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD, XXII; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997) 305-309. 

22 M. Baillet, “Un apocryphe de Samuel-Rois (PL XXIV-XXV),” in M. Baillet, J. T. 
Milik, R. de Vaux (eds.), Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Qumran (DJD, III; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1962) 119-123. 
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2. In the messianic Apocalypse (4Q521 2.ii.l) “...heaven and earth 
will obey his messiah,” there is an allusion to an anointed prophet who 
speaks of the End of Days, either Elijah or a prophet like Elijah. The 
lines “for he will heal the wounded, give life to the dead...” (4Q521 
2.ii.l2) and “I will free them” (4Q521 2.iii.l) seem to refer to Elijah or 
an Elijah-like figure, in whose time the sick are healed and the dead are 
raised. The most surprising parallel to 4Q521 comes from Matt 11:2-5 
and Luke 7:22, which identify John with the messenger sent to prepare 
the way (Mai 3:1). The signs alluded to in these passages could suggest 
that Jesus was Elijah redivivus, an identification envisaged also in Mark 
6:14-15; 8:28. In John 1:19-21, John the Baptist denies that he is either 
the Messiah, Elijah, or “the Prophet.” 23 

3. In Damascus Document CD 6:11 (cf. also Florilegium 4Q174 
1—3.i. 11) the Interpreter of the Law, “he who teaches justice at the 
end of days,” could be identified with Elijah. Later rabbinic tradition 
applied Hos 10:12, “until he comes and teaches righteousness for you,” 
to Elijah and assigned to him, as precursor of the Messiah, the role of 
settling the unresolved controversies in Jewish law. 

The Damascus Document’s statement, “This is the word that... Elisha 
[spoke] to Gehazi his servant...” (CD 8:20-21, A text) seems to apply 
the lesson of Gehazi’s punishment for betraying his master from 2 Kgs 
5:26-27 to the punishment of those who abandon the teaching of their 
master. The citation could be related to a lost pseudepigraphic work. 

4. In some texts like Aaronic Text A = Aramaic Levi d 4Q541 the trans¬ 
figuration and ascent to heaven motifs maybe modeled on the account 
of the translation of Elijah to the heavens (2 Kgs 2:1, 11) together with 
the accounts of Moses’ shining face. 

5. The Prophecy of Joshua (4Q522, 4QapocJoshua c ?) abounds in bib¬ 
lical reminiscences, in particular from Joshua, Judges, and 1 and 2 
Samuel, but also from Kings and from Chronicles. It is centered on 
the conquest of the country, but not of Zion “until the end of time.” 
In 9.ii.3 it contains the prophetic announcement of the birth of Jesse’s 


23 E. Puech, “521. 4QApocalypse messianique (PL I—III),” in Qutnran Grotte 4 ■ 
XVIII Textes hebreux (4Q521-4Q528, 4Q576-4Q579) (DJD, XXV; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1998) 1-38. 
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son, king David: “the son of Jesse, son of Phares, son of Judah, who 
will take the Rock of Zion and will expel the Amorites from it,... it is 
he who will have the idea of building a temple of YHWH, the God of 
Israel. He himself is to make all the preparations for its construction, 
but it is his youngest son, Solomon, who will build the Temple. The 
beloved of Yahweh will be blessed and shall dwell in safety in Jerusa¬ 
lem for a long time, and his people will dwell there forever.” The for¬ 
mula “a son of Jesse, son of Phares, son of Judah” has been taken from 
1 Kgs 13:2, which announces the birth of King Josiah (“A son is to be 
born to the House of David, Josiah by name”) or from a similar one 
in 1 Chr 22:9, relating to the birth of Solomon (“A son will be born 
to you. He will be a man of peace).” In 9.ii.4 the expression “Rock of 
Zion” (JV2 ybv) is not found in biblical texts, but the synonymous 
expression “Mount of Zion” (|T2 in), the “city of David” or Zion 
(2 Sam 5:7; 1 Kgs 8:1) is frequent. Also, the expression in 9.ii.5 “to 
build the Temple of YHWH, the God of Israel” (mrr , *7 mn DR nm*? 
bfcOUP , m t 7N) does not appear as such in the Bible, but is very similar 
to others in Kings (1 Kgs 5:17-19; 8:17-20). 

In 9.ii.8 the expression “the beloved of YHW[H] (mrp TT) shall 
dwell in security in Jerusalem]” seems to be referring to Solomon, 
as is the case in 2 Sam 12:25. The expression “shall dwell in security” 
refer to Judah-Israel in Jer 23:6 or to Jerusalem in Jer 33:16, but in 
Sir 47:12b they are applied to Solomon once he has strengthened his 
throne in Jerusalem (Sir 47:1 Id), which is followed by the praise of 
the Israel’s Great Ancestors in v. 13: nun 1 t6w HOm bin r\nb\27 
I'lDH l*?. These quotations fasten the attribution of “the beloved of 
YHW[H] shall dwell in security in Jerusalem]” to Solomon and the 
Davidic dynasty. 24 

6. Pseudo-Danieh ar (4Q245 frg. 1 i) preserves a reference to David 
and a book or writing, similar to the writings referred in 4Q243 frg. 
6, lines 2-4, that contained a survey of biblical history. Listed in 1 i 
5-10, are the names of several priests or High Priests, ranging from 
Levi (?) and Qahat to Onias, Jonathan and Simon in the Hellenistic 


24 £. Puech, “522. 4QProphetie de Josue (4QapocJosue c ?),” in Qumran Grotte 4 ■ 
XVIII Textes hebreux (4Q521 - 4Q528, 4Q576 - 4Q579) (DJD, XXV; Oxford: Clar¬ 
endon Press, 1998) 39-74; £. Puech, “Rock of Zion,” in L. H. Schiffman and J. C. 
VanderKam (eds.), Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: University Press, 
2000) 783-4. 
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period. The missing text must have contained many more names, most 
of which are found in the high priestly list in 1 Chr 5:27-41. In 1 i 
11-13, David and Solomon mark a new departure, with a list of the 
kings of Israel that probably began with Saul and ended with Zedekiah 
in the missing line 14. Since the preceding list of priests continued 
into the Hellenistic era, it is reasonable to conclude the list of kings 
continued beyond line 12 down to Zedekiah, the last king of Judah. 
The lists of priests and kings in 4Q245 are functionally similar to the 
reviews of history that frequently appear in apocalypses and pseudo- 
prophetic texts. 25 

7. The Psalms scroll from Cave 11 (llQPs a [11Q5] 27.2-11) provides 
a summary of David’s life, drawing upon 1-2 Samuel, certain Psalms, 
and various intertestamentary traditions. 26 It reads: “(David) wrote 
3,600 psalms; and songs to sing before the altar over the whole-burnt 
perpetual offering every day, for all the days of the year, 364; and for 
the offering of the Sabbaths, 52 songs, and for the offering of the New 
Moons and for all the Solemn Assemblies and for the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, 30 songs. And all the songs that he spoke were 446, and songs 
for making music over the stricken, 4. And the total was 4,050.” This 
passage is inspired by 2 Sam 23:1-7, but also picks from the text refer¬ 
ring to Solomon in lKgs 5:9-12, where it is said that the wisest of 
all men “composed 3,000 proverbs and his songs numbered 1,005,” 
according to MT (5,000 songs, LXX). 27 The original number of songs 
can be 1,050, after a confusion between mem and he (DtZJQn - nU?Dn). 
In that case, the ancient tradition attributed to David and Solomon the 
same number of songs: 4,050, distributed in 3,000 proverbs and 1,050 
songs in the case of Solomon and 3,600 psalms and 446 + 4 songs in 
that of David. 28 


25 £. Puech, “245. 4Qpseudo-Daniel c ar,” in G. Brooke, J.Collins, T. Elgvin, P. Flint, 
J. Greenfield, E. Larson, C. Newsom, £. Puech, L. H. Schiffman, M. Stone, J. Trebolle 
Barrera, in consultation with J. VanderKam (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 ■ XVII Parabiblical 
Texts, Part 3 (DJD, XXII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996) 153-164. 

26 C. E. Evans, “David in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Scrolls and the Scriptures. 
Qumran Fifty Years After (ed. S. E. Porter and C. E. Evans; JSPSup, 26; Sheffield: Shef¬ 
field Academic Press, 1997) 183-197. 

27 J. A. Sanders, The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1967) 87. 

28 £. Puech “Les deux derniers Psaumes davidiques du rituel d'exorcisme, 1 lQPsAp a 
IV 4-V 14,” in D. Dimant and U. Rappaport (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls. Forty Years 
of Research (Leiden: Brill - Jerusalem: The Magnes Press/Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1992) 
64-89, see 64. 
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8. Noncanonical Psalms A (4Q380) and Noncanonical Psalms B 
(4Q381) contain superscriptions, none of them connected with David, 
which serve to attribute the psalms involved to biblical figures. One 
such heading reads “[Prayer of...k]ing of Judah” (4Q381 31.4). The 
only complete superscription preserved is “Prayer of Manasseh, king 
of Judah, when the King of Assyria imprisoned Him” (nU71Q*7 n*73n 
-myN inN I'm mirr fba) (4 Q38i 33 . 8 ). 

The expression ntyiQ*? is to be understood as indicating the pseude- 
pigraphic author. In spite ofbeing, according to 2 Kgs 21:10-15; 24:3-4, 
the most wicked of the Judean kings, Chronicles mentions a prayer 
of Manasseh, who was exiled to Babylon for his sins but repented 
and prayed to God and was returned to Jerusalem (2 Chr 33:10-17): 
“Manasseh’s deeds, his prayer to his God, and the words of the seers 
who spoke to him in the name of the Lord God of Israel are in the 
annals of the kings of Israel. His prayer, and how God received his 
entreaty... are written in the records of the seers” (2 Chr 33, 18-19). 

The superscription concludes with “THyN "[*70 lnN 1*731. This pat¬ 
tern (1 plus the infinitive construct) is found regularly in titles in the 
biblical Psalter to indicate the historical circumstance. The language 
of the superscription does not seem to be modeled explicitly on the 
story of Manasseh’s removal to Babylon as told in 2 Chr 33:10ff. 29 The 
Qumran “prayer of Manasseh” may represent an early extra-biblical 
tradition, independent and perhaps even pre-dating the Manasseh tra¬ 
dition known in 2 Chr 33:1—19. 30 

4. The Qumran Contribution to the Textual and 
Literary Study of the Books of Kings 

Other Qumran biblical manuscripts shed light on the textual history 
of the Books of Kings. Hever XII gr contains the text of the proto- 
Theodotionic recension, that is also found in two sections of LXX 
Kings: 1 Kgs 1:1-2:11 and 1 Kgs 22:1-2 Kgs 25:30. Before Qumran the 


29 E. M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran: A Pseudepigraphic Collec¬ 
tion (HSS, 28; Atlanta, 1986) 25-6, 138 and 155; E. M. Schuller, “4Q380 and 4Q381: 
Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran,” in D. Dimant and U. Rappaport The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Forty Years of Research (Leiden: Brill - Jerusalem: The Magnes Press/Yad Izhak 
Ben-Zvi, 1992) 90-99. 

30 W. M. Schniedewind, “A Qumran Fragment of the Ancient ‘Prayer of Manasseh’?” 
ZAW 108 (1996) 105-107; W. M. Schniedewind, “The Source Citations of Manasseh: 
King Manasseh in History and Homily,” VT 91 (1991) 450-61. 
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existence of a recension elaborated by Theodotion in the 2nd c. was 
known. Its text enjoyed such diffusion that it managed to supplant the 
original version in many of the preserved manuscripts. Origen used it 
in his Hexaplae to fill in the lacunae in the text of LXX as compared 
with the Hebrew. Before Qumran it had been noted also that many 
quotations from OT in NT reproduced the Theodotionic text, a fact 
which required the existence of an Ur-Theodotion. Also, in the books 
of Kings differences in translation had been detected. They induced 
scholars to conceive the existence of two different translators, one for 
the sections 1 Kgs 1:1-2:11 and 1 Kgs 22:1-2 Kgs 25:30, and another 
one for the sections 1 Kgs 2:12-21:19 (Thackeray). The explanation of 
all of this came thanks to the study of the Minor Prophets scroll from 
Nahal Hever, which made known the existence of a proto-theodot- 
ionic recension, known sometimes as kaige. This recension was carried 
out in Palestine at the beginning of the 1st c. BCE or perhaps earlier. 
It represented the first attempt to bring the Old Greek text in line with 
the form of the Hebrew text that was in use by that time in Rabbinic 
circles, an early form of the Hebrew Masoretic tradition. 31 

This recension affected the text of two of the sections of Kings estab¬ 
lished by Thackeray: 1 Kgs 1:1-2:11 and 1 Kgs 22:1-2 Kgs 25:30. In 
these sections the Codex Vaticanus (B) from the 4th century and the 
manuscripts y and a, reproduce the text of the proto-Theodotionic 
recension. In these sections the Lucianic text (boc 2 e,) is the only one 
that preserves a text which is very close or substantially identical to that 
of the Old Greek. The merit of LXX L resides in the fact that, behind 
the Hexaplaric and Lucianic elements, there lurks a text which corre¬ 
sponds to a level of textual tradition prior to the proto-Theodotionic 
recension. The Antiochene Greek becomes therefore the only way of 
approach to the Old Greek text. The study of the biblical Qumran 
manuscripts has provided a further clarification of the nature of the 
Lucianic text, although many problems are still unresolved. Lucianic 
readings of Samuel agree with the Hebrew of 4QSam a against the 
MT and the Old Greek, which in such cases does not show traces of 
recensional activity. This observation prompted the identification of 
a proto-Lucianic recension. The fact that the Old Latin version (end 


31 D. Barthelemy, Les Devanciers d’Aquila (VTSup, 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963); D. Bar¬ 
thelemy, “Les problemes textuels de 2 Sam 11,2-1 Rois 2,11 reconsideres a la lumiere 
de certaines critiques des Devanciers d’Aquila1972 Proceedings IOSCS (1972) 16-89; 
T. McLay, “Kaige and Septuagint Research,” Textus XIX (1998) 127-139. 
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of the 2nd c. CE) translates a Greek text very akin to that used later 
as the basis for the Lucianic recension (B. Fischer, A. Rahlfs, L. Dieu, 
C. F. Burney, R. S. Haupert) and also the fact that the Greek text of the 
historian Josephus (1st c. CE) (A. Mez, H. St. J. Thackeray) presents 
Eucianic readings gave occasion to the hypothesis of a “Lucian before 
Lucian.” This hypothesis could not be checked before Qumran, but the 
coincidence of Hebrew readings of 4QSam a with Lucianic readings has 
provided a solid basis to the hypothesis of a proto-Lucianic text. 32 The 
tendency of the Lucianic recension to expand the text through dupli¬ 
cates, additions and harmonizations, taking parallel passages as a point 
of departure, etc. is well-known. However, Rahlfs, in spite of being 
prejudiced against the possible existence of a “Lucian before Lucian,” 
was himself compelled to classify quite a few readings of LXX L among 
the variants which cannot be explained through the text of LXX B or 
which, for any reason whatever, should be reckoned as pre-Lucianic. 33 

Post-Qumran research on the text of LXX, of its recensions and 
versions has to show itself more ready to acknowledge the value of the 
textual tradition represented by LXX L in the kaige sections when it is 
supported by OL readings, the parallel Hebrew text of Chronicles, the 
Greek text used by Josephus and the intermediate pre-Hexaplaric stra¬ 
tum of the Armenian version. The “Old Latin” occasionally preserves 
textual traces of the “Old Greek” that go back to an “Old Hebrew” 
text. 34 The older texts, the OG and the OL, were replaced by recen- 
sional texts, the Hexaplaric or Lucianic in the Greek tradition and the 
Vulgate in the Latin. The recensional history of the versions is noth¬ 
ing but a reflection of a similar process at the level of the Hebrew 
tradition: the progressive marginalization of an old edition, reflected 
in LXX, in favor of a more complete and modern edition, that trans¬ 
mitted by the Masoretic tradition. The tradition underlying LXX could 
in the beginning have tried to impose itself as most representative of 
the Temple. 35 


32 F. M. Cross, “The Evolution of a Theory of Local Texts,” in F. M. Cross and 
S. Talmon (eds.) Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (Cambridge, 1975) 315; 
E. Ulrich, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (Missoula, Montana, 1978) 95f. 

33 A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien (3. Heft; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1911) 192-258. 

34 J. Trebolle Barrera, “From the Old Latin Trough the Old Greek to the Old 
Hebrew (2 Kgs 10,25-28),” Textus XI (1984) 17-36. 

35 E. Tov, “Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible 1947-1997,” in F. Garcia Mar¬ 
tinez and E. Noort (eds.), Perspectives in the Study of the Old Testament and Early 
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In this sense, research on the history of the text of Kings faces sev¬ 
eral successive tasks: distinguish OL readings which reflect OG from 
others which reproduce a recensional text in kaige sections; distin¬ 
guish the pre-Lucianic readings which allow for an approximation to 
the OG text from those which correspond to the 4th century Lucianic 
recension; distinguish OG readings which reflect the peculiarities of 
the translator or the Jewish exegesis of the times from those readings 
which go all the way back to a Hebrew Vorlage different from MT. 36 

The author(s) of Chronicles knew a text of Samuel-Kings similar to 
that attested by 4QSam a (4Q51), the OG and its proto-Lucianic recen¬ 
sion, the OL and the Greek of Josephus. 37 Many variants that were 
ascribed to the author(s) of Chronicles, particularly historical or theo¬ 
logical changes, are rather to be explained as elements proper to that 
textual tradition of Samuel-Kings. 38 Chronicles preserves some read¬ 
ings that are older than the parallel in Masoretic Text Samuel/Kings. 
Two patterns characterize variants between Kings and Chronicles: 1. 
LXX of Kings agrees with the Hebrew of Chronicles against MT Kings; 
2. Kings and Chronicles agree against LXX Kings. These are commonly 
glosses taken from the text of Chronicles and introduced in the proto- 
Masoretic tradition of Kings. The Hebrew source of LXX ignored such 
additions, as it is the case in 8:la.2.3a.4.5. The unparalleled materials 
of Chronicles have always raised the question of possible extra-biblical 
sources. As for the section about the buildings of the Temple (2 Chr 
3), it has been suggested that, besides 1 Kgs 6-8, the author knew a 
text akin to that of the Temple Scroll (11QT [11Q19] v-vii). 39 

Qumran confirms the antiquity of MT Kings, as to the defective 
orthography for example, but also the text-critical value of the OG. The 
considerable variations (pluses and minuses, transpositions, different 


Judaism. A Symposium in Honour of Adam S. van der Woude on the Occasion of His 
70th Birthday (VTSup, 73; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 65. 

36 Cfr. recently, F. H. Polak, “The Septuagint Account of Solomon’s Reign: Revision 
and Ancient Recension,” in B. A. Taylor (ed.), X Congress of the IOSCS, Oslo 1998 
(Atlanta: SBL, 2001) 139-164; Z. Talshir, “1 Kings and 3 Kingdoms - Origin and Revi¬ 
sion. Case Study: The Sins of Solomon (1 Kgs 11),” Textus XXI (2002) 71-106. 

37 F. M. Cross, “The Old Testament at Qumran,” in The Ancient Library of Qumran 
(Biblical Seminar, 30; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 121-142; E. Ulrich 
Charles, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM, 19; Chico CA, 1978). 

38 W. Lemke, “The Synoptic Problem in the Chronicler’s History,” HTR 58 (1965) 
349-363. 

39 G. Steins, Die Chronik als kanonisches Abschluss Phdnomen: Studien zur Entste- 
hung und Theologie von H2 Chronik (BBB, 93; Bodenheim, 1995). 
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chronological systems, etc.) that the OG offers with respect to the MT 
are not due so much to the work of the Greek translator, as they reflect 
a text different from that transmitted by the Masoretic tradition. The 
Hebrew original of the Greek version represents a literary edition of 
the books older and shorter than that known in MT. In this line, the 
differences between MT and OG in 1-2 Kings match different edi¬ 
tions, as it is the case in the other historical books, as has been shown 
by the Qumranic manuscripts 4QJos a , 40 4QJudg a , 41 4QSam a , which give 
grounds the existence of several editions of those books. 42 

Although the “proto-Masoretic” text is in a majority in Qumran, 43 
this majority character is not equally distributed among the diverse col¬ 
lections of biblical books. It progressively diminishes from Pentateuch, 
Isaiah and Minor Prophets, to Psalms, Former Prophets, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, until Job, Daniel and other books from the Writings. “Former 
Prophets” monopolize a good share of texts from the two categories 
indicated by E. Tov: texts close to the presumed Hebrew source of 
LXX (4QSam a , together with 4QLev d , 4QDeut q and 4QJer bd ) and non- 
aligned texts (4QJos a , 4QJudg a and 4QSam a , together with 4QDeut b chk , 
4QIs c , 4QXIT, 4QDan a , llQpaleoLev a ). 44 The historical books, which 
have undergone a process of Deuteronomistic redaction, are those 
which better match a model of editorial pluralism. In the book of Jer¬ 
emiah, LXX and 4QJer bd transmit a previous edition of this book 45 and 
MT together with 4QJer ac that of a second augmented edition. 


40 E. Ulrich, “47. 4QJosh a ,” in E. Ulrich, F. M. Cross, S. W. Crawford, J. A. Duncan, 
P. W. Skehan, E. Tov, J. Trebolle Barrera (eds.), Qumran Cave 4 ■ IX: Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Kings (DJD, XIV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995) 143-52. 

41 J. Trebolle Barrera, “49. 4QJudg a ,” in Qumran Cave 4 ■ IX: Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings (DJD, XIV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995) 161-164. 

42 E. Ulrich, “Multiple Literary Editions: Reflections toward a Theory of the His¬ 
tory of the Biblical Text,” in D. W. Parry and S. D. Ricks (eds.), Current Research and 
Technological Developments on the Dead Sea Scrolls: Conference on the Texts from the 
Judean Desert, Jerusalem, 30 April 1995 (STDJ, 20; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 78-105. 

43 A. S. Van der Woude, “Pluriformity and Uniformity: Reflections on the Trans¬ 
mission of the Text of the Old Testament,” in J. N. Bremmer and F. Garcia Martinez 
(eds.), Sacred History and Sacred Texts in Early Judaism: A Symposium in Honour of 
A.S. van der Woude (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992) 15-169. 

44 E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (2nd ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press - Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 1992) 115-6. 

45 “It seems very likely that the OG was translated from a Hebrew text which was 
very close to these two Qumran texts,” E. Tov, Textual Criticism, 320; E. Tov, “70.72b. 
4QJer a ' e ,” in E. Ulrich, F. M. Cross, R. E. Fuller, J. E. Sanderson, P. W. Skehan and 
E. Tov (eds.) Qumran Cave 4 ■ X: The Prophets (DJD, XIX; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1997) 145-207. 
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MT and LXX differ considerably throughout 1-2 Kings with regard 
to synchronisms and the counting of the years of the divided monar¬ 
chy. According to Shenkel and other scholars, the chronological sys¬ 
tem underlying LXX has been altered to the system now reflected in 
MT. 46 MT and LXX also differ in the composition and order of the 
different units which compose the text, as well as in numerous addi¬ 
tions and omissions, which, as a whole, give individual character to 
each of the two editions. 

The study of all these phenomena goes beyond the framework of 
the methods of textual criticism. It rather requires a joint analysis 
of textual and literary criticism, aware both of variants produced in 
the history of the transmission of the text and of the literary changed 
brought about in the previous history of redaction and edition of 
the book. 47 In this sense, the study of the diverse textual forms of MT 
and LXX overlaps that of the latest phases of Deuteronomistic redac¬ 
tion. Thus, the joint study of MT and LXX allows us to recognize that 
certain redaction characteristics, like the increasing mention of Moses 
or the Torah, as well as the insertion of quotes or allusions to pas¬ 
sages from Deuteronomy, correspond to phenomena of the process 
of edition of the books rather than to the previous phase of redaction 
of the text. 

Qumran brings the necessity of going back to the former paradigm 
of the study of the composition and ordering of the book, which was 
marginalized by the insistence during the last half century, starting 


46 J. D. Shenkel, Chronology and Recensional Development in the Greek Text of 
Kings (HSM, 1; Cambridge Mass., 1968) 87ff. 

47 J. Trebolle Barrera, “Redaction, Recension, and Midrash in the Books of Kings,” 
in G. N. Knoppers and J. G. McConville (eds.), Reconsidering Israel and Judah. Recent 
Studies on the Deuteronomistic History (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000) 475- 
492. Recently A. Schenker acknowledges that LXX represents a redactional level prior 
to that represented by MT, A. Schenker, Alteste Textgeschichte der Konigsbilcher. Die 
hebrdische Vorlage der ursprunglichen Septuaginta Is alteste Textform der Konigsbiicher 
(OBO, 199; Fribourg: Academic Press - Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004); 
A. Schenker, Septante et texte Massoretique dans I’histoire la plus ancienne du texte 
de 1 Rois 2-14 (Cahiers de la Revue BiSlique, 48; Paris, 2000). Schenker considers 
that LXX preserves in 1 Kgs 20:10-20, where groups of dances, including David him¬ 
self, are mentioned, elements which were removed from MT, probably in the 2nd c. 
BCE: A. Schenker, “Junge Garden oder akrobatische Tanzer? Das Verhaltnis zwischen 
1 Kon 20 MT und 3 Regn 21 LXX,” in A. Schenker (ed.), The Earliest Text of the 
Hebrew Bible. The Relationship between the Masoretic Text and the Hebrew Base of the 
Septuagint Reconsidered (Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 2003) 17-34. 
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with M. Noth, in the study of the history of Deuteronomistic redac¬ 
tion. The variants attested by Qumran manuscripts in the historical 
books, 4QJos a , 4QJudg a and 4QSam a , are not related so much to small 
isolated variants, but to the ordering of narrative units, as well as to 
their absence or presence and connection with each other. 




THE TEXT OF 1-2 KINGS USED BY JOSEPHUS 
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Ecole biblique et archeologique franqaise de Jerusalem 


The text of 1-2 Kings is problematic in many respects: first many 
words or even verses are difficult to understand; second, in compari¬ 
son with the Greek versions, it is quite different in order and content; 
third, the parallel portions in 2 Chronicles sometimes appear to have 
a more original text.* 

Josephus’ Biblical paraphrase is somewhat loose, but it allows us to 
characterize his sources broadly From Ant. 7:343 through 10:185, i.e. 
from the last days of David until the fall of Jerusalem, he follows 1-2 
Kings and 1-2 Chronicles, adding some data from Jonah, Nahum, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as well as scattered Jewish traditions and 
quotations from Greek historians. 

This paper aims at demonstrating two statements: first, he never used 
any known Greek translation of the Bible for 1-2 Kings, although he 
was aware of the Letter of Aristeas (incidentally, the same is true from 
Genesis through 1 Maccabees); second, his source for 1-2 Kings has 
some contacts with the source of Antiochian (Lucianic) recension (£), 
but on the whole it is quite close to the Massoretic text (MT), how¬ 
ever, it has some peculiar features which suggest that he did not have 
2 Chronicles as we know it. 


1. Josephus’ Hebrew Bible 

Josephus himself tells us that he has “translated” (pe0r|ppr|veupevr|v) 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, as stated in the prologue of the Antiqui¬ 
ties (1:5). The same claim is sometimes made within the narrative, 
even more clearly. About Jonah, he feels compelled to tell of the 
miracles as written “in the Hebrew books” (9:208). Later he insists 


* NB. In addition to the usual abbreviations, £ for the Antiochian (Lucianic) recen¬ 
sion; + after a reference indicates that the feature quoted appears elsewhere. 
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(10:218): “In the beginning of this history, I have said that I intended 
to do no more than translate (or ‘paraphrase’ jiexacppdCeiv) the Hebrew 
books into the Greek language.” About the book of Daniel, which 
Josephus uses extensively, he warns his reader that should he want to 
know the secrets of the future, he must scrutinize the text by himself, a 
difficult task he has done privately (Ant. 10:210); we may surmise that 
he does not refer to a Greek book, which suggests that he addresses 
the Jews. In Ag. Ap. 1:54 he states: “I have translated (perrippriveuKa) 
the Archaeology from the holy books.” 

In the same prologue of the Antiquities, he alludes, as a precedent to 
his own work, to the story of the Greek translation of the Pentateuch 
made in Alexandria upon a request of Ptolemy II; indeed he knew the 
Letter of Aristeas, which he used thoroughly at its chronological place 
(12). Then he adds (1:12-13): “But [the king] did not obtain all our 
writing at that time: those who were sent to Alexandria as translators 
gave him only the books of the Laws, while there are a vast number of 
other matters in our sacred books, for they contain the history of five 
thousand years.” 

This paper will conclude that we may trust Josephus when he states: 
1. that he translated or paraphrased from the Hebrew; 2. that he is the 
first to render into Greek the historical books (former Prophets), at least 
in connection with an official request, which implies some protection 
of the works in public libraries. 

1.1. Status Questionis 

It is obvious, however, that the Antiquities has many contacts with LXX 
against MT; therefore many commentators have not taken Josephus’ 
statements seriously, out of the assumption that the only Hebrew Bible 
extant in his time was MT, supposed to have been fixed at the Yabneh 
academy after the war and immediately diffused everywhere. 

A considerable stir was elicited by A. Mez 1 when he showed that 
from Joshua through 2 Samuel Josephus’ paraphrase has a significant 
relationship with a then recently rediscovered form of LXX, called 
“Lucianic recension” (£). Later, H. St. J. Thackeray, who had prepared 
the Loeb edition of the Antiquities and who had studied LXX a great 


1 A. Mez, Die Bible des Josephus, untersucht fur Buch V-VII der Archdologie (Basel: 
Jaeger und Kober, 1905 [1895]). 
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deal, concluded boldly that from 1 Sam through 1 Macc Josephus had 
used, besides a Semitic source, a £-type scroll of the Greek Bible, 2 hence 
his proposal of a “proto-Lucianic” recension of LXX. Indeed, Josephus’ 
contacts with £ are innumerable. 3 But we may ask whether this is valid 
proof that Josephus used a Greek text, and not a Hebrew Bible close 
to the source of £. This question is prompted by a fact easy to check: 
Josephus’ spelling of the proper names is often independent of both £ 
and LXX. 

Of course, there is no consistency, but it can be shown that the 
Christian copyists, whose Bible was LXX, doctored the text in many 
places. For instance, the name Noah is always spelled Nroe as in LXX, 
but in Ant. 1:129 we read Nro^ot;, and Josephus explains his declen¬ 
sion system at this very place. Thus we may conclude that this is the 
only place where this name has not been altered by copyists into the 
well known LXX form. Another example represents a numerous class 
of correct name translations, while LXX gives only an unrecogniz¬ 
able transcription: Zaphnath-Paaneah, the name Pharaoh gave Joseph 
(Gen 41:45), is flips 11122 in MT and Tov0opcpavr|x in LXX; Ant. 2:9 
has TovBoi; Odvri/oc, with the relevant declension; we see immediately 
two indisputable contacts with LXX: the first letter T-, a metathesis 
for -22L and the final x for n. But we may remark first that Josephus 
never transcribes n within a word, and second that he explains the 
name correctly (“Discoverer of Secrets”), which is impossible with the 
LXX form. Thus we can safely conclude that the MSS betray a copyist’s 
“correction” after LXX. 

Anyway, in spite of Thackeray’s authoritative statement, the subse¬ 
quent translators of the Loeb edition, as well as the team of the Rei- 
nach edition made interesting remarks in the footnotes but refrained 
from any conclusion. Schalit, in both his Hebrew translation and his 
Namenworterbuch, attributed all the peculiar features of Josephus to 
“his Septuagint,” but did not wonder what could have been the source 
of such a Greek form. As for more specific studies, mention should 


2 H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and Historian (Stroock Lectures, 1928; 
New York: Jewish Institute of Religion Press, 1929) 85. But he gives very few instances 
to justify his claim; more are to be found in the footnotes of his translation, H. St. J. 
Thackeray, Josephus I. The Life. Against Apion (Loeb Classical Library; London, 1926). 

3 See E. Nodet, Flavius Josephe: les Antiquites juives, livres VI-VII (Paris: Ed. du 
Cerf, 2001) XIX-XXVII. 
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be made of the evidence from the Qumran fragments: 4QSam a and 
4QSam b , do have impressive contacts with Josephus against all other 
witnesses. 4 


1.2. On 1-2 Kings 

Here are some preliminary remarks: first, the break between Ant. 7 
(David’s death) and Ant. 8 (beginnings of Solomon’s reign, 1 Kgs 2:12) 
corresponds to the separation between 2 Samuel and 1 Kings in £; 
second, the break between Ant. 9 (origin of the Samaritans, 2 Kgs 17) 
and Ant. 10 (Hezekiah’s submission to Sennacherib, 2 Kgs 18:13), cor¬ 
responds to the beginning of the parallel portion of Is 36:1-39:8, but 
he never follows its peculiarities; third, Josephus dislocates 1 Kgs 7 
(Solomon’s works: he builds the Temple before his palace) and puts 
1 Kgs 21 (Naboth’s vineyard) before 1 Kgs 20 (the Ben-Hadad war), as 
both LXX and £ do, but he does not know the special portions of LXX 
and/or £. Sometimes, he rearranges the order of his sources to show 
the synchronisms between the two kingdoms. When he does this, he 
always introduces a digression or some personal comment; the same 
device can be seen when he moves from one Biblical book to another, 
or when he quotes a Greek authority. 

But Josephus does not report everything. First, in Ant. 9:51, he jumps 
from 2 Kgs 4:7 to 6:8 (Elisha’s miracles), but this is probably a lacuna 
of the MSS, for the beginning of the following incident is missing; 
however, he omits other miracles of Elisha (2 Kgs 2 and 8:1-6), for he 
is always reluctant to tell of wonders. Second, he omits the references 
to the royal archives, the repetitions, the refrains on the wickedness of 
the kings of Israel; he edits the speeches and prayers, which historians 
were permitted to do from the time of Thucydides. 

He omits some other details: 1 Kgs 4:1-6 (names of Solomon’s 
servants); 1 Kgs 6:11-14 (MT only: God’s promise); 1 Kgs 7:41-44 
(difficult verses on the works); 1 Kgs 9:24-25 (sacrifices performed 
by Solomon); 1 Kgs 11:5, 7-8 (Solomon’s idolatry); 1 Kgs 15:13-16 
(idolatry with king Asa); 1 Kgs 16:34 (gaps in £: impious building of 
Jericho); 1 Kgs 22:19-33 (the heavenly court); 1 Kgs 22:44-48 (idolatry 


4 See E. Ulrich, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM, 19; Missoula, 
Mont.: Scholars Press, 1978); but he maintains that Josephus used a Greek translation, 
a conclusion challenged by fi. Nodet, “Josephus and the Books of Samuel,” in Fest¬ 
schrift Louis H. Feldman (forthcoming). 
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in Jehoshaphat’s time); 2 Kgs 12:3, 15-17 (idolatry and fund collection 
in Joash’s time; gaps in 2 Chr, which Josephus follows); 2 Kgs 14:34, 
15:4 (idolatry in Amaziah’s time; 2 Kgs 16:12-17 (Ahaz’s idolatry); 
2 Kgs 17:30-33 (idolatry in Samaria). These omissions are consistent in 
some way; besides the wonders, Josephus is reluctant to tell of Israelite 
idolatry, because in his time it was a common accusation against the 
Jews (see Tacit, Hist. 5.3.2; Ag. Ap. 2:112-114). 

As for the nature of Josephus’ source (Kings), we have to sort out vari¬ 
ous cases. First, he does have contacts with LXX and £ against MT. 

- At the end of 1 Kgs 2:37, LXX and MT kou copKioev abxov 6 Pacu^ebt; 
ev xrj fjpepa EKeivp, “and the king made him swear on that day” 
(from Minn DVl -J^nn lnynum); Ant. 8:17 has a different word¬ 
ing kou opKoui; abxov TtpoaTjvdyKaae junfiaaBou, “and he added the 
obligation of taking an oath,” then Josephus stresses (§19) that the 
oaths were clearly uttered. 

- In 1 Kgs 7:15 MT TlQyn HK 2D 1 , “(a twelve-cubit line) mea¬ 
sured the circumference of the second pillar;” one may ask about 
the circumference of the first pillar, but LXX and £ have ekuk^ou 
abxov Kai xo naxoc, xob axbtam xeoodprov SaKxb^rov xa Koxtabpaxa 
Kai obxax; 6 aruXoi; 6 Sebxepot;, “(a fourteen-cubit line) measured 
its circumference (of the first pillar), the thickness of the pillar four 
fingers [around] the cavity, and so the second pillar;” this depends 
on a longer text wri -nnyn (pi nimux -nnyn i nyi) -nnyn m no 1 ; 
thus it appears that MT jumps from 21Qyn to TlQyn. Ant. 8:77 has, 
oxijLodc 8bo ya/vKobc eoaiBev xo 7id'/oc xeoodprov 8aKxbA,(ov, “two 
(hollow) pillars of bronze which was four fingers in thickness.” Jose¬ 
phus read the longer form, but he says with MT that the circumfer¬ 
ence of the pillars was twelve cubits, against LXX and £. 

- In 1 Kgs 7:40, Hiram makes the “lavers,” MT mi'D, but LXX and 
£ have ^ePpxai;, “cauldrons” (from LUT'D; witnessed by 4QKgs and 
2 Chr 4:11), which fits better the context, and so Ant. 8:88. 

- In 1 Kgs 9:3, after Solomons payer, God replies 1 12 t ? nULinn, “you 
have made supplications before me;” LXX and £ add jte7toir|Kd ooi 
Kara nocaav xqc 7ipooei)yb v cion, “I did for you according to your 
whole prayer,” from "[Ll^DLl *722 fb 1 n 1 tyy; in Ant. 8:125, Josephus 
introduces a dream in which Solomon is told that “God has hearkened 
to his prayer” (xfjc, eb%fjq ercriKoov xov 0eov). 

- For Hadad (1 Kgs 11:14+ MT TTLI, LXX-£ A8ep from TTLl) and 
Hadad-Ezer (11:23 + MT “iTjrnn, LXX ASpa^ap, £ ASpaa^ap from 
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"ITjrnn, cf. 2 Sam 8:3), Josephus writes consistently A8epot; and 
ASpaa^apov {Ant. 8:199+). 

- In 1 Kgs 11:29, the prophet Ahijah meets Jeroboam “on the road” MT 
rm, but LXX and £ add kou djteoxrioev ocuxov ek xpc oSou, “and he 
led him away from the road,” from “[TTHQ 1H1N 101; so Ant. 8:206 
cojxov d7tfiYayev ex xrjc o8ou. MT seems to have jumped from *[TT 

to *[11. 

- In 1 Kgs 12:28, king Jeroboam makes “two calves of gold” ’’bty HU? 
31T, but LXX, £ and Ant. 8:226 have 8uo 8apdA£i<; xpuaai;, “two 
heifers of gold,” from 31T m^Jiy (cf. Deut 21:3 n^y, LXX SapaAu;). 
Thus any connection with the golden calf of Exod 32:4 (LXX pooyov), 
a passage omitted by Josephus, is severed. 

- In 1 Kgs 19:11, God says to Elijah in his cave “Go out,” N2, but LXX 
and £ add aupxov, “tomorrow” (~inQ), and so Ant. 8:351 7tpooeA0exv 
ext; xo U7tou0pov xrj fbuonop, “to come out into the open air on the 
morrow.” 

- In 1 Kgs 22:34, Ahab, the wounded king of Israel, says to his chariot 
driver “Take me out of the camp” (ninon |Q, as in 2 Chr 18:33), but 
here LXX and £ have a more likely ek xou rcoAipoo, “out of the war” 
(from nnr6nn jn); so Ant. 8:415 Eqayayeiv xrjc pdypc, “to carry 
[him] off from the battle.” 

- In 1 Kgs 22:37, MT says fban nft v l, “and the king died,” but this 
occurs after Ahab’s death and the end of the battle; LXX and £ 
have oxi xe0vtikev 6 PacoA-eix;, “because the king is dead” (no O 
■J^Qn), which fits in the context, and so Ant. 8:416 oxi xe0vtik£v 
“( he said) that he was dead.” In MT, one letter seems to have been 
misread. 

- According to 2 Kgs 9:24 MT, king Joram sank down “in his chariot,” 
12312, but LXX and £ have eju xa yovaxa afixofi, “on his knees” 
(from 1[ , ]3133), and Ant. 9:119 7tead>v ejii yovn, “having fallen on 
his knee” (from 13133). MT differs from the others by a metathesis 
of similar letters. 

- In 2 Kgs 9:32, MT has '’D TIN ’ft (in front of Jezebel, Jehu asks), 
“Who is with me? Who?” against LXX-£ Ti ei on; Kaxd(3r)0x pex’ 
epon, “Who are you? Come down with me! (from TIN HI TIN y D) 
and Ant. 9:122 ejxnv0avexo xiq elT| xai KaxaP&oav pkeiv upot; anxov 
EKeAenoe, “he asked who she was and commanded her to come down 
to him.” Incidentally, MT is more consistent, for in the sequel some 
eunuchs hear the call and throw her down. 
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Besides this, Josephus has some contacts with £ (but nothing with LXX 

alone). 

- In 1 Kgs 3:25, Solomon says “Divide the living child in two, and give 
half to one, and half to the other,” and £ adds kou to t£0vt|k6<; opoiox; 
SieA-exe kou Sote djupoxepaic, “and the same way divide the dead 
and give to both” (from JITTI^ Uhl HU p nan JINl); Ant. 8:31 
rearranges the longer form ocpcpoxepoc 8r/oxopf|oai toc rcouSJoc, oncoq 
eKaxepax ^d(3comv ava qpxcru too xe C,cbvToq kou too xexe^enxriKoxoi;: 
Solomon ordered the bodyguard “to cut both children in halves, in 
order that either [woman] might take half the living child and half 
the dead.” 

- In 1 Kgs 16:34, £ omits the rebuilding of Jericho by Hiel (VNTI, 
Ayu]£) of Bethel, which fulfills a curse pronounced by Joshua. So 
Josephus in Ant. 8:318, but in Ant. 5:31, he has reported the curse 
against whoever rebuilds Jericho and added “in the sequel we shall 
recount the calamity which it entailed.” The curse is given in Josh 
6:26, where LXX-£ adds as a gloss that O 'Cav of Bethel will fulfill the 
curse. Josephus read a similar gloss in Josh 6. 

- In 2 Kgs 1:17, LXX is short “And [Azariah] died according to the 
Lord’s word, which Elijah had spoken;” MT and £ add “and Jehoram 
became king in his place, because [Azariah] had no son;” and £ further 
adds to “Jehoram” 6 dSetapcx; 'OyoCeion, “the brother of Ahaziah,” and 
so Ant. 9:27 6 ocSeA-tpoq 'Iropocpo:;. The last addition may have been 
a gloss, for we learn from 2 Kgs 3:1 that this Jehoram was a son of 
Ahab, like Azariah. 

- In 2 Kgs 9:25, the name of Jehu’s captain is 7p73, LXX Ba8eKap, 
“Bidqar;” £ has Ba8eK and Ant. 9:119 Boc8aKG) (dat.). However, this 
latter form could come from 1p73, a slight corruption of “lp"Q. 

- In 2 Kgs 8:21 and 2 Chr 21:9 MT, king Joram has “and all the 
chariots with him,” IQp 3377 *731, but 2 Chr LXX kou naaa fj innoq 
per’ auxoi), “and all the cavalry with him (from 1DJ7 U?377 *73), £ 
kou juxvtoc toc dpgocxoc oruToh kou naaa f| innoq pex' oruxon, “and all 
his chariots and all the cavalry with him,” where the LXX form is 
preceded by a MT-like rendering (in fact, a free translation, with a 
slight syntax discrepancy). Josephus has pexd xrov Txepi oojtov ijutecav 
kou tk)v dppdxrov, “with the horsemen and chariots attached to him” 
(Ant. 9:97); this order indicates that he did not follow 2 Chr £, but 
read first “cavalry” (1273in), then “chariots” (33771), the latter as a 
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gloss (or the opposite, for U7DD is much rarer, and both variants 
make sense). 

It should be noted that these affinities do not imply the use of an actual 

Greek source; the Hebrew Vorlage of such a source may suffice. In 

fact, many contacts with LXX and/or £ are apparent only through a 

Hebrew common source; the most conspicuous cases concern proper 

names. 

- The city of Gath (rtf, 1 Sam 6:17; 1 Kgs 2:39) is consistently spelled 
TeO in LXX-£ and nxxp by Josephus {Ant. 6:8, 8:18, etc.). Eusebius, 
Onomastikon (Ed. Klostermann, p. 72) writes Ti00dp. 

- In 1 Kgs 4:8, one of Solomon’s governors was “Ben-Hur” (Tin p, 
LXX Baivcop, £ Bauap), spelled Oupry; in Ant. 8:35. Josephus always 
omits “Ben” in a name, and as a rule does not transcribe n. 

- In 1 Kgs 4:9 the city Beth-Shemesh (127DU7 DP) is BaiBoapw; for 
LXX-£, and BiBeepet; in Ant. 8:35 (some MSS venture Be0Zeepr|(;). 
In Ant. 6:16.18 it is spelled Bf|0ry; (from 1 Sam 6:12). 

- In 1 Kgs 5:15+ Hiram, the king of Tyre, is spelled DTn or D1TTI, 
LXX-£ Xipap, Xeipap, but Josephus writes Eipcopoc, ignoring the 
n {Ant. 8:50+). However, for the craftsman of Hiram of 1 Kgs 7:13 
(DTn, LXX-£ Xipap), Ant. 8:76 has Xeipapo:;, but this should be 
held as a copyist’s correction. 

- In 1 Kgs 5:22, the word □TTH is rightly rendered “cypress logs” 
in Ant. 8:54, against LXX-£ jteuKiva “pines;” the word may have 
been poorly understood, for in 1 Kgs 9:11 LXX and £ translate it 
“cypress”, while Josephus paraphrases with kitw; “Aleppo pine” 
{Ant. 8:141); in 2 Kgs 19:23, LXX and £ have the same rendering, 
but Ant. 10:16 omits. 

- In 1 Kgs 5:32 the phrase DlTn ’Pi nn^U? ’P, “Solomon’s build¬ 
ers and Hiram’s builders” becomes in LXX and £ oi nioi X. Kai oi 
uioi X. “Solomon’s sons and Hiram’s sons” (from tfl), but Ant 8:60 
has reap a xa>v oiKodopaiv xrov tf/mpiow Kai rov 6 Eipcopoc £7i£gi|/£ 
XEyvixmv, “(done) by the native builders and the craftsmen whom 
Hiram had sent,” which cannot be extracted from LXX-£. 

- In 1 Kgs 6:3+, “vestibule” is transcribed by LXX-£ aiZap, but 
correctly rendered in Ant. 8:65+ rcpovaov. 

- In 1 Kgs 16:9+, the name ffiDT (Zimri, king of Israel) is transcribed 
by LXX-£ ZapPpei (cf. MapPpp for KIDD, Gen 13:8+), but Ant. 
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8:307+ Zapaplou, Zimri. However, in Ant. 4:17+, for Zimri of Num 
25:14 (’"IDT), most MSS have ZapPpia;, like LXX ZapPpx; but this 
may have been a copyist’s emendation, for the story of Zimri and 
Cozbi was well known. 

In 1 Kgs 16:16+, the name ’"iDy (Omri, king of Israel) is transcribed 
by LXX-£ ApPpi, against Ant. 8:310+ ApapTvov (see the previous 
note); this form may come from either a reading ploy or a mis¬ 
taken copyist’s addition of a second accusative ending (the old Latin 
version has amrin, omarin). 

In 1 Kgs 22:42, the name Hllty (Azubah, Jehoshaphat’s mother) is 
transcribed by LXX (16:28a Ra.) Ai^ocePa, A^onPa, and by £ (16:29) 
Ta^onPa; Josephus puts APxSa; (Ant. 8:315), which looks like an 
Aramaic translation (nT3R “abandoned”), maybe from a mar¬ 
ginal gloss. Josephus follows here the LXX-£ order, but 2 Chr 20:31 
(miTp, LXX-£ A^onPa) matches MT. 

In 2 Kgs 8:15, Hazael takes “the blanket” UDOn, LXX and Syr. tran¬ 
scribe pa%pa, %aPPa, payPap, but £ translates oxpropa and targum 
2TU “blanket;” Ant. 9:92 has Sxkxuov “net;” both the LXX transcrip¬ 
tions and Josephus’ translation point to the Hebrew word 1Q3Q 
“net” (cf. Is 51:20). 

In 2 Kgs 11:1+ (and 2 Chr 22:11+), the name irr6ny, rr6ny (queen 
Athaliah) is transcribed by LXX-£ Lo0o/ua, but Ant. 9:140+ has 
consistently 'O0?da (y is omitted). 

In 2 Kgs 22:9, the servants “smelted” the silver and gave it into the 
hand of the craftsmen IDTin, LXX-£ e%d)venoav (so 2 Chr 34:17), 
but Ant. 10:57 has SamvTjaou “to spend” (the silver as money); 
Josephus did not see LXX-£ and may have misread a word and/or 
guessed according to the context. 

In 2 Kgs 23:5, the phrase □'HQUrV’ HR IVltym, “(Josiah) removed 
the idolatrous priests” is rendered by LXX-£ kou KonxKonjaev roue 
Xcopapip (£ leper;), “and he burnt the chomarim (£ priests),” usually 
corrected into KaxonruGev, “he removed” (as in v. 7). In Ant. 10:65, 
Josephus puts “he killed the priests of the idols, who were not of the 
family of Aaron,” an explanation showing that unlike LXX and £ 
he understood accurately the word 7QD; as for the “killing,” he may 
depend on a later meaning of the hifil m\yn, “remove and destroy 
leavened things for Passover.” 

In 2 Kgs 24:8, the name of king Jehoiachin is Nehushta, RntyriJ, 
LXX Neo0a, £ Neeo0av, but Ant. 10:98 has N[o]6o0rj(;. 
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Sometimes, Josephus definitely follows a reading of MT against LXX 

and/or £. 

- In 1 Kgs 9:13, Solomon gives Hiram cities in the “land of Kabul” 
^122 fix, so Ant. 8:142 Xa(3aZo>v yfi, “land of the Kabul(ian)s,” 
against LXX-£ opiov, “border” (from *7133); Josephus strives to give 
the name a negative tone, with a supposedly Phoenician etymology 
- in fact, Aramaic (*722 “not pleasing”). 

- In 1 Kgs 10:8, the queen of Sheba says to Solomon “Happy are your 

men” '’lUtK, hence Ant. 8:173 Son^ont; xe rout; kou cpiA-oxx;, 

“(fortunate are) your servants and friends,” against LXX-£ ou 
yuvaiKTC cron, “your wives,” from a shortened "ptyj, which is hardly 
the original reading, for the following chapter shows that Solomon’s 
wives led him astray. 

- In 1 Kgs 11:1, among Solomon’s wives are “Edomites” D'DIK, LXX-£ 
lupac, “Syrians” (from mN), but Ant. 8:191 has 'iSoupaiac. 

- In 1 Kgs 11:40+, Shishaq king of Egypt pW'W, LXX-£ ZonoaKip 
(from [□‘’JpUdUt); Ant. 8:210+ has (upoi;) 'Toaicov for Iigockov, with 
a haplography of o. In Ant. 7:105, the MSS have Eonaaicoi;, a copy¬ 
ist correction after LXX-£; the same form is given in Ant. 8:253, 
254, 258, 263, but MSS RO have kept ’'IocoKot;, which may depend 
on a Hebrew spelling plttPty (closer to the ancient Egyptian form 
“Sheshonq,” recovered from inscriptions). 

- In 1 Kgs 18:27, the phrase lb "[TT "O'!, “or he is on a journey” (Elijah 
speaks of Baal to its prophets) is omitted by LXX-£, but Ant. 8:339 
has fj yap a7xo8qpeiv, “for they are either on a journey.” Josephus 
had the phrase, but for Baal he renders a plural “gods,” as if he read 
D’byi; however, living in the Greco-Roman world, he may have put 
an equivalence between idolatry and polytheism. 

- In 2 Kgs 3:4 the king of Moab is Mesha pUPO, LXX-£ Mrooa (from 
RUfiO), but Ant. 9:29 has Mexoav. 

- In 2 Kgs 15:16 is mentioned Tiphsah, a city of Samaria, n02n, LXX 
0epoa, 0axpa, £ Taxproe, but Ant. 9:231 has 0a\|/xa>v from MT. £ 
seems to have read mUD, “Tappuah,” a city between Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Jos 17:8). 

- In 2 Kgs 17:4, the king of Egypt is So KID, LXX Eqycop, £ A8papeA,ex 
tov Ax0xo7ta, against Ant. 9:277 (7xpoq) 'X2av for Ixoav, with a hap¬ 
lography of a. LXX reminds one of Gen 19:22 iy2, LXX Zoyopa, 
Eqyrop (Ant. 1:204 Zoxop), while £ is aberrant, for Adrammelek is a 
Mesopotamian god (2 Kgs 17:31). 
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- In 2 Kgs 22:1, a city is called “Bazkath” np^l, LXX-£ BaoooupcoB 
from nmi, Ant. 10:48 BogkeG. 2 Chr 34:1 omits, but in v. 2-4 has 
a plus used by Josephus. 

In some cases, Josephus witnesses a peculiar Hebrew text. 

- In 1 Kgs 2:36+, David’s enemy is Shimei, ’yOU?, LXX Zepex, £ Zepeei 
against Ant. 8:17+ Lapoint;, Loupo-uu;, from ’’plQU? (some MSS have 
oepeia, oepexao, semei: corrections after LXX-£); this Shimei is 
mentioned since Ant. 7:207. In Ant. 8:37, Josephus has the same 
form for another Shimei, against 1 Kgs 4:18 '’PQU?, LXX-£ Zapaa 
(from nynut). 

- In 1 Kgs 4:15, Solomon’s daughter is Basemath, LXX-£ 

BaoeppaB, against Ant. 8:36 Baoipa, from nQU?3. For Basemath, 
one of Esau’s wives (Gen 26:34 LXX BaoeppaB), Josephus 

puts BaoepaBrj, Ant. 1:277+. 

- In 1 Kgs 5:27 Solomon’s foreman is Adoniram, DTTTN, LXX-£ 
AScovipap, but Ant. 8:59+ has AScopapo; (from DTFN or D“TTTN). 
David’s foreman was Adoram, 2 Sam 20:24 DTTTN, LXX-£ AScovipap, 
and Ant. 7:293 AScopapov. In 1 Kgs 12:18, we read DTTN, LXX-£ 
AScovipap (the parallel 2 Chr 10:18 has OTTn, LXX AScovipap), and 
Ant. 8:220 AScopapov. To sum up, MT has two different names, with 
minor variants, LXX-£ knows only of AScovipap (DTTTN) for both, 
and Josephus only AScopapov (DTTTN); the latter may have been a 
nickname or a corruption of the former, which is another form of 

minz 

- In 1 Kgs 8:63, Solomon offered “22,000” bulls (D’Jtyi D'Htyy), against 
Ant. “12,000;” Josephus may have read □ZlUh mtyy, with il- for D 1 -, 
but such an ungrammatical wording can hardly be an actual variant. 
Broadly speaking, Josephus’ figures are not reliable, because of both 
his sloppiness and the copyists’ doubtful accuracy. 

- In 1 Kgs 10:19, Solomon’s throne had a “round top” buy U7K1; LXX-£ 
understood rcpoxopai pocr/cov, “(decapitated) heads of calves” (from 
□’’buy ’’UiKI); Ant. 8:140 has avaKEK^ixo 8’ eit; pooxou Jtpoxopriv, 
“(the throne) rested on the head of a calf,” from ^Hy We may 
surmise that the MT form, which fits poorly in the sentence, is a 
scribal correction intended to remove a possible hint at idolatry. 

- In 1 Kgs 16:9, king Elah’s steward is Arza LXX-£ Qaa (from 

N21N), but Ant. 8:307 has 'O^oa, from Josephus and LXX-£ 

depend on different alterations of the same letter "1. 
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- In 2 Kgs 6:13 is mentioned “Dothan,” flTT, LXX-£ Aa>0oup (from 
□Tin); Ant. 9:54 has A(o0aeiv, from ppITT or pm, a spelling close 
to Gen 37:17 (flTT) pm, LXX Aro0oup. 

- In 2 Kgs 8:21, Joram goes “to Zair,” riTP^, LXX-£ Znop and 

Ant. 9:97 'iSoopaxav, “Idumaea” (against 2 Chr 21:9 DP, 

“with his officers”). Josephus may have read nffipP, “Seir,” another 
name of Edom (Ant. 2:1+), or restored from the context (Edom’s 
rebellion). 

Finally, Josephus has some unusual interpretations which can be found 
in the targum of Ps.-Jonathan. This does not imply that he had a writ¬ 
ten targum, but either that he was aware of traditions which found 
their way into the targum, or that the latter borrowed from Josephus, 
which is much less likely. 

- In 1 Kgs 21:27, it is said of Ahab UK 'jbrV’l, “and he went about 
mourning (or slowly);” LXX-£ omits, but Origen restores kou 
ejiopefi0ri KeKVapevoc, “and he went being turned aside (or bent).” 
The word UN, a hapaxlegomenon, is obscure; Qimhi and subsequent 
commentators understand from OK*? “slow,” but it could come from 
another root; indeed, the targum translates *prp “p^m, “and he went 
barefoot,” which Rashi accepts (because it fits Ahab’s mourning). 
So Ant. 8:362 yupvoTc xoTc Jiooi Sifjyev, “he went about with bare 
feet.” 

- In 2 Kgs 9:20, there is a difficult verse on Jehu’s driving; here are 
MT, LXX and the restored source of LXX (£ follows MT). 

•injQD jnjnni kcu 6 dyrov rjyev jrunm 

•’tyoi p Kin' tov Iod uiov n. nyn? p Kin' nN 

pPHUOl T on ev 7iapaZZayfi eyEvexo Kin ppiU^l T 

The Massoretic vocalization of MT prompts the rendering “and the 
driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi, for he drives 
furiously;” LXX is quite different “and the driver drove Jehu, for he 
was in madness,” which means that Jehu was unable to drive him¬ 
self. But if we compare MT with the source of LXX, we may restore 
its formation in two steps: first, a gloss has explained UnT with an 
equivalent AniQ+3; second, the gloss has been introduced 

into the text, and the discarded form UnT rejected at the end of the 
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verse, 5 dropping Kin, hence a very different meaning. The word pyity 
characterizes the madness of the young man who came before and 
anointed Jehu (v. 19) so that LXX indicates that a kind of trance has 
been conveyed to Jehu. It is translated ITU in targum “he is resting,” 
which makes sense in such a context. Now Josephus omits the discussed 
verse, but after Ahab’s departure (v. 21), he comments oxo^axoxepov 8e 
kou per’ evraqiac caSeuev 'fooLc, “Jehu was going along rather slowly 
and in good order.” This seems to be a definite contact with targum, 
but if Josephus had a difficult MT-like v. 20, which he omitted, he just 
had to explain how Jehu rode slower than the horsemen. 

1.3. A Sample from Other Books 

Here are some other instances which show that Josephus did not check 
his paraphrase against a Greek Bible, at least in any known version. 

- According to Gen 4:4, Abel brought an offering of “their fat” (of the 
firstborn of his flock); MT has plbriQ, which LXX renders ano tow 
oxeaxtov odmov, but Josephus writes ydka “milk” (AJ 1:54), which is 
awkward but not impossible, for without vocalization the Hebrew 
words are homonyms. In fact, Josephus was driven to this meaning 
by his view of the peaceful Abel, who could not have shed blood. 

- Josephus states (Ant. 1:63) that Lamech had seventy-seven children 
by his two wives, but he does not elaborate upon this performance, 
unknown from ancient sources and commentators. However, a tex¬ 
tual explanation may be ventured: the plain meaning of Gen 4:24 
nynuri D'pDty inVl pp Dp' DTiymy (“Sevenfold will be avenged 
Cain, and Lamech seventy and seven,” MT and LXX) can be greatly 
altered if Dp' is spontaneously understood as the hifil of Dip instead 
of a rare hofal form of Dpi; and if in the rare word D'nyDU? the n 
is read ID because of a slight rubbing, then we have D'lD pDiy and 
the sentence becomes “Seven sons Cain will beget (put up), and 
Lamech seventy-seven,” hence Josephus’ remarkable wording. We 
may hardly conclude that Josephus witness is more than a misread¬ 
ing, unwarranted by any LXX translation or recension. 


5 See F. Zimmermann, “The Perpetuation of Variants in the Massoretic Text,” JBL 
55 (1936) 458-74, who gives a list of interesting cases. 
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- In Gen 14:1, all the “goods” of Sodom are mentioned, typ“l in MT; 
so Josephus (Ant. 1:181 Xem) as well as Aq. and Sym., but LXX 
reads xfiv uotov, “cavalry,” from the homonym UOH 

- According to Exod 3:1 MT, Moses came “to Horeb, the mountain 

of God,” (nmn bn *?R), but LXX has only “to the mountain 

Horeb” (exq to opoQ Xa>pq(3). Josephus explains copiously that God 
dwelt there, so that the shepherds were afraid, etc. (Ant. 2:265); thus 
he depends on the longer reading. 

- The children of Israel camped at “Abel ha-Shittim” (Num 34:49, 
truiyri); LXX has the poor transcription BeA-oaxnpm, Be^oa, but 
Josephus is more accurate, with A(3iA,r| (Ant. 4:176), rightly omitting 
truiyri, “acacia grove.” 

- For the “Graves of Greed” in Num 11:34 (HRDD Dilip), LXX gives 
only a translation pvfipaxa xrj<; e7u0\)ia(;, but in Ant. 3:299 Josephus 
transcribes and correctly explains Ka(3pa>0a(3d, ejnbiquac pvripeia 
^eyoxxo. 

- In Ant. 5:84 and 203, Josephus has 'lTa(3i)pxov for “Mount Thabor,” 
(MT HID), against the current 0a(3cop of LXX; but a clue is given 
in Josh 19:22 (B), which reads Tou0(3cop, from HID ’’p, “the ruins of 
Thabor” (a nickname given after its outlook, cf. the very city of Ai, 
from ^y “the Ruin”). Thus Josephus, who never transcribes y, read 
HID in both Josh 19:22 and Judg 4:13. For the spelling, he him¬ 
self or a subsequent scribe may have been influenced by the name 
Axafhjpiov, a well-known shrine in Rhodes. 

- In 1 Sam 7:11, a place in Judea is mentioned, whose name is D" 1 ! 
11, “Bet-Kar” (or “place of pasture”). LXX and £ have Bou0%op, but 
Josephus reads Koppoua (6:28), quite independently. 

- In 1 Sam 16:2, God advises Samuel, in order that he remain unno¬ 
ticed with his oil horn for the anointing of David, to take a heifer 
(Ipl D^Hy, MT and £ SdpaMv (3oa>v) and to say he has to go to 
Bethlehem and perform a sacrifice. Josephus says vaguely that “God 
provided him a way of safety” (6:157: too 0eoi3 Sovxoc dmpaAeuxc 
68ov); apparently, he did not understand the scheme. Indeed, the 
phrase hpl nbjiy usually means “ox cart,” which would imply some 
armored vehicle! 

- According to Ant. 6:330, Saul visited a medium woman at “the city 
of Dor,” against 1 Sam 28:7 HIT py, “En-Dor” or “the Spring of 
Dor,” LXX Aev8cop; Josephus depends on a misreading Hy, “city” 
for py. Incidentally, it should be noted that some MSS do have the 
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LXX form, which is a copyist’s emendation, but nobody removed 
the “city.” 

In 2 Sam 3:26, Joab has sent messengers to Abner, to bring him back 
“from the cistern of Sirah” (HTDH TDD). LXX and £ translate ano 
ion (ppeaxoi; Xeipa(p), “from the well of Sirah,” from PITCH HN1Q. 
Josephus has Brjopa (Ant. 7:34), from that very reading (against 
MT). 

In 2 Sam 17:27, a friend of David’s is mentioned: “And Shobi (TUn) 
son of Nahash from Rabbah of the sons of Ammon.” LXX One a (it, 
£ Kai Zecpeei (from TUH); Josephus puts Zeupap (Ant. 7:230), from 
HSU? or ITU?, which is somewhat akin to £, but not directly. 
According to Ant. 7:346, when Adonias tries to be proclaimed king, 
the opponent party includes the best warriors, the high priest Zadoq, 
the prophet Nathan, Benaiah and “Shimei, David’s friend (tpiLoc).” 
This wording, which sets Shimei at the rank of Hushai, is strange, 
for in the sequel, David in his last speech to Solomon advises him 
to punish Shimei, who had cursed him during his flight. In 1 Kgs 
1:8 MT, the opponents are Zadok, Benaiah “and Shimei and Rei and 
the mighty men (DTHTl 'pm)”. For “and Rei,” LXX has a tran¬ 
scription kou Prjoei, but £ translates “Shimei and his fellows, these 
being the mighty.” This version depends on a reading □TUT PpT, 
where the 1 of the second word is attached to the first. Josephus saw 
neither version, but we can restore his ultimate Hebrew source: it 
read lpH after “Shimei,” hence the obvious meaning “and Shimei his 
fellow,” which fits poorly in this context. 

Josephus paraphrases the beginning of the Jonah story. He writes 
Nivha (Ant. 9:208+) for Him, “Nineveh,” LXX Nivenri (Jonah 1:2+). 
In Jonah 1:9, Jonah replies TUN Tip, “I am a Hebrew;” LXX has 
SovXoq Kupiou eyco eipi, “I am a servant of the Lord,” reading ,,,, Hip 
instead of Tip, but Josephus writes eZeyev 'E(3paiot; eivax, “he said 
he was a Hebrew” (Ant. 9:211), like MT. One may object that the 
“great fish” which swallowed Jonah (Jonah 2:1 bru AH) is rendered 
with ktjto^, “sea-monster,” by both LXX and Ant. 9:213, but that 
may simply be the obvious interpretation. 

About the fate of Nineveh, Josephus uses the prophecies of Nahum. 
In Nah 2:9, the difficult phrase HQH1 NT T’D is rendered by LXX 
id uSoctoc cajTrjc kou auxoi, “its (= of the pool) waters and they,” 
from HQH1 TDT, while MT vocalizes TO, traditionally under¬ 
stood “from of old.” Josephus writes (Ant. 9:239) (ohxax; eoxax 
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Nivi)a[q] KoA,u(iPricppa u8axo<;) Kivoupevri, “(saying that Nineveh 
would be a) troubled (pool of water)”; thus, he read rfiD'D like LXX; 
as for the “trouble,” he read n^iriQ or HOmD, i.e. D instead of N 1 of 
MT, which may have been corrupted. In Nah 2:9, people say to one 
another Hby HQ!?, “Stop! Stop!”; LXX jumps to the conclusion otjk 
eaxpoav, “they did not stop,” but Josephus has oxfjxe kou peivaxe, 
“stop and remain” (Ant. 9:239). 

- In Ant. 10:114, Jeremiah meets “one of the magistrates,” from Jer 
37(44): 13 mp3 *7jn, ' “master of the watch,” LXX-£ avGpcojtoq Jtap 
(b KaxeZuev, “the man with whom he lodged” (probably from a dif¬ 
ferent Hebrew). 

- In Ant. 10:129, Jeremiah is forbidden to speak to the “leaders,” 
fiyepooxv, for Jer 38(45):25 □'Hfcf, LXX apxovxe<;. 

- In Ant. 10:175, Johanan comes “to a place called Mandra” near 
Bethlehem, which means “cattle-pens” (MavSpoc); the source is 
Jer 41(48):17 nrui, a hapax legomenon transcribed TafhproG by 
LXX-£ (with some variant readings) and Theod., but Aq. trans¬ 
lates (ppdypaxa, “fences”. In Zeph 2:6, LXX puts pavSpa for niTO, 
“enclosures.” Thus, we may conclude that Josephus read DITH in 
Jer 41:17, which fits better in the context. 

- Josephus’ source is more difficult to ascertain in the later historical 
books. For Ezra, he knows only 1 Esdras, maybe its Hebrew source; 
for Nehemiah he has a peculiar short source. For Esther, he uses a 
longer form (like LXX and £) and displays many contacts of content 
with LXX or £, but some details show that he depends on a Hebrew 
text, too: according to Ant. 11:203, Esther’s wedding feast lasted one 
month, as in Esth 2:18 MT (LXX-£ “seven days”); in Ant. 11:207, 
the two plotters are named BayaOoxx; and 0eo8eoxr|q for UHm jnjQ 
Esth 2:21 (LXX and £ omit here), with a misreading T for 1. In Ant. 
11:209, Josephus introduces “Haman, the son of Amadathos, who 
was of Amalekite descent;” Est 3:1 MT has ‘’UNn NlTTOn p JQn, 
where “Agagite” is correctly understood after Agag, the king of the 
Amalekites (1 Sam 15:8); LXX puts Bouyaioc, “bully” and £ Foiyouoc 
(from AU “Gog”; see Num 24:7 MT UN, LXX Troy). 

- For 1 Maccabees, Josephus follows a Hebrew source. 6 The month 
Kislev (1 Macc 1:54 and 4:52 XaoeZen) appears as Eevxoq/EeXioc, 


6 See E. Nodet, La crise tnaccabeenne. Historiographie juive et traditions bibliques 
(Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 2005) 407-32. 
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in Ant. 11:148 and ’Eqe^eouq in Ant. 12:248 and 319. According to 
1 Macc 6:37, every elephant was carrying a tower and “thirty men of 
valor” (from Vri □'’t^biy), which is simply impossible. Rahlfs 
conjectures an error A’ for A’ and corrects “four,” but Josephus 
offers a better solution (Ant. 12:371), with xoqoxac, “archers” and 
no figure: he read D^bti? or □ , ty , bty (originally a team of three 
warriors, usually rendered by LXX xpiGxdxTjc). 

Sometimes, Josephus combines variant readings, which suggests that 

his Vorlage had glosses, as we saw above. 

- According to Exod 22:10, if someone is entrusted by the owner of 
an animal to keep it, and it dies or disappears, an oath by Yhwh 
will decide between the owner and keeper, &c. Josephus adds details 
(Ant. 4:287): “The depositary has to come before the seven judges 
and swear by God” that he is not guilty. The article indicates that 
the judges are already known, but in Josephus’ context they can¬ 
not be other than the seven mentioned earlier (Ant. 4:214) to form 
the ruling body of a city. But this looks awkward, for this court 
of seven is unknown from any other source; moreover, Josephus’ 
mentioning of a procedure is quite unusual. However, all this can 
be explained by textual technicalities: the “oath by Yhwh” is mrE ny 

in MT, but dpicoc xoh 0eou, “oath by God” in LXX, from nyiU? 
□VlbRn. Now the latter phrase can also be understood “seven gods” 
or “seven judges,” for the interpretation of □VlbRn as “judges” is 
classical (Exod 21:6 D'TlbNn, LXX xo Kpixfipxov xoh 0eoh, “God’s 
court,” Syr. “the court;” see too b.Baba Mezia 84a; Philo, Spec. leg. 
IV 4,34, speaks of a divine court). Thus, the simplest conjecture is 
that Josephus’ Hebrew source had miT nyiU? in the text and nyiU? 
□Tl^Kn as a LXX-like gloss (or conversely), and as usual he avoided 
discarding anything. 

- In Ant. 4:213, Josephus says that everyone has to put the phylacter¬ 
ies on his arms (plur.), but he goes on stating that these phylacter¬ 
ies are to be put on the head and on the arm (sing.). So he seems 
to be witnessing two different customs; indeed, according to Philo, 
Spec. leg. IV, 137-139 and Congr. §45-46, nothing is to be put on 
the forehead. Besides this, technicalities may help: Deut 6:8 MT has 
■JT by, “on thy arm” (so LXX), but Sam reads a plural *pT by; 
again, a simple conjecture is that Josephus put together two read¬ 
ings, one of them being a gloss. 
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- In 1 Kgs 13:14 MT, the man of God is found sitting under the 

“terebinth,” but LXX and £ have 8pbv, “oak” (from pbttn); 

Josephus says cautiously vno Sevbpcp (3a0ex kou OKiav e^ovix Spuoi; 
e-upeyeBout;, “under a tree which was thick with leaves and gave as 
much shade as a huge oak,” instead of a plain “under an oak,” this 
lengthy description suggests that he read and or pbtO 

in a marginal gloss, hence an “oak-like terebinth.” In Ant. 1:342, the 
“terebinth” of Gen 35:4 MT-LXX becomes an “oak,” from the same 
confusion between r6tfn and p^KH. 

1.4. Conclusion 

These and other features suggest that Josephus’ Hebrew source, which 
has affinities with the Vorlage of both LXX and £, was a collection of 
perused library scrolls, with alterations and glosses (variant readings), 
most probably the books taken by Titus when he plundered the Tem¬ 
ple archives in 70 CE. This is suggested by Josephus in Vita §417, but 
unfortunately the passage is corrupted. 7 If so, one may wonder why 
Josephus, who knew a Hebrew version of 1 Maccabees, did not know 
of the canonical Ezra-Nehemiah, as well as of Judith and Tobiah; the 
latter could have helped him filling some gaps in the Persian period. 

By comparison with such a collection, MT is sometimes quite isolated; 
first of all, it has removed Daniel from the prophets. 

- In Gen 2:2 MT the Creation work ends on the seventh day, against 
Sam., LXX, Syr. Jubilees 2:6, Philo, Op. mundi §89 and Josephus 
{Ant. 1:33). Behind this lies a controversy about the beginning of 
the Sabbath: Friday evening for MT, Saturday morning for the 
others. 8 

- According to Exod 1:22 MT, Pharaoh ordered his people to “throw 
into the river every boy newly born,” but all the other witnesses 
add “to the Hebrews” (Sam. O'Hiyb, LXX, Targums, Ps.-Philo 9:1, 
Ac 7:19 and Josephus, Ant. 2:206). 


7 See E. Nodet, “Josephus and the Pentateuch,” JSJ 28 (1997) 154-94. 

8 The Babylonian Sabbath begins in the evening (see Neh 13:19), but the biblical 
day begins in the morning, see J. Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (Cincinnati: HUC 
Press, 1951) 446f., and £. Nodet, “La loi a Qumran et Schiffman,” RB 102 (1995) 
57-85. 
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However, for 1-2 Kings, Josephus’ source has the general shape of 
MT. It has contacts of details with the wording of LXX and/or £, but 
none of their special narrative fragments. 

2. Peculiar Features in Josephus’ 1-2 Kings 

The second step is to review Josephus’ sources besides 1-2 Kings, in 
order to draw a line between Biblical material and other documents 
or comments. After a brief survey of the miscellaneous sources which 
can be detected, it will be necessary to focus on the special problems 
posed by the parallel accounts of 2 Chronicles. 

2.1. Additional sources 

In his Against Apion, Josephus’ lengthy discussion of the Greek writers’ 
testimony about the antiquity of the Jews indicates that he would hunt 
after every author available in Rome, as did Eusebius some centuries 
later for his Praeparatio evangelica. However, Josephus’ use of such 
sources around 1-2 Kings is scant. He quotes Herodotus about the 
queen of Sheba (Ant. 8:165) and about an Egyptian campaign against 
Rehoboam (8:253), Tyre’s archives about a drought in Ahab’s time 
(8:324) and about Salmanasar’s invasion of Samaria (9:283), Damascus 
traditions about the divinization of their kings (9:94). But his way of 
handling these documents TJ quite unsatisfactory, as will be shown in 
two cases which illustrate his methods. 

- About the relationship between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre, 1 Kgs 
9:11-13 explains that Solomon received gold from Hiram, then 
gave him twenty cities in Galilee, but they did not please him; some 
context is missing. Now, Ant. 8:142 reports this, and then speaks 
of the riddles sent by Hiram to Solomon, who solved them all, an 
addition to the biblical account. Immediately after this, Josephus 
quotes Menander, the translator of Tyre’s archives, who gives 
a fuller account: Solomon and Hiram would send riddles to one 
another, and the loser would have to pay a fine to the winner. So, 
Hiram first paid heavy sums, then with the help of one Abdemon 
won over Solomon, who had to pay large fines. This story provides 
us with a context for the biblical account, for Hiram first sent to 
Solomon gold, which is not a building material, and then refused 
the cities: they were a fine in nature. Here we see that Josephus is 
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content with putting together his sources, without bothering to offer 
a synthesis. 

- In 2 Kgs 14:25 is mentioned a prophecy of Jonah to king Jeroboam 
of Israel: he will recover a great Canaan from Aram’s rule. Ant. 9:207 
reports this, and then Josephus moves to the book of Jonah, adding 
some digressions on the exactness of his account. In fact, he para¬ 
phrases extensively Jonah 1 and then he handles Jonah’s prophecy 
against Nineveh in a peculiar way: the city would soon lose domin¬ 
ion over Asia. Here, he harmonizes the stories in a queer way, as if 
Nineveh were Aram. Later on, Josephus quotes Nahum’s prophecy 
of the fall of Assyria and Nineveh (9:239-242), but he does not con¬ 
nect it to the previous story. 

Sometimes, Josephus simply corrects a biblical detail. For instance, in 
Ant. 10:75, he says that Pharaoh Necho marched to make war “on the 
Medes and Babylonians, who had overthrown the Assyrian empire,” 
which is more accurate than 2 Kgs 23:29 “on the king of Assyria” 
(Assyria fell before Necho’s campaign of 608); again, Josephus’ short 
historical comment indicates that he read “Assyria” in his Bible, but 
further used another source. In the same way, he introduces some his¬ 
torical corrections into his paraphrase of 1 Esdras, with supposedly 
appropriate comments, but the narrative result is awkward. 

In other cases, Josephus presents together divergent sources. In 
Ant. 10:107, he quotes Ezra 12:13 (Zedekiah will not see Babylon) and 
Jer 34[41]:3 (he will be taken there in chains), and later harmonizes 
(10:141). In the same way, about Antiochus IV’s death, he quotes 
1 Macc 6:8 and the contradictory account of a lost chapter of Polybius 
and then adds comments suggesting that the former is to be preferred 
(Ant. 12:357-358). 

Moreover he seems to have included Biblical details unknown 
otherwise. 

- In Ant. 8:184-187, about Solomon’s horses (1 Kgs 10:26), Josephus 
adds three notices: the first on their beauty and their riders, the 
second on a definite place of gardens where the king used to make 
excursions, the third on the sumptuously paved roads leading to 
Jerusalem. The first and third notices may have been pure legends 
devoid of any written source, but the second gives the name of the 
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place and its distance from Jerusalem (Etan, perhaps connected with 
“Solomon’s pool” at Artas; cf. 2 Chr 11:6, Etam). Thus, it may have 
depended on a source. 

- In Ant. 9:225, when king Uzziah unlawfully wanted to perform a 
sacrifice, he was affected by leprosy (2 Chr 16:19), then an earth¬ 
quake occurred (from Zech 14:5), and Josephus adds “before the 
city, at a place called Eroge (possibly En-Rogel, see Josh 18:16) half 
of the western hill was broken off and rolled four stades until it 
stopped at the eastern hill and obstructed the roads and the royal 
gardens.” Again, the place name suggests a written source. 

It is possible that these sources belong to Josephus’ Bible but to no 
other known version. Such a hypothesis is not far-fetched, for the 
Qumran fragments exhibit such instances (outside 1-2 Kings). Here 
is the most impressive case, which incidentally shows how Josephus 
follows a source, when nothing else leads him astray. After the word 
nmo in 1 Sam 10:27a, 4QSam a leaves a blank end to the line ( petuha ), 
then adds three and a half lines about Nahash, the Ammonite king. No 
other version knows this passage, but Josephus definitely read it, for 
his paraphrase is quite faithful. 


Ant. 6:68-69 

4QSam a 

Translation 

Mrjvi 6’ uoxepov... (one month later...) 



Nadorjv... xov Ajijiavurov Paodisa 
ouxo q yap noXXa kuko. 
tock; 7tepav xou ’Iopdavou 7ioxajiou 
KaT(picr|jievo'u<; xrov 'Ioudaicov 6iaxi9r|cn... 
iaxui jiev Kai |3ia... 
xrov...Zaji|3avojievcov roAejio'u vojuo 
xou<; 5 ^iou<; ocpSakjioxx; e^ekotitev. 

pop 'ii fin um[i] 
pnb Nin 
'll nN 

pitn 'ii nNi 
nptm 
[*n]i Drib ipn 
pa’ j['v] 

Nahash king of Ammonite 
she had oppressed 
the sons of Gad 
and the sons of Reuben 
with strength. 

He had pierced to them 
every right eye. 

MT 

LXX’s Hebrew Source 

v. 27 U?'inni vn and he was silent, 
v. 28 U?ni bp'J And Nahash came up. 

Unn 101 'HI There was about a month 
U?ni and Nahash came up, &c. 


Of course, not every meaningful addition of Josephus is to be attrib¬ 
uted to his Bible. For instance, in Ant. 8:95, he adds to the description 
of Solomon’s temple “He also surrounded the Temple with a parapet 
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called seigon 9 (TO) in the native tongue and thrinkos by the Greeks.” 
A Greek noun can hardly refer to Solomon’s time. In fact, Josephus 
reports in Ant. 13:373 that king Alexander Jannaeus “placed a wooden 
barrier about the altar and the Temple, which the priests alone were 
permitted to enter;” he built this device after the people revolted 
against him, declaring he was unfit to hold the high-priesthood. Thus, 
we can understand that a story developed to connect this new feature 
to Solomon, a king who was entitled to perform sacrifices. Anyhow, 
Josephus’ saying cannot have come from a sound Biblical tradition. 

2.2. Kings-Chronicles 

As for the specific information of 2 Chronicles, Josephus has some 
omissions: 2 Chr 1:1-11:4 and 12:13-14 (he follows 1 Kings, which 
is different); 2 Chr 14:3-6 (Asa’s deeds); 2 Chr 15:9-15 (a feast in 
Jerusalem); 2 Chr 16:7-10 (the prophet Hanani; Josephus follows 

1 Kings); 2 Chr 22:7-9 (about Jehu; Josephus follows 2 Kings); 2 Chr 
24:26-27 (names of the plotters); 2 Chr 28:17-21 (invasion of the 
Philistines and Assyrians; Josephus follows the account of 2 Kings); 

2 Chr 30:22-27 and 31:6-21 (feast and levitical commandments under 
Hezekiah); 2 Chr 32:2-8 (Hezekiah’s defense organization against Sen¬ 
nacherib); 2 Chr 32:25-31 (Hezekiah’s deeds and his burial). Here, the 
consistent pattern which appears is that Josephus moves from Kings 
to Chronicles and conversely by large sections, and does not bother to 
intermingle smaller incidents from both sources. 

But this conclusion can be refined. In the large section Ant. 8:1-245, 
Josephus follows 1 Kgs 2-13, and ignores whole passages given only by 
2 Chr 1-10. However, he sometimes introduces tiny details which can 
be read in 2 Chronicles only. 

- In 1 Kgs 4:23, Hiram explains to Solomon how the cedar-logs will 
be transported by raft; so Ant. 8:54, which adds “and then your men 
shall carry them to Jerusalem,” from 2 Chr 2:15. 

- In Ant. 8:71, Josephus describes the Holy of Holies after 1 Kgs 
6:16-18, and adds the curtains mentioned in 2 Chr 3:14 only. 

- In Ant. 8:87, he explains the use of the cleansing lavers after 1 Kgs 
7:39, and adds the burnt-offering purification of 2 Chr 4:6. 

- In Ant. 8:88, he speaks of the altar, mentioned in 2 Chr 4:1 only. 


9 Corrected from yeiaov, a Greek noun meaning, “cornice. 
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- In Ant. 8:118-119, he says that a heavenly fire came down and burnt 
Solomon’s sacrifices, a detail given by 2 Chr 7:1-3. 

- In Ant. 8:126 he relates Solomon’s dream with details taken from 
2 Chr 7:13-15. 

- 1 Kgs 10:15 ends with “and all the kings of Arabia (corrected vocal¬ 
ization) and the governors of the country,” but the parallel 2 Chr 
9:14 adds nnVtt? 1 ? qDDI 1HT D’N'IQ “brought gold and silver to Solo¬ 
mon,” and Ant. 8:179 has (bv ox ir\q Apafhai; xojiapxax Kai PaaiA-eu; 
e'jiepjtov aim?) Sroperov “the gifts which the governors and the kings 
of Arabia sent him.” 

- In 2 Kgs 11:2, king Joram’s daughter is Jehosheba yiUbrP, LXX-£ 
Ia>aa(3e£, but nyiUblT, LXX-£ Ia>aa(3e0 in 2 Chr 22:11, which adds 
that she was the wife of the priest Jehoiada; so Ant. 9:141 I2aa(3ee0 
ovopa: xauxp cruvfjv 6 ap^iepeix; 'Icodai;, “whose name was Jeho¬ 
sheba; she was married to the high priest Jehoiada.” 

- In Ant. 10:40, Josephus omits the prophecy of 1 Kgs 10:16 and fol¬ 
lows 2 Chr 11:19 (repentance of king Manasseh), but just before this 
he has omitted large portions of king Hezekiah’s story. 

- In Ant. 10:49, for the beginnings of king Josiah, Josephus says that 

“when he was twelve years old, he gave a proof of his piety;” 2 Kgs 
22:2 is silent, but 2 Chr 34:3-4 has “in the eighth year of his reign 
[...] and he began in the twelfth year,” niU? m\yy DTHyil; LXX 
adds xfjq [iaoi/.dac an rob (from “of his reign.” Thus, he 

did two things, while Josephus skipped over the first sentence, as if 
he had a shorter text. Moreover, his mistaken interpretation shows 
that he cannot have seen LXX. 

- In Ant. 10:57-58, about the repair of the Temple and the discovery of 
the books (2 Kgs 22:3-8), Josephus adds details from 2 Chr 34:8-15 
“In bringing out the gold, the high priest Hilkiah ('E/uaiaac, ITp^n, 
LXX-£ XeA-Kiat;) came upon the sacred books,” but he seems to have 
read a shorter form. For the name Hilkiah, he does not depend on 
LXX-£. 

- In Ant. 10:73-80, for Josiah’s death, Josephus follows the longer 
account of 1 Chr 35:20-27, which introduces the prophet Jeremiah, 
but in the sequel on kings Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin 
(10:81-87 and 96-101) he knows the fuller account of 2 Kgs 23:30- 
24:17. 

Another case should be mentioned about Josephus’ moving from one 

source to another. 2 Kgs 25:1-12 has two parallels, in Jer 52:1-6 (very 

close to 2 Kgs) and in Jer 39:1-10 (with pluses and minuses). Now, 
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Ant. 10:135 gives the names of Nabuchadnezzar’s commanders, which 
appear only in Jer 39:3. But we cannot conclude in any way that Jose¬ 
phus found these names in his copy of 2 Kings, for he adds a comment 
“as for the names of the commanders to whom the sack of Jerusalem 
was assigned, if anyone desires to know them;” such a (useless) digres¬ 
sion is likely to indicate that Josephus indeed moved to Jer 39, all the 
more that he has perused that book previously (from Ant. 10:88 on). 

Now, if we broadly compare 1-2 Kings and Josephus, we see a dispro¬ 
portion between the large omissions and the small additions or altera¬ 
tions, which suggests that Josephus read the small details, in glosses 
or more simply in the text itself. Such a hypothesis is corroborated by 
a Qumran fragment: 4QKgs includes a portion of 1 Kgs 8:16 which 
is not in MT (and partially in LXX and £), but can be plainly read in 
2 Chr 6:5-6. 

Conversely, in some sections where Josephus follows 2 Chronicles, 
some minute details are witnessed by 1-2 Kings only. 

- In Ant. 8:393-401, Josephus relates Jehoshaphat’s reign after 2 Chr 
17:1-18:1 and 19:1-20:30 (without parallel in 1 Kings); between 
these two passages, 2 Chr 18:2-34 has a close parallel 1 Kgs 22:1-25, 
but in Ant. 8:399, Josephus gives a dating extant in 1 Kgs 22:1 only, 
then adds a detail from 2 Chr 18:2 only. This could suggest that 
Josephus used a fuller copy of 2 Chr, but for the following passage, 
2 Chr 20:31-37, he used the parallel 1 Kgs 22:41-49, with its pluses 
on Jehoshaphat’s reign, and minuses on the Tarshish fleet (Ant. 
9:17); moreover, he incidentally notes a detail about Ahab’s death 
(Ant. 8:416-420) which comes from 1 Kgs 22:36-40. The same fea¬ 
ture can be noticed in other places. 

- In Ant. 9:162-165 (tax collection for repairing the Temple), Jose¬ 
phus follows 2 Chr 24:4-14, which is remotely parallel to 2 Kgs 
12:5-17, but he retains one detail given by 2 Kgs 12:10 (the hole 
in the box). The same way, in Ant. 9:236-243 (reign of Jotham of 
Judah), Josephus uses 2 Chr 27:1-9, which has a shorter parallel in 
2 Kgs 15:32-38, but he adds a dating given by 2 Kgs 15:32 only. 

All this looks complicated, but if we take into account the remarks 
above, a simpler explanation is that his copy of 1 Kings included all 
the complements which are now to be found in 2 Chr only. We may 
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add that there is no digression that may indicate that Josephus moves 
from one source to another. 

But this is not enough, for the parallel passages of 1-2 Kings and 
2 Chronicles are sometime quite different, and Josephus ignores some 
phrases or verses of Kings. Now the results arrived at for 2 Samuel can 
be adduced: first, in the copies of this book found at Qumran (mainly 
4QSam“), the wording of the portions parallel to 1 Chronicles is much 
closer to the latter than to 2 Samuel MT; second, Josephus has strong 
affinities with the Qumran versions. Now, Josephus used reference 
scrolls, and certainly not any material deemed to be sectarian. The 
conclusion is that 2 Samuel MT is a later recension (as well as 1 Samuel, 
but for other reasons). Here, similar inferences should be drawn for 1-2 
Kings, in spite of the lack of significant ancient Hebrew witnesses: first, 
for the parallel sections of 1-2 Kings and 2 Chronicles, Josephus’ copy 
of Kings has strong affinities with the common source, and sometimes 
significant alternate readings. Second, the known versions of Kings (MT, 
£, LXX) represent other recensions; in any case, there is no evidence that 
any (official) Greek translation of 1-2 Kings was extant before Josephus. 
For Philo, David was only a poet, and Solomon a sage. 

2.3. Further Problems 

The nature of the book of Chronicles that Josephus knew is still unclear, 
for the conclusions above concern only the passages parallel to 1-2 
Kings, even remotely. But Josephus also reports numerous incidents 
which are found only in that book: Ant. 8:12 (a list given in 1 Chr 
5:30-34); 8:126 (God’s fuller reply to Solomon’s prayer, 2 Chr 7:13-15); 
8:291-95 (war of Zerah and prophecy of Azariahu, 2 Chr 14:7-15:8); 
8:393-98 (Jehoshaphat’s reign, 2 Chr 17:1-18:1); Ant. 9:1-16 (Jeho- 
shaphat’s administration and victory over Ammon and Moab, 2 Chr 
19:1-20:29); 9:45 (Jehosaphat’s sons, 2 Chr 21:2-4); 9:98-104 (Elijah’s 
posthumous letter, 2 Chr 21:12-20); 9:217-26 (Azariah’s reign, 2 Chr 
26:5-20); 9:260-74 (Hezekiah’s renewed worship and Passover, 2 Chr 
29:2-30:27); 9:273-274 (priests and Levites, 2 Chr 31:2-21); 10:70-72, 
about the feasts of the Unleavened Bread and Passover, Josephus fol¬ 
lows 2 Chr 35:1-17, and ignores the details given in 2 Kgs 23:21-27. 

Of course, some of these passages could be parts of a fuller form 
of 1-2 Kings, but most probably not all of them, especially the cubic 
material. It is obvious that these books are not homogenous, and literary 
criticism would be necessary in order to sort out various style features 
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and see if Josephus’ actual material matches any literary layers. From 
another point of view, one may wonder about the origin of the list of 
high priests in Ant. 10:152-153, which is much fuller than those given 
in 1 Chr 5:30-41 (6:35-36) and Ezra 7:1-5, and has no repetition of 
names. 

As for Josephus himself, it is difficult to distinguish clearly between 
his sloppiness and his faithfulness to his sources. The latter may be 
deduced from unexpected wordings or inconsistencies, as shown above. 
In many cases, he is at a loss to combine discordant sources, or sneaks 
in literary devices. For instance, in Ant. 18:123-4, Vitellius, governor 
of Syria, on his way to campaign against the Nabateans, arrived at 
Jerusalem with Herod Antipas at the time of a major Jewish festival 
(unnamed); there he heard of Tiberius’ death, and had to stop his 
campaign. We learn from Tacitus that the latter died in 37, on March 
15th, so that the festival was obviously Passover, within the thirty fol¬ 
lowing days. But previously, in Ant. 18:88-90, Vitellius had ordered 
Pilate to return to Rome to give Caesar his account of the matters 
the Samaritans had charged him with; so Pilate hurried to Rome, but 
Tiberius died before his arrival. Then Vitellius went up to Jerusalem 
for Passover, remitted all taxes to the inhabitants and accepted that 
the vestments of the high priest should be kept by the priests, and not 
any more in the tower of Antonia. We can hardly deduce that Vitellius 
came twice to celebrate Passover, in 36 and 37, and that Pilate’s jour¬ 
ney to Rome took more than one full year. Thus, we must draw two 
conclusions: first, Vitellius came only once, so that Pilate was removed 
only several weeks before Passover 37. Second, Josephus had two dif¬ 
ferent accounts of Vitellius’ visit to Jerusalem, one connected with a 
previous victory of the Nabateans over Antipas, another with Pilate’s 
removal and some favors granted to the Jews. Since he gives neither 
the name of the first feast nor any dating of Tiberius’ death, the dou¬ 
blet works reasonably well. 

As for Josephus’ sloppiness, it could often be called more accurately 
short-sightedness, as some cases above suggest. In Ant. 10:116, he men¬ 
tions the second campaign of the king of Babylon against Zedekiah, but 
he has already spoken of two campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar (10:96 and 
99). This indicates first that he did not perfectly assimilate his sources, 
and second that even if he became fluent in Greek he was still unable 
to read the script quickly, including his own prose, as can be seen in 
other places. This is one more reason for his using Hebrew sources for 
his Biblical paraphrase. 
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THEORIES OF THE REDACTION(S) OF KINGS 
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The redaction history of Kings is rarely discussed without also address¬ 
ing the redaction history of other books in the Former Prophets or, 
more broadly, other books in the Enneateuch. That this is so reflects 
some basic facts. First, as the MT and the Versions readily attest, the 
book of Kings continues the narratives that conclude the book of Sam¬ 
uel. The book of Samuel introduces the monarchy of Saul and David 
and the book of Kings begins with the story of David’s final years and 
the rise of Solomon. Indeed, the titles of 1 and Samuel and 1 and 2 
Kings in the LXX bear witness to this narrative unity, Basileion A', 
B', T', A' (“1, 2, 3, and 4 Reigns”). Second, some of the characteristic 
vocabulary, style, and themes found in earlier books, especially those 
found in Deuteronomy, are also found in Kings. Third, the writers 
of Kings cite specific earlier passages and themes from Samuel, such 
as the citations of and allusions to the Davidic promises (2 Sam 7), 
in their own work. Fourth, the Deuteronomistically-worded speeches, 
prayers, and summarizing reflections that orchestrate the transitions 
between major epochs within the monarchy are also found in certain 
books that precede Kings in the Hebrew canon (Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel). 1 Fifth, certain motifs, such as the prophecy-fulfill¬ 
ment schema that operates on both short-range and long-range levels, 
tie Kings to the books that precede it in the Hebrew canon. 2 

Beginning with an overview of the case for viewing Kings as part of 
the Deuteronomistic History, this essay will review various attempts to 
identify two or more redactional strata within the book. My article will 


1 The LXX includes the book of Pot>0 (Ruth) in the historical books after Kpixat 
(Judges) and before Basileion A' (1 Samuel), probably because the story of Ruth is 
situated within the era of Judges (Ruth 1:1). 

2 H. Weippert, “Geschichten und Geschichte: Verheissung und Erfullung im deu- 
teronomistischen Geschichtswerk,” in J. A. Emerton (ed.), Congress Volume: Leu¬ 
ven, 1989 (1991) 116-31 [translated in G. N. Knoppers and J. G. McConville (eds.), 
Reconsidering Israel and Judah: Recent Studies on the Deuteronomistic History (SBTS 
8; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000)]. 
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then discuss the recent arguments for separating Kings as a distinct 
redactional unit from the books preceding it in the Hebrew canon. 
The essay will end with some concluding observations about the many 
different directions contemporary scholarship has taken to explain the 
compositional history of the book of Kings. 


1. Kings as an Integral Part of the 
Deuteronomistic History 

The connection between Kings and the books that immediately pre¬ 
cede it in the Hebrew Canon (Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel) 
is most often expressed in terms of the hypothesis of a Deuteronomis¬ 
tic (or Deuteronomic) History (DH). 3 This common view owes much 
to Martin Noth’s seminal study, in his Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien (original edition in 1943), which emphasized that the books 
of Deuteronomy through Kings constitute a continuous literary work 
identified by a basic homogeneity in language, style, and content. 4 In 
this theory, the Deuteronomistic writer incorporated the old Deuter¬ 
onomic law into the beginning of his work, framed it with Mosaic 
speeches, and added other sources-stories of conquest and of defeat, 
prophetic tales and speeches, and royal annals and records. The Deu- 
teronomist ordered and shaped these materials, introduced his own 
distinctive chronology, and inserted his own comments and speeches, 
sometimes in the mouths of major characters such as Solomon (1 Kgs 
8), at critical junctures in his work. Noth’s study was directed against 


3 It is beyond the scope of this work to furnish a complete history of criticism. A 
helpful recent overview of criticism on the DH may be found in T. C. Romer and 
A. de Pury, “L’historiographie deuteronomiste (HD): Histoire de la recherche et 
enjeux du debat,” in A. de Pury, T. Romer, and J.-D. Macchi (eds.), Israel construit 
son histoire: I’historiographie deuteronomiste d la lumiere des recherches recentes (Le 
monde de la Bible 34; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1996) 9-120 [transl.: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2000]; while a helpful overview of recent criticism specifically on Kings may be 
found in M. Avioz, “The Book of Kings in Recent Research (Part I),” CBR 4.1 (2005) 
11-44; M. Avioz, “The Book of Kings in Recent Research (Part II),” CBR 5 (2006) 
11-57. 

4 As Noth and others have pointed out [especially M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 
and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972) 320-60], Deuteronomic (or 
Deuteronomistic) style is characterized by distinctive vocabulary and diction. This 
style can be imitated, but this is no reason to reject its importance altogether as one 
means to discern Deuteronomistic authorship. M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien: die sammelnden und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten Testament (2nd 
ed.; Tubingen: M. Niemeyer, 1957). 
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those earlier scholars who concentrated solely upon isolated books 
without recognizing their relationship to others within the DH and 
to those who attempted to identify strands within the DH continuous 
with or analogous to Pentateuchal sources. 

Thematically, Noth viewed the DH as a pessimistic work that chron¬ 
icled the record of Israel’s existence in the land to censure it. Although 
there were highpoints in this long story, such as the construction of 
the temple in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 6-8), such positive events could nei¬ 
ther prevent the monarchy’s eventual downfall nor provide a basis for 
future hope. In Noth’s view, the history of Israel in the land, written 
by a single author for his own interests, presents the past as a record 
of “ever-intensifying decline” that ends in disaster-the Assyrian exile 
of the northern kingdom in the late-eighth century (2 Kgs 17) and the 
Babylonian exile of the southern kingdom in the early-sixth century 
(2 Kgs 24-25). 

Noth’s views have been developed, refined, and qualified in some 
recent scholarship. Hoffmann traces an elaborate pattern of regres¬ 
sion and reform throughout the story of the monarchy. 5 Van Seters 
both defends the essential unity of the DH through a comparison with 
ancient Near Eastern and Greek historiography and argues that some 
large sections of this work, such as the so-called court history or suc¬ 
cession narrative (2 Sam 9-20*; 1 Kgs 1-2*), were later interpolations. 6 
Noth acknowledged many such later insertions, but recent scholarship 
has added more. Rofe argues that many of the prophetic stories found 
in Kings date to the postexilic age. 7 Similarly, McKenzie accepts the 
concept of a DH, but contends that many of the northern prophetic 
stories represent later interpolations into this work. 8 The work of 
Susanne Otto also deals with the northern prophetic stories, but pos¬ 
its a longer and more elaborate sequence of stages in composition: an 
exilic Deuteronomistic level, as well as three late exilic and postexilic 


5 H.-D. Hoffmann, Reform mid Reformat. Untersuchungen zu einem Grundthema 
der deuteronomistischen Geschichtsschreibung (ATANT 66; Zurich: Theologischer 
Verlag, 1980). 

6 J. Van Seters, In Search of History, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983 
[repr.: Eisenbrauns, 1997]). 

7 A. Rofe, The Prophetical Stories: The Narratives about the Prophets in the Hebrew 
Bible, Their Literary Types and History (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988). 

8 S. L. McKenzie, The Trouble with Kings: The Composition of the Book of Kings in 
the Deuteronomistic History (VTSup 42; Leiden: Brill, 1991). 
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post-Deuteronomistic levels each of which involved the interpolation 
of new materials. 9 

The study of Mullen explores how the Deuteronomistic story of the 
monarchy creates a new national and ethnic myth, cast in the form of 
a history written during the Babylonian exile, which both explains the 
past and provides a paradigm for the reformation of a new Israel. 10 
Van Keulen conducts a very detailed study of the reign of Manasseh 
(2 Kgs 21:1-18) and defends an exilic date for the substance of the 
Deuteronomistic commentary in this passage, while also allowing 
for several later interpolations. 11 Some scholars, while not necessarily 
agreeing with Noth’s exilic dating of the DH, have found it helpful 
to conceive of this writing as a single entity, but argue that this long 
work was the product of a scribal school. Nicholson and Weinfeld, 
for example, think that the DH went through an extensive editorial 
process beginning in the eighth (or seventh) century and continuing 
into the Neo-Babylonian period. 12 Recently, Person has added a new 
twist to this theory by proposing that this slow process of development 
came to a major conclusion only during the Persian period. 13 

Writers working with the so-called new literary criticism, such as 
Cohn, 14 Long, 15 Hobbs, 16 Savran, 17 and Walsh, 18 stress the coherence 
of the DH by treating it as a complicated, dense, and carefully crafted 
work of art. These scholars work with different methods, but approach 
the text from a strictly synchronic perspective. Whereas source criti¬ 
cism and redaction criticism see tensions, repetition, gaps, contradic¬ 
tions, and stylistic variations as keys to uncovering disparate sources or 


9 S. Otto, Jehu, Elia, und Elisa: die Erzahlung von der Jehu-Revolution und die Kom- 
position der Elia-Elisa-Erzdhlungen (BWANT 8/12; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2001). 

10 E. T. Mullen, Narrative History and Ethnic Boundaries (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1993). 

11 P. S. F. van Keulen, Manasseh through the Eyes of the Deuteronomists (OTS 38; 
Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

12 E. W. Nicholson, Deuteronomy and Tradition (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1967); 
M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972). 

13 R. F. Person, Tire Deuteronomic School: History, Social Setting, and Literature 
(Atlanta: SBL Press, 2002). 

14 R. L. Cohn, 2 Kings (Berit Olam; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2000). 

15 B. O. Long, 1 Kings. (FOTL 9; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984); B. O. Long, 
2 Kings. (FOTL 10; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991). 

16 T. R. Hobbs, 1, 2 Kings (WBC; Dallas: Word, 1989). 

17 G. Savran, “1 and 2 Kings” in R. Alter, R. and F. Kermode (eds.). The Literary 
Guide to the Bible (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1987) 146-64. 

18 J. T. Walsh, 1 Kings (Berit Olam; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1996). 
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layers of composition, this particular form of literary criticism accounts 
for these same features by recourse to techniques of repetition, point 
of view, reported and reporting speech, inclusions, small- and large- 
scale symmetries, and wordplays. In this context, scholars have also 
explored the important interplay between composition and reception 
history. Starting from the vantage point of the last event referred to in 
Kings, the mercies shown to King Jehoiachin in exile (2 Kgs 25:27-30), 
Linville, 19 for instance, explores how the “exilist” book of Kings may 
have been understood during the Persian period. 20 

In spite of the positive reactions to Noth’s work, many scholars have 
been unwilling to accept his proposition that one major editorial hand 
was responsible for the complete work. To begin with, there are seri¬ 
ous issues at the fundamental level of textual criticism that would seem 
to belie such a simple development of the text. The work of Noth coin¬ 
cided with a back to the Masoretic Text movement in biblical stud¬ 
ies on the continent. With the discovery of a variety of Hebrew texts 
at Qumran, some of which resemble the Greek witnesses to certain 
biblical books, scholars have gained unprecedented insight into the 
development of the biblical text in the last centuries BCE and the first 
centuries CE. The issues of textual criticism and the use of the Septua- 
gint are treated in more detail elsewhere in this volume, so there is no 
need to delve into these matters at any length here. Nevertheless, it is 
relevant to note that, as a variety of scholars have shown, many of the 
variants among the Hebrew, Greek, and Old Latin texts of Kings do 
not constitute tendentious alterations of a standard and fixed text, but 
rather form genuine witnesses in their own right to different versions 
of the text in the development of this particular writing. Readings from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and from the Versions can reflect earlier stages in 
the process of editing and redacting the biblical text than are reflected 
in the received rabbinic text. Hence, the clear boundary that Noth and 
others assumed between “lower criticism” (e.g., textual criticism) and 
“higher criticism” (e.g., historical criticism, source criticism, redaction 
criticism) can no longer be maintained. 


19 J. Linville, “Rethinking the ‘Exilic’ Book of Kings,” JSOT 75 (1997) 21-42; 
J. Linville, Israel in the Book of Kings: The Past as a Project of Social Identity (JSOTSup, 
272; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998). 

20 See elsewhere in this volume for how the material in Kings was appropriated, 
reworked, and recontextualized in later works, such as Chronicles. 
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Perhaps two of the areas in which Noth’s views have encountered 
the staunchest resistance are purpose and theme. Merely with a view 
to the theological interplay of thematic motifs evident in Kings, his 
somber assessment has been challenged by a great variety of scholars. 
Von Rad, 21 Cross 22 and others point to the important role that the 
Davidic promises play in delaying and mitigating divine punishment 
(e.g., 1 Kgs 11:11-13, 31-35). Corresponding to the role of the Davidic 
promises in the history of Judah is the negative role of “the sin(s) of 
Jeroboam” in the history of the northern kingdom. 23 Dietrich 24 and 
others have underscored the importance of individual prophets and 
the value of the prophetic institution in the history of the northern 
monarchy. Even the choice of a national entity as the subject for the 
writing of a history is a highly-important decision. Given the creation 
of an Assyrian province named Samaria in the eighth century and the 
existence of two distinct provinces of Samaria and Judah in the Persian 
period, the use in Kings of “Israel” for the people in general and for 
the northern kingdom in particular is fraught with social, religious, 
and political meaning. 25 

The function of King David as a comparative figure, a paradigm for 
subsequent monarchs to emulate, has been underscored by a num¬ 
ber of commentators. 26 For von Rad, King Jehoiachin’s release from 
prison, narrated at the close of the book (2 Kgs 25:27-30), plays a 
particularly critical role, adumbrating the ultimate revival of David’s 
line and signaling that the DH ends with a measure of optimism and 
not with a final judgment. 27 Disagreeing with both Noth and von Rad, 
Wolff cites the importance of turning (HU?) to Yhwh in Deuteron- 


21 G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.; New York: Harper & Row, 1962). 

22 F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays in the History of the Reli¬ 
gion of Israel (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973). 

23 Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic. 

24 W. Dietrich, Prophetie und Geschichte (FRLANT 108; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1972). 

25 E. T. Mullen, Narrative History and Ethnic Boundaries; J. Linville, Israel in the 
Book of Kings; K. Sparks, Ethnicity and Identity in Ancient Israel (Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Eisenbrauns, 1998). Compare the use of Israel in Chronicles, in some instances, to 
refer to the southern kingdom and the use of Israel in Ezra-Nehemiah as a term for 
the returnees and their descendants. 

26 See, for example, I. W. Provan, Hezekiah and the Books of Kings: A Contribution 
to the Debate about the Composition of the Deuteronomistic History (BZAW 172; Ber¬ 
lin: de Gruyter, 1988). 

27 G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology; G. von Rad, The Problem of the Hexateuch 
and Other Essays (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
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omy, Judges, and Kings to argue that the DH advances an element 
of hope to its readers. Divine judgment does not entail Israel’s doom 
but calls the expatriates to repent (HU?), because the people’s return 
(21U?) to God can elicit God’s compassionate return (IIU?) to them 
(1 Kgs 8:46-53). 28 

The work of Wolff indirectly hints at the import of another motif in 
Kings-the enduring significance of the Jersualem Temple, “the house 
for the name of Yhwh” (2 Sam 7:13; 1 Kgs 3:2; 5:17, 18, 19; 8:17, 18, 19, 
20, 44, 48; 9:7) as a unifying symbol for the entire nation. 29 Na’aman 
is therefore right to insist that continuity of cult is one of the major 
themes of the Deuteronomistic treatment of the monarchy. 30 Even 
those passages in Kings that announce the future divine judgment on 
the temple may be read as underscoring the singular status of this par¬ 
ticular shrine. 31 Associated with the stress on Yhwh’s connection to the 
temple is the stress on Jerusalem as the “city Yhwh has chosen” (1 Kgs 
8:16, 44, 48; 11:13, 32, 36; 14:21; 2 Kgs 21:7; 23:27), “the place where 
God has placed his name” (1 Kgs 9:3; 11:36; 14:21; 2 Kgs 21:4, 7). 32 

The emphases on the privileged place of Jerusalem, the divine prom¬ 
ises to David, the integrity of the people (both Israel and Judah), the 
continuing relationship between Yhwh and his people, and the divine 
election of the temple suggest that the Deuteronomist(s) had more of 
a positive agenda than Noth thought. Indeed, the very fact that the 
writers of Kings composed a centuries-long account of the monarchy 
that highlighted the value of a variety of institutions, mostly but not 
exclusively southern, suggests that although they stressed the northern 


28 H. W. Wolff, “Das Kerygma des deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk,” ZAW 73 
(1961) 171-86 [translated in W. Brueggemann and H. W. Wolff (eds.), Tire Vitality of 
Old Testament Traditions (Atlanta: John Knox, 1975)]. 

29 T. N. D. Mettinger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth: Sudies in the Shem and Kabod 
Theologies (ConBOT 18. Lund: CWK Gleerup, 1982); R. Albertz, A History of Israe¬ 
lite Religion in the Old Testament Period (2 vols.; OTL; Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 1994); G. N. Knoppers, “Prayer and Propaganda: The Dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple and the Deuteronomist’s Program,” CBQ 57 (1995) 229-54. 

30 N. Na’aman, “The Deuteronomist and Voluntary Servitude to Foreign Powers,” 
JSOT 65 (1995) 37-53. 

31 G. N. Knoppers, “Yhwh’s Rejection of the House Built for his Name: On the 
Significance of Anti-Temple Rhetoric in the Deuteronomistic History” in Y. Amit, 
E. Ben Zvi, I. Finkelstein, and O. Lipschits (eds.). Essays on Ancient Israel in its Near 
Eastern Context: A Tribute to Nadav Na’aman , (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2006) 
211-38. 

32 S. L. Richter, The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Tlieology: lesakken semo 
sam in the Bible and the Ancient Near East (BZAW 318; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002). 
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and southern exiles as catastrophes for their readers, they also looked 
beyond them to what could be learned from these times of national 
defeat, humiliation, and loss. The positive emphasis on distinct themes 
indicates that the editors of this work conceived of certain beliefs, 
practices, and institutions as having enduring value beyond the time 
of death and destruction that characterized the early-sixth century in 
much of Judah. 

We have been discussing issues of text, theme, and purpose as they 
relate to the relationship between the redaction of Kings to the larger 
Deuteronomistic History, but there have been some attempts to move 
beyond the margins of this literary work in discussing the editorial 
context of Kings. Some scholars have sought to revise Noth’s views by, 
among other things, bringing a wider range of biblical literature into 
view. Thus some speak of a Primary History consisting of the books 
of Genesis through Kings. 33 Similarly, Kratz, 34 Otto, 35 and Achenbach 36 
explore the long process leading to the redaction of the Enneateuch. 
Schmid argues that the DH should really begin with the Exodus, given 
the prominence of the Exodus theme within the DH itself. 37 These 
scholars have not abandoned the notion of a Deuteronomistic histori¬ 
cal writing per se, but they do think that the origins of the work are 
tied in various ways to the origins of the Tetrateuch, Pentateuch, and 
Hexateuch. 38 They rightly point to the fact that Deuteronomy func- 


33 See, for example, S. Mandell and D. N. Freedman, The Relationship between 
Herodotus’ History and the Primary History (South Florida Studies in the History of 
Judaism 60; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993); D. N. Freedman, and J. C. Geoghegan, 
“Martin Noth: Retrospect and Prospect,” in S. L. McKenzie and M. P. Graham (eds.). 
The History of Israel’s Traditions: The Heritage of Martin Noth (JSOTSup, 182; Shef¬ 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994) 128-52. 

34 R. G. Kratz, Die IComposition der erzahlenden Bucher des Alten Testaments: Grund- 
wissen der Bibelkritik (BZABR; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2000 [transl.: 
T. & T. Clark, 2005]). 

35 E. Otto, Das Deuteronomium im Pentateuch und Hexateuch: Studien zur Litera- 
turgeschichte von Pentateuch und Hexateuch im Lichte des Deuteronomiumrahmens 
(FAT 30; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000). 

36 R. Achenbach, Die Vollendung der Tora: Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte des 
Numeribuches im Kontext von Hexateuch und Pentateuch (BZABR 3; Wisebaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 2003). 

37 K. Schmid, Erzvdter und Exodus: Untersuchungen sur doppelten Begrundung der 
Ursprunge Israels innerhalb der Geschichtsbucher des Alten Testaments (Neukirchen: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1999). 

38 In this context, see also the essays in E. Otto and R. Achenbach (eds.), Das Deu¬ 
teronomium zwischen Pentateuch und deuteronomistischem Geschichtswerk (FRLANT 
206; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004). 
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tions as a critical hinge, serving as both the conclusion to the Pen¬ 
tateuch and as the introduction to the DH. Any theory that seeks to 
explain the redaction of the DH must also address in some way the 
compositional history of these other works. 

Many have accepted the notion that the redaction of Kings is tied 
to the larger redaction of the Deuteronomistic work, but view the his¬ 
tory of redaction as a more complicated process than Noth envisaged. 
Cross and Smend challenge Noth’s notion that the DH was the product 
of one exilic author. These scholars, and the schools of thought they 
have come to represent, contend for a series of editions. For Cross, the 
redaction of Kings is key to the redaction of the DH itself. He argues 
that the main edition of the DH (Dtr 1 ) was composed during the 
reign of King Josiah as a programmatic document promoting Josiah’s 
attempt to revive the Davidic state. This primary edition was lightly 
revised and expanded in a second edition (2 Kgs 23:25-25:30) during 
the Neo-Babylonian period (Dtr 2 ). The exilic editor (Dtr 2 ) retouched 
the earlier work, introduced the sub-theme of Manasseh’s apostasy, 
attributing the destruction of Judah to his perfidy, and briefly narrated 
the story of Judah’s deportation. 

This theory of editing has sometimes been called an exemplar of 
the “block model” of literary composition, because it conceives of 
the redaction of the DH as basically taking place by major additions 
occurring in successive stages. The work of one writer appends a sub¬ 
stantial amount of consecutively-ordered material to the work of his 
predecessor(s). To be sure, adherents of the dual redaction theory also 
posit occasional editorial interpolations from the hand of Dtr 2 into 
the earlier work of Dtr 1 (e.g., 2 Kgs 17:34b-40), but they generally 
conceive of the exilic editor as only occasionally intruding into the 
material composed by Dtr 1 . 

The proponents of the dual redaction theory have elaborated on 
Cross’ hypothesis and applied it in considerable detail to specific clus¬ 
ters of passages. 39 They have also debated whether the contribution 


39 For example, R. G. Boling, Judges (AB 6A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1975); 
R. G. Boling and G. E. Wright, Joshua (AB 6; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1982); R. 
E. Friedman, The Exile and Biblical Narrative (HSM 22; Chico: Scholars Press, 1981); 
B. Halpern, The Constitution of the Monarchy in Israel (HSM 25; Chico, CA: Scholars 
Press, 1981); B. Halpern, The First Historians: The Hebrew Bible and History (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988); R. D. Nelson, The Double Redaction of the Deute¬ 
ronomistic History (JSOTSup, 18; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981); E. Cortese, Da Mose 
a Esdra: i libri storici dell’antico Israele (Collana La Bibbia nella storia 2; Bologna: 
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of Dtr 2 to Kings and to the rest of the DH may have been more sub¬ 
stantial 40 or less so. 41 Some have focused attention on the northern 
prophetic tales, contending for a pre-Deuteronomistic edition or col¬ 
lection dating to the time of the northern monarchy. 42 Others have 
focused on the work of Dtr 1 . Dutcher-Walls, for example, combines 
literary (narrative) criticism with the dual redaction theory to illumine 
Dtr p s portrayal of Queen Athaliah’s reign. 43 Knoppers argues that the 
attention given to the history of the northern monarchy, the fall of 
Israel, and the reforms of Josiah, can only be understood in the con¬ 
text of Dtr l ’s treatment of the united monarchy of David and Solomon 
and the causes he imputes to the creation of the dual monarchies of 
(northern) Israel and Judah. 44 

If the dual-redaction theory of Cross proceeds according to a block 
model of composition, the triple-redaction theory of Smend proceeds 
according to what might be called a layer model (Schichten Mo dell) 
of composition. Like Cross, Smend argues for a series of editions, but 
construes these editions as strata that are present throughout much of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Starting from the base of a Deu- 
teronomistically-edited set of texts in Joshua (1:7-9; 13:lb-6; 23) and 
Judges (1:1—2:5, 17, 20-21, 23) concerned with the observance of law, 
Smend adds a second nomistically-oriented Deuteronomistic edition 


Edizioni Dehoniane, 1985); M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings (AB 11; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1988); G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations Under God: The Deuteronomistic 
History of Solomon and the Dual Monarchies ; 1: Tire Reign of Solomon and the Rise 
of Jeroboam (HSM 52; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993); G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations 
Under God: The Deuteronomistic History of Solomon and the Dual Monarchies', 2: Tire 
Reign of Jeroboam, the Fall of Israel, and the Reign of Josiah (HSM 53; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1994); B. M. Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1997); M. Cogan, I Kings (AB 10; New York: 
Doubleday, 2000). 

40 For example, R. G. Boling, and G. E. Wright, Joshua; A. D. H. Mayes, The Story 
of Israel Between Settlement and Exile: A Redactional Study of the Deuteronomistic 
History (London: SCM, 1983); B. Peckham, History and Prophecy: the Development 
of Late Judean Literary Traditions (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1993). In some 
respects, the Dtr 2 of Mayes resembles the DtrN of Smend (see further below). 

41 For example, S. L. McKenzie, Tire Trouble with Kings. 

42 For example, M. C. White, The Elijah Legends and Jehu’s Coup (BJS 311; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1997). 

43 P. Dutcher-Walls, Narrative Art, Political Rhetoric: The Case of Athaliah and 
Joash (JSOTSup, 209; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996). 

44 G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations Under God, 1: The Reign of Solomon and the Rise 
of Jeroboam; G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations Under God, 2: Tire Reign of Jeroboam, the 
Fall of Israel, and the Reign of Josiah. 
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(DtrN) to the historically-oriented Deuteronomist posited by Noth 
(DtrH[istorie]). 45 

Smend’s views have been developed and refined by a number of 
scholars, the most influential being Dietrich and Veijola. Dietrich 
revises Smend’s redactional analysis in his examination of prophetic 
narratives and speeches in Kings, arguing for a major prophetically- 
oriented redaction of the DH (DtrP) in addition to the DtrH and DtrN 
editions posited by Smend. 46 Dietrich thinks that DtrP drew upon and 
edited a substantial body of preexilic prophetic stories dating to the 
reign of King Manasseh (1 Kgs 17-2 Kgs ION. 47 Dietrich believes that 
the work of DtrP was added to the older literary layer (DtrH), but prior 
to a later nomistic redaction (DtrN). The editor/author DtrP assails 
the political and cubic misdeeds of northern royalty, while DtrN adds 
material of a nomistic nature, containing assorted legal sayings, the 
royal traditions of Jerusalem, and the law code itself. Dietrich con¬ 
tends that all three redactions date to the Babylonian exile and were 
completed by 560 BCE, but Smend is inclined to think that there was 
a longer chronological gap between redactions. 48 Smend situates DtrN, 
which he conceives as representing the work of multiple writers, in the 
early Achaemenid era. 

Veijola accepts the nomenclature proposed by Dietrich (DtrH, DtrP, 
DtrN), but advocates a different reconstruction of DtrH and DtrN. 49 
In Veijola’s view, DtrH, and not DtrN, stresses the eternal and uncon¬ 
ditional nature of the Davidic promises. Reacting to DtrP’s negative 
stance toward kingship, DtrN adopts a mediating position between 
DtrH and DtrP by democratizing the Davidic promises and by empha¬ 
sizing that blessings for people and royalty alike are keyed to obedi¬ 
ence. Following the work of Smend, Dietrich, and Veijola, a number 


45 Smend and Dietrich originally called the first edition DtrG, but later renamed it 
as DtrHp'sforie]. 

46 W. Dietrich, Prophetie und Geschichte (FRLANT 108; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1972). 

47 W. Dietrich, “Prophetie im deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk,” in Thomas 
Romer (ed.), The Future of the Deuteronomistic History (BETL 147; Leuven: Peeters, 
2000) 47-65. 

48 R. Smend, Die Enstehung des Alten Testaments, 4th ed. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1989). 

49 T. Veijola, Die ewige Dynastie. David und die Entstehung seiner Dynastie nach der 
deuteronomistischen Darstellung (Annalae Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, serie B, 
Tom 193; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1975); T. Veijola, Das Konigtum in 
der Beurteilung der deuteronomistischen Historiographie (Annalae Academiae Scien¬ 
tiarum Fennicae, serie B, Tom 198; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1977). 
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of scholars have applied this approach to particular problems or sets of 
passages in Kings. For example, the treatment of the theme of wisdom 
in the reign of Solomon (1 Kgs 3-5, 9-11) by Sarkio posits pre-Deu- 
teronomistic material and five Deuteronomistic strata. 50 Walchli, who 
also works within the Gottingen tradition of interpretation, finds three 
pre-Deuteronomistic stages in the formation of 1 Kgs 3-11, as well as a 
succession of Deuteronomistic and post-Deuteronomistic editions. 51 

The northern prophetic narratives in Kings have also aroused sig¬ 
nificant scholarly interest. The work of Alvarez Barredo, for instance, 
posits several levels of composition and editing in the Elijah and Elisha 
narratives. 52 Independent tales of the prophets were successively taken 
up, edited, and supplemented by both DtrP and DtrN. A series of post- 
Deuteronomistic additions and reworkings resulted in the completion 
of the Elijah-Elisha cycle (1 Kgs 17-2 Kgs 2; 3:1-8:15; 13:14-21). By 
contrast, Keinanen’s work on the Elijah narratives of 1 Kgs 17-19 con¬ 
tends for an edition of DtrP of older traditions followed by a later, 
postexilic anti-Baal oriented edition, and several later post-Deuteron- 
omistic expansions. 53 

The dual and triple redaction theories of Cross and Smend by no 
means exhaust the ways in which Noth’s hypothesis has been revisited, 
modified, and challenged in the past few decades. The compositional 
model proposed by Rofe, for example, departs from both the theory 
proposed by Noth and the revisions of that theory proposed by vari¬ 
ous other scholars. 54 Rofe sees a disjunction between the redaction of 
much of Samuel-Kings and that of the books that immediately precede 


50 P. Sarkio, Die Weisheit und Macht Salomos in der Israelitischen Historiogra- 
phie: Eine traditions- und redaktionskritische Untersuchung iiber 1 Kon 3-5 und 9-11 
(Schriften der Finnischen Exegetischen Gesellschaft 60; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1994). 

51 S. Walchli, Der weise Konig Salomo: eine Studie zu den Erzdhlungen von der 
Weisheit Salomos in ihretn alttestamentlichen und altorientalischen Kontext (BWANT 
141; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1999). 

52 M. Alvarez Barredo, Las Narraciones sobre Elias y Eliseo en los Libros de los Reyes: 
Formation y Teologta (Publicaciones Instituto Teologico Franciscano Serie Mayor 21; 
Murcia: Espigas, 1996). 

53 J. Keinanen, Traditions in Collision: A Literary and Redaction-Critical Study of 
the Elijah Narratives in 1 Kings 17-19 (Publications of the Finnish Exegetical Society, 
80; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2001). 

54 A. Rofe, “Ephraimite versus Deuteronomistic History,” in D. Garrone and 
F. Israel (eds.), Storia e Tradizioni di Israele: Scritti in Onore di J. Alberto Soggin (Bres¬ 
cia: Paideia, 1991) 221-35 [repr. in Knoppers and McConville (eds.), Reconsidering 
Israel and Judah: Recent Studies on the Deuteronomistic History], 
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it. He contends that Noth overlooked or ignored decisive older argu¬ 
ments for a major block in the narrative - Josh 24 through 1 Sam 
12 - being fundamentally non-Deuteronomistic in character. Instead, 
Rofe speaks of Josh 24 through 1 Sam 12* as constituting a coherent, 
(northern) Israel-oriented, pre-Deuteronomistic historical work. Only 
at a later point was this unit was incorporated into the larger DH that 
included Kings. 

The work of Lohfink moves beyond previous scholarship in a some¬ 
what different way from that of Rofe. 55 Lohfink speaks of two Josianic 
literary works (not one) and limits the work of one of these (similar to 
Cross’ Dtr 1 ) to a much shorter and more thematically-circumscribed 
set of texts (basically an earlier edition of Kings). Another Josianic 
document constituted the basis for the material covered by Deut 1 
through Josh 22* ( DtrL[anderoberungserzahlung ]). Both of these liter¬ 
ary works were taken up in the larger Deuteronomistic work (Noth’s 
DtrG). Two later Deuteronomists completed the work. Romer has also 
endorsed the notion of the Josianic edition as being a rather limited 
document. 56 Romer thinks that such a Josianic redaction was re-edited 
and greatly expanded during the Babylonian exile and again during 
the Persian period. Kratz proposes a more complex understanding of 
the development and growth of the DH. He thinks that the histori¬ 
cal work developed by blocks (the earliest being 1 Sam 1:1-2 Kgs 25* 
during the Neo-Babylonian era) over a long period of time and was 
subject to a succession of editions. One of the later redactions brought 
together the story of the people in an earlier form of the Hexateuch 
with the story of the people in the monarchy, creating a history that 
extended from the Exodus to the exile. A series of Deuteronomistic 
and post-Deuteronomistic additions to Joshua-Kings, some of which 
were extensive, rounded out the work. The theories of Lohfink, Romer, 
and Kratz thus combine aspects of both the block and the layer models 
of composition. 


55 N. Lohfink, “Kerygmata des Deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerks,” in J. Jere- 
mias and L. Perlitt (eds.), Die Botschaft und die Boten (Fs. H. W. Wolff) (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1981) 87-100; N. Lohfink, “The Cult Reform of Josiah of 
Judah: 2 Kings 22-23 as a Source for the Story of Israelite Religion,” in P. D. Miller, 
P. D. Hanson, and S. D. McBride (eds.). Ancient Israelite Religion: Essays in Honor of 
Frank Moore Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 459-476. 

56 T. R. Romer, Tire So-Called Deuteronomistic History: A Sociological, Historical 
and Literary Introduction (New York: Continuum, 2005). 
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The reconstruction advanced by Campbell and O’Brien, while 
indebted to the Cross model, goes far beyond it in speaking of a major 
prophetic source, comprising a “Prophetic Record” (1 Sam 1:1-2 Kgs 
10:28) with a series of extensions, as well as a pre-exilic Josianic edi¬ 
tion along with a series of later extensions and revisions. 57 In this 
respect, the intricate theory of Campbell and O’Brien, like those of 
Lohfink and Romer, incorporates features of both the block and the 
layer models of composition. 

Some scholars have developed new theories of multiple redactions, 
citing as evidence variations in the regnal formulae dealing with the 
evaluation of northern and southern monarchs. Their arguments do 
not fall easily into any one particular pattern, because they approach 
the redaction history of Kings from a variety of distinct perspectives. 
Since the variations in regnal judgment formulas do not seem to be 
random phenomena, commentators have employed the regular pat¬ 
terns in these formulas to create detailed theories about the composi¬ 
tional history of Kings. These scholars differ, however, on what types 
of variations they consider to be significant and how much to make of 
the variations they admit into their primary corpus of evidence. 58 Com¬ 
mentators also differ to the extent that they consider material evidence 
or literary evidence from other writings (e.g., the prophetic writings, 
Chronicles) in their reconstructions of the editions they posit in the 
formation of Kings. Halpern situates the Hezekian redaction within 
the larger historical context of the late-eighth and early-seventh cen¬ 
turies and makes a series of careful comparisons between Kings and 


57 A. F. Campbell and M. A. O’Brien, Unfolding the Deuteronomistic History: Ori¬ 
gins, Upgrades, Present Text (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2000). 

58 For example, H. Weippert, “Die ‘deuteronomistischen’ Beurteilungen der Konige 
von Israel und Juda und das Problem der Redaktion der Konigsbiicher,” Bib 53 (1972) 
301-39; W. B. Barrick, Tlte King and the Cemeteries: Toward a New Understanding 
of Josiah’s Reform (VTSup 88; Leiden: Brill, 2002); A. Lemaire, Les ecoles et la for¬ 
mation de la Bible dans I’ancien Israel (OBO 39; Editions Universitaires Fribourg; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981); “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des 
Livres des Rois, ZAW 98 (1986) 221-236 [transl. in Knoppers and McConville (eds.). 
Reconsidering Israel and Judah: Recent Studies on the Deuteronomistic History ]; A. F. 
Campbell, Of Prophets and Kings: A Late Ninth-Century Document (1 Samuel 1-2 
Kings 10) (CBQMS 17; Washington, DC: The Catholic Biblical Association of Ame¬ 
rica, 1986); M. A. O’Brien, The Deuteronomistic History Hypothesis: A Reassessment 
(OBO 92; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag/Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989); 
I. W. Provan, Hezekiah and the Books of Kings: A Contribution to the Debate about 
the Composition of the Deuteronomistic History (BZAW 172; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1988); 
B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings in the 7th-6th Centuries 
BCE,” HUCA 62 (1991) 179-244. 
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Chronicles. 59 Sweeney devotes considerable attention to the eighth- 
and seventh-century prophets in his understanding of what motivates 
the pre-exilic Deuteronomists, whereas others pay little attention to 
this material. 60 

Some generalizations may be possible, however. First, all of these 
scholars speak of one or more substantial preexilic editions of the 
DH and of at least one exilic edition. Second, they view the preexilic 
edition(s) as substantial and the exilic edition(s) as relatively minor. 
Third, in many cases, major preexilic editions are associated with the 
reigns of Hezekiah or Josiah (or both). So, for instance, the recent 
work of Barrick 61 isolates four different editorial levels within certain 
texts of Kings: KH 1 (Hezekian); KH 2 (Josianic, based on a royal 
memorial inscription); KH 3 (post-Josianic, written in the early exile); 
and KH 4 (postexilic, adding much of 1 Kings 13). Fourth, these theo¬ 
ries regard each distinctive judgment formula as a kind of signature 
left by a given editor. That is, the scholars promoting these multiple 
redaction hypotheses believe that successive redactors did not disturb 
or overwrite the work of previous editors. In this way, the very exis¬ 
tence of multiple types of royal evaluations is itself viewed as proof for 
the composite authorship of Kings. 

In the context of discussing the possible existence of multiple edi¬ 
tions of Kings, one should address an even more complicated theory 
of the redaction of Kings, one that is also tied to the interpretation of 
disparate judgment formulas. If the block model of Cross and the layer 
model of Smend revise Noth’s redactional analysis by positing two and 
three editions, respectively, Lemaire contends that these revisions do 
not go far enough. 62 Citing variations in the regnal formulae of north¬ 
ern and southern kings, Lemaire posits multiple preexilic editions in 
addition to the Josianic and exilic editions advocated by Cross. This 
point of view has sometimes been called the rolling corpus model of 


59 B. Halpern, The Constitution of the Monarchy; B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, 
“The Editions of Kings in the 7th-6th Centuries BCE.” 

60 M. A. Sweeney, King Josiah of Judah: the Lost Messiah of Israel (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001). 

61 W. B. Barrick, The King and the Cemeteries: Toward a New Understanding of 
Josiah’s Reform (VTSup 88; Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

62 A. Lemaire, Les ecoles et la formation de la Bible dans Vancien Israel (OBO 39; 
Editions Universitaires Fribourg; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981); A. 
Lemaire “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des Livres des Rois, ZAW 98 (1986) 221-236 
[transl. in Knoppers and McConville (eds.). Reconsidering Israel and Judah: Recent 
Studies on the Deuteronomistic History], 
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composition. The history and conception of the Deuteronomistic work 
evident in Lemaire’s proposal are therefore quite different from those 
implicit in the models proposed by Noth, Cross, and Smend. Rather 
than thinking of a work that underwent one, two, or even three major 
editions, Lemaire envisions a basic work being constantly updated and 
expanded over the course of a few hundred years. 

2. By the Book: 

Kings as a Separate Unit within the Former Prophets 

In recent times, a number of commentators have expressed profound 
misgivings about the existence of a carefully unified Deuteronomistic 
redaction of material stretching from Deuteronomy to Kings. These 
scholars propose that one should begin instead with each of the rele¬ 
vant biblical books and approach such works as discrete literary units . 63 
To be sure, the representative writings of scholars holding this broad 
viewpoint operate with a bewildering variety of assumptions and argue 
a variety of propositions. Nevertheless, a few generalizations are pos¬ 
sible. To begin with, there is the book model of composition advo¬ 
cated by Westermann , 64 McConville , 65 and others . 66 These writers take 
issue with both the limits of the DH and its unity. They contend that 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings do not collectively 
constitute a connected story. Only loose connections exist between a 
series of books-Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings-each of which was 
composed and edited in a distinctive way . 67 In as much as Wester¬ 
mann thinks of a Deuteronomistic redaction, he envisions an editor 


63 In many respects, this is return to an older position as some never accepted 
Noth’s new understanding of the DH. For example, G. Fohrer ( Introduction to the Old 
Testament [Nashville: Abingdon, 1968] 195) comments, “we have a series of books 
Deuteronomy-Kings, each composed or edited in a different way.” 

64 C. Westermann, Die Geschichtsbucher des Alten Testament: Gab es ein deutero- 
nomistisches Geschichtswerk? (Theologische Biicherei Altes Testament, 87; Giitersloh: 
Chr. Kaiser, 1994). 

65 J. G. McConville, “The Old Testament Historical Books in Modern Scholarship,” 
Themelios 22/3 (1997) 3-13. 

66 For a fuller review, see my essay, G. N. Knoppers, “Is There a Future for the 
Deuteronomistic History?” in T. C. Romer (ed.), The Future of the Deuteronomistic 
History (BETL 147; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 119-34. 

67 In this view, the divisions between the primary units within the larger narrative 
coincide directly with the beginnings and ends of books and are not necessarily mar¬ 
ked by speeches, prayers, and summarizing reflections (so Noth). 
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lightly supplying theological interpretations of certain events narrated 
within individual books. Hence, Westermann discards older views of 
both a Deuteronomistic author and a Deuteronomistic historian . 68 

Knauf presents a different version of the book-centred theory . 69 Like 
Westermann and McConville, Knauf advocates a return to a focus 
upon disparate, separately authored books; but, unlike Westermann 
and McConville, Knauf regards these books as themselves resulting 
from a series of fundamentally unrelated exilic and postexilic redac¬ 
tions. The issue is thus not simply that Kings was authored separately 
from Samuel and the other volumes in the Former Prophets, but also 
that Kings was repeatedly redacted during Neo-Babylonian and Per¬ 
sian period times in a manner not connected to the redaction of other 
books. Moreover, according to this view, the mode of composition 
found within Kings may qualify as a type of historiography, but the 
same cannot be said for most of the rest of the Former Prophets. In 
sum, Knauf s theory strikes at many different aspects of the prevailing 
view that the editing of Kings is connected to and continuous with the 
editing of the rest of the Former Prophets. 

Another version of the book-centred theory is promoted by Graeme 
Auld , 70 who sees some connections among the books of the Former 
Prophets, but also many differences in composition, style, theme, and 
date . 71 He advocates what might be called a new version of the rolling 
corpus model . 72 Whereas Lemaire proposes a rolling corpus model to 
explain the gradual development of the Deuteronomistic account of 


68 On this point, McConville differs from Westermann. McConville thinks that 
Deuteronomy through Kings is a history and one that manifests some continuity in 
characters, themes, and plot. 

69 E. A. Knauf, “L’‘Historiographie Deuteronomiste’ (DtrG) existe-t-elle?” in A. de 
Pury, T. Romer, and J.-D. Macchi (eds.), Israel construit son histoire: Vhistoriographie 
deuteronomiste d la lumiere des recherches recentes (Le monde de la Bible, 34; Geneva: 
Labor et Fides, 1996) 409-18. 

70 A. G. Auld, Kings Without Privilege: David and Moses in the Story of the Bible’s 
Kings (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1993). 

71 For a more complete overview and assessment, see my commentary, G. N. Knop- 
pers, I Chronicles 1-9 (AB 12; New York: Doubleday, 2004). 

72 Wiirthwein has recently also favored an approach to the DH that begins with 
Kings as a basis for the composition of the entire work, E. Wiirthwein Studien zutn 
deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk (BZAW 227; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004). In his two- 
volume commentary on Kings (1977; 1984), Wiirthwein works with the Smend model 
of composition; E. Wiirthwein, Die Bucher der Konige: 1 Konige 1-16 (ATD 11/1; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977); E. Wiirthwein, Die Bucher der Konige: 
1 Kon. 17-2 Kon. 25 (ATD 11/2; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984). 
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the monarchy, Auld envisions a rolling corpus model to explain the 
development of Deuteronomy and the Former Prophets, extending 
from Kings back to Deuteronomy. That is, Auld begins with Kings and 
not with the Deuteronomic law code. 73 Auld contends that both Kings 
and Chronicles represent alternate or competing appropriations of an 
earlier story of Judah’s kings. In this view, the theological language 
reflected in Solomon’s visions (1 Kgs 3, 9) and prayer (1 Kgs 8), for 
example, is part of the shared source and does not comprise the work 
of the Deuteronomistic redactor(s). The writers of Kings add material 
to the common source that criticizes Solomon and presents him as a 
devious figure who leads his nation astray (1 Kgs 11). Auld dates both 
the Chronistic History and the Deuteronomistic History to the Persian 
period. Hence, Auld’s work creatively reevaluates the relationships of 
Deuteronomy to Samuel-Kings and of Samuel-Kings to Chronicles. 

Yet another challenge to the supposition that Kings was closely 
redacted in connection with the redaction of the rest of the DH comes 
from scholars, who advocate a particular form of the block model of 
composition. This approach is not mutually exclusive with the book- 
centred approach, because books can be edited to form parts of larger 
blocks and blocks can be edited to form books. The recent monographs 
of Eynikel on the Josianic reforms 74 and Rosel on the development of 
the DH 75 may serve as illustrations of this new challenge. Rosel begins 
with the formation of a pre-exilic Deuteronomistic literary work (or 


73 Even for those accepting the existence of a DH, the issue of the relationship 
between the old Deuteronomic law-code (the original extent of this work is debated) 
and the historical work is in dispute. Noth thought that the Deuteronomist used the 
code as a yardstick to judge the conduct of major characters in his work. Some think, 
however, that the Deuteronomic law-code was a late insertion. See, for example, J. D. 
Levenson, “Who Inserted the Book of the Torah?” HTR 68 (1975) 203-33; C. Wester- 
mann, Die Geschichtsbiicher des Alten Testament. Yet others contend the authors of 
Kings used some form of Deuteronomy, but that the Deuteronomistic use of Urdeu- 
teronomium was much more sophisticated and complex than Noth recognized. See, 
for example, G. N. Knoppers, “The Deuteronomist and the Deuteronomic Law of the 
King: A Reexamination of a Relationship,” ZAW 108 (1996) 329-46; G. N. Knop¬ 
pers, “Rethinking the Relationship between Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic 
History: The Case of Kings,” CBQ 63 (2001) 393-415; B. M. Levinson, “The Recon¬ 
ceptualization of Kingship in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History’s Trans¬ 
formation of Torah,” VT 51 (2001) 511-34. 

74 E. Eynikel, The Reform of King Josiah and the Composition of the Deuteronomistic 
History (OTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

75 H. N. Rosel, Von Josua bis Jojachin: Untersuchungen zu den deuteronomistischen 
Geschichtsbuchern des Alten Testaments (VTSup 75; Leiden: Brill, 1999). 
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“book of Kings”), extending from Solomon to Hezekiah, that was sub¬ 
sequently augmented with new material, such as the condemnation 
of the fall of the northern kingdom (2 Kgs 17) and the story of the 
Judaean monarchy in the seventh and early-sixth centuries (2 Kgs 21- 
25). This material was conjoined with the preexisting books of Deu¬ 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 

Eynikel prefers not to speak of a DH, but of a variety of blocks that 
were written independently: Joshua 1-1 Samuel 12, 1 Samuel 13-2 
Samuel and 1 Kings 1-2, and 1 Kings 3-2 Kings 23.24 Whereas Wes- 
termann, McConville, and Knauf speak of separately authored, distinct 
books, Eynikel speaks of distinct blocks that incorporate separately- 
authored books. The different blocks were not brought together until 
fairly late in the editorial process. According to Eynikel, there were 
three editions of Kings that relate (or do not relate, as the case may 
be) to the union of the separate blocks: RI, who wrote sometime after 
Hezekiah, RII (= Cross’s Dtr 1 ), who wrote sometime after Josiah, and 
RIII (= Cross’s Dtr 2 ), who wrote during or after the exile. The work 
of RI and RII did not extend beyond Kings. Later redaction, perhaps 
by the same author (RIII/Dtr 2 ) who wrote about the demise of the 
kingdom of Judah (2 Kgs 24-25), fused the disparate blocks into a 
larger whole. Hence, in the theories of Rosel and Eynikel, the editorial 
process that led to the formation of Kings was fundamentally separate 
from the editorial processes that led to the formation of the rest of the 
Former Prophets. 


3. Concluding Observations 

Over the past four decades scholars have taken divergent paths in 
explaining the redaction history of Kings and the rest of the Former 
Prophets (sources, blocks, layers, books, interpolations, glosses, or 
some combination thereof). Whatever the individual case, most recent 
studies view the compositional history of the book of Kings as a much 
longer and more complicated process than Noth imagined some six 
decades ago. Scholars generally recognize a rich variety of theological 
commentary within the work. Because this diversity of themes extends 
to Deuteronomistic compositions (speeches, prayers, summarizing 
reflections), one cannot attribute all of the diversity found within the 
book of Kings to the heterogeneous sources that a single Deuterono- 
mist incorporated, but did not rewrite, within his larger work. The 
thematic diversity extends to Deuteronomistic commentary itself. 
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Rather than thinking of the primary composition of Kings as the 
brilliant work of a single individual living in the Neo-Babylonian era, 
most current scholars think of this composition as developing by 
stages over a significant period of time. Seen from this perspective, the 
individuals (or groups) responsible for the writing of Kings reflected 
a living tradition that repeatedly adapted to new challenges and new 
settings. At this point, certain questions emerge in the discussion as 
scholars disagree avidly about a variety of important issues: how many 
changes took place within the Deuteronomistic tradition, how long 
a process this entailed, the original length and nature of the literary 
work, the social contexts of the work(s), the amount of heterogeneity 
within the work, and how many different writers participated in the 
development of the writing. Looking at developments within the past 
several decades, one can say both that the old order is passing away 
and that the new order is much more complex. 

Yet, surveying this same period of time also suggests that exercis¬ 
ing some degree of caution might be helpful. One of the fundamental 
assertions of Noth was that a single author brought together a variety of 
disparate, even contradictory, sources and edited them into his work. 
This basic insight enabled Noth to acknowledge variety of viewpoints 
in the Deuteronomistic historical work without splintering that work 
into a long series of redactions, each with its own theological profile 
and distinctive Tendenz. Seen from this perspective, the Deuterono- 
mist did not seek to suppress historically different points of view or 
harmonize them all into one basic position. Rather, the ancient writer 
looked back over his people’s past and reacted against certain views, 
while mediating others. If this understanding of ancient authorship is 
categorically rejected, as some scholars seem to have assumed that it 
should be, the number of redactions and insertions (large and small) 
posited by modern commentators will only continue to multiply in 
the years ahead. 



CHARACTERIZATION IN KINGS 


Robert L. Cohn 
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If the book of Genesis, thanks to its genealogical lists, names the most 
people, Kings is the biblical book with the largest roster of actual char¬ 
acters, individuals whose lives are literarily represented. Characteriza¬ 
tion is a writer’s method of developing an individual by describing 
physical appearance or actions, by revealing the person’s speech or 
thoughts, or by indicating other characters’ reactions to him or her. 
Characterization may explore personality, emotions, social status, 
personal history, or psychological states. It may be shallow or deep, 
stereotypical or highly individualized. Given the large panoply of char¬ 
acters in Kings, nearly every mode of characterization appears, albeit 
within the fairly circumscribed and reserved style of biblical writers. 

In his pioneering work on characterization in the Hebrew Bible, 
Robert Alter identified a “scale of means” for evaluating how much we 
are told about characters. At the low end of the scale are a narrator’s 
reports about a person’s actions or descriptions of appearance. These 
external markers may be critical but leave the reader to infer attitudes 
and motivations; the inner life remains closed. Further up on the scale 
is the inclusion of direct speech either by or about a character. With 
speech the inner life begins to disclose itself, though because people 
do not always tell the truth or may have ulterior motives, the reader 
must weigh claims by comparing the words of one character to those 
of others. Occasionally characters’ thoughts, often portrayed as inward 
speech, are revealed giving more credence to their real intentions, if 
not necessarily their actual motives. On the upper end of the scale are 
the narrator’s explicit statements about what a person thinks, feels, or 
intends. Insofar as the narrator is reliable, so too are these statements, 
thus offering the clearest, though perhaps not the most imaginative, 
expression of character. 1 


R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981) 116-117. 
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Going beyond this rough and ready, but highly useful scale, Meir 
Sternberg focuses on the reader’s temporal process of coming to 
understand a character. “Reading a character becomes a process of 
discovery, attended by all the biblical hallmarks: progressive recon¬ 
struction, tentative closure of discontinuities, frequent and sometimes 
painful reshaping in face of the unexpected, and intractable pockets of 
darkness to the very end.” 2 Characterization often begins with simple 
epithets that come into play either sooner, as in the case of Naaman’s 
leprosy, or later, as with Sarah’s barrenness, that in time reflects upon 
Abraham’s character as well as her own. Such epithets, though, are 
never unambiguous clues to character. The attribute of physical good 
looks, for instance, is no guarantee of inner character or of worldly 
success. While Moses’ irresistible infantile cuteness leads to his sal¬ 
vation, Joseph’s pretty boy hunkiness brings on his seduction. Saul 
has the handsome looks of a king but, we eventually discover, not 
the inner constitution of one, while David’s failure to be roused by 
Abishag’s beauty is a measure of his impotence. Thus epithets, far from 
stereotyping individuals at the outset, serve rather to stimulate curios¬ 
ity about, if, and how these traits will ultimately bear upon character. 

Sternberg also emphasizes the roles of gapping and, correspond¬ 
ingly, gap-filling in the process of characterization. Gaps open when 
information is withheld in the order of a story’s occurrence, and they 
are filled when it is provided later in the telling. The chronology of 
the story itself is thus deformed in the telling of it, because crucial 
information is revealed only later. 3 The Shunammite’s woman’s child¬ 
lessness, for instance, is revealed by Gehazi both to Elisha and to the 
reader only after she has provided generously for Elisha (2 Kgs 4:14) 
and turned down his offer of compensation. In this case we hardly 
realize the gap exists until it is filled. By not disclosing the woman’s 
childlessness until after she refuses Elisha’s help, the writer keeps her 
motives pure; we come to understand that her motivation for kind¬ 
ness was altruistic; she did not seek Elisha’s intercession for her own 
betterment. 4 

If proleptic epithets at the outset launch but hardly determine char¬ 
acterization, and gap-filling along the way jars us into retrospective 


2 M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative: Ideological Literature and the 
Drama of Reading (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1985) 323-324. 

3 Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative, 235-237. 

4 Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative, 310. 
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understanding, it is clear that biblical characterization is anything but 
straightforward. People often turn out to be not what they first seemed, 
and sometimes they remain opaque until the end. Stock characters 
are rarely if ever brought into play; the depth and mysteriousness of 
the human personality, that “fraught with background” quality that 
Erich Auerbach referred to, abides. Further complicating the picture, 
of course, is the often unacknowledged role of the history of inter¬ 
pretation in conditioning what we expect biblical characters to be. So 
Solomon’s wisdom, Ahab’s apostasy, and Jezebel’s treachery are rather 
more nuanced in their biblical presentations than in their contempo¬ 
rary reputations. 

Characterization in the books of Kings is distinctive within the Bible 
in a few specific ways. For one thing, as already noted, the number 
of characters is quite large. Among them are all the kings of Israel 
and Judah, each of whom is not simply named but also characterized, 
if only by the attribution of sinfulness. This heavy editorial hand is 
another characteristic feature of Kings’ characterization: the narrator’s 
moral judgment of each king closes his file, flattening whatever indi¬ 
viduality may have emerged from the account of the king’s reign. The 
prophet stories in Kings, the only book to have such a collection, also 
present interesting examples of characterization. In some cases, take 
Ahijah of Shiloh, prophets appear, deliver their warnings, and disap¬ 
pear with little besides their names to identify them. In the case of 
Elisha, on the other hand, there are indications that a writer has aimed 
to construct a vita, a prophetic biography, from originally independent 
prophetic legends. 5 Finally, Kings seems to offer an unusual amount of 
intertextual characterization achieved by implicit comparison between 
characters. Elijah and Elisha, who engage in parallel wonder-working 
feats, are the parade example, but other comparisons are suggested by 
analogous episodes: Solomon and the two prostitutes with Jehoram 
and the cannibal mothers; Bathsheba’s taking charge of David with 
Jezebel’s control of Ahab; Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah all called 
incomparable kings. 

To analyze with some degree of inclusiveness characterization in 
Kings, I divide the inquiry into five sections, moving from the most 
superficial to the richest level of characterization. First are the stereo¬ 
typed descriptions of kings. Through the use of regnal formulas the 


5 A. Rofe, The Prophetical Stories (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988) 41-51. 
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kings of each kingdom are aligned with each other, though significant 
variations add some individuality to many regents. Somewhat more 
interesting, though still minimal, characterization is of figures who 
make cameo appearances in enacted scenes. A word or an action or 
an attribution and they are gone, having played their parts. In a third 
category are characters who play supporting roles. Though not main 
characters, they are more fully developed than those who make only 
cameo appearances and they become objects of interest in themselves. 
Further up the scale still are major players, but those who appear in 
only a single episode or who appear in several episodes but without 
significant development. Finally, we come to the main characters, 
who appear repeatedly over a long bloc of narrative. Paratactic epi¬ 
sodes permit multiple views of these characters even if frequency of 
appearance does not necessarily coincide with character development. 
Though their characterizations are usually fuller than those of figures 
who appear only in one or two episodes, they may also be more the 
product of the reader’s construction than the writer’s intention. 

First, let us look at the stereotyped descriptions of kings. Even if 
these formulaic summaries of kings’ reigns barely qualify as charac¬ 
terization, the narrator’s moral evaluations within them go beyond the 
more prosaic data found in the annals to which he repeatedly refers 
the reader. At a minimum these evaluations place individual kings 
into categories of inadequacy. For northern kings, such as Zecha- 
riah, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, the description reads, “He did 
what was displeasing to the Lord, as his fathers had done; he did not 
depart from the sins which Jeroboam son of Nebat had caused Israel 
to commit” (2 Kgs 15:9, 18, 24, 28). The “original sin” of Jeroboam, 
the formula implies, has infected his successors. Even if achievements 
or reversals are attributed to a king, he is read in the context of this 
basic moral failure. In the case of Zechariah, for instance, all we know 
about him is his assassination by Shallum after only six months on 
the throne (v. 10). Although the narrator does not directly blame this 
fate on Zechariah’s sinfulness, the suggestion is clear enough. But then 
the narrator announces a more proximate cause, a prophecy to Jehu 
promising the end of his dynasty in the fourth generation (v. 12). As 
inheritor of Jeroboam’s evil inclination and Jehu’s prophecy of doom, 
Zechariah is treated as a bare stick figure. His successor Shallum lacks 
even the minimal attributions of Zechariah as if there were no time for 
sinfulness to take hold during his one-month reign (w. 13-15). Even 
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an accomplished king like Omri, founder of a dynasty, city builder 
(1 Kgs 16:24), and man of “exploits” ( ugburato , v. 27), is tarred 
with the same negative judgment, indeed termed worse than all of his 
predecessors (v. 25). 

Many of the kings of Judah fall into a different group, measured 
not against an original sinner but rather a righteous progenitor. In 
comparison to the memory of David, the evaluations of these succes¬ 
sors are decidedly mixed. King Amaziah, for instance, “did what was 
pleasing to the Lord, but not like his ancestor David; he did just as 
his father Joash had done. However, the shrines were not removed; 
the people continued to sacrifice and make offerings at the shrines” 
(2 Kgs 14:3—4). 6 Unlike the kings of the North, many kings of Judah 
are judged faithful to Yhwh but deficient in permitting false worship 
to continue. In most cases, as well, descriptions of kings’ righteous¬ 
ness buttress the formulaic conclusions. Amaziah follows the Torah of 
Moses (v. 6); Joash repairs the Temple (12:5-17); Jehoshaphat honors 
Micaiah the prophet (1 Kgs 22:7-8). The regnal evaluations of two 
other categories of Judahite kings, the really bad and the really good, 
come against the backdrop of the stereotypical description, but break 
the formula in interesting ways. Ahaziah and Ahaz both displeased 
Yhwh (2 Kgs 8:27; 16:2) and each is said to follow kings of the North, 
Ahaziah the house of Ahab in particular. The accounts of Manasseh 
and Amon, son and grandson of Hezekiah, also begin with the nega¬ 
tive “did what was displeasing to the Lord” and continue, especially in 
the case of Manasseh, with a litany of illustrations. The two best kings, 
Hezekiah and Josiah, in contrast do what is pleasing to Yhwh and 
the attribution of incomparability, given to both, is built upon lengthy 
descriptions of their deeds. 

With a few of these Judahite monarchs we move already into my 
second category, the figures who make cameo appearances in enacted 
scenes with speech, actions, or both. Jehoshaphat’s advice to Ahab to 
listen to Micaiah when Ahab spurns the prophet, for instance, opens a 
small window on Jehoshaphat’s faithfulness to Yhwh. His questioning 
and scolding of Ahab in two brief lines (1 Kgs 22:7-8) lead to prophecy, 
battle, and death for Ahab, establishing Jehoshaphat as a more memo¬ 
rable character than his silent royal ancestors and heirs. Non-royal fig¬ 
ures have no formulaic description to transcend, so writers are able to 


6 Compare, for example, 2 Kings 12:3-4; 15:3-4, 34-35. 
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generate some characterization with even meager detail. The bad boys 
of Bethel, for instance, speak but one line, “Go away, baldy! Go away, 
baldy!” (2 Kgs 2:23), but thereby reveal an adolescent gang mentality. 
Consider as well Benaiah, Solomon’s hatchet man, who exists only to 
support the king (1 Kgs 1:10, 26, 36-38, 44) and to execute his enemies 
(2:25, 29-30, 34-35, 46). His two brief speeches (1:36-37; 2:30) con¬ 
firm in speech the loyalty otherwise shown in action. Once Solomon 
is firmly on the throne we hear no more of Benaiah. He is a type, but 
not a stereotype. Similarly, the characterization of several prophets is 
confined more or less to their oracular function. Shemaiah, the “man 
of God” who tells Rehoboam to desist from war against Israel, appears 
only to deliver his line (1 Kgs 12:22-24). The prophetess Huldah too, 
whose long oracle confirms Josiah’s worst fears for his country if not 
for himself (2 Kgs 14:20), is a blank character; even her gender, unique 
among Kings’ prophets, elicits no comment from the narrator. 

Two other figures illustrate other modes of cameo characterization. 
Hiram the craftsman from Tyre (not, apparently, to be confused with 
the Tyrian king of the same name) speaks not at all, yet his pedigree 
(Israelite mother and Tyrian father), the attribution to him of skill in 
bronze work, and the lengthy description of his personal crafting of the 
Temple’s columns and cultic accoutrements establish him as a talented 
artist (1 Kgs 7:13-47) affectionately embraced. In fact, by conclud¬ 
ing the description of Hiram’s work with phraseology nearly identical 
to that used to conclude the story of creation (“And Hiram finished 
[way e kal] doing [la‘“sdt] all the work [’ et-kol-hamm e lakdh] which he 
had done [ >a ser ’asah] v. 40; cf. Gen 2:2), the narrator implicitly casts 
Hiram as creator in the image of Yhwh. Another interesting character¬ 
ization drawing upon an earlier parallel is that of Hadad the Edomite. 
Though identified as an enemy of Solomon, he is implicitly compared 
to Moses (1 Kgs 11:14-22). Like Moses, Hadad survives the killing of 
his countrymen and grows up in Egypt. Hadad’s son, like Moses, is 
born in Egypt and raised as a son of Pharaoh. And Hadad, like Moses, 
tells Pharaoh he wants to return to his own country. These parallels 
to Moses shed a positive light on Hadad, working out the divine favor 
that the narrator discloses at the outset (v. 14). 

In supporting roles, my third category, I place figures who facilitate 
the actions of or serve as foils to the main characters. These individuals 
are more than objects of narration, more than mouthpieces or agents 
of Yhwh or kings. They are actors in dramatized scenes, participants in 
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dialogue, and bearers of feelings, ideas, and attitudes revealed through 
their words or deeds. With some of these we enter the middle range of 
Alters scale of means. Their inner selves become approachable; we can 
see minds at work, glimmers of personality and motivation. 

Two such personalities, Nathan and Bathsheba, appear at the very 
beginning of Kings. Both of them, who played only cameo roles in 
2 Samuel, come into their own at the end of David’s career. While 
in 2 Samuel Nathan’s speech was oracular only, here his words show 
him to be a canny manipulator. He urges Bathsheba to appear before 
David, claiming that Adonijah has proclaimed himself king, and tells 
her what to say to make a counterclaim for her son Solomon (1 Kgs 
1:11-14). And he comes in on her heels, as he told her he would, to 
confirm her complaint (w. 22-27). Though the focus in the scene is on 
Bathsheba, who independently expands Nathan’s script and receives 
David’s response, Nathan’s instigation and confirmation character¬ 
ize him sharply. Whereas Bathsheba focuses on David’s promise to 
Solomon and ignorance of Adonijah’s assumption of power, Nathan 
ever so gently accuses David of promising Adonijah the throne, but 
acts incredulous that he, David’s prophet, was not so informed (w. 
24, 27). He dramatizes for David the banqueting of Adonijah and his 
henchmen occurring at that very moment (“Look at them eating and 
drinking before him!” [v. 25]) while Nathan and David’s other trusted 
servants have been excluded. Though Nathan disappears after this 
scene, this cameo shows a master tactician at work. 

Except for the words “I am pregnant” (2 Sam 11:5) Bathsheba was 
silent in 2 Samuel. Her motivation was left totally to the realm of infer¬ 
ence: how she felt about going to David, getting pregnant, and losing 
her husband we could only speculate. But in 1 Kgs 1 she finds her 
voice, taking instructions from Nathan but improvising in her audi¬ 
ence with her husband, the seemingly feeble David, in order to secure 
the throne for her son. And later, mediating for the defeated Adonijah 
with Solomon, she again displays keen strategic abilities, seeming to 
do Adonijah’s (as Nathan’s) bidding, but, surely knowing how Solo¬ 
mon will react to the request to give Adonijah his father’s concubine, 
Abishag. She thus facilitates the demise of Solomon’s chief rival to the 
throne. She repeats to Solomon Adonijah’s words to her with one tell¬ 
ing addition certain to provoke Solomon’s rage. “One small request I 
request of you,” she begins (1 Kgs 2:20; cf. v. 16), setting Solomon at 
ease, but then she delivers the proposal that, she surely knows, would 
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give Adonijah a claim on the kingship. Bathsheba’s well conceived 
strategies with both David and Solomon succeed in winning the king- 
ship for Solomon. 

Another queen who plays a supporting role with a weak king is 
Jezebel whose characterization invites contrast with that of Bathsheba. 
Before she actually appears on the scene, her reputation precedes her 
as provocateur of Ahab’s apostasy (1 Kgs 16:31), slayer of the proph¬ 
ets of Yhwh (18:13), supporter of the prophets of Baal and Asherah 
(18:19), and pursuer of Elijah (19:2). But it is her behind-the-scenes 
plot to secure Naboth’s vineyard for the frustrated Ahab that estab¬ 
lishes her character. Rather than editorializing about her wickedness, 
the writer has her demonstrate it by quoting the letters she sent to 
the Jezreelite “elders and nobles” ordering them to stage a trial with 
false witnesses to testify to Naboth’s blasphemy. It is to her, not Ahab, 
that the resulting condemnation and stoning of the innocent Naboth 
are reported. Shielding Ahab from knowledge of the trial and execu¬ 
tion, she reports to him only the consequence, first telling him that 
he can now possess the vineyard and only afterward that “Naboth is 
no longer alive; he is dead” (1 Kgs 21:15). Jezebel takes charge and 
then covers up. Our last view of Jezebel, primping before the window 
as the rebel Jehu approaches, a queen mother past her prime but still 
spirited enough to hurl imprecations, completes the characterization 
(2 Kgs 9:30). 7 

Prophet stories also have their supporting characters, often more 
intriguing than the prophets themselves. The woman in Zarephath, 
for instance, demonstrates her faith in Yhwh and in Elijah the “man 
of God” in both deed and word (1 Kgs 17:17-24). The epithet “widow” 
(v. 9) and her position as a foreigner denominate her from the outset 
as among Israel’s rejected, so her response to Elijah is all the more 
unexpected. She takes an oath on her poverty in Yhwh’s name, but 
complies with Elijah’s request to bake him a cake before tending to 
her son and herself, and she silently reaps the reward. But the death 
of her son prompts her to break her silence with understandably accu¬ 
satory words against the man of God (v. 18). The boy’s resuscitation, 
however, elicits her confession of faith in Elijah as a climax to her 
encounter with him. There is depth in this short characterization: hon- 


7 See the discussion of H. Zlotnick, “From Jezebel to Esther: Fashioning Images of 
Queenship in the Flebrew Bible,” Biblica 42 (2001) 477-95. 
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esty, loyalty, fury, gratitude, and faith conveyed through strategically 
placed action and speech. 

Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, plays the role of foil both to Elisha him¬ 
self, in the tale of the Shunammite woman (2 Kgs 4:8-37), and to the 
Aramaean general, Naaman, in the following story (2 Kgs 5). In the 
former he serves as spokesperson for Elisha in communications with 
the woman, yet Elisha’s messages are recorded in Elisha’s own voice 
(“Tell her,” 2 Kgs 4:13; see w. 15, 26) rather than in Gehazi’s transmis¬ 
sion of them. Gehazi thus first appears as a messenger without even a 
voice. Yet it is he who informs Elisha that the woman has no son, the 
problem that gives rise to the rest of the tale. Later he is shown to be 
loyal but thoughtless and ineffectual when, to shield Elisha, he pushes 
the grieving mother aside (v. 27) and proves unable to heal the boy 
with Elisha’s staff (v. 31). Another side of Gehazi is revealed in his sub¬ 
sequent encounter with Naaman. There he attempts to take advantage 
of the healed and transformed Aramaean by falsely claiming to have 
been sent by Elisha to claim tribute (5:22). Then he lies about his theft 
when confronted by Elisha (v. 25). The deceitful, conniving Gehazi is 
thus contrasted with the honest and generous Naaman, and he inherits 
as a punishment the skin disease of which Naaman was cured. 8 

From Gehazi, who has a supporting role in three episodes, 9 it is not 
a huge step to the fourth level, characters who play the major part in 
single acts. These figures are the primary focus of interest in their narra¬ 
tives, and the delineation of their characters is generally more nuanced 
than that of those in supporting roles. Both the Shunammite woman 
and Naaman are perfect examples of such major characters. Though 
both are transformed as a result of their encounters with Elisha, we are 
not simply shown before and after snapshots. Rather, the disclosing of 
their characters takes place gradually over narrated time. 

The adjective gddlah (“large”) introduces the Shunammite woman. 
The word denotes not her heft but initially, it seems, her wealth and 
largesse toward Elisha. She does not just offer him a meal when he 
passes but “grabs him” ( wattah a zek-bd , 2 Kgs 4:8) proactively to pro¬ 
vide him with food. At the same time, the adjective gddlah functions 
proleptically to allude to the greatness of the woman yet to be revealed. 
It is she, not her husband, who decides to prepare Elisha a guest room, 


8 R. L. Cohn, “Form and Perspective in 2 Kings 5,” VT 33 (1983) 171-84. 

9 2 Kgs 8:1-6 in addition to the two episodes discussed above. 
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she who unbidden acknowledges his holiness. Lest her altruism might 
appear to have an ulterior motive, the writer has Gehazi reveal her 
childlessness after she has already refused prophetic intervention as a 
reward for her generosity. Her cautionary reply, “I dwell among my 
people,” only confirms her contentment with life as it is. 10 

After the sudden death of the child we see another facet of the great¬ 
ness of the woman, now transformed into grieving mother. Again in 
contrast to her clueless husband, she takes charge, depositing the boy 
on the man of God’s bed, calling a servant, deflecting her husband’s 
questioning, and ordering the servant to drive quickly to the man of 
God. As she evades her husband’s questions, so too she puts aside 
Gehazi’s, reserving her anger and appeal for Elisha himself. Eliding 
over the reason for her distress, the writer instead has her words recall 
her earlier plaint: I asked you not to mislead me and now you have. 
Having been transformed from matron into mother, she pleads tena¬ 
ciously for her child. We see her finally as a great mother, grateful 
for Elisha’s intercession, receiving back her resuscitated child without 
comment. Having confessed her faith at the outset, her actions here 
speak louder than words. 

Like the Shunammite’s, Naaman’s proleptic epithets include gaddl, 
here signifying his importance to his king because of his victories in 
war. As well, he is termed gibbdr hayil, referring in the immediate 
context to his valor but suggestively to the substance he will eventually 
show in the story. His high position does not keep him from heeding 
the suggestion of his wife’s Israelite servant that he go to Elisha for 
healing, though his haughtiness bleeds through in internal monologue 
(2 Kgs 5:11-12) when he initially refuses Elisha’s instructions to bathe 
in the Jordan river. Once convinced, however, he proclaims his faith 
in terms as vigorous as those in which he had previously conveyed his 
doubt (w. 15, 17-18). He even asks Yhwh’s pardon when he is forced 
to serve the king of Aram in the temple of the god Rimmon. But there 
is more to Naaman than that. Though Elisha refuses his generosity, 
Gehazi exploits it, and Naaman presses him to take more booty than 
he had requested (v. 23). Naaman’s “conversion” from outsider to 
believer thus expresses itself through generous concern for the man 
of God and his servant, all the more so in contrast to the fate of the 
greedy Gehazi, cast from the inside out. 


10 M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative, 310. 
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Among kings, Rehoboam exemplifies a major character confined to 
one episode: the encounter with “all Israel” gathered to proclaim him 
king (1 Kgs 12:1-19). At first Rehoboam appears measured, responding 
to the tribes’ request for a lightened load by taking counsel for three 
days. And seeking his father’s counselors’ advice seems the prudent 
course. Yet he rejects this advice even before he hears that of his con¬ 
temporaries, “the kids he had grown up with” (v. 8). By having Reho¬ 
boam ignore the position of his elders and follow instead the course 
recommended by those who know no more than he, the writer depicts 
his brash, imprudent nature. What is more, by repeating to “Jeroboam 
and all the people” the very same harsh and sarcastic answer that his 
contemporaries had articulated (omitting only their vulgar introduc¬ 
tion [v. 14; cf. v. 10-11]), Rehoboam appears not as a leader but a fol¬ 
lower. The narrator’s editorial note justifying Rehoboam’s response as 
Yhwh’s doing makes his character no more appealing (v. 15). 

For a last example, consider the Rabshakeh, a character portrayed 
exclusively through his own speech (2 Kgs 18:19-35). Though the 
narrative’s focus is less on his person than his message, he nonethe¬ 
less emerges as flesh-and-blood master rhetorician. He deprecates 
Hezekiah first by referring to him by name, not title, though point¬ 
edly referring to his own king by title, not name (v. 19). He ridicules 
Hezekiah’s trust in Egypt and in Yhwh, pointing out that Hezekiah 
had actually destroyed Yhwh’s altars (v. 22), everywhere but in Jeru¬ 
salem. Finally, the Rabshakeh reverses his audience’s expectations by 
claiming that the king of Assyria’s orders to destroy Israel came from 
Yhwh himself. 

The reaction of the Judahite officials confirms the effectiveness of the 
Rabshakeh’s argument. They demand that he not speak in the native 
language to the people but only in the lingua franca to them (v. 26). 
But he scorns their appeal, allying himself with the people, who will 
“eat their dung and drink their urine” (v. 27), if they do not heed his 
message. Now ignoring the officials and addressing the people directly, 
he aims to win their support against Hezekiah by describing a land of 
exile with seductive Israelite images of prosperity (v. 32). Rabshakeh’s 
rhetorical strategy makes him more than an intermediary; he is, rather, 
a main character in his own right. 

The fullest characterizations, or at least the most narrative space 
devoted to a single character, are of those kings and prophets who 
appear in multiple episodes. Such figures are presented in a variety of 
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situations, interacting with a number of other figures, thus permitting 
a more broadly based read of character. At the same time, the episodic 
appearances of these figures demand more inference from the reader 
in constructing character than do the focused treatments of characters 
like the Shunammite woman. Falling into this category are the kings 
Solomon, Jeroboam, Ahab, Jehu, Hezekiah, and Josiah as well as the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha. Yhwh also fits here, though he enters the 
narrative primarily through prophetic oracle and narrator’s attribution 
rather than as a character in his own right. 11 

Solomon is a good example of a character who occupies a great 
deal of narrative space, is credited with both considerable political and 
intellectual accomplishments, delivers the longest and most passion¬ 
ate speech in Kings, and yet remains an elusive personality. Before 
he actually appears on the scene, as noted above, he is an object of 
discussion, but our first view catches him riding on a mule to his 
anointment, a fittingly royal image for a man whose personality is sub¬ 
ordinated to his office. Unlike his royal predecessors he is not intro¬ 
duced with a physical description. 12 He is first characterized, rather, 
as a “wise man” by David (1 Kgs 2:9), a moniker that will follow him 
throughout his story. 13 He requests and is granted wisdom from Yhwh 
(3:9), which is manifested in his judicial decisions, as with the two 
prostitutes (3:16-28), in proverbs and discourses (5:9-14), and in the 
building of the palace and temple, acclaimed as the products of his wis¬ 
dom by King Hiram of Tyre (5:21) and the breathless queen of Sheba 
(10:1-3). Interestingly both acclamations come from foreign poten¬ 
tates; in contrast to the support shown Saul and the love showered upon 
David, Israel’s attitude toward Solomon is largely missing from the 
narrative. 14 

Although when he first asks Yhwh for wisdom (3:7-9) Solomon 
professes to be overwhelmed by his royal responsibilities, his summary 


11 Even at his most anthropomorphic, in his appearances to Solomon, God is still 
conceived through Solomon’s mind in a dream (1 Kgs 2:4-14) or in oracular pro¬ 
nouncements (9:1-9; 11:9-13). 

12 S. Lasine, Knowing Kings: Knowledge, Power, and Narcissism in the Hebrew Bible 
(SBLSS, 40; Atlanta: SBL, 2001) 130. 

13 J. T. Walsh, 1 Kings (Berit Olam; Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1996) 
154-55. 

14 Upon hearing Solomon’s decision regarding the prostitutes, the people “feared”or 
“stood in awe before” the king (3:28). They also go home joyful after the temple dedi¬ 
cation at Sukkot (8:66). But Solomon himself does not engender warm praise from 
his people. 
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executions of all potential rivals make one wonder if he protests too 
much. This is, perhaps, the first evidence of Jerome Walsh’s sugges¬ 
tion that while Solomon is often characterized positively and rewarded 
with wisdom and wealth, another Solomon lurks beneath the surface. 15 
Yhwh’s warning of exile and destruction of the temple as a response 
to Solomon’s temple dedication speech casts a shadow over Solo¬ 
mon’s reign as does the narrator’s report that Solomon loved many 
foreign women, just after he describes his great riches. The litany of 
apostasy that follows (11:4-8), darkly anticipated at the beginning of 
the Solomon narrative by his marriage to Pharaoh’s daughter (3:1-3) 
and support of the provincial shrines, undercuts the veneer of riches 
and religiosity on which the narrative had heretofore focused. More¬ 
over, as Stuart Lasine points out, we get no access to Solomon’s pri¬ 
vate thoughts and feelings, nor even hear his voice in any face-to-face 
conversations. He does not respond to the queen of Sheba’s praise, 
Hiram’s complaint (9:15), or Yhwh’s warnings (9:9) or condemnation 
(11:3). The inner man is missing, the narrative silent. 16 

If the calf shrines of Jeroboam set the gold standard for apostasy, 
Ahab’s wickedness fuels the Jehu revolt and massacres and inspires the 
apostasy of Manasseh (2 Kgs 21:3). And though Jeroboam qualifies as 
a major character, Ahab is more tantalizingly developed. Introduced in 
the same way as his father Omri, as one who “did evil in the eyes of the 
Lord, more than all who preceded him” (1 Kgs 16:30), he is reported 
to have outdone even Jeroboam by taking the Phoenician Jezebel as 
a wife and serving Baal. This opening exposition (w. 31-33) provides 
the background for the several episodes in which Ahab is portrayed 
in confrontation with Elijah. Though Ahab does not respond verbally 
to Elijah’s prediction of drought (17:1), Obadiah’s report of Ahab’s 
fruitless search for Elijah and his fear of death at Ahab’s hand (if he 
were to announce Elijah’s presence and Elijah were again to disap¬ 
pear), focuses attention on the king’s desire for vengeance against 
the prophet. Yet when the two actually meet, Ahab accuses Elijah but 
complies with his orders for a Yhwh-Baal showdown (18:17-20). He 
similarly does Elijah’s bidding following the contest (w. 41-46). 

This combination of aggressiveness and compliance appears as well 
in the other encounters of Ahab. He leaves the pursuit of Elijah to 


15 J. T. Walsh, 1 Kings , 65-68, 76-77. 

16 S. Lasine, Knowing Kings, 130-34. 
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Jezebel just as he leaves to her the acquisition of Naboth’s vineyard, 
having been frustrated himself in both endeavors. After battling Ben- 
hadad, he lets him go (20:34), and he allows himself to be convinced 
by Jehoshaphat to summon and then to listen to Micaiah the prophet. 
The narrator twice reveals his inner state in the same words, “dispir¬ 
ited and sullen” (sar w'zd'ep, 20:43; 21:3), following a prophet’s rebuke 
and promise of death and following Naboth’s refusal to surrender his 
vineyard. In both cases, as in his confrontations with Elijah, he surren¬ 
ders before the word of Yhwh despite his sponsorship of Baal. In fact, 
his penitence after Elijah’s curse on his house, expressed by the narra¬ 
tor through his actions (21:27), earns him a reprieve. Our last view of 
Ahab, explaining to Jehoshaphat that he will go into battle in disguise, 
illustrates a final failure of nerve. That his plan backfires and results in 
his death expresses the writer’s last judgment on a king whose fear of 
Yhwh is shown to be reactive only. 

Other kings who figure as main characters - Jeroboam, Hezekiah, 
Josiah - must of necessity receive only cursory treatment here. After 
being introduced by the narrator as a strong man or warrior (gibbor 
hayil, 1 Kgs 11:28), Jeroboam is not characterized until his inner fears 
about losing Israel to Jerusalem are revealed (12:27) and he articu¬ 
lates his arch blasphemy, declaring the golden calves to be Israel’s god 
(v. 28). Although the oracle announcing Yhwh’s choice of Jeroboam 
to be king over Israel is silent about his qualifications (11:31-39), the 
one promising the downfall of his house blames the cultic innovations 
for which the narrator had already castigated him (14:6-16). So with 
no redeeming qualities explored, Jeroboam’s character falls flat. Simi¬ 
larly, the figures of Hezekiah and Josiah, for all that they are praised 
as incomparable, for all of their pious actions, laments, and prayers, 
may function as models of godliness, but their other character traits 
remain undeveloped. 

The character of Jehu, however, comes alive in more realistic fash¬ 
ion than these, because we can compare private and public appear¬ 
ances and strategies and see him reflected from others’ perspectives. 
He enters the narrative when he is suddenly anointed king of Israel 
(2 Kgs 9:4-10). When he first denies to his military comrades that 
he has been anointed, they call him a liar, a fitting proleptic epithet 
for a man who is exposed to the reader as someone who selectively 
conceals information. Even when he finally admits the truth to his 
men, for instance, he omits mention of the oracle against the house of 
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Ahab and proceeds on his own to Jezreel to surprise the unsuspecting 
Joram. Identified by the lookout as crazed (2 Kgs 9:20), Jehu verbally 
evades the messengers of the king. Then, bearing out the messenger’s 
identification, he slays not only Joram but Ahaziah as well. His sub¬ 
sequent meal within Jezebel’s house while the dogs outside eat Jezebel 
herself underscores his coldly calculating character. With equal ruth¬ 
lessness he bullies the protectors of Joram’s descendants to behead 
their own charges and then slaughters them as murderers, proclaim¬ 
ing his actions the fulfillment of prophecy (10:1-11). And the inno¬ 
cent kinsmen of Ahaziah walk into his line of sight, so he commands, 
“Take them alive!” (v. 14). In both cases he expresses his vengefulness 
in his own words. In the case of the annihilation of the followers of 
Baal the narrator reveals Jehu’s duplicity (“Jehu was acting with guile,” 
v. 19). Despite the writer’s clear distaste for Jehu’s conniving and vio¬ 
lent character, he has Yhwh praise Jehu’s acts of violence (v. 30) even 
as the narrator condemns his cubic sins (w. 29, 31). 

While the narrator, by revealing their inner thoughts and evaluating 
their piety and moral fiber, is directly involved in the characterization 
of kings, he puts the prophets Elijah and Elisha at arm’s length. As 
befits figures remembered for their personal charisma rather than their 
official standing, the characters of Elijah and Elisha come into view by 
means of their interactions with those whom they help and hinder. The 
tales of Elijah convey most of all a numinous figure who appears when 
he must and then disappears from view. This characteristic, sounded 
by Obadiah (1 Kgs 18:10-12), is manifested in his uncontextualized 
opening announcement to Ahab (17:1), his barging in on the widow of 
Zarephath (17:10), his castigations of Ahab (18:16-18; 21:20-24), and 
his interception of Ahaziah’s messengers (2 Kgs 1:3). His words show 
him insistent (17:3), defiant (18:18), and sarcastic (18:27); without 
expressing emotion he resuscitates the widow’s son (17:17-24). Only 
in his flight from Jezebel and in his voicing of his fears and frustration 
(19:1-14) do we see an emotional dimension of Elijah and that only in 
relation to Yhwh, his patron, rather than to his fellow humans from 
whom his mission separates him. 

The tales of Elisha, however, create a more fully formed character. 
In the short legends he plays a rather truncated role, but in longer 
stories character development is evident. In fact, the stories, beginning 
with his commission, continuing with his assumption of the mantle of 
Elijah and his wonderworking career, and ending with his death and 
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posthumous miracles, are arranged to create a vita, the life of a saint. 17 
In the story of his succession to prophethood he is transformed from 
a disciple who refuses to accept his teacher’s departure and tries to 
squelch rumors of it into a confident prophet who calls upon Yhwh 
and calls off a search for Elijah’s body. In the Shunammite woman epi¬ 
sode not only the woman, but Elisha as well, changes over its course. 
Though he first uses Gehazi as an intermediary, he approaches the 
woman directly when he sees her pain. Unlike Elijah in the parallel 
story, he also expresses real concern for the woman (2 Kgs 4:26). He 
shows a more emotional side when he is said to weep before Hazael 
and then explains that he weeps over the fate of Israel at Ben-Hadad’s 
hands (8:11-12). After a long absence from the text, Elisha appears a 
final time both to encourage and then angrily to scold King Joash just 
before his death and demonstration of resurrection from the grave 
(13:14-21). Elisha’s dual involvement with the personal and the politi¬ 
cal establishes a distinctive prophetic character. 

Despite the heavy editorial hand in Kings that renders most mon- 
archs into flat sinners, several kings emerge with distinct personali¬ 
ties. Despite the tendency to oracular harangue that makes several 
prophets little more than mouthpieces, multiple views of Elijah and 
Elisha enable the construction of unique characters. Yet the liveliest 
characterization sometimes takes the fewest strokes. Solomon’s risky 
decision to divide the contested baby in two, for instance, provokes 
the self-disclosure of the real prostitute mother and the perfidy of her 
lying companion (1 Kgs 3:16-28). The first mother’s testimony, in 
which she claims that the second mother exchanged her dead baby 
for the first’s living one, is long but passionless, offering no certainty 
of her truthfulness (w. 16-21). The second mother’s brief denial and 
the first’s parallel reaffirmation (v. 22) still leaves us - and Solomon - 
clueless. Only after Solomon’s announces his radical solution does the 
truthful mother (whether it is the first or the second is not indicated) 
reveal herself through her compassion for the child as described by the 
narrator (“she was overwhelmed with love”) and expressed in her own 
words (“Please give her the living child; just don’t kill him,” [v. 26]). 

If Solomon’s judgment draws forth the women’s moral fiber, another 
pair of women elicits the character of a different king of Israel. The 
complaint to the king (unnamed, but in context Joram of Israel) by 


17 A. Rofe, The Prophetical Stories , 55-75. 
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the cannibal mother, whose companion refuses to give up her own son 
for dinner, occasions the public view of the king’s penitential attire 
(2 Kgs 6:24-30). First, in response to a woman’s plea, the king declares 
himself helpless to deal with the famine, but then offers to hear her 
plea. But when she declares that it is only fair to cannibalize her com¬ 
panion’s son as they have already devoured hers, it is clear that the 
wisdom of Solomon can hardly apply. Emphasizing that this topsy¬ 
turvy call for justice dramatically affected the king (“When the king 
heard what the woman said,” v. 30), the narrator pictures the king 
silently rending his clothes in frustration in response, only to reveal 
another layer of mourning apparel beneath. Though outrageous, both 
of these situations reveal characters with realistic reactions. In short 
scope we are given a glimmer of individuals pushed to the limit and 
responding out of deep moral anguish. Perhaps, then, it is that realism 
of character in the midst of the tumultuous events of divinely driven 
history that most characterizes characterization in Kings. 
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Among biblical books Kings is not often celebrated for its literary 
qualities. Although it includes some finely constructed stories and 
story cycles, the book as a whole has mostly elicited commentaries 
that utilize it to reconstruct Israelite history. Indeed, Kings’ use and 
citation of sources, selectivity of material, and interpretation of events 
have won it due acknowledgment as one of the first real works of 
history writing. 1 Yet Kings’ rhetoric of historicity need not prevent 
us from recognizing the creative choices and skills of its authors and 
editors. In fact that rhetoric itself is a literary strategy with which its 
writers seek to authenticate various traditions and claims by envelop¬ 
ing them in an historical framework. 

This chapter is concerned with but one literary element: structure. 
Literary structure refers to the relationships of the various parts of the 
book to each other and to the whole and the literary means by which 
those relationships are achieved. Structure in this sense is not simply 
a mechanical matter though one can identify some objective structural 
markers such as formulaic opening and concluding statements, dating 
devices, and shifts in location. Rather structure is intimately related to 
meaning: the balances, progressions, symmetries and repetitions that 
one finds among the book’s literary units may reveal relationships 
between events, characters, places, and times that suggest particular 
interpretations. As a dimension of interpretation, then, literary struc¬ 
ture is ultimately subjective. 

Literary structure here is to be distinguished from what older bibli¬ 
cal studies called literary criticism, the identification of the anteced¬ 
ent written sources of the present text. Beginning with Martin Noth’s 
pioneering hypothesis of a Deuteronomistic history, of which Kings 
constituted the concluding book, the debate about the sources and 


1 See, for instance, B. Halpern, The First Historians: The Hebrew Bible and History 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1988) 207-235. 
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recensions of Kings has been rich and spirited. 2 Powerful arguments 
have been mounted to support Hezekian, Josian, exilic, and post-exilic 
versions of Kings. And one’s view of the history of composition does 
have an impact on the literary structure that one finds. If, for instance, 
one holds to an original composition in the heyday of Hezekiah, one 
is likely to take the statement praising the incomparability of Hezekiah 
as the mark of the original ending of Kings. Clearly that contention 
affects how one reads the rest of the book, whether as a completion, 
updating, or a revisioning. Furthermore, the seams in the text that 
source critics posit reveal not only potential structural markers but 
also sites that the final author/editor needed to smooth over in creat¬ 
ing the narrative as we have it. Finally, though, the literary structure of 
the Hebrew text of Kings can describe only the text that we have and 
not its putative antecedents. 

More than any other biblical book Kings bears explicitly the marks 
of its author. While the omniscient narrator of much biblical prose 
stays in the background, the narrator in Kings tips his hand in a num¬ 
ber of ways. By making continual reference to his sources (e.g., Annals 
of Solomon [1 Kgs 11:41]; Annals of the Kings of Judah; Annals of the 
Kings of Israel), the narrator calls attention to the novum of his own 
composition and challenges the reader to verify and extend his infor¬ 
mation by consulting those sources. Moreover, the narrator arrogates 
to himself the repeated judgment that events fulfill past prophecies. In 
addition, he offers a comparative evaluation of each king of Israel and 
Judah frequently without data to back it up; compared to other biblical 
narrators he wields a heavy hand. 

That hand also appears in the complex method of organization that 
is the most obvious key to the structure of the book. After Solomon’s 
kingdom, upon his death, divides into two parts, the text synchronizes 
their histories by systematically shifting between them. The accession 
of each king is dated by the regnal year of his older contemporary in 
the other kingdom and the narrative proceeds with his story until his 
death. If his reign extends beyond that of his older contemporary, the 
text shifts back to the latter’s kingdom to pick up the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor. If not, the text proceeds with the former’s successors still dated 
by the regnal year of the still living, longer reigning, contemporary. 


2 M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (Halle: Niemeyer, 1943 [= The Deu- 
teronomistic History (2nd Edition; Sheffield, JSOT Press, n.d.). 
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This system results in a back and forth alternation between the story 
of Israel and the story of Judah until Israel’s demise permits a focus 
on Judah alone. 

Yet as thorough-going and consistent as this structuring technique 
is, it is not the only and not necessarily the most important struc¬ 
tural feature of the book. In a manifestly composite work like Kings, 
the quest for a single unambiguous structure is probably futile. Bet¬ 
ter is the approach of Richard Nelson who finds in Kings “a compli¬ 
cated network of overlapping patterns.” 3 Among these, in addition to 
the chronological synchronization of reigns, Nelson briefly discusses 
parataxis, analogy, prophecy and its fulfillment, the editorial perspec¬ 
tive on each king, and apostasy and reform. I would add to this list 
type-scenes, verbal repetitions and refrains, and thematic links. These 
various patterns, perhaps having entered the book at different points 
in the history of its composition, work together and sometimes in ten¬ 
sion with each other to create its thick intertextual quality. 

Before examining any of these patterns in detail, however, let us 
look at the book as a whole to see how its content alone offers the most 
basic view of its structure. Much of the book is comprised of story 
sequences or cycles that revolve around particular kings, prophets, or 
movements. In his commentary on 1 Kings, Jerome Walsh divides the 
book into the stories of Solomon (1-11), Jeroboam (11:26-14:20), Eli¬ 
jah (17-19), and Ahab (20:l-22:40). 4 Although chapters 14:21-16:34 
and 22:41-53, which both speed through the reigns of unremarkable 
kings of Israel and Judah, are omitted from this breakdown, the liter¬ 
ary units of each of the major sections show a clear focus on a single 
figure. So even if David is the first concern of “the Solomon story” and 
Ahab appears in “the Elijah story” and vice versa, Walsh successfully 
demonstrates how those appearances are subordinated to the presen¬ 
tation of the careers of the main figures. The organization of the narra¬ 
tive into four major “biographical” complexes provides a first reading 
of the structure of 1 Kings. The narrative blocs of 2 Kings are some¬ 
what more difficult to parse out; most commentaries simply divide the 
book by the reigns of the kings. A few kings - Jehu, Hezekiah, and 
Josiah - are the subjects of short narrative cycles, but these cannot 


3 R. Nelson, First and Second Kings (Louisville: John Knox, 1987) 8. 

4 J. T. Walsh, 1 Kings (Studies in Hebrew Narrative and Poetry; Collegeville: Litur¬ 
gical Press, 1996). 
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constitute the primary sections of the book given its aim to cover the 
reigns of all of the kings. The first section is clearly the story of Elisha 
(1:1—8:6); he is the main character in all but the first episode, and in 
the last episode the king asks Gehazi to recite an account of Elisha’s 
great deeds as if his career were over (8:4). Next come three blocs 
distinguished by theme: revolutions and their consequences in Aram, 
Israel, and Judah (8:7-13:25); turmoil and tragedy for Israel (14-17); 
renewal and catastrophe for Judah (18-25). 5 The second section is 
framed by Elisha’s appearances at the beginning and the end, but this 
Elisha is less a wonder-worker than a maker of revolutions. The third 
section, though still alternating between North and South, contrasts 
the stability in Judah with the deterioration and, finally, destruction 
of Israel. And the last bloc both encompasses the reforms of Hezekiah 
and Josiah and accounts for Judah’s fall. 

If, in a linear reading, the material in 1 and 2 Kings falls into a 
chronological sequence of narrative complexes, when viewed as a 
whole Kings exhibits a balance not otherwise apparent. George Savran 
suggest a chiastic structure for the whole book, accepted and modified 
slightly by Walsh, as illustrated in this diagram: 6 

A. Solomon and the United Monarchy (1 Kgs 1:1-11:25) (Walsh: 

1 - 11 ) 

B. Jeroboam and the division of kingdom (1 Kgs 11:26-14:31) 

(Walsh: 12) 

C. Kings of Israel and Judah (1 Kgs 15:1-16:22) (Walsh: 

13-16) 

D. The Omride dynasty (1 Kgs 16:23-2 Kgs 12) 

(Walsh: 1 Kgs 17-2 Kgs 11) 

C’. Kings of Israel and Judah (2 Kgs 13-16) (Walsh: 12-16) 

B’. Fall of the Northern Kingdom (2 Kgs 17) 

A’. Kingdom of Judah (2 Kgs 18-25) 

In this analysis the focus on Judah and Jerusalem in the first and last 
sections (A, A’) is clear. Beginning with the United Kingdom and end- 


5 R. L. Cohn, 2 iCmgs(Studies in Hebrew Narrative and Poetry; Collegeville: Liturgi¬ 
cal Press, 2000). 

6 G. Savran, “1 and 2 Kings,” in R. Alter and F. Kermode (eds.), The Literary Guide 
to the Bible (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987) 148-49; Walsh, 1 Kings, 
373. 
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ing with Judah alone serve to establish Jerusalem and the Davidic 
dynasty as the norm against which the Northern Kingdom appears 
temporary and aberrant. The building of the temple in A is balanced 
by its destruction in A’. Savran notes as well that the order in which 
the temple vessels are destroyed in 2 Kgs 25:13-17 matches the order 
in which they are produced in 1 Kgs 7. Within this outer ring are 
the two critical events that establish and then disestablish the separate 
kingdom of Israel: B, especially as Walsh defines it, focuses on Jero¬ 
boam’s revolt against the Davidic dynasty, and B’ narrates the Assyr¬ 
ian conquest of Israel and its theological justification. B’ blames Israel’s 
destruction on the idolatry begun by Jeroboam thus linking directly to 
B where Jeroboam’s building of the golden calves is emblematic of his 
separation from Jerusalem (1 Kgs 12:26-30). C and C’, parallel pale 
prose summaries of reigns north and south, surround the long cen¬ 
tral section D that depicts the northern Omride dynasty during which 
the Baal cult was firmly established and just as firmly destroyed in 
the revolution of Jehu. Here the prophetic battle by Elijah and Elisha 
against false worship is mounted, and everywhere royal subordination 
to the prophetic word and action is demonstrated. At the very center 
of this section (2 Kgs 2), and thus of Kings as a whole, is the succession 
of Elisha to Elijah’s prophetic role, the only such prophetic succession 
reported in the Bible. 

Comparing this analysis to the linear division offered first, it appears 
that A and A’, with somewhat different emphases, are common to 
both. But the complexes of stories outlined above get subsumed under 
other rubrics in order to establish structural symmetries. So the Elijah 
and Elisha stories are included within and identified by the name of 
the dynasty against which they both brought divine judgment. The 
wonder-working tales of these prophets play no role in this structure. 
Similarly the structure does not play up the nearly simultaneous revo¬ 
lutions in Aram, Israel, and Judah, focusing instead on the rise and 
fall of the Omrides (in Israel) as the centerpiece of northern corrup¬ 
tion. However, when the book is viewed as one work rather than as a 
series of narrative blocs, new relationships emerge that were not vis¬ 
ible in a linear reading. Inevitably, by highlighting some dimensions of 
the narrative, any analysis of literary structure downplays others. Yet, 
together they begin to illuminate the rich web of relationships between 
elements of the text. 

With these two broad structural pictures in hand we can investigate 
that network of patterns that supports those relationships. Foremost 
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among them are two: the formulaic opening and concluding summa¬ 
ries of kings’ reigns, and prophecies and subsequent announcements 
of their fulfillments. Each instance of each pattern thus has two ele¬ 
ments separated from each other by narratives or reports of various 
lengths. In the cases of some kings, the concluding summary follows 
hard upon the opening: hapless Shallum of Israel, for instance, assassi¬ 
nated after only one month in office, is allotted but three verses (2 Kgs 
15:13-15). Analogously, some prophecies are short-term while others 
look toward the distant future with confirmations of their fulfillment 
coming long after their enunciation, the longest linking Josiah (2 Kgs 
23:16) to the man of God from Judah (1 Kgs 13:2). Both patterns also 
have overlapping elements. During the Divided Monarchy, as noted, 
alternation between north and south interlocks the reigns and, hence, 
regnal summaries of contemporary kings. And prophecies sometimes 
leapfrog over each other, a new one sent forth before an older one is 
fulfilled. These two patterns, wholly independent of each other, seem 
to vie for primacy thus mirroring and, in some sense, enabling the 
struggle between kings and prophets that the book repeatedly por¬ 
trays. 

The opening of royal reigns follows a more or less set outline includ¬ 
ing the following information for each king: his year of accession syn¬ 
chronized by the regnal year of the king in the other kingdom; his age 
at accession (kings of Judah only); the length of his reign and, usually, 
his capital; his mother’s name (kings of Judah only). Following is an 
evaluation of his reign that typically compares him to his royal ances¬ 
tors, and recounts his achievements or failures. The concluding sum¬ 
mary for each king makes reference to more detailed information to 
be found in the annals of either the kings of Judah or Israel, reports 
his death and burial, and announces the name of his successor. 7 Then, 
as noted above, if this king (A) has outlasted his contemporary in the 
other kingdom (B), the author then shifts to B’s kingdom and back¬ 
tracks to pick up the reign of B’s successor. If not, he proceeds with 
the reign of the successor to A. 

As a biblical mode of representing simultaneity between happenings 
in two places, alternation as a technique has biblical precedents. Think, 
for instance, of the switching between Joseph in Egypt and Jacob in 
Canaan or the shifting between the camps of David and Absalom as 


7 See the more detailed description in Walsh, 1 Kings, 206-08. 
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they prepare for battle. But in Kings, the scope and scale of the pat¬ 
tern produce what Meir Sternberg dubs “Kings-size alternation.” 8 He 
argues that it makes for unity and interaction between the two nar¬ 
rative lines. To appreciate further the effects of alternation, we can 
contrast it to two other approaches that might have been taken. One 
such approach would be strictly chronological in which royal acces¬ 
sions, achievements, and deaths, North or South would be keyed to a 
single timeline. Another would be successive in which the whole his¬ 
tory of Israel would be followed by the whole history of Judah. Strict 
chronology would maximize the rendering of simultaneity of events 
in both kingdoms but at the price of each kingdom’s own continuity. 
Successive histories would have the reverse effect, sacrificing coordina¬ 
tion of time lines for completion of one history before the other. 9 But 
alternation between kingdoms permits a rough juxtaposition of events 
in one with those in the other. By intertwining their histories in this 
way, Kings also makes a claim about the interrelated stories and fates 
of the two kingdoms. Though ruled by different dynasties, they are 
yet “two nations under God.” 10 The now Israel, now Judah alternation 
sets up an equivalency between them with the kings of both subject to 
the narrator’s evaluation and to divine judgment. Even if the system 
sometimes requires running far ahead in one kingdom to follow a long 
reign to its conclusion before doubling back to pick up the trail in the 
other kingdom, the overall effect is one of simultaneous happenings. 

As a bonus, alternation enables a certain economy of presentation: 
where North and South interact in war or peace the account need be 
narrated only once thus tightening their joint destinies even more. 11 
Consider the case of Jehoshaphat of Judah named as King Asa’s suc¬ 
cessor in 1 Kgs 15:24 and reintroduced in 22:2 as an ally of Ahab of 
Israel in a war against Aram, still before his own reign is officially 
opened in 22:41. In this episode Jehoshaphat, who insists on inquiring 
of the prophet Micaiah before battle, appears as a model of caution 
and piety in contrast to Ahab. By the inclusion of Jehoshaphat the 


8 M. Sternberg, “Time and Space in Biblical (Hi)story Telling: The Grand Chro¬ 
nology,” in R. Schwartz (ed.), The Book and the Text: The Bible and Literary Theory 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1990) 111. 

9 Sternberg, “Time and Space,” 110. 

10 Borrowing the felicitous title of Gary Knoppers’ book: Two Nations Under God: 
The Deuteronomistic History of Solomon and the Dual Monarchies (2 vols.; HSM, 52, 
53; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993, 1994). 

11 Sternberg, “Time and Space,” 110. 
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writer is able to score a moral point for Judah while still describing 
Ahab’s behavior. In Jehoshaphat’s own regnal summary, by contrast, 
this alliance is only alluded to (22:45); it need not be spelled out again. 
In fact, it is only after the conclusion of Jehoshaphat’s reign, when 
Ahab’s successor, Ahaziah, is introduced, that we learn that the battle 
against Aram in which Ahab died took place in Jehoshaphat’s seven¬ 
teenth year. Thus, only in hindsight do we realize that after relating 
that battle, the narrative had backed up seventeen years to begin for¬ 
mally Jehoshaphat’s reign. 

Alternation, while providing a context of orderliness and evenhand- 
edness, permits great flexibility for the history to run ahead or double 
back in time to emphasize the affairs in one kingdom rather than the 
other. In one case, in fact, the writer departs from the rule of alterna¬ 
tion altogether in order to account for an unprecedented crisis that 
strikes both North and South: the revolt of Jehu. So, with the directory 
of Jehoram of Israel still open, the narrator turns to Judah to introduce 
first Joram, son of Jehoshaphat (2 Kgs 8:16-24) and then Joram’s son, 
Ahaziah (w. 25-29). Next the narrator links the two kingdoms by 
having Ahaziah go to Jezreel to visit the ailing Jehoram. With the two 
kings in the same location, the writer introduces a third story line, 
Elisha’s anointing of Jehu and Jehu’s subsequent conspiracy against 
Jehoram. All three lines meet near Jezreel where the kings ride out 
to meet Jehu who kills them both (9:24, 27). Because of their violent 
deaths, neither Jehoram nor Ahaziah merits a standard conclusion, 
though Ahaziah’s burial is reported and the year of his succession 
added as an afterthought (v. 29). Having disposed of the two reigning 
monarchs in a common story, the narrative returns to the separate his¬ 
tories of North and South, detailing the consequences of Jehu’s revolt 
on each. The disruption of the orderly succession in both kingdoms 
gets expressed in the disruption of the rule of alternation. 

The other most prominent pattern in Kings, prophecy and fulfill¬ 
ment, overarches, intersects, and sometimes subverts the regnal pat¬ 
tern. Like missiles, predictions by named and unnamed prophets and 
even by the divine voice directly are launched into history to find their 
targets at some future moment. The prophecy with the longest range 
links Josiah with Jeroboam: the man of God from Judah promises Jero¬ 
boam (1 Kgs 13:2) that a certain Davidide named Josiah would, in the 
distant future, defile the illegitimate altar at Bethel, a prophecy declared 
fulfilled (2 Kgs 23:16) almost at the end of Kings. This vaticinium post 
eventum prophecy spans nearly the entire post-Solomonic period of 
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Kings linking the arch-apostate to the incomparable reformer (2 Kgs 
23:25). Under the high trajectory of this prophecy, other shorter-term 
predictions are issued during the reigns of the kings, bringing the 
whole under repeated and overlapping divine judgments. Prophetic 
oracles disturb the orderly sequence of regnal formulas, roil the royal 
history. They structure Kings in a different way, not according to the 
unrolling of kings and dynasties, but by the dramatic intervention of 
Yhwh bringing about the future by his word. 

Prophecy plays the most central role in the center of Kings, the 
period of the Omride dynasty. Here the stories of Elijah and Elisha 
dominate and overshadow the careers of the kings who are their con¬ 
temporaries. At times, in fact, the name of the king of Israel fades from 
stories, so focused are they on the prophetic word and deed (2 Kgs 
3:9-27; 6:8-7:20). The prophecies associated with Elijah are fulfilled 
both within and beyond his own career. His prediction that the dogs 
would lick up Ahab’s blood (1 Kgs 21:19) comes true but one chapter 
later (22:37-38), while his calling down of disaster upon Ahab’s dynasty 
with special attention to the wicked Jezebel (1 Kgs 21:21-24) takes two 
more generations to be enacted (2 Kgs 9:24-26, 30-37; 10:1-11). The 
trigger for the downfall of the Omride dynasty is not Elijah, however, 
but Elisha whose role Yhwh mandated in a prophetic word spoken 
earlier to Elijah (1 Kgs 19:15-17). Named then to be Elijah’s successor, 
Elisha fulfills the mandate given to Elijah to anoint Hazael as king of 
Aram and Jehu as king of Israel. 

These prophecies crisscross and complicate the narrative with ful¬ 
fillment not always matching prediction precisely. The narrator adds 
to the expected blood lapping of the dogs the unanticipated bathing of 
the whores in Ahab’s blood (v. 38), for example, and the locale of the 
bloodletting turns out to be Samaria, not Jezreel as predicted. More 
interestingly, Jehu’s actions against Jehoram are fueled not only by 
the prophetic word transmitted by Elisha’s servant (2 Kgs 9:6-10) but 
also by his own surprise recollection of Elijah’s condemnatory words 
to Ahab (w. 25-26). Jehu acts as witness, interpreter, and executor of 
the original oracle to Ahab, presenting himself as having been provi¬ 
dentially present, Forrest- Gump-like, at Naboth’s field when it was 
first uttered. 

The primacy of the prophetic word in directing the action in Kings 
is given special structural representation in the story of Elisha’s inher¬ 
iting, both literally and figuratively, the prophetic mantle of Elijah 
(2 Kgs 2). This tale comes not only at the very center of the book of 
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Kings but also outside the reigns of any kings. The summary of the 
reign of Ahaziah has concluded (2 Kgs 1:17-18) and that of Jehoram 
has not yet begun (2 Kgs 3:1-3). In this time outside of royal time, 
the only prophetic succession in the Bible takes place. This placement 
signals the independence of the prophetic word and mission from the 
royal rhythm. 

The prophecy-fulfillment pattern is much in evidence elsewhere in 
Kings as well. The story of Solomon, first, is anchored by three predic¬ 
tions (1 Kgs 3:11-14; 9:1-9; 11:11-13) communicated directly by Yhwh 
to Solomon. The first two promises of long life and an eternal dynasty 
are made conditional upon Solomon’s obedience to Yhwh command¬ 
ments, while the third predicts the sundering of the kingdom because 
Solomon had followed other gods. By asking the reader to read these 
three appearances together (11:9), the narrator indicates their struc¬ 
tural and strategic importance. Second, the prophecies of promise and 
destruction by Ahijah from Shiloh frame the Jeroboam story (1 Kgs 
11:29-39; 14:7-16) while the rivalry between the man of God from 
Judah and the old prophet in Bethel occupies its center (1 Kgs 13). 
Other notable prophetic interventions come with Jonah to Jeroboam 
II, Isaiah to Hezekiah, and Huldah to Josiah. In addition, anony¬ 
mous prophets play a role in Kings. The narrator blames the Assyrian 
conquest on Israel’s ignoring Yhwh warning “by every prophet and 
seer” and quotes the formulaic oracle (2 Kgs 17:13) that he now pro¬ 
claims to be fulfilled. A much lengthier oracle comes in the name of 
“[the Lord’s] servants the prophets” (21:10) to Manasseh (21:11-15) 
specifying the king’s wickedness and promising disaster to Judah and 
Jerusalem. Finally the ascent of Nebuchadnezzar and raids by nearer 
peoples are justified as in accord with “the word that the Lord had 
spoken through his servants the prophets” (24:2). It is as if the foretell¬ 
ing of the conquests of Israel and Judah are too momentous to tie to 
a specific prophet; instead these events are viewed as the culmination 
and fulfillment of the predictions of the collectivity of the prophets. 

The fundamental structural dynamics of Kings, then, is a product 
of the intersection or, better, collision of two very different views 
of the order of history. On the one hand, the regnal summary pat¬ 
tern and alternation between North and South represents an even- 
handed, workmanlike effort at more or less simultaneous coverage of 
the course of events in two kingdoms viewed still as one people. The 
rise and fall of kings and dynasties is explicable; royal faithfulness or 
non-faithfulness to Yhwh is the key to the explanation. On the other 
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hand, by means of the prophecy-fulfillment pattern the unpredictable 
and unanticipated word of Yhwh intrudes into history. Without warn¬ 
ing Ahijah of Shiloh and Elijah of Gilead burst on the scene, chal¬ 
lenging kings and overturning dynasties. In Hezekiah’s moment of 
despair, Isaiah offers comfort; in Josiah’s time of mourning, Huldah 
confirms his worst fears. In its appearance, sudden or sought, the pro¬ 
phetic word exposes Yhwh as the real force behind human history. The 
human rhythm of the death and accession of kings must march to the 
beat of the divine rhythm of prophecy. 

The other overlapping structural patterns in the book of Kings may 
all be classified as forms of repetition: verbal, scenic, and thematic. 
In more-or-less subtle ways these repetitions help to unify the book 
by creating analogies between separated and distinct elements. 12 They 
invite comparison and contrast that mutually illuminate those elements. 
And since repetition is rarely exact, variation demands explanation. 
Take the most prevalent example of verbal repetition, the formulaic 
openings and closings of king’s reigns. The narrator castigates nearly 
every king of Israel for following in the footsteps of Jeroboam or not 
departing from the sins of Jeroboam. In the case of Ahaziah, son of 
Ahab, however, the narrator adds the charge that he “followed in the 
footsteps of his father and his mother” (1 Kgs 22:53), referring to Ahab 
and Jezebel. The addition highlights the wickedness of the Omrides 
and the Tyrian queen mother. For kings of Judah, to take another 
instance, the name of the queen mother is routinely listed in the sum¬ 
mary, but for Ahaziah, son of Joram of Judah, the standard inclusion 
is followed by the pedigree of the mother Athaliah: “daughter of King 
Omri of Israel” (2 Kgs 8:27). Whereas normally we never hear about 
the queen mother again (Bathsheba in 1 Kgs 1 being a notable excep¬ 
tion), here the inclusion of name and the pedigree serve proleptically 
to introduce a major player in a later chapter. 

Much of the verbal repetition is language usually identified as Deu- 
teronomistic, though that identification does not necessarily speak to 
its structural function. The indictment against Israel explaining its 
exile (2 Kgs 17:7-18) echoes language from the account of the origins 
of Israel in the era of Jeroboam. Interestingly, though, except for the 
reference to Jeroboam’s golden calves (v. 16; cf. 1 Kgs 12:28-29), it 


12 On the levels of repetition in biblical narrative see M. Sternberg, The Poetics of 
Biblical Narrative (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1985) 365-66. 
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is Judah’s offenses under Rehoboam that are repeated in the charge 
against Israel. That Israel “followed the customs of the nations which 
the Lord had dispossessed before the Israelites” (2 Kgs 17:8) and “set 
up pillars and sacred posts for themselves on every lofty hill and under 
every leafy tree” (v. 10) recalls the exact acts attributed to Rehoboam 
(1 Kgs 14:23-24). The repetition ties the beginning of the divided 
monarchy to its end and links Judah to the fate now befalling Israel. 

As another example, consider the refrain that describes Solomon, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah. To Solomon, Yhwh says, “There has never been 
anyone like you before, nor will anyone like you arise again” (1 Kgs 
3:12). Of Hezekiah, the narrator avers, “There was none like him 
among all the kings of Judah after him, nor among those before him” 
(2 Kgs 18:5). And of Josiah: “There was no king like him before who 
turned back to the Lord with all his heart and soul and might, in full 
accord with the teaching of Moses; nor did any like him arise after 
him” (2 Kgs 23:25). Because it seems obvious that not all three can be 
incomparable in the same way, scholars have assigned these formulas 
to different authors or redactors and used them to mark off textual 
layers. According to this understanding, for instance, the writer who 
spoke superlatively about Hezekiah could not have anticipated Josiah 
and thus must have written before Josiah’s accomplishments. Yet the 
writer who so praised Josiah apparently did not see fit to eliminate 
the praise of Hezekiah and thus remove the seeming contradiction 
between two kings each claimed to be superior to all others. Moreover, 
Gary Knoppers has argued that the incomparability formulas do not 
contradict each other because each refers to a different strength of a 
different king: Solomon, wisdom and wealth; Hezekiah, trust in God; 
Josiah, reform. 13 Rather than pointing to separate layers, the formulas 
unify the past. Finally, in the case of Hezekiah and Josiah, the refrains 
both follow descriptions of reformations even though the evaluation 
comes at the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign and at the end of Josiah’s. 
In terms of the overall structure of Kings diagrammed earlier, the 
refrain contributes another element of symmetry between sections A 
and A’: the two incomparable kings who both reform Jerusalem bal¬ 
ance the incomparably wise Solomon. 


13 G. N. Knoppers, “‘There Was None Like Him’: Incomparability in the Books of 
Kings,” CBQ 54 (1992) 411-431. 
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A second level of repetition is scenic. Quite a number of epi¬ 
sodes are echoed in subsequent analogous episodes. There are two 
stories, for example, of two mothers and their sons (1 Kgs 3:16-28; 
2 Kgs 6:26-31). In the second the despair of the unnamed (but in 
context, Jehoram) king of Israel is implicitly contrasted to the wis¬ 
dom of Solomon. Closer in subject and in sequence are the murder 
of the second Baalist queen, Athaliah (2 Kgs 11:13-16) that follows 
seven years but only two chapters after the murder of the first, Jezebel 
(2 Kgs 9:30-37). Another striking analogy suggests comparison 
between Jehoash and Josiah, both child-kings who initiate repair of 
the Jerusalem temple and see to it that the workers are properly com¬ 
pensated (2 Kgs 12:5-16; 22:3-7). 

A tighter network of analogies links the Elijah and Elisha cycles of 
stories. They may be diagrammed as follows: 14 


Elijah cycle 
1 Kings 


Elisha cycle 
2 Kings 


17:2-6 Elijah drinks from a wadi 
17:8-16 Elijah multiplies oil and grain 
for widow 

17:17-24 Elijah resuscitates boy 
18:20-39 Famine and the true god; 

miracle precipitates conversion 
19:1-3 Pursuit of Elijah; oath by 
pursuer 

21:1-29 False witness denies man his 
land by royal directive 
2 Kings 1:1-18 Elijah sends oracle to 
mortally ill king 


3:9-20 Israel drinks from a wadi 
4:1-7 Elisha multiplies oil for a 
widow 

4:8-37 Elisha resuscitates boy 
5:1-27 Leprosy and the true god; 

miracle precipitates conversion 
6:8-14, 31-32 Pursuit of Elisha; 
oath by pursuer 

8:1-6 True witness rewards woman 
her land by royal directive 
8:7-15 Elisha sends oracle to 
mortally ill king 


This carefully wrought sequence of correspondences has Elisha repeat, 
and in the same order, the feats of Elijah, the doubling perhaps mani¬ 
festing the “double ( pi-snayim )” portion of Elijah’s spirit that Elisha 
requested before his master’s departure (2 Kgs 2:9). These repetitions, 
falling on either side of the structural center of Kings, reinforce the 
dynamics of the prophetic succession. 


14 After Cohn, 1 Kings , 91-95. 
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The last of these parallels points to an even more extended form of 
scenic analogy, the type-scene, a repeated episode that follows a fixed 
sequence of actions marking an important rite of passage for a bibli¬ 
cal figure. Against the background of convention, each instance of the 
type-scene exhibits some “tilt of innovation” in its particular literary 
context. 15 In our case the episodes of Elijah sending an oracle to Aha- 
ziah and of Elisha to Ben-Hadad constitute two of four versions of a 
type-scene in which a deathly ill king sends his royal messengers to 
a prophet to inquire whether or not he will recover, and the prophet 
returns with an oracle promising a death that then occurs. The other 
two versions ring significant variations on this pattern. 16 In the case 
of Jeroboam, it is his son, not the king, who is ill, and the messenger 
he sends to the prophet Ahijah is his wife, not his servant (1 Kgs 14). 
In the case of Hezekiah, the prophet Isaiah promises death but Heze- 
kiah, because of his repentance, lives (2 Kgs 20). Even the Elijah and 
Elisha versions diverge from the pattern: Elijah intercepts Ahaziah’s 
messengers on their way not to Yhwh but to the foreign god Baal- 
zebub, while Elisha is the object of not an Israelite but a foreign king’s 
inquiry. In addition, Elisha tells the messenger Hazael that Ben-Hadad 
will live, but Hazael kills him instead. Each instance of the type-scene 
stretches the pattern, resulting in successive emphases in the four epi¬ 
sodes on oracle, prophet, messenger, and king. Taken in sequence the 
stories chart a progressive diminution in prophetic authority but, with 
Hezekiah, a recognition of Yhwh as the true source of that authority 
(2 Kgs 20:3). Besides their rich intertextual comparativity, these four 
stories constitute an important structural nexus of Kings. Except for 
those kings who die in battle, the deaths of only these four receive 
attention. Their deaths promised in prophetic oracles, they are each 
attached by their parallel partings to the repeated moments of a 
divinely ordained history. 

Finally, thematic repetition connects various narratives in Kings. 
Rather than appearing only at crucial junctures of the book these 
themes are sounded now and then, more or less, and are expressed in 
various literary forms. Though they may not be consistent throughout 
the book, they do contribute to an impression of unity. The major 


15 R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981) 47-51. 

16 See my discussion in article. Cohn, “Convention and Creativity in the Book of 
Kings: The Case of the Dying Monarch,” CBQ 47 (1985) 603-16. 
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two themes frequently emphasized in the scholarship of Kings actually 
oppose each other: Yhwh’s faithfulness to his promise to David of an 
eternal dynasty; and the faithlessness of kings and people bringing on 
the fall of Samaria and Jerusalem. 17 Already in his response to Solo¬ 
mon’s temple dedication speech, Yhwh conditions the fulfillment of 
his promise upon faithful obedience to his commandments and espe¬ 
cially avoidance of other gods by Solomon and his descendants on the 
throne (9:3-9). Yhwh blames Solomon’s failure to meet this condition 
for the dividing of the kingdom, yet preserves the dynasty and Judah 
“for the sake of my servant David and for the sake of Jerusalem which I 
have chosen” (11:11-13). This theme is sounded repeatedly (11:32-36; 
15:4; 2 Kgs 8:19; 19:34), but for the last time to Hezekiah (20:6). Mean¬ 
while, northern kings are castigated for following in the footsteps of 
Jeroboam. In the climactic 2 Kings 17, Jeroboam leads Israel astray, so 
it is the people’s sin as well that brings about the disaster (w. 21-23). 
Similarly, the people of Judah are blamed for their apostasy as early as 
the reign of Rehoboam (1 Kgs 14:23-24), are indicted again along with 
Israel (2 Kgs 17:13-20), and are condemned for the last time along 
with the wicked Manasseh (2 Kgs 21:9-16). 

Related to this theme of the dire consequences of faithfulness are 
the twin notions that the only legitimate form of worship is of Yhwh 
in Jerusalem and that treaties with foreign nations and marriages with 
their princesses lead to apostasy. 18 Though Jeroboam’s break with 
the house of David was divinely mandated, it becomes his original 
sin in the last analysis (2 Kgs 17:21) and his erection of the golden 
calves only compounds the apostasy. Foreign women and their gods 
corrupt Solomon, Ahab of Israel, Joram of Judah (2 Kgs 8:18) and 
Ahaziah of Judah (2 Kgs 8:27), while foreign alliances and worship at 
high places ground negative evaluations of many kings of Judah (e.g., 
1 Kgs 22:44; 2 Kgs 12:4; 14:4; 15:4; 16:4, 7-17). Yet another theme, the 
power of repentance to delay punishment, links the stories of individ¬ 
uals as diverse as Ahab (1 Kgs 21:27-29), Hezekiah (2 Kgs 20:1-6), and 
Josiah (2 Kgs 22:16-20). Wilson points out a related idea, that though 


17 A brief discussion of themes is found in R. R. Wilson, “Unity and Diversity in 
the Book of Kings,” in S. M. Olyan and R. C. Culley (eds.), “A Wise and Discerning 
Mind”: Essays in Honor of Burke O. Long (Brown Judaic Studies, 325; Providence: 
Brown University, 2000) 306-310. 

18 Wilson, “Unity and Diversity in the Book of Kings,” 308-309. 
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repentance may postpone judgment, it cannot eliminate it. 19 In fact, 
an oracle of judgment delayed until future generations is delivered 
to Solomon (1 Kgs 11:12), Jeroboam (1 Kgs 14:14), and Jehu (2 Kgs 
10:30). None of these related themes alone makes a great impression, 
but together they implicate many of the narratives of Kings in a loose 
pattern of apostasy, reform, repentance, and judgment. 

For a book so clearly the product of multiple redactions and contain¬ 
ing such a variety of materials and genres (e.g., legends, speeches, lists, 
reports, resumes, oracles, history), the most basic structural principle 
may be one not yet discussed. I refer to parataxis, the simple joining 
of short pieces side by side to create larger narratives without subordi¬ 
nating one piece to another. 20 The chain of tales about Elisha and the 
concatenation of traditions about Solomon are, perhaps, the clearest 
examples. Yet, in the case of the Elisha stories, as we have seen, the 
parallels with those of Elijah bespeak purposeful ordering, and Walsh 
shows that the Solomon story manifests a rigorous concentric order¬ 
ing. 21 In fact, chiastic structures organize much of the material in the 
rest of Kings as well. 22 That is not to deny parataxis as a structural key, 
only to suggest that it is superceded by more complex structures built 
up from the paratactic pearls. Here I have identified a number of those 
structures most central: the linear structure of the story cycles; the chi¬ 
astic structure of the book as a whole; the pattern of regnal alternation; 
the prophecy-fulfillment pattern; and the structures of repetition on 
the verbal, scenic, and thematic planes. No single technique tells the 
whole story, but taken together they describe the multi-dimensional 
structure of a biblical book more literary than one might expect. 


19 Wilson, “Unity and Diversity in the Book of Kings,” 309. 

20 Nelson, First and Second Kings, 10. 

21 Walsh, 1 Kings, 150-156. 

22 In addition to Walsh and Cohn, see B. O. Long, 1 Kings, with an Introduction to 
Historical Literature (FOTL, 9; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984); B. O. Long, 2 Kings 
(FOTL, 10; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991). 
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In the works of the early Deist challengers of unitary Mosaic composi¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch, the narratives of Samuel and Kings played an 
important part. Whereas the narrative of Genesis, to take an example, 
or the legal material in Exodus and Numbers, not to mention Deu¬ 
teronomy, was thought to be normative, even timeless in its nature, 
Samuel-Kings could be counterposed against it. That is, the material 
in Kings was regarded as historical at least in outline, so that royal 
sacrifice, by Solomon or by Ahab, was taken literally and seriously, 
and confuted Pentateuchal claims that such sacrifice had originally 
been part of some ideal constitution of the Israelite commonwealth. 
So, Hobbes and Spinoza, for example, took Samuel and Kings (1-4 
Reigns) to represent historical data, over against the legendary materi¬ 
als embodied in the narrative texts about earlier eras. 

In early analyses of the composition of Kings, starting with Eich- 
horn, the attempt was made to take the Pentateuchal sources, such as 
they had thus far been discerned mainly in dialogue with Jean Astruc, 
as having been assembled in their present form rather late, possibly by 
Ezra. 1 The sources themselves, of course, were older, Eichhorn hold¬ 
ing onto the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy and other segments 
of the Pentateuch, and conceding that much of what would later be 
P might stem from a time as late as Hezekiah. The analysis of source 
materials was carried through, at least impressionistically, to the end 
of the Former Prophets. Eichhorn himself suggested that one strand he 
discerned in Samuel-Kings dated to the time of Hezekiah, in the first 
instance. Everything after the account of Josiah was an appendix. De 
Wette himself remained steeped enough in Enlightenment criticism 
of Genesis-Numbers (especially that of Spinoza) that he continued to 
separate the historical books already from the Pentateuchal sources 


1 J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (3 vols.; Leipzig: Weidmanns 
Erben und Reich, 1780-1783). 
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(it seems likely that Ilgen, to take a contemporary and teacher of de 
Wette’s whose published work never continued much beyond Genesis, 
pursued matters in a similar way). 2 With the rise of the “fragmentary 
hypothesis”, thus, particularly under Geddes 3 and Vater, 4 the latter 
explicitly ratified in de Wette, 5 it could be argued, for example, as Ged¬ 
des suggested, that a Pentateuch dating to Solomon’s reign had been 
updated at later times. 6 That is, the Pentateuch and indeed the For¬ 
mer Prophets contained numerous documents, some of them already 
in prior collections (as, an Elohistic collection, or a Jahwistic one, in 
Genesis principally). This approach could be extended to the Former 
Prophets: de Wette writes explicitly of a “deuteronomic” author in 
Joshua (23-24) and implies the existence of one in 2 Kgs 24:6; 7 he, no 
doubt, saw the “deuteronomic” tendencies operative in Kings, though 
a major burden of his early work was to disqualify the testimony of 
Chronicles as relating to the early history of the cultus. 

Eichhorn’s (and Ilgen’s) more source-critical approach, which Vater 
abandoned largely because applying it to Exodus-Numbers proved 
difficult in the absence of a continuous concatenation of doublets, 
continued much unabated along a trajectory through to the work of 


2 K. D. Ilgen, Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs in ihrer Urgestalt als 
Beytrag zur Berichtigung der Geschichte der Religion und Politik aus dem Hebrdischen 
mit kritischen und erklarenden Anmerkungen auch mancherley dazu gehorigen Abhan- 
dlungen. I. Die Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Moses in ihrer Urgestalt zum bessern 
Verstdndnis und richtigern Gebrauch derselben in ihrer gegenwdrtigen Form aus dem 
Hebrdischen mit kritischen Anmerkungen und Nachweisungen auch einer Abhandlung 
iiber die Trennung der Urkunden (Halle: Hemmerde und Schwetschke, 1798). 

3 A. Geddes, The Holy Bible; or the Books accounted sacred by Jews and Christians; 
otherwise called the Books of the Old and New Covenants (vol. I, London: J. Davis, 
R. Faulder, J. Johnson, 1792; vol. II with Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Ruth and the 
Prayer of Manasseh, R. Faulder, 1797). 

4 J. S. Vater, Commentar iiber den Pentateuch mit Einleitungen zu den einzelnen 
Abschnitten, der eingeschalteten Uebersetzung von Dr. Alexander Geddes’s merkwuer- 
digeren, critischen und exegetischen Anmerkungen, und einer Abhandlung ueber Moses 
und die Verfasser des Pentateuchs (3 vols.; Halle: Waisenhaus, 1802-1805). 

5 W. M. L. De Wette, Dissertatio critica-exegetica qua Deuteronomium a propriis 
pentateuchi libris diversum, alius cuiusdam recentioris auctoris opus esse monstratur. 
(Jena, 1805; = Opuscula Theologica, ed 2. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1830). See especially, 
W. M. L. De Wette, Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament. I. Kritischer Versuch 
iiber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Bucher des Chronik mit Hinsicht auf die Geschichte der 
Mosaischen Bucher und Gesetzgebung; II. Kritik der israelitischen Geschichte (Halle: 
Schimmelpfennig, 1806) 266. 

6 A. Geddes, The Holy Bible, xviii-xix. 

7 W. M. L. De Wette, Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament. I and II. 
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J. J. Stahelin almost at mid-century: a Hezekian and a Josianic source 
underlay Kings, and connected to similar sources (P, JE) in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. 8 When Hermann Hupfeld established the existence of E, in 
a monograph published in 1853, however - in the process persuad¬ 
ing many of his colleagues of an overarching analysis originally intro¬ 
duced by Ilgen (the idea of two Elohists being based in Ilgen’s writing 
on the presence of triplets in Genesis and probably Exodus) - things 
began to change, 9 and by the 1880’s, a consensus reigned that the Pen- 
tateuchal sources did not extend very far beyond the Pentateuch, JE 
in particular. 10 

From this change emerged a view very similar to that later expressed 
by Martin Noth and his successors, namely, that the historical books 
of the Former Prophets were a more or less integral literary bloc, 
with sources that were not whole narratives. Again, the position of 
J. S. Vater that the entire sequence was the work of a single (exilic) 
author - a function of attributing the historical narrative after the 
Pentateuch (or in some cases, the Hexateuch) to the author of the 
closing materials in the work (while defending the Mosaic author¬ 
ship, for example, of parts of Deuteronomy integrated into the later 
work) - was widespread. 11 However, it was not, and was not destined 
to be, prepotent. Among others, Stade and Schwally 12 and Steuernagel 13 
already hypothesized that the bloc underwent two editions - the first 
in the time of Josiah, the second an updating in the Exile. Kittel could 
write that “the author” (sg.) of Kings was responsible for the Deuter- 
onomistic History, comprising the books of Joshua through Kings, and 
indeed from Gen 2:4 through 2 Kgs 24:6. 14 An editor then completed 


8 J. J. Stahelin, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch, der Bucher Josua, 
Richter, Samuels und der Kottige (Berlin: Reimer, 1843). 

9 H. Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art ihrer Zusammensetzung von 
neuem untersucht (Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben, 1853). 

10 It remained common, however, to see P and D in particular continuing past the 
Pentateuch - see especially S. Mowinckel, Tetrateuch - Pentateuch - Hexateuch. Die 
Berichte iiber die Landnehmung in den drei altisraelitischen Geschichtswerken (BZAW, 
90; Berlin: Alfred Tdpelmann, 1964). 

11 J. S. Vater, Commentar iiber den Pentateuch. 

12 B. Stade and F. Schwally, The Book of Kings (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904). 

13 C. Steuernagel, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alten Testament (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1912) 347-37. 

14 R. Kittel, Die Bucher der Kottige (Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, 1/5; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900) VII-VIII. 
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the edition in the Exile. A similar view characterized A. Kuenen 15 and 
Wellhausen’s analyses, 16 as well as W. Nowack’s. 17 

It is with Noth’s Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, however, that 
the contemporary discussion of the composition of Kings begins. 18 
Noth laid stress, again, on the unity of the composition of the texts 
from Deuteronomy through Kings, or rather, on the unity of their 
assembly. He argued on this basis, including the unity of the chronol¬ 
ogy of the books in question, for a single, exilic historian. However, he 
also recognized the complexity of the material under analysis, and held 
that not only sources but also some texts had been integrated, some 
added, after the completion of the principal edition: the additions, he 
suggested, did not stem from a single redactor but from a series of 
scribes and did not represent an individual or even several strands of 
thought. In his unfinished commentary on Kings, he concretized his 
theory further with allusions to several redactors/redactions. 19 

Noth’s emphasis was on the historiographic qualities of the Deu- 
teronomistic History, and of its principal author. His work, quaintly 
enough, was challenged as much by his disciples as by his colleagues. 
Among the latter, A. Jepsen already in 1953 re-proposed a theory of 
two main editions of the work, in a study perhaps less influential than 
widely cited as a turning-point in the history of the theory and of 
scholarship. 20 In 1968, Frank Moore Cross, Jr., reintroduced to the 
American scene a theory of Josianic authorship of a Deuteronomis- 
tic historical work of which an updated edition was produced during 
the exile. 21 The idea of Josianic authorship was, again, no innovation. 


15 A. Kuenen, Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de verzameling 
van de boeken des Ouden Verbonds (1861 [= Histoire critique des livres de VAncien 
Testament I. Les livres historiques (Paris: Levy, 1866)] 400-441. 

16 J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bucher des 
Alten Testaments (1876-1878 = Berlin: de Gruyter, 1963) 297-299. 

17 W. Nowack, “Deuteronomium und Regum,” in Vom Alten Testament Karl Marti, 
(BZAW, 41; Giessen: Topelmann, 1925) 221-231. 

18 M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (Schriften der Konigsberger 
Gelehrten Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 2. Halle, 1943; 2nd ed. Tubingen, 1957 = 
The Deuteronomistic History, JSOTSup, 15. Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981); M. Noth, 
Konige I (Biblisches Kommentar zum Alten Testament, 9/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1968). 

19 M. Noth, Konige I (Biblisches Kommentar zum Alten Testament, 9/1. Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener; Verlag, 1968) 12, 46-48, 133-134, 174-175, 208, 310, 312. 

20 A. Jepsen, Die Quellen des Konigsbuches (Halle: Niemeyer, 1953). 

21 F. M. Cross, “The Themes in the Book of Kings and the Structure of the Deu¬ 
teronomistic History,” in Perspectives in Jewish Learning. Annual of the College of 
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However, Cross based himself in part on a typology of royal covenants 
with Yhwh - the earlier one unconditional, represented in 2 Sam 7, the 
later conditional, represented in various texts, but especially in those 
threatening the Davidic dynasty in the event of misbehavior. This 
dichotomy became the basis for a number of studies associating the 
conditional covenant with Cross’s exilic “editor”, Dtp, of the history 
written for Josiah. The weakness in this case, it would eventuate, was 
that the Josianic reform itself, insofar as it was accurately represented 
in Kings, hinged on the presupposition that Yhwh’s fidelity to Judah 
and the Davidic line was in fact conditional; and, that the two types of 
grant in fact related to different objects - the conditional covenant to 
kingship over Israel as a whole, forfeited because of Solomon’s mis¬ 
behavior according to the Josianic historian, versus the unconditional 
grant of a kingdom, until the exile a fief in Jerusalem, which survived 
the forfeit, and, according to the exilic editor, even survived the exile 
itself. 22 That said, Cross’s theory retains many defenders even today. 
Among his closest disciples are Friedman, 23 Nelson, 24 McKenzie 25 and 
Knoppers, 26 all of whom modify Cross’s detailed analysis, but retain 
the notion that the first edition of Kings was Josianic, the last exilic, 
in date. 

Meanwhile, Noth’s theory of composition, followed by many, 27 was 
amended by students, especially adherents to the school of Rudolf 


Jewish Studies, 3 (Chicago, 1968) 9-24; F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic 
(Harvard Semitic Studies; Cambridge: Harvard University, 1973). 

22 B. Halpern, The First Historians: The Hebrew Bible and History (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1988). 

23 R. E. Friedman, The Exile and Biblical Narrative. The Formation of the Deuter- 
onomistic and Priestly Codes (HSM, 22; Chico, CA: Scholars, 1981). 

24 R. A. Nelson, The Double Redaction of the Deuteronomistic History (JSOTSup, 18; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981). 

25 S. L. McKenzie, The Trouble with Kings. The Composition of the Books of Kings 
in the Deuteronomistic History (VTSup, 42; Leiden: Brill, 1991). 

26 G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations Under God. The Deuteronomistic History of Solo¬ 
mon and the Dual Monarchies, I, The Reign of Solomon and the Rise of Jeroboam 
(HSM, 52; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993); G. N. Knoppers, Two Nations Under God. The 
Deuteronomistic History of Solomon and the Dual Monarchies, II. The Reign of Jero¬ 
boam, the Fall of Israel and the Reign of Josaiah (HSM, 53; Atlanta: Scholars, 1994); 
G. N. Knoppers, “Is There a Future for the Deuteronomistic History,” in T. Rdmer 
(ed.), The Future of the Deuteronomistic History (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologi- 
carum Lovaniensium, 147; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 119-134. 

27 See, for example, H.-D. Hoffmann, Reform und Reformen (ATANT, 66; Zurich: 
Theologische Verlag, 1980). 
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Smend, to embrace editors, rather than mere annotators, subsequent 
to the original, exilic edition. Smend himself contributed the notion of 
a DtrN, a nomistic redaction close in content to Cross’s exilic edition. 28 
Smend’s students, in particular Walter Dietrich 29 and Timo Veijola, 30 
added a DtrP, or prophetic redactor. 31 They argued in essence that it 
was possible to isolate materials inconsonant with the overall intention 
and scope of the original, exilic, Deuteronomist, and that these materi¬ 
als fell into such consistent patterns that they could be characterized as 
redactions, rather than as isolated additions by a series of transmitters 
of the text. The weakness in this approach is twofold: first, scholars 
after Noth failed to establish why the subsequent redactor(s) did not 
overwrite the original in a systematic way so as to leave the principal 
substratum looking more like a source document than a base docu¬ 
ment - why, in other words, the hypothecated redactors left untouched 
large tracts of text that contradicted their own views, while adapting a 
few texts; explicitly to express those views - so boldly and surprisingly 
that they in fact seem to feel no contradiction or even challenging 
intellectual difficulty; and, second, attribution of significant amounts 
of text to the post-exilic era runs into the problem that neither the 
language of the secondary redactions nor the sociological assumptions 
embedded in them conform in any measure to those of demonstrable 


28 R. Smend, “Das Gesetz und die Volker: Ein Beitrag zur deuteronomischen 
Redaktions-geschichte,” in H. W. Wolff (ed.), Probleme biblischer Theologie: Festschrift 
G. von Rad (Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1971 [= “The Law and the Nations. A Contribu¬ 
tion to Deuteronomistic Tradition History,” in G. N. Knoppers and J. G. McConville 
(eds.), Reconsidering Israel and Judah. Recent Studies on the Deuteronomistic History 
(Sources for Biblical and Theological Study, 8; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2000) 
95-110], 

29 W. O. Dietrich, Prophetie und Geschichte (FRLANT, 108; Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1972). 

30 T. Veijola, Die ewige Dynastie: David und die Entstehung seiner Dynastie nach der 
deuteronomistischen Darstellung (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 193; Hel¬ 
sinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakademia, 1975); T. Veijola, Das Konigtum in der Beurteilung 
der deuteronomistischen Historiographie. Eine redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 198; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeaka¬ 
demia, 1977). 

31 Cf. also E. Ben Zvi, “The Account of the Reign of Manasseh in II Reg 21, 1-18 
and the Redactional History of the Book of Kings,” ZAW 103 (1991) 355-374; E. Ben 
Zvi, “Prophets and Prophecy in the Compositional and Redactional Notes in I—II 
Kings,” ZAW 105 (1993) 331-351; E. Wiirthwein, “Erwagungen zum sog. Deuterono¬ 
mischen Geschichtswerk, Eine Skizze,” in Studien zum deuteronomischen Geschichts- 
werk (BZAW, 227; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994) 1-11. 
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e xi lic and post-exilic literature. 32 Were there, in short, more efficient 
ways to accomplish what the scholars claimed the redactors wanted 
to accomplish, and why did the redactors not adopt those strategies? 
One must hypothesize that the redactors were not quite up to the task 
or that they were much more reluctant to tinker with the text they 
inherited than the analysts hypothesized. Even the fact that defective 
orthography abounds in Kings, whereas it is rare in Chronicles (as 
dwd versus dwyd for David), at times has some significance. 33 


32 On language, A. Hurvitz, Beyn Lashon TLashon. The Transition Period in Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1972); A. Hurvitz, A Linguistic Study of the 
Relationship between the Priestly Source and the Book of Ezekiel (CahRB, 20; Paris: 
Gabalda, 1982); A. Hurvitz, “Continuity and Innovation in Biblical Hebrew - The Case 
of‘Semantic Change’ in Post-Exilic Writings,” in T. Muraoka (ed.), Studies in Ancient 
Hebrew Semantics (Abr-Nahrain Supplement Series, 4; Louvain: Peeters, 1995) 1-10; 
A. Hurvitz, “The Historical Quest for ‘Ancient Israel’ and the Linguistic Evidence 
of the Hebrew Bible. Some Methodological Observations” VT 47 (1997) 307-311; 
A. Hurvitz, “Can Biblical Texts Be Dated Linguistically? Chronological Perspectives in 
the Historical Study of Biblical Hebrew,” in A. Lemaire and M. Saebo (eds.), Congress 
Volume, Oslo 1998 (VTSup, 80; Leiden: Brill, 2000) 143-160; A. Hurvitz, “Continuity 
and Change in Biblical Hebrew: The Linguistic History of a Formulate Idiom from the 
Realm of the Royal Court,” in S. E. Fassberg and A. Hurvitz (eds.), Biblical Hebrew 
in Its Northwest Semitic Setting. Typological and Historical Perspectives (Jerusalem/ 
Winona Lake, Ind. Magnes Press/Eisenbrauns, 2006) 137-133; on sociological pre¬ 
suppositions, D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Deuteronomist - Historian or Redactor? From 
Simon to the Present,” in Y. Amit et al. (eds.), Essays on Ancient Israel in Its Near 
Eastern Context. A Tribute to Nadav Na’aman (Winona Lake, Ind. Eisenbrauns, 1989) 
359-375. 

33 To take just one example from 1 Sam, a complex text probably built on two 
somewhat later but still demonstrably pre-exilic sources, the ditty “Saul has slain his 
thousands, David his myriads” appears three times as a snatch of older poetry (18:7; 
21:12; 29:5). In the first case, the Ketiv of “his thousands” is defective in the majority 
tradition, that of “his myriads” in many manuscripts; in the second, the Ketiv is defec¬ 
tive for both words; and, in the third, the Ketiv of “his myriads” is defective in the 
majority tradition, that of “his thousands” in many manuscripts. Since the tendency 
throughout in the case of this morpheme (“his” + m. plural noun) is to correct to 
the post-exilic convention {-yw), the old orthography, consistently peeking through, 
betrays the antiquity and written fixity of the source. In comparison with comparable 
mss of post-exilic materials, Kings statistically reflects defective spelling much more 
regularly. This is hardly proof of antiquity; however, it goes to suggest composition 
before the leveling through of plene spelling in the 6th c. and especially thereafter. 
Note the relatively frequent defiance of the Pentateuchal orthographic tradition, in 
this respect, whether in Ketiv or in variant MT texts, of -w versus -yw for the ending 
in question. Where the later orthography may always be substituted for the older (as 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Samaritan Pentateuch), a reversion to older forms, 
especially in the case of artificial spellings such as -yw for *-w as the 3 m. s. suffix on 
plural nouns, does not seem to occur in any consistent pattern; it follows that the older 
spelling, when concentrated, is an argument for transmission from the pre-exilic era. 
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More recent overtures have involved attempts to reconstruct older 
extensive sources for Kings. Anthony Campbell, for example, suggested 
in 1986 that underlying Kings was a large prophetic source, stretching 
back in time to the inauguration of the monarchy. 34 Campbell inferred 
from literature about prophets that through to the dynasty of Jehu 
there was a source tracing prophetic activity in a continuum. His stu¬ 
dent, M. A. O’Brien extended his treatment to an analysis of Kings 
that traced elements of the Prophetic History in their interaction with 
the redaction history typical of the Wellhausen school, namely of a 
Josianic and subsequent Deuteronomist. 35 In this school, the underly¬ 
ing narrative consists of materials focused on prophets (which is why 
Campbell’s original work ended with the Nimshides), and this nar¬ 
rative has been used as a source by the Deuteronomistic Historian. 
The analysis, like that of the Smend and Cross schools, is thematic, 
although the order of composition is reversed. It relates to other work 
in the field, mentioned below, stemming largely from the impetus of 
Helga Weippert: 36 Campbell finds the earliest materials in Kings to 
relate to a Hezekian edition Weippert posits, and which Weippert rec¬ 
onciles with Cross’s views. 37 

Conversely, and within the same intellectual framework, Brian 
Peckham has undertaken a more formal analysis, arguing that an early 
source placed by him in a Hezekian moment employed certain verbal 
sequences to introduce segments of narrative. 38 Identifiably, therefore, 
a subsequent exilic redactor employed different introductory verbal 
sequences to mark his own work. Peckham traces out the different 
hands based on literary continuation from each of these starting points. 
In both cases, the argument is that the underlying document is earlier 
than most scholars have hitherto hypothesized, and is nevertheless just 
as literary - the combination of early sources of a continuous literary 
or narrative cast is unusual. 


34 A. F. Campbell, Of Prophets and Kings: A Late Ninth-Century Document (1 Sam¬ 
uel 1-2 Kings 10) (CBQMS, 17; Washington: Catholic Biblical Association, 1986). 

35 M. A. O’Brien, The Deuteronomistic History Hypothesis: A Reassessment (OBO, 
92; Freiburg/Gottingen: Universitatsverlag/Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989). 

36 H. Weippert, “Die ‘deuteronomistischen’ Beurteilungen der Konige von Israel 
und Juda und das Problem der Redaktion der Konigsbucher,” Biblica 53 (1972) 301- 
339; H. Weippert, “Das deuteronomistische Geschichtswerk: sein Ziel und Ende in der 
neueren Forschung,” Theologische Rundschau NF 50 (1985) 213-249. 

37 H. Weippert, “Das deuteronomistische Geschichtswerk...”. 

38 J. B. Peckham, The Composition of the Deuteronomistic History (HSM, 35; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1985). 
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A third overture to the problem was undertaken, starting in 1953, by 
A. Jepsen. 39 Jepsen rejected scholarship on the compositional history 
of Kings that applied techniques arising out of Pentateuchal source 
criticism. These had proved, he observed, unproductive of a consen¬ 
sus. Instead, he based his hypothesis for the first time purely on the 
analysis of formulaic elements in Kings. He argued that the synchro¬ 
nisms of reigns of Israelite and Judahite kings must have derived from 
a chronicle encompassing the history of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah from the time of David to the fall of Samaria. He then attempted 
on this basis to reconstruct the chronicle. 

This approach had been foreshadowed in particular by J. A. Mont¬ 
gomery’s identification of annalistic passages in Kings introduced by 
seemingly consecutive but essentially atemporal conjunctions. Mont¬ 
gomery observed that expressions such as “then” or “at that time” 
or “in his days” had parallels in the diction of Assyrian annals and 
chronicles. 40 Along the same lines, S. Talmon (1981) offered the the¬ 
sis that a “northern chronicle” underlay passages in Kings that did 
not display a polemical attitude against Samaria or Bethel. 41 Talmon 
assumed that the annalistic materials in Kings (such as 2 Kgs 18:1-8) 
derived from the structure of the book itself, and that the texts derived 
from the northern source had been interpolated. He based his analysis 
of what was secondary again on a formal criterion, Wiederaufnahme, 
or “resumptive repetition” - the term for this in classical rhetoric is 
epanalepsis. 42 At the same time, however, his interest focused on iso¬ 
lating a source, rather than the history of composition, of Kings. 

Post-Jepsen attempts on the regnal formulae derive their impetus 
largely from a study in 1968, by S. R. Bin-Nun. 43 Bin-Nun discerned 
that the regnal formulae for kings of Judah differed from those of 
kings of Israel in essential ways. It was not just that the Judahite regnal 


39 A. Jepsen, Die Quellen des Konigsbuches (Halle: Niemeyer, 1953) 30-40. 

40 J. A. Montgomery, “Archival Data in the Book of Kings,” JBL 53 (1934) 46-52. 

41 S. Talmon, “Polemics and Apology in Biblical Historiography: 2 Kings 17:24-41,” 
in R. E. Friedman (ed.), The Creation of Sacred Literature. Composition and Redac¬ 
tion of the Biblical Text (Near Eastern Studies, 22; Berkeley: University of California, 
1981) 57-68. 

42 See C. Kuhl, “Die ‘Wiederaufnahme’ - ein literarkritisches Prinzip,” ZAW 64 
(1952) 1-11; B. Lang, “A Neglected Method in Ezechiel Research: Editorial Criticism,” 
VT 29 (1979) 39-44; B. O. Long, “Framing Repetitions in Biblical Historiography,” 
JBL 106 (1987) 385-399. 

43 S. R. Bin-Nun, “Formulas from the Royal Records of Israel and of Judah,” VT 
18 (1968) 414-432. 
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formulae named (with two exceptions) the queen-mother. Rather, 
the Israelite formulae provided the duration of the reign only after 
mentioning the reigning ( mlk ), while the Judahite accession formu¬ 
lae prefixed the length of reign to the naming of the capital (Jeru¬ 
salem). While this feature probably responds to the provision of the 
Judahite’s age at accession, before the length of reign is reported - 
so that the order of reportage is determined partly on rhetorical 
grounds - Bin-Nun could argue that the accession formulae them¬ 
selves were based on kinglists, and that these took divergent forms in 
Israel and in Judah. Each, therefore, was compiled in the kingdom in 
question. This hypothesis might have drawn strength from Giorgio 
Buccellati’s earlier observation that Israelite accession formulae failed 
to mention the capital city only for Jeroboam, Nadab, and, in a sense, 
and with reason, Omri: the formulations reflect the importance of the 
capital as temple city as well as royal residence, for the legitimation 
of the state. 44 The implication was that a shift in sources concerning 
the northern kingdom had occurred around the time of Ahab’s reign. 
Again, the focus is on sources, not on compositional history. 

Helga Weippert set out down a related road in an influential series 
of articles beginning in 1972. 45 However, her emphasis now returned 
to the history of Kings’ composition. Examining regnal evaluations, 
rather than accession formulae, for kings from Solomon to Zedekiah, 
Weippert concluded that there had in fact been three editions of 
Kings - one culminating under Hezekiah, another culminating under 
Josiah, extending that original coverage from Rehoboam to Josiah in 
Judah, and one embracing the time down to Jehoiachin’s rehabilita¬ 
tion in Babylon. Weippert’s argument, which differentiated reports 
concerning the north from those concerning the south, boiled down to 
the observation of differences in treatments of kings whose formulae 
were regular. Her most significant conclusion was that differences in 
the nature of regnal formulae and evaluations had temporal implica- 


44 G. Buccellati, “The Enthronement of the King and the Capital City in Texts from 
Ancient Mesopotamia and Syria,” in Studies Presented to A. Leo Oppenheim (Chicago: 
Oriental Institute, 1964) 54-61. 

45 H. Weippert, “Die ‘deuteronomistischen’ Beurteilungen der Konige..H. Weip¬ 
pert, “Die Atiologie des Nordreiches und seines Konigshauses (I Reg 11,29-40),” 
Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 95 (1983) 344-375; H. Weippert, 
“Das deuteronomistische Geschichtswerk..H. Weippert, “Ahab el campeador? 
Redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu 1 Kon 22,” Biblica 69 (1988) 457-479. 
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tions. The weakness of her argument, however, was the supposition 
that these could not vary by king, or by period, over time or subject. 
Thus, the last Omride and the Nimshides are not said to have pursued 
the “sins of Jeroboam” as zealously as their predecessors, and yet, this 
could be a literary trope. 

Others were to pursue the lines Weippert established, however, 
and on different grounds. Barrick observed that the theme of the high 
places first culminated in their removal by Hezekiah. 46 In subsequent 
analyses, he drew out the implications of the observation and pro¬ 
duced a rather stout case for a history culminating with Hezekiah, or 
certainly for one punctuated at that point. Lemaire similarly noted 
that the theme culminates in Hezekiah, rather than later. 47 Halpern 
argued for a Hezekian edition of the history based on comparison 
with Chronicles. 48 McKenzie followed, from within the Cross school, 
with an argument that the Chronicler had before him an early ver¬ 
sion of Kings, identical with Cross’s Josianic edition, prior to the exilic 
editing. 49 McKenzie later reversed himself on this point. 50 However, 
Graeme Auld has held that the synoptic portions of Kings and Chroni¬ 
cles were simply expanded in both - in the case of Solomon, much less 
in Chronicles than in Kings; 51 a similar view was taken by Halpern for 
a common source running from Solomon to Hezekiah. 52 1. W. Provan, 
in a dissertation directed by H. G. M. Williamson, deployed an 


46 W. B. Barrick, “On the Removal of the ‘High Places’ in 1-2 Kings,” Biblica 55 
(1974) 257-259. 

47 A. Lemaire, “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des livres des Rois,” ZAW 98 (1986) 
221-236 [= “Toward a Redactional History of the Book of Kings,” in G. N. Knoppers 
and J. G. McConville (eds.), Reconsidering Israel and Judah. Recent Studies on the 
Deuteronomistic History (Sources for Biblical and Theological Study, 8; Winona Lake, 
Ind. Eisenbrauns) 446-461]. 

48 B. Halpern, “Sacred History and Ideology: Chronicles’ Thematic Structure - Indi¬ 
cations of an Earlier Source,” in R. E. Friedman (ed.), The Creation of Sacred History. 
Composition and Redaction of the Biblical Text (Near Eastern Studies, 22; Berkeley: 
University of California, 1981) 35-54. 

49 S. L. MacKenzie, The Chronicler’s Use of the Deuteronomistic History (HSM, 33; 
Atlanta: Scholars, 1985). 

50 S. L. MacKenzie, The Trouble with Kings. 

51 G. E. Auld, “What Was the Main Source of the Books of Chronicles?” in M. P. 
Graham and S. L. McKenzie (eds.), The Chronicler as Author. Studies in Text and 
Texture (JSOTSup, 263; Sheffield: Academic Press, 1999) 91-99. 

52 B. Halpern, “Sacred History and Ideology...”. 
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extensive case for the Hezekian edition . 53 And Halpern and Van- 
derhooft returned to regnal formulae to attempt to sustain the same 
conclusion, although they deny the reliability of variation in regnal 
evaluations for distinguishing the editions . 54 A more recent con¬ 
tributor to the debate is Erik Eynikel, whose conclusions again fall, 
after extensive detailed study, into the same camp . 55 Conversely, 
N. Na’aman 56 and others 57 continue to hold for a Josianic edition fol¬ 
lowed by an exilic update. J. Geoghehan has recently argued that the 
claims made with the expression “to this day” fall so overwhelmingly 
into a preexilic context throughout the Deuteronomistic History that 
“there existed a preexilic, even Josianic, edition of the DH ”. 58 He noted 
however that “the implications of this conclusion for those studies that 
postulate an earlier, perhaps Hezekian, history (Provan, Halpern and 
Vanderhoofit, etc.) requires further study .” 59 His intended inference 
appears to be that, the “to this day” references referring uniformly to 
the Josianic era, the existence of an earlier literary composition is at 
least cast into doubt. All these works were more concerned with liter¬ 
ary history than with sources proper. 


53 I. W. Provan, Hezekiah and the Books of Kings. A Contribution to the Debate 
about the Composition of the Deuteronomistic History (BZAW, 172; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1988). 

54 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings in the 7th-6th Centu¬ 
ries B.C.E.,” HUCA 62 (1991) 179-244. 

55 E. Eynikel, The Reform of King Josiah and the Composition of the Deuteronomistic 
History (Oudtestamentische Studien, 33; Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

56 N. Na’aman, “The Opening Biblical Verses on the Kings of Judah and Israel: 
Sources and Editing,” in S. White Crawford, A. Ben-Tor, J. P. Dessel, W. G. Dever, 
A. Mazar and J. Aviram (eds.), “Up to the Gates of Ekron”. Essays on the Archaeol¬ 
ogy and History of the Eastern Mediterranean in Honor of Seymour Gitin (Jerusalem: 
W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeological Research and Israel Exploration Society, 
2007) 370-381. 

57 Including S. L. MacKenzie, The Trouble with Kings; and e.g., M. A. Sweeney, 
“The Critique of Solomon in the Josianic Edition of the Deuteronomistic History,” 
JBL 114 (1995) 607-622; M. A. Sweeney, King Josiah of Judah: The Lost Messiah of 
Israel (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001); O. Lipschits, The Fall and Rise of Jeru¬ 
salem: Judah under Babylonian Rule (Winona Lake, Ind. Eisenbrauns, 2005) 274-304; 
T. Romer, The So-Called Deuteronomistic History: A Sociological, Historical and Liter¬ 
ary Introduction, (London: T. & T. Clark, 2005). 

58 J. C. Geoghehan, “’Until this day’ and the Preexilic Redaction of the Deuter¬ 
onomistic History,” JBL 122 (2003) 201-227; J. C. Geoghehan, The Time, Place and 
Purpose of the Deuteronomistic History. The Evidence of “Until This Day” (BJS, 347; 
Providence: Brown University, 2006). 

59 J. C. Geoghehan, “ ‘Until this day’ and the Preexilic Redaction of the Deuterono¬ 
mistic History,” JBL 122 (2003) 225, n. 50. 
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A via media was struck by Lemaire in 1986. 60 Lemaire held that the 
sources of Kings were compiled with some regularity, from the time 
of the United Monarchy forward, and he detailed arguments in favor 
of a first edition of the synchronic history during the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat. The compositional history, he also argued, followed much the 
line of Weippert’s scheme, but with earlier compilations/editions of 
the sources. He was the first to link the issue of sources to that of com¬ 
positional history in a conscious way. His working hypothesis suggests 
a centuries-long development of the book of Kings that may eventu¬ 
ally have been used as a kind of historical textbook in the teaching 61 
of the royal school in Jerusalem. Thus the Josianic edition would be 
an important one but not the only one; it would have been preceded 
and followed by several others, from the 10th till the end of the 6th 
c. BCE, according to a kind of rolling corpus ( Fortschreibung ) model: 
each new edition updated the reference book and revised the previous 
periods according to the ideology in vogue in that time. With several 
important variants, this kind of model was also presented by A. F. 
Campbell and M. A. O’Brien, 62 as well as R. G. Kratz. 63 

In the wake of Bin-Nun’s treatment, it became clear that the regnal 
formulae formed a skeleton reflecting changes in record-keeping in 
Israel and Judah. 64 The implication could be taken to apply either to 
editions or to the sources of the books of Kings, as Weippert argued 
on the basis of the regnal evaluations. These are related, and today no 
scholar who controls the languages and literature maintains that Kings 
is purely exilic, let alone later, in its use of sources. The consensus view 
is that it is not purely exilic, nor later, in its composition. In fact, the 
debate for the next decades will center around the difference between 
sources and compositional layers. Distinguishing them will prove 
difficult. 


60 A. Lemaire, “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des livres des Rois...”. 

61 D. M. Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005) 142; Cf. already M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, 100 [2 d ed., 134]: 
“Dtr did not compose his work for entertainment... but, rather, for the teaching... of 
a true sense of the history of Israel.” 

62 A. F. Campbell and M. O’Brien, Unfolding the Deuteronomic History. Origins, 
Upgrades, Present Text (Minneapolis, Minn.: Fortress Press, 2000). 

63 R. G. Kratz, Die Komposition der erzahlenden Bucher des Alten Testaments (Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2000) [= The Composition of the Narrative Books of 
the Old Testament (London: T & T Clark International, 2005)] 185-186. 

64 S. R. Bin-Nun, “Formulas from the Royal Records of Israel and of Judah...”. 
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The issue is not so different than the one that has bedeviled Noth’s 
theory: are the sources primary and compositional in nature, or are the 
compositional levels of the text, the editions commissioned by kings 
such as Josiah or occasioned by crises such as the exile, primary and 
an occasion for compiling and even incorporating the sources? Schol¬ 
ars prefer the second approach, by literary temperament, and yet the 
incorporation of earlier texts into the Deuteronomistic History seems 
in some cases at least (as in that of 2 Samuel, or some of the stories 
in Judges) to have taken place almost without anything more than a 
framing redaction. 65 

Two points seem clear enough. First, the information regarding 
the historical integration of Judahite and even Israelite history into 
its chronological and international frameworks is generally reliable, to 
the extent that all Israelite and Judahite kings mentioned in external 
records are attested in the times and sequence appearing in Kings, 
while no king unknown from Kings appears in them. 66 Second, the 
recollection of foreign kings, not least Shishak, Hiram, Ittobaal and 
Mesha, the last from an altogether peripheral power, is also accurate. 
These kings, like their Judahite and Israelite counterparts, appear in 
the right places and times. Perhaps the sole exception is the naming 
of Ben-Hadad as the opponent of Omri’s son, Ahab, in 1 Kgs 20 and 
1 Kgs 22. This Damascene is displaced, or misnamed, or both: Haz- 
ael’s predecessor in Ahab’s time was Hadadezer, who at the time of 
Ahab’s death remained an ally. However, the exception stands out in a 
list running from Shishak in the 10th century to Nebuchadnezzar and 
Amel-Marduk in the 6th century. 67 One may also argue that particular 
graphic confusions, especially between Aram and Edom, have led to 
errors, but only at a scribal level. 68 

To sentient scholars, therefore, it is clear that the final authors of 
Kings enjoyed access to sources or to previous editions whose authors 
had already applied themselves to and therefore preserved information 


65 As W. Richter, Die Bearbeitung des “Retterbuches” in der deuteronomischen 
Epoche (BBB, 21; Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1964). 

66 See generally, B. Halpern, “Erasing History,” Bible Review 11/6 (1985) 26-47. 

67 A friend, Richard Elliott Friedman, relates an incident at a conference in which 
Max Miller taxed John Van Seters with the question of how, if the author of Kings was 
post-exilic, he had got Shishak “in the right pew”. Van Seters’s answer was, reportedly, 
“I wish I knew.” This is by no means a trivial or jocular problem. 

68 See Lemaire, this volume. 
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from sources from early in the monarchy forward (Shishak being a 
parade example, and Mesha another). However, it is generally difficult 
to distinguish between a source and a previous edition since a previous 
edition may be considered as a source for the editor, updater or com¬ 
poser of a subsequent version or edition of the history underlying or 
identical with Kings. Campbell in particular, and McCarter in embryo, 
argued for a “prophetic” source that would explain the inclusion of the 
materials in 1 Kgs 17-2 Kgs 10 in the narrative. Campbell’s source is 
essentially identical, in his reconstruction, with Weippert’s first edition 
of Kings. 

Actually, the nature of the sources in Kings is in dispute. 69 The pro¬ 
phetic materials in particular seem to form part of the apology for the 
Nimshide dynasty. Thus, the Elisha materials culminate in the death¬ 
bed account of the prophet, in the time of Joash of Israel: much of the 
source material is directed at condemning Ahab (1 Kgs 20; 22) and 
his heirs (1 Kgs 21), to the point at which all the material from 1 Kgs 
17 to 2 Kgs 10 aims at justifying Jehu’s coup as a nativist, xenophobic 
uprising. Notably, in the Naboth story, truly a centerpiece of the apol¬ 
ogy, the real villain, and the one who suffers, is Jezebel - the one still 
alive in 841. In reality, Jehu conceded all of Transjordan to Damascus 
(2 Kgs 10:32-33) and this is a fine basis for restoring the Tel Dan 
inscription. Jehu traded confrontation with Damascus for submis¬ 
sion first to Damascus, then to Assyria, then again to Damascus in 
exchange for a kingship. 70 Ultimately, it was under Joash that Israel 
regained real independence from its neighbor and this Israelite king 


69 G. Holscher, “Das Buch der Konige, seine Quellen und seine Redaktion,” in 
EUCHARISTERION. Studien zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa¬ 
ments Hermann Gutikel, I (Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments, 36/1; Gottingen, 1923); A. Jepsen, Die Quellen des Konigsbuches 
(Halle: Niemeyer, 1956); B. Halpern, The First Historians; N. Na’aman, “The Sources 
Available for the Author of the Book of Kings,” in Recenti tendenze nella ricostruzione 
della storia antica d’lsraele: convegno internazionale: Roma 6-7 marzo 2003 (Rome: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2005) 99-114; N. Na’aman, Ancient Israel’s History 
and Historiography. The First Temple Period, vol. 3 (Winona Lake, Ind. Eisenbrauns, 
2006) 79-101, 147-165, 198-210; L. L. Grabbe, “Mighty Oaks from (Genetically 
Manipulated?) Acorn Grow: The Chronicle of the Kings of Judah as a Source of the 
Deuteronomistic History,” in R. Rezetko, T. H. Lim and W. B. Aucker (eds.), Reflec¬ 
tion and Refraction. Studies in Biblical Historiography in Honour of A. Graeme Auld 
(VTSup, 113; Leiden, Brill, 2007) 155-173. 

70 B. Halpern, David’s Secret Demons. Messiah, Murderer, Traitor, King (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001) 466-478. 
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may well be at the origin of the written composition of the prophetic 
cycles of Elijah and Elisha. 71 Elisha’s role at the end of this sequence 
more or less shows that he was at best a youth when the fateful events 
of 841 took place. Still more, he was the apologist for the Nimshides, 
officially. How the connection to Elijah’s stories legitimated his own 
position is up in the air. But the idea of a “prophetic source”, a la 
Campbell or McCarter or, indeed, Grabbe, cannot be separated from 
the political situation of later Nimshides. 

Even the apparatus of explanation for Israel’s recovery resonates 
with a contemporary inscription: those “rescued” by divine entreaty 
or favour, plainly in the unmentioned person of Adad-Nirari III, 
include Zakkur in the Afis stele and the source describing Jehoahaz 
in Israel; one might rightly put Joash of Israel in the same category. 
Adad-Nirari, too, leaves an impressive epigraphic record particularly 
in the form of border stelae. From the same period, roughly, come the 
Melqart dedication of Bar-Hadad son of Atarshumki and the Sefire 
materials, as well as the literary “book of Balaam son of Beor the seer 
of the gods” (Deir ‘Alla inscription). 72 

What is surprising, in a way, is the degree to which the transforma¬ 
tion of 841 and of the following years registers in the record - in the 
Mesha inscription (“Israel has perished”; “I witnessed his humiliation, 
and that of his dynasty”), in the Elijah, Elisha and other materials in 
Kings, in Amos (1; 7:1-3) and Hosea (1:4-5), in the Tel Dan inscription 
(“I killed....”), in Shalmaneser’s annals, with his reaching Damascus 
without any riposte or resistance involving Hamath. Similarly, events 
at the end of the 9th century seem to register in inscriptional evidence 
again, 73 although there is no collusion in the erection of monuments or 
the preservation of records. In other words, this extensive episode, in 
which Damascus rose to empire and then lost it, 74 engenders a profu- 


71 A. Lemaire, “Joas, roi d’Israel, et la premiere redaction du cycle d’Elisee,” in 
C. Brekelmans and J. Lust (eds.), Pentateuchal and Deuteronomistic Studies (Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 94; Leuven: Peeters, 1990) 245-254. 

72 A. Lemaire, “Les inscriptions sur platre de Deir ‘Alla et leur signification histo- 
rique et culturelle,” in J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij (eds.), The Balaam Text from 
Deir ‘Alla Re-evaluated (Leiden: Brill, 1991) 33-57. 

73 A. Lemaire, “West Semitic Inscriptions and Ninth-Century BCE Ancient Israel,” 
in H. G. M. Williamson (ed.), Understanding the History of Ancient Israel (Proceed¬ 
ings of the British Academy, 143; Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 2007) 
279-303. 

74 A. Lemaire, “Hazael de Damas, roi d’Aram,” in D. Charpin and F. Joannes (eds.) 
Marchands, diplomates et empereurs. Etudes sur la civilisation mesopotamienne offertes 
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sion of monuments and accounts in the 9th century, but the monu¬ 
ments relate to events that are part of an international web. Major 
materials refer to 841 and its temporal environs, and again, major 
inscriptions refer to the time around 800. 75 While we certainly have 
earlier inscriptional materials, and while it is equally certain that writ¬ 
ten records are earlier, the tendency for commemoration of periods 
such as this one to communicate itself across cultures deserves some 
note. It is as though royal contemporaries felt the need to address one 
another through the medium of lapidary inscriptions. This has impli¬ 
cations for the nature of the sources on which Kings is built. These 
must have included the raw materials behind such monuments, even 
in their physical absence. The materials forming the Nimshide apology 
probably do belong to a written source - perhaps not all of them, as 
1 Kgs 22 is demonstrably secondary to the original edition of this writ¬ 
ten source - anterior in origin to Josianic edition of Kings. 76 Though 
the conditions of the time (starting with Assyrian pressure, Phoeni¬ 
cian plying for rare earths and incipient “monetization”) are endlessly 
debated, it is clear enough that the impetus for such innovations as 
the licensing of al-Mina and the expansion of international dialogue to 
embrace peripheral zones lent impetus to the royal literary productiv¬ 
ity of the 9th century. 

This is all separate from the formation of the book itself. However, 
it tells in one’s construction of the book what kinds of sources and/ 
or editions one hypothesizes. If the apology for Jehu and his dynasty 
extended beyond the material in 1 Kgs 21, the Naboth story, and into 
not just condemnations of the Omrides in 1 Kgs 20 and arguably 
1 Kgs 22, but including materials up to 2 Kgs 8, then the responsibil¬ 
ity for the material may have nothing to do with a “prophetic” source, 
but with another sort of document, rejected by Hosea, justifying the 
dynastic pretensions in question. In fact, if one examines the chro¬ 
nology of the kings of Israel in light of claims of legitimacy, it seems 


a Paul Garelli (Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1991) 91-108; K. L. 
Younger, ‘“Hazael, Son of a Nobody’: Some Reflections in Light of Recent Study,” in 
P. Bienkowski, C. Mee and E. Slater (eds.), Writing and Ancient Near Eastern Society. 
Papers in Honour of Alan R. Millard (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies, 
426; New York: T. & T. Clark International, 2005) 245-270. 

75 A. Lemaire, “Joas de Samarie, Barhadad de Damas, Zakkur de Hamat. La Syrie- 
Palestine vers 800 av. J.-C.,” in S. Ahituv and B. A. Levine (eds.), Avraham Malamat 
Volume (Eretz-Israel, 24; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993) 148*-157*. 

76 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings...,” 230-233. 
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that there is perhaps a rejection of continuity after the Nimshides, that 
the king list’s chronology depends on the rejection of legitimacy for 
dynasties other than those claiming continuity with Jereoboam II. 77 

Is this a question of sources, or of some formal redaction of sources? 
The same question arises regarding the regnal formulae examined by 
Halpern and Vanderhooft in particular. 78 Clearly, there is a shift in 
these materials, including accession formulae and death and burial 
formulae, first at the reign of Hezekiah and then at that of Josiah. Does 
this mean that we have a new redaction of the books of Kings at these 
points, or that the sources shift nature? Na’aman argues that the shift 
in information regarding queen-mothers starting after Hezekiah in 
Kings - he disregards the absence of such information from the same 
point in Chronicles - stems from common knowledge of the recent 
past when Kings was first written (under Josiah) and then redacted 
(in exile). 79 And yet, the isolation of a single formulaic element from 
its context is more likely to mislead than to conduce to secure conclu¬ 
sions: the change in the form by which the queen-mother is identi¬ 
fied reflects not intimacy in these formulae but a cultural shift in the 
nature of identification, in prophetic books, seals, and in other places 
in Kings. It is squired by other changes dating to the same era, and the 
ad hoc explanation of a single case does not account for the wholesale 
shift in general. The issue may be one of sources, or of earlier editions. 
No single indication can guide analysis in and of itself. 

We think there are several issues on the table. One of the latest 
redactions/editions - or the latest redaction/edition - of the book of 
Kings, including events around 560 BCE, must be about the middle 
of the 6th century. However, in the form that Kings now exists, we 
believe that the substance was previously fashioned in or just after 
Josiah’s time. There are a number of reasons for such a judgment. 
Since the 19th century, no intelligent scholar has missed the thematic 
shift that occurs in Kings from the reign of Josiah forward. The idea 
of a “deuteronomistic history” stems from this identification, and from 
the identification of the “book of the law’” found in Josiah’s reign with 
Deuteronomy - an identification wrongly associated with de Wette’s 


77 For the development of this hypothesis, see B. Halpern, “The chronology of the 
kings of Israel in economic perspective,” in Fs. [name suppressed] (forthcoming). 

78 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings...,” 179-244. 

79 N. Na’aman, “The Opening Biblical Verses on the Kings of Judah and Israel...,” 
370-381. 
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dissertation of September, 1804 (passed in March, 1805), by all and 
sundry. In his dissertation, de Wette developed the identification in 
a footnote. However, in a subsequent work, de Wette marshalled 
arguments more extensively for the identification. 80 No one since has 
refuted them. 

Second, one of Cross’s thematic arguments does hold force, namely, 
that the Books of Kings apparently culminate in the figure of Josiah. 
Halpern has observed that he is the only king or indeed figure in the 
entire Bible fully to comply with the enjoinder in Deuteronomy 6:5 to 
“love god with all your heart (i.e., mind) and all your life (i.e., breath) 
and all your utmost (i.e., much, many).” 81 He also observes that Josiah 
alone heals the rifts created at the Solomonic schism - destroying the 
northern central royal shrine at Bethel, for example, and undoing the 
presence of Solomon’s high places in Jerusalem (2 Kgs 23:13). 82 Various 
other arguments have been rehearsed in the literature for such a posi¬ 
tion, since the 19th century. In this edition, Josiah’s Reform reversed 
the whole history of apostasy since the loss of the original Mosaic rev¬ 
elation banning the worship of deities other than Yhwh, sometime in 
Israel’s early history (according to the Deuteronomistic History, some¬ 
time after Samuel’s time - 1 Sam 7:2-4 being in that source the last 
comprehensive suppression of the pantheon before Josiah’s time). The 
Josianic material may have been updated shortly after the king’s death 
at Megiddo to reflect the failure of his programme. It is possibly at this 
stage that the failure was attributed to Manasseh’s dissipation. 83 

Probably starting with the end of Joshua and particularly the begin¬ 
ning of Judges, the Josianic edition repudiated the very existence of 
the pantheon (baals and ashtarot, or asherahs?). It also turns on the 
discovery of a document that seems to have been lost since “the days 
of the Judges” (2 Kgs 23:21-23), and which, since patristic times, and 


80 W. M. L. De Wette, Dissertatio critica-exegetica qua Deuteronomium a; see 
P. Harvey and B. Halpern, “Wilhelm de Wette’s Dissertatio Critica and its Place in 
Biblical Scholarship,” Zeitschrift fur altorientalische und biblische Rechtsgeschichte (in 
press). 

81 R. E. Friedman, The Exile and Biblical Narrative. The Formation of the Deuter¬ 
onomistic and Priestly Codes. (HSM 22; Chico, CA: Scholars, 1981) 7-8. 

82 B. Halpern, The First Historians, 154. 

83 Pardy E. Ben Zvi, “The Account of the Reign of Manasseh in II Reg 21, 1-18 and 
the Redactional History of the Book of Kings,” ZAW 103 (1991) 355-374; B. Halpern, 
“Why Manasseh is Blamed for the Babylonian Exile: The Evolution of a Biblical Tradi¬ 
tion,” VT 48 (1998) 473-514. 
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again since the early 19th century, has been identified with Deuter¬ 
onomy. 84 The conception of revelation recovered and reactuated in 
Josiah’s reign represented a statement of radical discontinuity with the 
authentic past, a statement that may well have affirmed or reaffirmed 
the authenticity of earlier prophetic inspiration, in some cases, without 
affirming that of the monarchy, particularly after David. The vision 
arising from the Josianic account, and from the materials leading to 
it, is revolutionary in its rejection of tradition, including, not insignifi¬ 
cantly, the afterlife as traditionally conceived: Josiah is the first king of 
whom it is recorded that he desecrated the graves of his own people. 85 
The repudiation of the traditional afterlife apparently became a part of 
Judaean state and elite doctrine at least for a time, which was in many 
ways programmatic for future doctrinal developments in Judaism. 

It is clear, too, that the history continues into the exilic period. 
Commentators have repeatedly focused on the almost perfunctory 
character, however, of reports about kings after Josiah in comparison 
with the preceding accounts. To the exilic updater, one must attribute 
the accounts of Egyptian and Babylonian dominion, and in particular 
the last four verses of kings, about the recognition and rehabilitation 
of Jehoiachin in the Babylonian court, in which scholars have found 
a promise of continuity for the Davidic monarchy. 86 Whether there 
are, as scholars following in Smend’s footsteps have suggested, further 
systematic redactions either of Kings or of the Deuteronomistic His¬ 
tory as a whole (as DtrP, DtrN, DtrG in the terminology of the school) 
remains somewhat uncertain though references to the Judean exile may 
have been added here and there. Noth, at least, also envisioned a series 
of minor additions or adjustments made on an ad hoc basis by indi¬ 
vidual scribes, and some of them could easily date from the beginning 
of the Persian period. Although one cannot necessarily cite accurate 


84 See W. M. L. De Wette, Dissertatio critica-exegetica qua Deuteronomium, n. 5; 
W. M. L. De Wette, Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 168-178 and pas¬ 
sim, the arguments adduced in which have, over time, been supplemented, notably 
with regard to 2 Kgs 23:24. 

85 B. Halpern, “Late Israelite Astronomies and the Early Greeks,” in S. Gitin and 
W. G. Dever (eds.), Symbiosis, Symbolism, and the Power of the Past (Centennial 
ASOR volume; Winona Lake, Ind. Eisenbrauns, 2003) 352-393. 

86 As J. D. Levenson, “The Last Four Verses of Kings,” JBL 103 (1984) 353-361; 
see also R. E. Clements, “A Royal Privilege: Dining in the Presence of the Great King 
(2 Kings 25.27-30),” in R. Rezetko, T. H. Lim and W. B. Aucker (eds.), Reflection and 
Refraction. Studien in Biblical Historiography in Honour of A. Graeme Auld (VTSup, 
113; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 49-66. 
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information preserved in Kings as evidence of its date - the timing of 
Shishaq’s invasion, for example, proves only that the author’s sources 
or the previous editions stretched back to the 10th century - the use 
of such sources/previous editions, including that on the Mesha revolt, 
indicate that the author did have access to continuous information 
from the 10th century forward. It is possible that such conditions held 
in the exile; afterward, the case of Chronicles is less clear in indicating 
that the whole panoply of preexilic sources was available; nevertheless, 
it reflects the use of some of these at least, and one cannot rule out 
their more general preservation. However, it is most likely that the 
extensive use of sources in Kings bespeaks a pre-exilic date. The latter 
position seems more to conform with the general evidence than the 
former, in that no “systematic” redaction appears to have imposed a 
consistent structure on the corpus, such that the position of the work 
as a whole on any issue cited to date is completely disambiguated. 

This brings us to the issue of a Hezekian edition of the history. For 
reasons elaborated in the literature cited above, starting with Weip- 
pert’s work, it seems almost a certainty that some such work did 
exist. Comparison to Chronicles also reveals significant punctuation 
in connection with Hezekiah, and a clear inclusio between Solomon 
and Hezekiah. 87 While one might dismiss the idea of a change in the 
recording of queen-mothers’ names after Hezekiah as an accident of 
historical memory, 88 a break of a different character in Chronicles, 
and the presence in Kings of other historiographic deviations after 
the account of that reign make such an explanation unlikely, 89 as dis¬ 
tinct from more radical proposals. 90 The idea of a proto-deuteronomic 
Hezekian history also comports with the urge to exploit the fall of the 
north for ideological purposes, triumphally, and with the need to jus¬ 
tify the catastrophe of 701. Both these agenda are accomplished pre¬ 
cisely in the book of Isaiah, while the latter is also a focus of Micah. 
The canonization of Amos and Hosea, probably at almost exactly 


87 See already, H. G. M. Williamson, Israel in the Book of Chronicles (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1977) 125. 

88 As N. Na’aman, “The Opening Biblical Verses on the Kings of Judah and 
Israel...,” 370-381. 

89 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings..179-244. 

90 J. B. Peckham, The Composition of the Deuteronomistic History (HSM, 35; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1985); G. E. Auld, Kings without Privilege: David and Moses in the Story of 
the Bible’s Kings (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1994). 
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the same time, also reflects the Hezekian line on Israel. It is first in 
connection with Hezekiah that we learn of a dismantlement of the high 
places; 91 this latter tradition is validated in direct speech by the taunts 
of the Assyrian rabshaqeh during the siege or at least the sequestration 
of Jerusalem, itself attested in Sennacherib’s annals. 

Auld 92 and Halpern 93 argue that a Hezekian history would have 
included minimal coverage of the Northern Kingdom, integrating 
Northern literary tradition (cf. the parallel of Prov 25:1), would have 
idealized Solomon and Hezekiah, and would have focused attention 
on the elimination of the high places. 94 

Were there earlier editions of the historiographic tradition of the 
kings of Israel and Judah? On one hand, the phrase “(go/follow) in the 
path of Jerobo'am ( b e derek yarob‘am)” appears only in the judgments 
of the earliest kings of Israel, that is, Baasha (1 Kgs 15:34; cf. 16:2), 
Zimri (16:19), Omri (16:26), and Ahaziah (22:53), as well as implic¬ 
itly Nadab (cf. 15:26) and Ahab (cf. 22:53); it stops about 850 BCE 
and “not depart from (the sin(s) of Jeroboam)” replaces it from Joram 
(2 Kgs 3:3) till the end of the Israelite kingdom (2 Kgs 17:22); this can 
be taken to be one author’s attenuated harshness on the latter series of 
kings or, with Weippert, as an indication of a hand or source with a 
perspective different from the earlier of the two. On the other hand, the 
qades, “male shrine prostitute”, is mentioned in Judah during the reign 
of Rehoboam (1 Kgs 14:24), as well as implicitly his son Abijah (cf. 
1 Kgs 15:3); this functionary was expelled from the official cult during 
the reigns of Asa (1 Kgs 15:12) and Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs 22:47). The role 
is mentioned later only in 2 Kgs 23:7 because, as the best king, king 
Josiah is presented taking up again all the previous religious reforms. 
It is therefore quite possible that during the reigns of the allied kings 
Jehoram of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah (1 Kgs 22:4; 2 Kgs 3:7), 
royal Judean scribes started to write down some kind of synchronistic 


91 On which, see W. B. Barrick, “On the Removal of the ‘High Places’ in 1-2 Kings,” 
Biblica 55 (1974) 257-259. 

92 G. E. Auld, Kings without Privilege. 

93 B. Halpern, “Sacred History and Ideology...,” 35-54. 

94 W. B. Barrick, “On the Removal of the ‘High Places’ in 1-2 Kings,” Biblica 55 
(1974) 257-259; A. Lemaire, “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des livres des Rois,” ZAW 
98 (1986) 221-236 [= “Toward a Redactional History of the Book of Kings,” in G. N. 
Knoppers and J. G. McConville (eds.), in Reconsidering Israel and Judah. Recent 
Studies on the Deuteronomistic History (Sources for Biblical and Theological Study, 8; 
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history in the context of the close, cooperative relations between the 
kingdoms, 95 also attested by a royal marriage (2 Kgs 8:18, 26). 

It is with this point that one is compelled to wrestle with the ques¬ 
tion of sources in Kings. Some of these are, of course, named - the 
annals or perhaps day-books of the kings of Israel, and those of the 
kings of Judah, consistently named separately. Here, the contrast is to 
Chronicles, in which regular reference to the history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah signals reliance on a synchronistic source, no doubt 
some form of Kings. 96 In addition, a separate source is mentioned for 
Solomon (1 Kgs 12:41). 97 While scholars have as noted often hypoth¬ 
esized some sort of “prophetic” source for the materials about such 
figures as Ahijah of Shiloh, Jehu son of Hanani, Elijah and Elisha, 
and various other named or anonymous figures (Campbell, McCarter, 
e.g.), the existence of such compositions is chiefly notional (and to be 
contrasted with the suggestion of oral transmission in 2 Kgs 8:4-5) 
and it is thus most apt to begin with the question of materials whose 
attribution is relatively secure. 

Among such texts, quite a number actually stand out. The first 
group is the sequence of materials justifying Jehu’s putsch, notably 
the story of Naboth’s vineyard in 1 Kgs 21, which is particularly trans¬ 
parent in its postponement of Ahab’s punishment to the time of his 
sons, and in its laying special blame on Jezebel, whom Jehu was able 
to defenestrate. Along with this complex is a commission, articulated 
in 1 Kgs 19, to eliminate the Omrides; the complex centers on Elisha 
and his circle. It gives way to a series of texts describing the prophet as 
a talisman for the Nimshide dynasty, and culminating in the account 
of his death in 2 Kgs 13, with a possible hint that these stories were 
written down at the royal court of Joash of Israel in 2 Kgs 8: 4. 98 Again, 
the events of 841 and of the early years of Adad-Nirari III are central 
to the narrative. It is not too much to infer that Elisha, certainly por¬ 
trayed as a youngster at the time of Ahab’s death, and surviving in 


95 A. Lemaire, “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des livres des Rois,” 221-236. 

96 Again, S. L. McKenzie, The Chronicler’s Use of the Deuteronomistic History (HSM, 
33; Atlanta: Scholars, 1985). 

97 A. Lemaire, “Wisdom in Solomonic Historiography,” in J. Day, R. P. Gordon 
and H. G. M. Williamson (eds.), Wisdom in Ancient Israel. Essays in Honour of J. A. 
Emerton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995) 106—118. 

98 A. Lemaire, “Joas, roi d’Israel, et la premiere redaction du cycle d’Elisee,” in 
C. Brekelmans and J. Lust (eds.), Pentateuchal and Deuteronomistic Studies (Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 94; Leuven: Peeters, 1990) 245-254. 
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public life for at least another 50 years, played a crucial role in shaping 
the form of the Nimshide apology that underlies much of our current 
text about that dynasty." The appeal of the Elisha narratives to the 
authority of Elijah also begins essentially with an implicit focus on 
Jezebel (1 Kgs 18). 

In the accounts of 1 Kgs 20, Ahab, fighting the Aramaean king, is 
condemned by an unknown prophet, along with the Israelites them¬ 
selves. Unlike the postponed punishment for Jezebel’s sins in 1 Kgs 21, 
this leads sensibly to the story of Ahab’s death in 1 Kgs 22, a story that 
Halpern and Vanderhooft, at least, find to be in conflict with 1 Kgs 
22:40, and assign to a post-Josianic source. 100 It might, however, also 
lead to Hazael’s successes against Israel. Miller, by contrast, regards 
both accounts as displacements onto Ahab of stories about his suc¬ 
cessors (though Miller took these to be the Nimshides), and there is 
indeed a strong argument to be made that the battle in 1 Kgs 22 at 
Ramoth-Gilead, with the king of Israel being wounded, is in fact a 
retelling of the story of Joram’s encounter there in 2 Kgs 8:28-29. 101 
Others have observed, as Miller did, that the “king of Israel” in 1 Kgs 
22 is in fact named as Ahab only once, being otherwise referred to by 
his title, so that such a displacement may have been facilitated. 102 

Whether these stories were early attached to Ahab is a question, and 
seems unlikely in the case of 1 Kgs 22:1-39: such an account, which 
inspired, in part, the ending of El Cid, as filmed in 1966, stems not 
from the time immediately after Joram’s death in 841, but from a time 
when both Ahab’s reputation for martial prowess and his condem¬ 
nation for arrogance vis-a-vis prophets who play no other narrative 
role but whose names may have enjoyed some resonance at the time 
could be combined into a single narrative - that is, it reflects a mature 
stage in the evolution of the Nimshide apologia. However, the Elijah 
narrative functions principally to establish Jezebel’s culpability, and 
the importance of Elisha’s role in instigating the events that lead to 
her end and that of her dynasty. In a way, one suspects that the rela¬ 
tionship is not materially different from that of John the Baptist and 


99 M. Liverani, “L’histoire de Joas,” VT 24 (1974) 438-453. 

100 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings...,” 179-244. 

101 J. M. Miller, “The Elisha Cycle and the Accounts of the Omride Wars,” JBL 85 
(1966) 441-454. 

102 For example, H. Weippert, “Ahab el campeador? Redaktionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zu 1 Kon 22,” Biblica 69 (1988) 457-479. 
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Jesus in the early gospels, which is to say that two groups are being 
merged here. And yet, it is worth observing that Elisha was so young 
at the time of Jehu’s coup that his later eminence in the dynasty is best 
explained through designation as the successor to a famous antago¬ 
nist of Ahab (and so 1 Kgs 18-19; 21; 2 Kgs 2; 3:12-8:15; 9:1-10). 
In this extensive treatment, as is well known, Elisha duplicates the 
feats of Elijah (including those of 1 Kgs 17) and in addition fulfils 
Elijah’s commission (1 Kgs 19:15-16). By the time of Elisha’s death 
(2 Kgs 13:14-21), enormous amounts of narrative have been devoted 
to him (and indeed it is he whose deeds are allegedly retailed as legend¬ 
ary even during the last decade of Omride domination, Elijah having 
survived Ahab’s death - cf. 2 Kgs 8:4). All this speaks to a Nimshide 
apology, first for Jehu’s coup (attacked in Hosea), and particularly for 
the prophet who spoke for the dynasty in its time of adversity, blam¬ 
ing everything, as scholars have tended to do, not on Jehu’s own per¬ 
fidy, but on the debauchery of the Omrides before him. Possibly, this 
remained an ongoing issue among competing groups as the Nimshide 
dynasty was succeeded by others. 

Nor is it accidental that the extent of the kingdom “restored” by 
the last great king of that dynasty, Jeroboam II, reaches to the border 
of Hamath. This geographical conception of Israelite domination is 
at home in the 8th century, as the texts not just of 1 Kgs 14:25, 28 
but also of Am 6:14 illustrate. Likewise, the conception underlies the 
account of the gathering of the Israelites in Num 13:21; 34:8; Josh 13:5; 
Judg 3:3. It is itself inferred from 2 Sam 8:9 (cf. 1 Kgs 8:65), which 
implies without ever claiming that David achieved dominion in South¬ 
ern Syria (in fact, Samuel consistently defines the extent of his realm 
as reaching from Dan to Beersheba). Conversely, probably neo-Baby¬ 
lonian 103 or, more probably, early Persian additions claim Solomonic 
domination over all Transeuphrates all the way to the Euphrates (1 
Kgs 5:4; cf. Esd 8:36; Neh 2:7, 9; 3:7) and at the same time present 
Israel religion as monotheistic in accordance with Deutero-Isaiah’s 
oracles (1 Kgs 8:60). 104 


103 B. Halpern, “The Taking of Nothing: 2 Kings 14:25, Amos 6:14 and the Geog¬ 
raphy of the Deuteronomistic History,” in P. M. Michele Daviau, J. W. Wevers and 
M. Weigl (eds.), The World of the Aramaeans 1. Biblical Studies in Honour of Paul- 
Eugene Dion (JSOTSup, 324; Sheffield: JSOT, 2001) 186-204; R. Haverlock, “The Two 
Maps of Israel’s Land,” JBL 126 (2001) 649-667. 

104 A. Lemaire, Naissance du monotheisme. Point de vue d’un historien (Paris: 
Bayard, 2003) 131 [= The Birth of Monotheism (Washington: Biblical Archaeology 
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In sum, we seem to have a great deal of Nimshide material underly¬ 
ing the presentation of the Israelite kingdom in the books of Kings. 
With it, the apology of Joash of Judah (2 Kgs 11-12) has been inte¬ 
grated beautifully, again casting blame on Omride connections. One 
can see how congenial the Israelite material was to the transmitters of 
the latter apology. And indeed, the presence of duplicate regnal for¬ 
mulae for Joash of Israel in 2 Kgs 14:15-16, out of sequence (versus 
13:12-13, but especially v. 12) may suggest that the story of Amaziah’s 
capture and the breaching of Jerusalem by Joash of Israel (14:8-14) 
was originally part of the northern regnal account leading to Israel’s 
full recovery. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that the 
idea of a prophetic source has enjoyed favor. Its essentially partisan 
and political nature, however, its relation to usurpation, policy fail¬ 
ure and the justification of a long period of humiliation, bring it into 
closer contact with other forms of Near Eastern royal literature, and 
indeed Biblical literature, than does its alleged prophetic focus. 

These are merely examples of a complex process, in which variables 
have not been isolated in any consistent, comprehensive manner, and 
a call for such analyses. One can take Kings (and, by extension, the 
Deuteronomistic History or any corpus one isolates within it) from 
start to finish or from the final product to the beginning as one ana¬ 
lyzes it: the result is much the same. 

However one views the book, there is an exilic edition that ends with 
a reference to events around 560 BCE in Babylon, and that does not 
materially take into account the Restoration under Cyrus and Darius. 
There were scribal additions and variants, of course, after the writing 
of that exilic version, and some of these, together with perceived diffi¬ 
culties in the text seem to have inspired further recension within indi¬ 
vidual accounts, though not a systematic new edition. In a sense, the 
summation and extension of the basic work in the form of Chronicles 
is diagnostic: Kings was, by the time Chronicles was written, both a 
major source, not itself to be tampered with in arguments over the 
lessons of history, and canonical in such a way that its revision - the 
revision of the official curriculum - could take place only in new, 
separate works, in caiques and commentaries on it. This conclusion 


Society, 2006)]; A. Lemaire, “West Semitic Inscriptions and Ninth-Century BCE 
Ancient Israel,” in H. G. M. Williamson (ed.), Understanding the History of Ancient 
Israel (Proceedings of the British Academy, 143; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007) 107. 
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holds for one or the other tradition - proto-MT or proto-OG - distin¬ 
guished by A. Schenker and his student, P. Hugo, regardless whether 
one accepts, rejects or qualifies their conclusion that the proto-OG is 
more faithful to anterior texts than is proto-MT. 105 While scholars of 
the Smend branch of the Noth school date some wholesale - though 
not systematic - revisions such as DtrP between the divergence of the 
proto-MT and the proto-OG (i.e., from the middle of the 6th century 
or even till the second half of the 4th century), 106 there is, again, very 
little in the way of linguistic evidence to sustain such a late dating for 
the composition of major pieces of the text of Kings. 

Before the time of the exilic edition, there appears to have been 
a historical work commissioned during the reign of Josiah. Halpern 
has argued for an intermediate touch-up of the end of Josiah’s rule. 107 
However, the thesis of a Josianic composition has enjoyed a remark¬ 
able longevity in the literature, from the 18th century forward. Though 
Noth’s thesis of a unitary exilic composition (with later amendments, 
though not reeditions) became the focus of discussion for a time, the 
Josianic composition remains as widely accepted in scholarship as any 
hypothesis in Biblical literary history. Though this consensus is not 
itself an argument of probative value, the consensus arises from a large 
array of just such arguments. It is identifiable not just with the Cross 
school, but with those of a dozen other scholars throughout the history 
of redaction-criticism or literary history. 

It is unclear what sources, if any, were brought to bear for the com¬ 
position of the verses between the end of the Josianic edition and the 
end of the current Books of Kings. However, for the “deuteronomic” 


105 A. Schenker, Septante et texte massoretique dans I’histoire la plus ancienne du 
texte de 1 Rois 2-14 (CahRB, 48; Paris: Gabalda, 2000); P. Hugo, Les deux visages 
d’Elie: Texte massoretique et Septante dans I’histoire la plus ancienne du texte de 
1 Rois 17-18 (OBO, 217; Fribourg/Gottingen: Academic Press/Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2006); P. Hugo, “Le grec ancien des livres des Regnes: une histoire et un 
bilan de la recherche,” in Y. A. P. Goldman, A. van der Kooij and R. D. Wesi (eds.), 
Sofer Mahir. Essays in Honour of Adrian Schenker (VTSup, 110; Leiden: Brill, 2006) 
113-141; cf. also J. Trebolle, “Kings (MT/LXX) and Chronicles: the Double and Triple 
Textual Tradition,” in R. Rezetko, T. H. Lim and W. B. Aucker (eds.), Reflection and 
Refraction. Studies in Biblical Historiography in Honour of A. Graeme Auld (VTSup, 
113; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 482-502. 

106 C. Levin, Der Sturz der Konigin Atalja. Ein Kapitel zur Geschichte Judas im 9. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Suttgarter Bibelstudien, 105; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 
1982) 95. 

107 B. Halpern, “Why Manasseh is Blamed for the Babylonian Exile: The Evolution 
of a Biblical Tradition,” VT 48 (1998) 473-514. 
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or “deuteronomistic” composition even today identified as Josianic, 
already, de Wette discerned actual source materials being deployed by 
a historian in a larger work. 108 

The materials being used included not just those pertaining to that 
king, or the kings of Judah alone, but in all likelihood part of those 
addressing the reigns of Israelite kings. Some scholars refer to a “reform 
report” 109 as a document underlying the account of Josiah’s reign itself 110 
and part of the impetus for the inference is the promise of Huldah that 
Josiah will die in peace, when he in fact is killed, probably in battle 
with the Egyptians. It is possible that the report of the death intention¬ 
ally takes the sting out of this alleged contradiction; 111 it thus remains 
just possible that the reform report was created as the culmination of 
the “Deuteronomistic History” under Josiah, but subsumed under the 
rubric of subsequent updating. About Manasseh and Amon, Josiah’s 
immediate predecessors, so little is reported that it seems improbable 
that much reliance on written sources was required in Josiah’s time. 
However, in the case of Hezekiah’s regnal account, with its so-called 
A, and B, sources about Sennacherib’s 701 campaign, 112 and recol¬ 
lection of diplomatic treatment with Merodach-baladan, there is little 
doubt that sources were in play, and must have been employed in the 
Josianic work or the exilic edition, since the variants are such that they 
cannot stem uniformly from the court of Hezekiah. 

On the assumption that Hezekiah’s courtiers created an edition of 
Kings, much material concerning Judahite and Israelite kings from 


108 W. M. L. De Wette, Beitrage zur Einleitung in dasAlte Testament. I. Kritischer Ver- 
such iiber die Glaubwurdigkeit der Bucher des Chronik mit Hinsicht aufdie Geschichte 
der Mosaischen Bucher und Gesetzgebung; II. Kritik der israelitischen Geschichte (Halle: 
Schimmelpfennig, 1806). 

109 The “Reformbericht” see esp. E. Eynikel, The Reform of King Josiah and the Com¬ 
position of the Deuteronomistic History (Oudtestamentische Studien, 33; Leiden: Brill, 
1996) for detailed analysis. 

110 Also, W. M. L. De Wette, Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament. 

111 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings...,” 179-244; B. Halp- 
ern, “Why Manasseh is Blamed for the Babylonian Exile...,” 473-514; cf. A. Laato, 
Josiah and David Redivivus: The Historical Josiah and the Messianic Expectations of 
Exilic and Postexilic Times (Coniectanea Biblica, Old Testament Series, 33; Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1992); M. A. Sweeney, King Josiah of Judah: The Lost Messiah of 
Israel (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

112 See P. Machinist, “Assyria and Its Image in the First Isaiah,” JAOS 103 (1983) 
719-737; F. J. Gonsalves, L’expedition de Sennacherib en Palestine dans la literature 
hebrai'que ancienne (Publications de l’lnstitut Orientaliste de Louvain, 34; Louvain- 
la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 1986); M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings (AB, 11; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1988) 240-244. 
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the middle of the ninth century forward, including the literary Isra¬ 
elite tradition of the Nimshide dynasty, will have been collected in 
their work. Before Hezekiah, things become less clear. However there 
is the possibility of an early synchronistic history in the time of Jeho- 
shaphat, around 850 BCE, integrating written sources from the king¬ 
dom of Israel - from Jeroboam (including the role of Ahijah of Shiloh) 
to Ahaziah - and from the kingdom of Judah - from Rehoboam to 
Jehoshaphat. The vantage-point at the Hezekian stage did not, we 
conclude from his treatment of Solomon’s shrines in Jerusalem and 
from Hosea’s attitude toward Jehu (Hos 1:3-5), plus the very mixed 
image presented of Israel’s territorial-political situation, and relations 
with Judah and Jehoshaphat, before the Nimshides, necessarily include 
all the polemic developed by the Nimshide dynasts and those who 
claimed to be their successors. 

At an early stage of assembly, sources such as king lists and reg¬ 
nal formulae were clearly preserved and employed. It is probable that 
positive elements about Solomon’s reign and some of the successes 
and failures of later Judahites kings, militarily and with regard, for 
example, to the high places and perhaps the queen-mother, were also 
included. Ahaz’s treating with Pekah, Rezin and Tiglath-Pileser III in 
particular rings genuine, and finds some corroboration in the annals 
of the last and in the book of Isaiah. The tidbits recorded about Uzz- 
iah and Jotham suggest that they were at best of little interest to any 
later historian, at least until the Chronicler’s time, and that there was 
no particular reason to excavate the records of their time, which were 
surely ample. At the same time, the achievements of Jeroboam II, while 
they are acknowledged, merit almost no exploration in the narrative, 
and all the struggles of Israel with Aram and Assyria reduce to a few 
verses only. It is almost as though the historian addressing the 8th 
century renews the interest in events he apparently lost (along with the 
source) in Joash of Israel’s time only with Ahaz and the events leading 
directly to Samaria’s fall and Hezekiah’s measures. 

And yet, the material on Solomon (let alone the earlier informa¬ 
tion concerning David) dwarfs all this narrative, even leaving aside 
the Josianic attack on that figure in 1 Kgs ll. 113 The book spends its 


113 See M. A. Sweeney, “The Critique of Solomon in the Josianic Edition of the 
Deuteronomistic History,” JBL 114 (1995) 607-622; B. Halpern, The First Historians: 
The Hebrew Bible and History (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988). 
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time on Solomon (no doubt with some mention of Jeroboam), then 
Rehoboam’s losses, Asa’s policies and gains, Jehoshaphat’s losses (in 
a supplementary note), Jehoram’s losses, Joash (including his losses 
in 12:18-19), Amaziah’s policies, gains (including 14:22) and losses, 
and, finally, on Ahaz, Hezekiah and Josiah. Again, concerning the 
early kings, the sources, leaving judgments aside, look as though they 
originate in contemporary or near-contemporary records. This implies 
their regular preservation, most probably through re-copying; the lat¬ 
ter makes it likely, in turn, that some sort of regular chronicle was 
maintained - such as the book of the matters of the days of the kings 
of Judah - and regularly reedited, or at least augmented, much as 
Lemaire has argued as a kind of updated textbook. 114 It makes it next 
to impossible to argue a minimalist position regarding Kings, as does 
the overwhelming preponderance of the evidence from language. The 
general drift seems to have been one emphasizing Solomon, Jehoram 
and Jehoshaphat, Joash (perhaps Ahaz), Hezekiah, and Josiah as 
these are the kings in particular to whom the narrative devotes large 
sequences. 

In sum, it seems likely that the Israelite and Judaean kingdoms com¬ 
piled sources of various times starting at the latest from the time of 
Solomon, very probably from that of David, and possibly even from 
that of Saul. Many such texts will have been administrative in inten¬ 
tion. Some were necessarily more synthetic. King-lists, for example, 
were necessary to maintain a chronology, and enforce both debt (and 
interest) and succession. Yet, other types of document were also incor¬ 
porated: one apparently included a record of Solomon’s administra¬ 
tion and even prefects (1 Kgs 4:7-19), for example, and may have had 
a practical purpose of establishing state claims on certain buildings in 
royal towns or villages. Similarly, the records of his building activities 
in the capital, though practical in nature, almost certain comported 
with an appreciation of the Solomonic (political) “wisdom” 115 and, 
later on, an affirmation of Joash’s legitimacy (2 Kgs 11), and that of 
his forebears. 116 


114 A. Lemaire, “Vers l’histoire de la redaction des livres des Rois,” 221-236. 

115 A. Lemaire, “Wisdom in Solomonic Historiography,” 106-118. 

116 For example, G. Buccellati, “The Enthronement of the King and the Capital City 
in Texts from Ancient Mesopotamia and Syria,” in Studies Presented to A. Leo Oppen- 
heim (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1964) 54-61. 
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At some juncture, after the creation - perhaps under Jehoshaphat 
but conceivably at a later time - of a synchronistic narrative history, 
an extensive apology for the Nimshide dynasty was probably intro¬ 
duced. This occurred at earliest under Hezekiah, or perhaps under 
Josiah (who is also the first to condemn Solomon). It involved stories 
about prophetic activity and in effect support for the dynasty. This ele¬ 
ment, logically enough, focuses on a period when Aramaean overlord¬ 
ship most weighed on the Israelites, and ends at the dawn of Israel’s 
resurgence. The material, in detailing the role prophets played in the 
Nimshides’ preservation, leads to the period of literary editions of pro¬ 
phetic works, preserved in and through Jerusalem’s royal auspices. 

Although the likelihood remains that some such works were canon¬ 
ized under Hezekiah, it is certain that the motif of prophetic eminence 
also characterized later editions. The principal formative edition seems 
to have been that conditioned under Josiah, with subsequent adjust¬ 
ments, such as the account of his death, and updating, in the exile, 
and of course variants and the introduction of occasional explicative 
or harmonizing comment to replace older readings, continuing well 
into the Massoretic era. 




BOOKS AND WRITING IN KINGS 
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The writers of the Books of Kings expected their work to be read and 
their readers to be aware of other books, perhaps, even, to be able 
to gain access to them. The frequent references to ‘the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel’ or ‘of the kings of Judah’ (1 Kgs 14:19, 
29, etc.) and the more specific ‘book of the chronicles of Solomon’ 
(1 Kgs 11:41) direct readers to sources where they might find addi¬ 
tional information, Kings containing only a selection made for the 
writers’ purposes. 

Beside these sources, one book has a role in the history which Kings 
relates, the book found in the Temple in the reign of king Josiah, ‘the 
book of the law,’ (2 Kgs 22:8, 11) which, identified as ‘the book of 
the covenant,’ was read to the people (2 Kgs 23:2). The identity of the 
book is irrelevant here; its presence is the notable fact. The only other 
documents which appear in Kings are the letters exchanged by Solo¬ 
mon and Hiram of Tyre (1 Kgs 5:1-9), those sent by Jehu to Israelite 
officials (2 Kgs 10:1, 2, 6), by the king of Damascus to the king of Israel 
(2 Kgs 5:5), by Sennacherib and by Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah 
(2 Kgs 19:14, with the contents in 10-13; 20:12) and the letter Jezebel 
sent to the elders of Jezreel concerning Naboth (1 Kgs 21:8-10). 

Scribes figured among the high officers of the Jerusalem court: 
Elihoreph and Ahijah in Solomon’s reign (sons of David’s scribe, 
Shisha) - 1 Kgs 4:3 (cf. 2 Sam 20:25); an unnamed man in Jehoash’s 
court - 2 Kgs 12:10; Shebna in Hezekiah’s court - 2 Kgs 18:18, 37; 
19:2; Shaphan in Josiah’s court - 2 Kgs 22:3, 8, 9, 10, 12; an unnamed 
Judaean military officer at the fall of Jerusalem - 2 Kgs 25:19. Their 
presence implies that they were integral to the administration. That 
only official scribes at the central court are mentioned is a natural con¬ 
sequence of the contents of Kings; little is said about life in the towns 
and villages or the functions of local officials and craftsmen. 

These books and letters and scribes occur within the course of the 
narrative without any suggestion that they are unusual. As for most of 
the Bible, the knowledge and use of writing are assumed as normal in 
the levels of society where the references place them. 
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None of the texts named in Kings is extant today, so the question 
arises, ‘Did those books and documents really exist, or are they fictions 
of the writers of Kings?’ 

There is a trend in scholarship to treat them as imaginary. Among 
the reasons advanced is the argument that Judah did not become a 
state until late in the 8th c. BCE and so literary compositions would 
not have existed earlier there. The definition of a state, however, is 
a theoretical one, rather than one derived from known situations of 
the ancient Near East. It relies upon the fulfillment of certain pre¬ 
determined criteria by the material remains, as stated in the work 
cited as basic. 1 Regrettably, the selection of material remains made 
there, which, it is argued, shows that Judah only achieved ‘statehood’ 
sometime after 750 BCE, is very incomplete and its analysis is severely 
flawed. The Hebrew epigraphic remains from Judah alleged to support 
that conclusion are presented in a partial way, very incomplete even at 
the time the study was written, leading to a skewed result. The conclu¬ 
sions of the work do not deserve the respect they have been accorded; 
they do not deserve to be treated seriously. 2 In fact, the idea of ‘state’ 
is not known in the ancient Near East. The ‘state’ of Israel is a modern 
concept; ‘kingdom’ was the term applied to ancient Israel and Judah. 
How modern scholars define an ancient political entity cannot deter¬ 
mine whether or not writing and literature were current there. Only 
thorough examination of all the epigraphic remains and the circum¬ 
stantial evidence can permit a well-based conclusion to be drawn. 

It is certainly true that far more writing is attested in Judah from 
the days of Ahaz to the Fall of Jerusalem than for earlier reigns. For 
the 7th c. BCE the recovery of ostraca from a considerable number of 
small sites, military garrisons and settlements well away from Jeru¬ 
salem, is evidence for the presence of someone who could read, at 
least, in those places. 3 The use of seals in that period, engraved only 
with the names and patronyms of their owners, also suggests a wide 
range of functionaries who could distinguish their names on their seals 


1 D. W. Jamieson-Drake, Scribes and Schools in Monarchic Judah: A Socio-Archaeo- 
logical Approach (Sheffield: Almond Press & Sheffield Academic Press, 1991). 

2 See A. Lemaire’s review, JAOS 112 (1992) 707-08 and the notice in the Book List 
of the Society for Old Testament Study (1992) 34-35. 

3 For a list of sites and their locations, see G. I. Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions, 
Corpus and Concordance, I, II (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991, 2004) 
xxiii-xxvi, xvii-xix; J. Renz and W. Rollig. Handbuch der althebrdischen Epigraphik I 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgeselschaft, 1995) 13-17. 
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from those of others. In assessing the smaller number of examples 
of Hebrew writing from the earlier period, weight should be given to 
the role of archaeological accident before any assertion may be made 
that writing was very much less current then, restricted to the royal 
and temple circles. 4 The number of earlier levels of archaeological sites 
excavated is fewer and, in several cases, the amount of material of 
any sort recovered from the ninth and tenth centuries is much less 
than that from the eighth and seventh centuries. It is worth noting the 
analogy which may be drawn with the situation in Late Bronze Age 
Canaan. There the work of scribes writing in cuneiform on clay tablets 
at several towns is evident from the El-Amarna Letters, yet no tablets 
have been found in Late Bronze Age levels at several of those places, 
and where texts have been found they are few. Those that have been 
recovered include pedagogic compilations and one literary text, as well 
as administrative documents, legal deeds and letters. 5 Yet those scribes 
were working with a more durable writing material than the papy¬ 
rus or leather of their Iron Age counterparts. Beside those trained in 
Babylonian tradition, there were Egyptian scribes at work in Canaan, 
both creating compositions to be carved on pharaonic monuments on 
stone and working in administrative roles, usually writing on papyrus, 
occasionally on sherds, as a small number of hieratic ostraca testify. 
Plainly, very much more writing was being done, and at many more 
places, than is now visible, and that was a practice continuing from 
the Middle Bronze Age, from which far fewer texts survive. 6 There are 
sufficient specimens of writing in the Holy Land to demonstrate that it 
was practiced without interruption, using the alphabet bequeathed by 
the Canaanites, from the Late Bronze Age into the Iron Age. 7 


4 As N. Na’aman concluded, ‘Sources and Composition in the History of Solo¬ 
mon,’ in L. K. Handy (ed.), The Age of Solomon. Scholarship at the Turn of the Millen¬ 
nium (SHANE, XI; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 56-80, see 58-61. Contrast A. R. Millard, “The 
Knowledge of Writing in Iron Age Palestine,” Tyndale Bulletin 46.2 (1995) 207-17. 

5 See W. Horowitz, T. Oshima, S. Sanders, Cuneiform in Canaan. Cuneiform 
Sources from the Land of Israel in Ancient Times (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Soci¬ 
ety, 2006). 

6 See A. R. Millard, “The Knowledge of Writing in Late Bronze Age Palestine” in 
K. van Lerberghe, G. Voet (eds.). Languages and Cultures in Contact. At the Cross¬ 
roads of Civlizations in the Syro-Mesopotamian Realm. Proceedings of the 42th RAI 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 317-26, with maps. 

7 Note the bronze arrowheads bearing their owners’ names dated to the 11th and 
early 10th centuries BCE, F. M. Cross, “The Arrow of Suwar, Retainer of ‘Abday,’” 
Eretz Israel 25 (1996) 9*-17* [= F. M. Cross, “The Arrow of Suwar, Retainer of 
‘Abday,’” in Leaves from an Epigrapher’s Notebook (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 
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Almost any document of more than passing worth will have been 
written on sheets or rolls of papyrus or leather or on wooden boards 
coated with wax, and so will not survive, unless the circumstances 
are exceptional. Ironically, it is ostraca and graffiti which do survive, 
although they are the ephemeral texts which were not intended to be 
kept, a situation well illustrated by comparing the 5th c. BCE papyri 
from Elephantine with the related ostraca (see CoS 3.116-32, 141-98, 
207-18). While they do not in themselves give evidence for the writ¬ 
ing of more elaborate, literary texts, those ephemeral writings are 
unlikely to have been penned by clerks entirely ignorant of wider uses 
of writing. It is noteworthy that wherever and whenever scribal activ¬ 
ity is adequately attested in the ancient Near East, administrative and 
clerical documents are almost always accompanied by literary texts of 
some sort. 

If, in the 9th c. BCE, a scribe in Judah’s neighboring kingdom of 
Moab could compose the text of the Moabite Stone, in two styles, 
one for the military narrative and one for the building works, another 
scribe in an Aramaean kingdom, perhaps Damascus, could compose 
the narrative of the Tel Dan Stele, and yet another could put into writ¬ 
ing the account of visions received by Baalam son of Beor and then 
someone have it copied on the wall of a building at Tell Deir ‘Alla in 
the Jordan Valley, it is hard to suppose nothing of the sort was possible 
in Judah. Moreover, none of those texts exhibits signs of experimenta¬ 
tion that might show they were the first or only attempts at narrative 
writing in their areas. The absence of actual examples does not support 
the assumption that books did not exist in Judah prior to the late 8th 
c. BCE, nor that people could not compose narrative accounts of their 
times. 8 

Careful surveys of the cross-references between Assyrian, Babylo¬ 
nian and Egyptian sources and the Books of Kings demonstrate how 
harmonious they are. The evidence can be seen in the essays on ‘Exter¬ 
nal Sources’ in this volume. 9 It is remarkable that there is so close a 


2003) 195-202]. For two 10th c. BCE Hebrew inscriptions, see J. Renz & W. Rol- 
lig, Handbuch der althebraischen Epigraphik, I, 30-36; for 9th century examples, see 
40-47, 47-64, 65-66. 

8 A. R. Millard, “Books in Ancient Israel,” in C. Roche (ed), D’Ougarit a Jerusalem. 
Receuil and etudes epigraphiques et archeologiques offert a Pierre Bordreuil (Paris: De 
Boccard, 2008) 255-64. 

9 See also V. P. Long, “How Reliable are the Biblical Reports? Repeating Lester 
Grabbe’s Comparative Experiment,” VT 52 (2002) 367-84. 
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correlation between the documents from opposing sides with different 
cultures and different languages. Had the writers of Kings relied wholly 
upon ‘traditions sometimes haphazardly gathered from the past’, 10 or 
the orally transmitted memories from various informants and read a 
few brief chronicles, as some suppose, the fact that they arranged their 
information so correctly long after the events would be extraordinary. 
They not only have the names of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia 
accurately rendered and rightly synchronized with those of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, but also with certain pharaohs, rulers of Damascus 
and Mesha of Moab. 

On two of the occasions when the compilers of Kings note informa¬ 
tion contained in the ‘sources’ to which they refer their readers, the 
information can be expanded as a result of archaeological discoveries. 
In 1 Kgs 22:39, the deeds of Ahab recorded in ‘the book of the chron¬ 
icles of the kings of Israel’ include the ‘ivory house’ which he built. 
Although its location is not given, the recovery of ivory carvings from 
the site of the Israelite palace at Samaria discloses the meaning of the 
expression and gives substance to it. There is debate over the dating 
of the ivories: they may be later than the time of Ahab, but they show 
that the fashion reported in Kings was followed in the place where he 
had lived. 11 The report of Hezekiah’s reign notes that the rest of his 
deeds contained in ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah’ 
told how ‘he made the pool and the conduit and brought water to the 
city’ (2 Kgs 20:20). This work has long been identified with the ‘Pool 
of Siloam’ and the tunnel that leads water to it from the Gihon Spring. 
The paleography of the ‘Siloam Tunnel inscription’, which describes 
the work, fits well with the end of the 8th c. BCE and recent geophysi¬ 
cal testing of plaster lining the tunnel appears to confirm that date for 
the boring. 12 In both instances, therefore, ‘the chronicles’ the writers 
of Kings adduce can be seen to have preserved well-founded informa¬ 
tion, thus strengthening the case for the reality of those sources as 
written compilations. 


10 T. L. Thompson, Early History of the Israelite People From the Written and 
Archaeological Sources (Leiden: Brill, 1992) 383. 

11 See I. J. Winter, “Is there a South Syrian Style of Ivory Carving in the Early First 
Millennium BCE?” Iraq 43 (1981) 101-30, especially 109-15 and 123-27. 

12 A. Frumkin, A. Shimron and J. Rosenbaum, “Radiometric dating of the Siloam 
Tunnel, Jerusalem,” Nature 425 (11 Sept. 2003) 169-71. 
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Wherever Kings can be tested against ancient records contempo¬ 
rary, or nearly contemporary, with the events both sources describe, 
the biblical information proves to be reliable. When Kings is the 
unique record of affairs, it should not be doubted without very strong 
evidence. There can be little doubt that the Books of Kings are drawn 
from earlier books, perhaps even running chronicles, containing exten¬ 
sive narratives of the history of Israel and Judah. 



PART THREE 

KINGS AND ITS NEAR EASTERN MILIEU 




THE BOOK OF KINGS AND 
ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Mario Liverani 

Universita di Roma “La Sapienza” 


1. Ancient Near Eastern and Biblical Historiography 

The Book of Kings is a narrative of historiographic nature. The prob¬ 
lems of its literary structure and of the chronological development 
of its composition are dealt with in other chapters of the present 
volume. Here, we can just recall that the basic structure of the book 
belongs to the so-called Deuteronomistic History, which is variously 
dated between the 7th and the 5th centuries BCE, 1 and constitutes 
the earliest recorded achievement of a historical narrative in Israelite 
literature. 2 

The problem of its relationships to ancient Near Eastern texts of 
similar nature is quite obvious, although in the past it was cast into 
doubt by the prejudice that Egyptian and Mesopotamian cultures were 
unable to produce any history writing. The roots of this prejudice go 
back to the racist theories of the 19th century, as expressed especially 
by Renan, according to whom the “Chamito-Cushitic peoples” (Sum¬ 
erians and Egyptians) were quite productive in the realm of material 
culture, but unfit for spiritual achievements in the fields of poetry, 
philosophy and also history writing - that only the Semites (Hebrews) 
and Indo-Europeans (Greeks) would achieve. 3 Even after the formal 
dismissal of the racist theories, the idea that history writing began only 
in Greece and Israel was quite resilient, and found space in the work 
of the major (German) Alttestamentler, from Gunkel and Gressmann, 


1 For a survey of the problem cf. (among many others) S. L. McKenzie, The Trou¬ 
ble with Kings. The Composition of the Book of Kings in the Deuteronomistic History 
(VTSup, 42; Leiden: Brill, 1991); T. Romer and A. de Pury, “Deuteronomistic Histo¬ 
riography (DH): History of Research and Debated Issues,” in T. Romer (ed.), Israel 
Constructs its History. Deuteronomistic Historiography in Recent Research (JSOTSup, 
306; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000) 24-141. 

2 Cf. J. van Seters, In Search of History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983). 

3 Cf. E. Renan, Histoire generale des langues semitiques (Paris, 1855) esp. 3-15, 
463-475. 
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through von Rad and Noth, to Gese and others. 4 By the way, the “Hit- 
tite exception” advanced by Cancik (in the 1970s of past century) 
raises the doubt that the racist approach had not really disappeared, 
after all. 5 But since the 1960s, it has been demonstrated (in primis by 
Albrektson) that the theology and the historiography of the ancient 
Near East are quite similar, in their basic features, to that of Israel; 6 
so that sound research should concentrate on the diachronic develop¬ 
ments and the regional variations. 

In recent decades it has become the accepted (although not prop¬ 
erly common) 7 opinion that every culture has its own literary means 
to express its own approach to and evaluation of the past. Given the 
close interrelations between Israel and the surrounding countries, the 
investigation of previous and contemporary Near Eastern historiogra¬ 
phy can shed light both on the literary pattern(s) of the Book of Kings 
and on the coherence in time of the rise of Biblical history writing with 
the general development of history writing in its wider setting. 

The problem can be analysed at two different levels, one more gen¬ 
eral and typological in character, the second more time-specific. Firstly, 
it is obvious that the cultural production of the various regions inside 
the Near East - Egypt, Lower Mesopotamia (or Babylonia), Upper 
Mesopotamia (or Assyria), Hittite Anatolia, Syria - were interrelated 
at least to some extent, because of the close and long lasting contacts 
and exchanges inside the whole area including Palestine. The knowl- 


4 H. Gunkel, Geschichtsschreibung im A.T. in RGG II ,1348-1354; RGG 2 , 1112-1115; 
H. Gressmann, Die dlteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie Israels (Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht, 1910); G. von Rad, “The Beginnings of Historical Writing in 
Ancient Israel,” Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte XXXII (1944) 1-42 [= “The Beginnings 
of Historical Writing in Ancient Israel,” in The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other 
Essays (Edinburgh/London: Oliver & Boyd 1965) 166-204]; M. Noth, Geschichts¬ 
schreibung im A.T., in RGG 3 II (1958) 1498-1501; cf. also H. Gese, “Geschichtliches 
Denken im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament,” ZTK 55 (1958) 127-145. 

5 H. Cancik, Mythische und historische Wahrheit (Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches 
Bibelwerk, 1970); H. Cancik, Grundziige der hethitischen und alttestamentlichen 
Geschichtsschreibung (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1976). 

6 B. Albrektson, History and the Gods (Lund: Gleerup, 1967); cf. also W. G. Lam¬ 
bert, “History and the Gods: A Review Article,” in Or 39 (1970) 170-177; W. G. Lam¬ 
bert, “Destiny and Divine Intervention in Babylon and Israel,” OTS 17 (1972) 65-72; 
J. J. M. Roberts, “Myth versus History: Relaying the Comparative Foundations,” CBQ 
38 (1976) 1-13; J. Krecher and H. P. Muller, “Vergangenheitsinteresse in Mesopo- 
tamien und Israel,” in Saeculum 26 (1975) 13-44. 

7 Van Seters, In Search of History, still believes that true history writing cannot be 
found before the emergence of Greek and Hebrew historians in the 5th c. BCE. 
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edge of the typology and the chronological development of ancient 
Near Eastern history writing can provide the general framework for a 
better understanding of the Book of Kings. 

Secondly, the historical vicissitudes of Israel, and especially the Baby¬ 
lonian exile, provide the basis for a more specific borrowing of models 
and literary patterns. Since the period of the Babylonian exile, roughly 
coincident with the 6th c., is now commonly acknowledged as the for¬ 
mative period of the main features of Israel (from the monotheistic 
cult of Yahweh to the historiographic basis for a national identity), it 
would not be a surprise to find out some specific points of similarity 
between the literary production of the exiles and that of their hosting 
land, Babylonia. 

But before entering into a detailed analysis of the possible interrela¬ 
tionships (and specific borrowings) of Biblical and Babylonian histori¬ 
ography, we have to provide a general sketch of ancient Near Eastern 
literature of historical nature or relevance, taking into account both 
the typology and the chronology of the various genres. 8 

2. Ancient Near Eastern Historiography 

The first inscriptions endowed with some kind of “historiographic” 
value go back to the mid-third millennium BCE. The royal inscriptions 
from Lagash are generally quite short and devoted to commemorating 
the building activity of the rulers. 9 But some longer and more complex 
texts exist, where the past is recalled in order to legitimate the present: 
this holds true both for international affairs (the famous Lagash-Umma 
struggle for the control of the border lands) 10 and for internal reforms 
(the Urukagina reforms, where the pattern of an original model, an 


8 For a descriptive introduction cf. A. K. Grayson, “Histories and Historians 
of the Ancient Near East: Assyria and Babylonia,” Or 49 (1980) 140-194; H. A. 
HofFner, “Histories and Historians of the Ancient Near East: the Hittites,” Or 49 
(1980) 283-332; for a critical approach cf. M. Liverani, “Memorandum on the 
Approach to Historiographic Texts,” Or 42 (1973) 178-194. In the history of stud¬ 
ies, the important article by H. G. Giiterbock, “Die historische Tradition und ihre 
literarische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern und Hethitern,” ZA 8 (1934) 1-91, 10 (1938) 
45-149, has been especially influential. 

9 Pre-Sargonic royal inscriptions are available in H. Steible, Die altsumerischen 
Bau- und Weihinschriften (FAS, 5; Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1982). 

10 J. S. Cooper, Reconstructing History from Ancient Inscriptions: the Lagash-Umma 
Border Conflict (Sources from the Ancient Near East, 2/1; Malibu: Undena Publica¬ 
tions 1983). 
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intermediate deterioration, and the present revival of order is applied). 
Sumerian history writing seems to originate from a judicial attitude, 
the search for a juridical validation for the activity of the ruler. 11 

While, in Early Dynastic inscriptions, human events are always 
explained as the result or reflex of divine decisions, the dynasty of 
Akkad introduced a different role for the rulers, who celebrate 
themselves as warlike heroes and protagonists, able to accomplish 
unprecedented victories and to push their borders to unprecedented 
distances - and even to deify themselves. 12 We will see later on how 
the celebratory apparatus set up by the Akkad kings remained in sight 
for many centuries in the main temples of the country, and gave birth 
to a tradition of popular tales and of literary texts of pseudo-historical 
character. 

With the Neo-Sumerian period (dynasties of Ur III and of Isin), the 
royal inscriptions revert to the older pattern of building recording, 13 
but the historiographic thought finds expression in new kinds of texts, 
like the “Curse of Akkad”, 14 explaining the collapse of Akkad and the 
intervention of the northern barbarians, the Gutians, as instrument of 
the divine vengeance for the destruction of the Enlil temple in Nip¬ 
pur by Naram-Sin; or like the “Lamentations” for the destruction of 
Ur and Sumer 15 that explain the collapse of Ur as due not to specific 
sins, but to the normal succession of dynasties and reigns; 16 or like 
the “Sumerian King List” with its theory of a unitary kingship for the 
entire country of Sumer. 17 


11 M. Liverani, “The Tribunal of History. Judicial Origins of Ancient Near Eastern 
Historiography,” Cadmo 10 (2000) 243-254. 

12 I. J. Gelb and B. Kienast, Die altakkadischen Konigsinschriften (FAS, 7; Wies¬ 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990); D. R. Frayne, Sargonic and Gutian Periods (RIME, 
2; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1993). 

13 H. Steible, Die neusumerischen Ban- und Weihinschriften (FAS, 9; Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1991). 

14 J. S. Cooper, The Curse of Agade (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1983); cf. also S. N. Kramer in ANET Suppl., 646-651. 

15 P. Michalowski, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Sumer and Ur (Mesopo¬ 
tamian Civilizations, 1; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1989); cf. also S. N. Kramer 
in ANET Suppl., 611-619. 

16 Cf. J. S. Cooper, Paradigm and Propaganda. The Dynasty of Akkade in the 21st 
Century, in M. Liverani (ed.), Akkad. The First World Empire (History of the Ancient 
Near East, Studies, 5; Padova: Sargon, 1993) 11-23, with previous literature. 

17 T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (Assyriological Studies, 11; Chicago: Orien¬ 
tal Institute, 1939) still remains the basic edition; cf. lastly J.-J. Glassner, Chroniques 
mesopotamiennes (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1993) 69-87, 137-142. 
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In the Old Babylonian period the Akkadian model again comes to 
the fore, both in royal inscriptions 18 and in literary compositions that 
use the two most famous kings of Akkad as models for kingship: the 
pious Sargon as a positive model of correct behavior, and the impious 
Naram-Sin as a negative model of hubris. 19 In particular under Sham- 
shi-Adad I we find texts of historiographic interest: the first nucleus 
of the “Assyrian King List” and the “Old-Assyrian Chronicle” are 
probably generated by the usurper’s need to legitimate himself. 20 At 
the same time, Mesopotamian historiography expands to the western 
countries of Syria (Mari and presumably Yamhad, whose production 
is lost) and Anatolia. In the Hittite Old Kingdom a notable produc¬ 
tion of historical works takes place: besides the “Annals” of Khattushili 
I, 21 the “Testament” of the same king is especially relevant in using a 
historical approach to the problem of justification for the new king 
Murshili I. 22 

After the end of the First Dynasty of Babylon (ca. 1600 BCE), new 
developments took place. In Babylonia, royal inscriptions were no lon¬ 
ger oriented towards historiography, which finds new expressive tools 
in the king lists and in literary compositions of pseudo-chronicles like 
the “Weidner Chronicle” (explaining the turnover in kingship through 
the behavior toward the Marduk cult) 23 or fictive inscriptions like the 
“Legend of Naram-Sin” (about the invasions of northern barbarian 
peoples), 24 or even in literary compositions (like the “Poem of Erra”, 


18 D. R. Frayne, Old Babylonian Period (RIME, 4; Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1990). 

19 J. Goodnick Westenholz, Legends of the Kings of Akkade (Mesopotamian Civi¬ 
lizations, 7; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1997); cf. also M. Liverani, Model and 
Actualization. The Kings of Akkad in Historical Tradition, in M. Liverani (ed.), Akkad. 
The First World Empire (History of the Ancient Near East, Studies 5; Padova: Sargon, 
1993) 41-67. 

20 Cf. Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, 146-151 and 157-160, with previous 
literature. 

21 Recently S. de Martino, Annali e Res Gestae antico ittiti (Studia Mediterranea, 12; 
Pavia: Italian University Press, 2003). 

22 For the Testament of Khattushili I, the edition by F. Sommer and A. Falken- 
stein. Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattusili I. (Miinchen, 1938) is still in 
use; cf. also M. Marazzi, Beitrdge zu den akkadischen Texten aus Bogazkoy in altheth- 
itischer Zeit (Roma: Dipartimento di Studi Glottoantropologici, Universita La Sapi- 
enza, 1986). 

23 A. K. Grayson, ABC, no. 19; al-Rawi, “Tablets from the Sippar Library, I. The 
‘Weidner Chronicle’,” Iraq 52 (1990) 1-13; cf. Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, 
215-218. 

24 J. Goodnick Westenholz, Legends of the Kings of Akkade (Mesopotamian Civili¬ 
zations, 7; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1997) 263-368. 
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a history of mankind). 25 In Upper Mesopotamia, in the kingdom of 
Mitanni, we have traces of a heroic auto-biography, exemplified by 
the statue of Idrimi of Alalakh. 26 In the Middle Assyrian kingdom, 
the royal inscriptions have a long historical section, sometimes orga¬ 
nized in diachronic order, until true and proper “Annals” acquire their 
full form under Tiglath-Pileser I (ca. 1100 BCE); 27 and the need for 
justification of the political action finds complex expression with the 
“Poem of Tukulti-Ninurta I” (ca. 1200 BCE) 28 and also with the letter 
of Shalmaneser I to the king of Ugarit. 29 War declarations and peace 
treaties undergo notable historical development, because of the need 
to go back in time to find an ideological justification for the politi¬ 
cal action. 30 This is especially true of Hittite historiography, with the 
“historical introductions” to treaties and also to royal edicts. 31 Hittite 
historiographic thought is also and above all expressed in “Annals” 
(esp. Murshili II) and Res Gestae (Shuppiluliuma), in autobiographies 
(Khattushili III). 32 


25 L. Cagni, L’epopea di Erra (Studi Semitici, 34; Roma: Istituto di Studi del Vicino 
Oriente 1969); cf. B. Foster, Before the Muses (Bethesda: Capital Decisions, Ltd. Press, 
1993) II, 771-805. 

26 S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (London: British Institute of Archaeology in 
Ankara, 1949); A. L. Oppenheim in ANET Suppl., 557-558; on Mitanni historiogra¬ 
phy cf. also M. Liverani, “Mesopotamian Historiography and the Amarna Letters,” in 
T. Abusch, P.-A. Beaulieu, J. Huehnergard, P. Machinist, P. Steinkeller, W. W. Hallo, 
and I. Winter (eds.), Historiography in the Cuneiform World (RAI, XLV; Bethesda: 
Capital Decisions, Ltd. Press, 2001) 303-311. 

27 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, I (RIMA, 2; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1991) 12-31. 

28 P. Machinist, The Epic of Tukulti-Ninurta I (Yale University, PhD Dissertation, 
1978); B. Foster, Before the Muses, I, 209-229. 

29 S. Lackenbacher, “Une lettre royale,” RA 76 (1982) 141-149. 

30 Cf. M. Liverani, Prestige and Interest (History of the Ancient Near East, Studies, 
1; Padova: Sargon, 1990) passim. 

31 H. Klengel, “Syrien in der hethitischen Historiographie,” Klio 51 (1969) 5-14; 
A. Archi, “La storiografia ittita,” Athenaeum 47 (1969) 7-20. 

32 On Annals cf. G. del Monte, L’annalistica ittita (Brescia: Paideia Editrice, 1993); 
on the Apology of Khattushili III cf. A. Unal, Hattusili III, 1-2 (Texte der Hethiter, 4; 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1974); H. Otten, Die Apologie Hattusilis III (Studien zu den 
Bogazkoy-Texten, 24; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1981). On Hittite history writing cf. 
H. Cancik, Mythische und historische Wahrheit (Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibel- 
werk, 1970); H. Cancik, Grundziige der hethitischen und alttestamentlichen Geschichts- 
schreibung (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1976); H. G. Giiterbock, “Hittite Historiography: 
A Survey,” in H. Tadmor and M. Weinfeld (eds), History, Historiography and Interpre¬ 
tation (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1984) 21-35; A. Kammenhuber, “Die hethitische 
Geschichtsschreibung,” Saeculum 9 (1958) 136-155. 
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Toward the end of the second millennium, in Babylonia, during the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar I (Isin dynasty), the theological interpreta¬ 
tion of history finds one of its best expressions with the story of the 
peregrinations of Marduk statue. 33 In the following centuries, the rela¬ 
tionships of Assyria and Babylonia are treated in a polemical way in 
chronicle-like texts: the pro-Babylonian “Chronicle P” (ca. 1100 BCE) 34 
and the pro-Assyrian “Synchronistic History” (ca. 750 BCE). 35 In the 
meanwhile, the Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions in annalistic form 
undergo a notable development in size and detail, especially under the 
great conquerors of the 9th century, Ashurnasirpal II 36 and Shalma¬ 
neser III, 37 and then under the kings of the Sargonid dynasty: Sargon 
II, 38 Sennacherib, 39 Esarhaddon, 40 and Ashurbanipal. 41 Apart from the 
“Annals” and from the “Display inscriptions” (adopting a geographi¬ 
cal rather than chronological order), the most detailed treatments of 
a single campaign are to be found in the so-called “Letters to Assur”, 
with the king’s report of his military enterprises, undertaken by order 
of the national god. 42 Besides royal inscriptions, quite often composed 
on the occasion of the building or restoration of temples, palaces, and 
capital cities, also the chronographic texts (Eponym lists) contain pre¬ 
cise albeit synthetic information about military campaigns. 43 


33 B. Foster, Before the Muses, I, 304-307. On the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I as a 
theological turning point cf. W. G. Lambert, “The Reign of Nebuchadnezzar I: a Turn¬ 
ing Point in the History of Ancient Mesopotamian Religion,” in W. S. McCollough 
(ed.), The Seed of Wisdom (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1964) 3-13; J. J. M. 
Roberts, “Nebuchadnezzar I’s Elamite Crisis in Theological Perspective,” in M. Dejong 
Ellis (ed.), Essays in Memory of]. J. Finkelstein (Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 19; Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1977) 183-187. 

34 ABC, no. 22; Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, no. 44. 

35 ABC, no. 21; Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, no. 10. 

36 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, I, 189-395. 

37 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, 5-179. 

38 A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften Sargons II. aus Khorsabad (Gottingen: Cuvillier Verlag, 
1993). 

39 E. Frahm, Einleitung in die Sanherib-Inschriften (AfO Beiheft, 26; Wien: Institut 
fur Orientalistik, 1997). 

40 R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Konigs von Assyrien (AfO Beiheft, 9; 
Graz, 1956). 

41 R. Borger, Beitrdge zum Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassow- 
itz, 1996). 

42 Cf. now the extensive treatment by B. Pongratz-Leisten, Herrschaftswissen 
in Mesopotamien (SAAS, X; Helsinki: The Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1999) 
210-265 

43 A. Millard, The Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire (SAAS, II; Helsinki: The Neo- 
Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1994); Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, no. 9. 
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Until the Neo-Assyrian period, historiography finds expression in 
texts that are not properly historiographic in their form and basic 
purpose: celebratory inscriptions, king lists, lamentations, poems, etc. 
A substantial development takes place in Babylonia, probably under 
Nabu-nasir (ca. 750 BCE) according to later traditions. 44 On the one 
hand, Babylonian astrologers compile and keep up to date their “Dia¬ 
ries” recording both the positions of the stars and the historical events 
taking place (in principle, day by day), probably in order to establish a 
connection between the two worlds of heaven and earth. On the other 
hand, court scribes compile and keep up to date their “Chronicles”, 
recording events of political and military interest, year by year (and 
inside a given year events are dated by month and day), with the king 
acting in the third person, and with events recorded in a terse and un¬ 
biased style. The two series (Diaries and Chronicles) could have been 
connected to some extent (Chronicles deriving their information from 
Diaries?), and in any case reflect the same attitude about recording 
historical events, in chronological order, not for the sake of celebrating 
the king, or proving his correct behavior, but for the sake of keeping a 
correct and precise record of the development of the country. 

We have parts of the Diaries, from the 6th down to the 2nd c. BCE 
(the Diaries were still updated under the Seleucids). 45 And we have 
parts of the Chronicles, especially for the 7th century (“Esarhaddon 
Chronicle”, “Fall of Nineveh”, etc.) and for the 6th century (“Neriglis- 
sar Chronicle”, “Nabonidus Chronicle”), but also later fragments of 
Achaemenid and Seleucid times. 46 Other Neo- and Late-Babylonian 
chronicles (or better pseudo-chronicles) have more marked bias and 
doubtful value (“Sargon Chronicle”, based on omen collections; “Akitu 
Chronicle”, “Religious Chronicle”, etc.). 47 

Besides the Diaries and Chronicles, royal inscriptions attest the nota¬ 
ble historiographic interest of scribes and rulers under the Chaldean 
dynasty, and especially under Nabonidus: not in the way of the Assyr¬ 
ian inscriptions with their detailed treatment of wars and conquests, 
but in a way proper of the building inscription, i.e. by following back 


44 Cf. lastly Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, 129-133. 

45 A. Sachs and H. Hunger, Astronomical Diaries and Related Texts from Babylonia, 
I—V (Wien: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1988-2001). 

46 ABC, no. 1-15; Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, 95-103, no. 16-36. 

47 ABC, no. 20, 16-17, etc.; Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, no. 38, 50, etc. 
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in time the story of building under restoration, and by mentioning 
the ancient kings who had previously built or restored the temple, and 
even calculating (with the help of the kings’ lists) the length of time 
elapsed. 48 In a different way, historical interest is also proved by forged 
inscriptions, the most famous being the so-called “cruciform monu¬ 
ment”, a fake inscription of Manishtusu king of Akkad, composed in 
order to justify prebends and privileges of the Shamash temple in Sip- 
par on the base of a most ancient and famous authorship. 49 

The Babylonian historical traditions in the form of Diaries and 
Chronicles were still alive (and regularly updated) during the Achae- 
menid and Seleucid periods, while the royal inscriptions were obvi¬ 
ously displaced to the new capital cities of the foreign conquerors, 
and to their own literary traditions. Most of the Old Persian royal 
inscriptions have a quite modest historical interest, the only excep¬ 
tion being the great (trilingual) Darius inscription at Behistun, clearly 
functioning in regard to his condition as usurper, therefore in need of 
a “historical” (and also religious) justification for his legitimacy. 50 

All through its long history, Mesopotamian history writing assumes 
various literary forms, and in fact the very concept of “history writing” 
is a modern one. In general, all the forms have some connection with 
Biblical history writing, or can help us understanding the mental pat¬ 
terns and purposes of the Biblical authors. But the closest connection 
can be found in a specific textual pattern, between the (Babylonian) 
“Chronicles” and the Book of Kings - or at least some parts of it. We 
have therefore to analyse in more detail this specific connection, the 
only one to be reasonably motivated by proper historical contacts and 
not only by general similarities in the cultural pattern, and by a com¬ 
mon approach to history. 


48 H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von Babylon und Kyros’ des Grossen 
(AOAT, 256; Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2001). 

49 E. Sollberger, “The Cruciform Monument,” JEOL 20 (1968) 50-70. 

50 R. G. Kent, Old Persian (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 2nd ed., 1953) 
116-135; R. Schmitt, The Bisutun Inscription of Darius the Great. Old Persian Text 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, I, X; London: School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1991; E. von Voigtlander, The Bisutun Inscription of Darius the Great. Baby¬ 
lonian Version (Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, I, I; London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1978). 
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3. The Neo-Babylonian Chronicles 

The Book(s) of Kings have a varied structure, including historical 
“novels” (the succession story 1 Kings 1-2; the stories about Solomon 
1 Kings 3-10) and prophetic deeds (the Elijah stories 1 Kings 17-21; 
the Elisha stories 2 Kings 2-8). But the basic narrative structure can 
be defined as a kind of “chronicle”. The relevant passages cover the 
dynasty of Judah from Rehoboam (1 Kings 14:21-31) to Zedekiah 
(2 Kings 24:18-25:7), and the dynasties of Israel from Jeroboam I 
(1 Kings 12:25; 14:19-20) to Hosea (2 Kings 17:1-6). The “chronicle” 
therefore encompasses the reigns of the kings of the divided kingdoms 
(not the united kingdom!), Judah and Israel, since their very beginning 
(931 BCE) and until their very end (721 BCE for Israel, 587 BCE for 
Judah). Inside the chronicle, some points receive a more detailed treat¬ 
ment, with inserts of different typological nature. In the present form, 
the chronicle cannot be earlier than the Babylonian exile, although its 
very compositional mechanism makes evident the recourse to previ¬ 
ous (archival?) documents. The text itself makes reference to previ¬ 
ous and more extensive sources, namely the “Annals of the Kings of 
Judah” and the “Annals of the Kings of Israel.” 51 

When compared to our “chronicle” of the Book of Kings, the corpus 
of the Babylonian Chronicles reveals various points of similarity - a 
similarity specific enough to be necessarily due to the knowledge of 
such a corpus by the scribe(s) who composed the basic frame of the 
Book of Kings. The most relevant and specific similarities are here 
listed. 


3.1. The Basic Structure 

The basic idea of a parallel treatment of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel is to be found in some Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles 
dealing with the parallel history of Assyria and Babylonia. 

The so-called “Synchronistic Chronicle” (ANET , 273-274) is a king 
list written in two parallel columns, one dealing with Assyria and 
the other with Babylonia. The synchronisms are treated in a rather 


51 G. Garbini, “Le fonti citate nel Libro dei Re,” Henoch 3 (1981) 26-46; M. Haran, 
“The Books of the Chronicles ‘of the Kings of Judah’ and ‘of the Kings of Israel’: What 
Sort of Books were They?” VT 49 (1999) 156-164; J. van Seters, In Search of History, 
292-302. 
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approximate way: one Assyrian king is stated to be contemporary with 
one or more Babylonian king(s), as if enthronements took place at 
the same time in both kingdoms. More detailed and partial synchro¬ 
nisms (e.g. one Babylonian king being contemporary with the end of 
one Assyrian reign and the beginning of the next) are not recorded. 
It is probable that the author of the chronicle knew of some “true” 
synchronisms (either from original inscriptions, or from texts like the 
Synchronistic History, cf. below), and interpolated the others (about 
which he had no information). Apart from the kings’ names, also the 
names of their viziers are given, starting with the reign of Shalmaneser 
III. The tablet of the Synchronistic Chronicle is an Assyrian compo¬ 
sition, it was found at Assur, and is dated to the second part of the 
reign of Ashurbanipal (since he is recorded as contemporary both with 
Shamash-shum-ukin and with Kandalanu), ca. 645-630 BCE. 

Three copies of the so-called “Synchronistic History” (ABC, no. 21) 
have been found in the library of Ashurbanipal; but, since the compo¬ 
sition ends with Adad-Nirari III, it should be dated to the mid-eight 
century, and could belong to Tiglath-Pileser III as a justification for 
his conquest of Babylonia. It is obviously an Assyrian composition, 
but in the form of a chronicle (not of a king list, like the previous 
text). It is divided, through horizontal lines, into a sequence of sections 
each dealing with a specific event in the relationships between the two 
kingdoms. The sequence is in chronological order, with one exception. 
Sections are introduced either by the formula “PN 1 king of Assyria and 
PN, king of Babylonia fought each other / took an oath together / etc.”, 
or by the formula “At the time (in a tarsi ) of PN, king of Assyria, PN 4 
was king of Babylonia”. Sources for such a composition - so far as lex¬ 
ical and stylistic peculiarities indicate - are treaties (especially for the 
first entries) and chronicles based on Assyrian royal inscriptions (cf. 
ABC, p. 54). The narrated events are wars/battles, treaties and political 
marriages, with some insistence on events that brought about a unity 
of the two countries. The text is biased (pro-Assyrian), as explicitly 
stated in the introduction (unfortunately badly broken) and in the 
final summary: “May the praises (tanati) of Assyria be lauded forever. 
May the crime of Sumer and Akkad be bruited abroad through every 
quarter” (iv 28-30). 

The so-called “Eclectic Chronicle” (ABC, no. 24) is also partly con¬ 
cerned with synchronisms between Babylonia and Assyria. It is a 
Babylonian text, dealing with various aspects of Babylonian history 
and probably deriving its information from previous chronicles: one 
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passage (Obv. 6) repeats verbatim a passage of the Synchronistic His¬ 
tory (ii 27-28), and a series of synchronisms (Rev. 2-7) could derive 
from the corresponding entries in the Synchronistic Chronicle. The 
end of the text is broken, and we cannot identify the final narrated 
event. It is no more than a guess that it was composed during the 
seventh century (possibly at the time of Esarhaddon). 

The so-called “Chronicle P” (ABC, no. 22) is also a Babylonian com¬ 
position, and in a sense a Babylonian counterpart of the Synchronistic 
History. The texts treat (in part) the same events, with meaningful 
coincidences and contrary interpretations. It is possible that Chronicle 
P is one of the sources of the Synchronistic History, but since a large 
part of the text is missing we cannot stipulate its date of composition. 
Style and general arrangement are similar, but the section of Chronicle 
P dealing with Kurigalzu II is freer, making use of direct speech and 
possibly going back to an epic source about that king. 

In general terms, we can note that the parallel histories of the two 
adjacent kingdoms obviously provided an abundant set of events of 
reciprocal (mainly warlike) interaction. But they became a subject 
for a common historical treatment only when the annexation of one 
country (Babylonia) by the other (Assyria) was on the agenda. The 
unification (in the form of “personal union” under Tiglath-Pileser III 
and Sargon II, or in the form of a more substantial annexation under 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon) brought about the need for a justifica¬ 
tion, and led to a re-reading of history in the light of relevant political 
decisions. 


3.2. The Cross-dating System 

The system of dating the beginning of a reign in one dynasty according 
to the year of reign in another dynasty is attested in the Babylonian 
chronicles: 

The third year of Nabu-nasir, king of Babylon: Tiglath-Pileser (III) 
ascended the throne in Assyria (ABC, 1:1) 

The fifth year of Nabu-nasir: Humban-nikash (I) ascended the throne of 
Elam (ABC, 1:9) 

There is a difference, however, in comparison with the Book of Kings. 
In the Babylonian Chronicle, where events are recorded in an annalis¬ 
tic sequence according to the Babylonian king’s reign, the news of an 
enthronement in a parallel dynasty is quite similar to other news. In 
the Book of Kings, on the contrary, the news is referred to the chro- 
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nology of both kingdoms, and inserted in a summary (not annalistic) 
frame. It is possible that the sources of the Book of Kings - namely the 
“Annals of the Kings of Judah” and the “Annals of the Kings of Israel” - 
had an annalistic arrangement, quite similar to that of the Babylonian 
chronicle, for each of the two kingdoms, so that the author(s) of the 
Book of Kings had only to collect the information and insert the data 
in the new arrangement. 

3.3. The Burial Places 

Mention of the burial place of the deceased kings is common in the 
Book of Kings: kings of Judah are said to have been buried “in the 
city of David”, while kings of Israel are said to have been buried “in 
Tirsah” or “in Samaria.” 52 Reporting on burial location is also common 
in the so-called “Dynastic Chronicle:” 

Simbar-shihu... ruled for 17 years. He was buried in the palace of Sargon 
(ABC, 18: v 2-4) 

Ea-mukin-zeri... ruled for 3 months. He was buried in the swamp of 
Bit-Hashmar (ABC, 18: v 5-6) 

Kashshu-nadin-ahi... ruled for 3 years. He was buried in the palace of... 
(ABC, 18: v 7) 

Eulmash-shakin-shumi...ruled for 14 years . He was buried in the pal¬ 
ace of Kar-Marduk (ABC, 18: v 9) 

Shiriqti-Shuqamuna...ruled for 3 months. He was buried in the palace 
of... (ABC, 18: v 11) 

Mar-biti-apla-usur...ruled for 6 years. He was buried in the palace of 
Sargon (ABC, 18: v 13-14) 

3.4. Cultic Behavior 

It is well known that the basic interest of the Deuteronomist historian 
is to evaluate the kings of Judah and Israel according to their positive 
or negative behavior in cultic matters, and especially in destroying or 
tolerating the non-Yahwistic cult-places (bamdt). 53 This is a very pecu¬ 
liar notion, connected with the cultic landscape of Palestine and with 


52 Cf. I. Provan, Hezekiah and the Book of Kings (BZAW, 172; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1988) 134-138; B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of Kings in the 7th- 
6th Centuries BCE,” HUCA 62 (1991) 183-187; N. Na’aman, “Death Formulae and the 
Burial Place of the Kings of the House of David,” Bibl 85 (2004) 245-256. 

53 Provan, Hezekiah and the Book of Kings, 57-90. 
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the specific operation of cult centralization started by the last kings 
of Judah, especially by Hezekiah and Josiah. In fact this is one of the 
main reasons for linking the (first) composition of the Deuteronomis- 
tic history with the reign of Josiah and his reforms. Nothing similar 
can be found in the Babylonian chronicles; yet they (some of them) 
pay a similar attention to cubic affairs, in particular to the execution 
or omission of the akitu festival, the main event in the Babylonian 
cultic calendar. As the authors of the Book of Kings were especially 
interested in recording the behavior of their kings in relation to the 
bamdt affair, so the authors of some of the Babylonian chronicles were 
especially interested in recording the behavior of their kings in rela¬ 
tion to the akitu affair. It is possible that such an interest arose because 
of a connection of wrong behavior (omission of the akitu festival) with 
the misfortunes of Babylon - in particular the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus as a consequence of the misbehaviour of the last Babylonian 
king, Nabonidus. 

There are scattered mentions in various chronicles: Nebuchadnezzar 
(ABC, 5: Obv. 14) is implicitly praised for the celebration of the akitu, 
as a sign of pacification or full control of the kingdom. The Assyrian 
occupiers Sennacherib and Esarhaddon are blamed because they kept 
the cult statue of Marduk in Assur, so that no akitu celebration could 
take place for 20 years (ABC, 14:31-33), while Shamash-shum-ukin 
recovered the cult statue and restored the celebration (ABC, 14:35-37). 
But the mention of the akitu is especially frequent in the “Nabonidus 
Chronicle” and in the “Akitu Chronicle”. In the Nabonidus Chronicle 
the insistence on the omission of the akitu celebration is such as to 
make evident a negative judgement on the king’s behavior: 

In the seventh year:... In the month of Nisan the king did not come 
to Babylon, Nabu did not come to Babylon, Bel did not come out. The 
Akitu festival did not take place (ABC, 7: ii, 6) 

Idem for the ninth year (ABC, 7: ii, 10-11), for the tenth year (ABC, 7: 
ii, 19-20), and for the eleventh year (ABC, 7: ii, 23-24). 

In the seventeenth year:... Nabu came from Borsippa for the procession 
of Bel. Bel came out... They performed the Akitu festival as in normal 
times (ABC, 7: iii, 5-8) 

After the Persian conquest (same year) the chronicle is careful to 
underline that the invaders did not harm the cult in Esagila (ABC, 7: 
iii, 17-18). In the so-called “Verse Account of Nabonidus” (a clearly 
pro-Persian composition), Nabonidus is imagined to have openly 
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stated “I shall omit (all) festivals, I shall order (even) the Akitu festival 
to cease!” ( ANET, 313), while Cyrus will eventually restore the correct 
execution of the cultic celebrations (ANET, 314). And Cyrus’s Babylo¬ 
nian inscription (ANET, 315-316) tells more or less the same story. 

The “Akitu Chronicle” (ABC, 16) repeats almost verbatim the 
content of the Esarhaddon and Shamash-shum-ukin chronicles 
(ABC, 14 and 15), but with a more systematic mention of the akitu 
celebration: 

For 8 years during (the reign of) Sennacherib and 12 years (during the 
reign of) Esarhaddon, 20 years altogether, Bel stayed in Baltil (= Assur) 
and the Akitu festival did not take place (ABC, 16:1-4) 

In the accession year of Shamash-shum-ukin, in the month Iyyar, Bel 
and the gods of Akkad went out from Baltil and on the 24th day of the 
month Iyyar they entered Babylon. Nabu and the gods of Borsippa went 
to Babylon (ABC, 16:5-8) 

The 17th year:...Nabu did not come from Borsippa for the procession 
of Bel (and) Bel did not come out (ABC, 16:17-19) 

The same for the 18th year (ABC, 16:20-21), for the 19th year (ABC, 
16:22), for the 20th year (ABC, 16:23), and for the accession year of 
Nabopolassar (ABC, 16:27). 

As opposed to the Nabonidus chronicle, the Akitu chronicle seems 
to avoid any polemic against the non-celebrating king (Shamash-shum- 
ukin), duly acknowledging that the omission was due to troubles and 
warfare (against Ashurbanipal) in the land. 

Quite similarly in the so-called “Religious Chronicle” (ABC, 17), the 
omission of the akitu celebration is repeatedly mentioned as occurring 
at the time of Nabu-mukin-apli, but explicitly explained as due to the 
Aramean invasions: 

In the 7th year, in the month of Nisan, the Arameans were belligerent 
so that the king could not come up to Babylon. Neither did Nabu come 
nor Bel come out (ABC, 17:iii 4-6) 

The same for the 8th year (ABC, 17:iii 8-9), for the 20th year, and the 
11th to 20th years (ABC, 18:iii 13-15). 

The careful recording of the akitu celebration seems to have been 
the practice at least from the mid-10th century, but it becomes a topic 
for political polemics only in connection with the reign of Nabonidus, 
because of his religious reforms and the opposition they met from 
the Marduk clergy. However it may be, this is a specific Babylonian 
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problem, and is quoted here only as a parallel to the bamot affair in 
the Book of Kings. 

At a more general level, the connection between the kings’ behavior 
in cultic affairs and their punishment by the god(s) is the topic of two 
more chronicles. In the so-called “Weidner Chronicle” (ABC, 19 + 
Iraq 52: 1-14) the fortunes of some famous kings of olden times are 
explained by their positive action in favour of the Marduk cult (and 
especially providing fish offerings to the Esagila temple), and their 
subsequent misfortunes are explained by their misbehaviour regard¬ 
ing the city Babylon and/or its inhabitants. A similar attitude can be 
found in a couple of passages of the “Chronicle of Early Kings” (ABC, 
20:18-23, 28-30), possibly derived from the Weidner Chronicle, while 
the rest of the text reveals no special ideological purpose. The date 
of composition of both chronicles, and also of the omens collections 
(BO 43, 1986, 632-639) from which ABC 20 derives most of its infor¬ 
mation, is roughly Neo-Babylonian: language is Standard Babylonian, 
and the extant copies are Neo- and Late-Babylonian. Nevertheless, it 
is possible that ABC 19 had been composed in earlier (Middle-Baby- 
lonian) times. 

However the date problem may be solved, it is clear that the entire 
corpus of the chronicles - both the sequence of the “Babylonian 
Chronicle” in strict sense, and the other historiographic and literary 
texts of similar nature - were available to scribes active in Babylonia 
during the 6th c., in exilic times. The authors of the Book of Kings 
probably brought with them from Judah the basic historical materi¬ 
als and theories. But they found in Babylonia a proper ground for 
strengthening their “philosophy of history” based on the connection 
between sin and punishment, and especially for expressing their ideas 
in literary forms that had been already formulated and tested. 

4. The Royal Inscriptions 

The influence of royal inscriptions on various passages of the Book of 
Kings has been the subject of various recent studies and debates. 54 Of 


54 N. Na’aman, “Royal Inscriptions and the Histories of Joash and Ahaz, King of 
Judah,” VT 58 (1988) 333-349; N. Na’aman, “The Contribution of Royal Inscriptions 
for a Re-Evaluation of the Book of Kings as a Historical Source,” JSOT 82 (1999) 3-17; 
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course the royal inscriptions assumed to provide a source for some 
Biblical passages are local (Judean or Israelite). But, since these local 
inscriptions are lost, those of the surrounding countries can be used in 
order to figure out how such inscriptions could have been configured. 
In my opinion, the best example is still provided by my own compari¬ 
son of the Joash story with the inscription of Idrimi king of Alalakh. 55 
The content and sequence of events run astonishingly parallel: 


Idrimi Joash 


1. Revolt in the father’s house; flight 
to Emar. 

2. During “seven” years Idrimi 
keeps hidden in Ammiya, while 
somebody (a usurper) reigns in 
Aleppo. 

3. Idrimi is recognized as son of 
their lord by the refugees (who 
eventually will act as troops to 
retake the throne). 

4. “In the seventh year” Idrimi 
retakes the throne by an armed 
action. 

5. The people are happy. 

6. Pact between Barattarna and the 
new king, in the presence of the 
people. 

7. Cubic reforms. 

8. The reign lasts “twenty” years in all. 


Murder of Ahaziah; his entire 
family is massacred by Athaliah; 
Joash escapes. 

During “six” years Joash keeps 
hidden in the temple, while the 
usurper Athaliah reigns in 
Jerusalem. 

Jehoiada causes Joash to be 
recognized as the king’s son by 
the Carites and the guards (who 
eventually will act as troops to 
retake the throne). 

“In the seventh year” Joash (helped 
by Jehoiada) retakes the throne by 
an armed action. 

The people are happy. 

Pact between Yahweh and the new 
king, in the presence of the people. 

Cubic reforms. 

The reign lasts “forty” years in all. 


S. B. Parker, “Did the Authors of the Books of Kings Make Use of Royal Inscriptions?” 
VT 50 (2000) 357-378. 

55 M. Liverani, “L’histoire de Joas,” VT 24 (1974) 438-453; English translation 
in M. Liverani, Myth and Politics in Ancient Near Eastern Historiography (London: 
Equinox, 2004) 147-159. 
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Given the difference in time and space, we are not dealing with a direct 
influence of the Idrimi inscription on the Biblical passage, but only on 
a narratological similarity: the possible epigraphic source for the story 
of Joash should have been a royal inscription of Joash himself, com¬ 
posed according to a pattern that was quite similar to the one used by 
Idrimi many centuries before and still in use in the Syro-Palestinian 
area at the time of Joash. 

In contrast to the Babylonian Chronicle series, which may have 
exerted a direct influence on the composition of the “chronicle” in the 
Book of Kings, it is hard to detect any direct influence of Assyrian, 
Babylonian or Persian royal inscriptions, contemporary with the com¬ 
position of the Book of Kings. 56 The study of the Mesopotamian royal 
inscriptions can provide, however, interesting comparative hints on 
the procedures according which a royal inscription could have become 
a source of materials to be used in the Biblical narrative. It seems to 
be common opinion that royal inscriptions can be a direct source of 
information for the authors of a historical narrative - and in fact forg¬ 
ers of Judean royal inscriptions use to include in their fakes sentences 
that are identical (word for word) with Biblical passages. The process 
could have been more complicated, however. Royal inscriptions can 
have generated popular legends in order to explain or magnify some 
rather concise and allusive statement. In a recent paper I have tried to 
imagine how a Solomonic royal inscription, simply stating (in the way 
of the Phoenician inscriptions of the 10th-9th c. BCE) “because I was 
a wise and upright king,” could have generated the popular novels on 
Solomonic wisdom and justice as contained in the Book of Kings. 57 

The Mesopotamian model for such a process is well known, and 
concerns the celebratory apparatus set up by the kings of Akkad. Sar- 
gon and Rimush, Manishtusu and Naram-Sin erected a full series of 
inscribed monuments (statues and steles) celebrating their victories 


56 The proposal by B. Halpern, “The Construction of the Davidic State: An Exercise 
in Historiography,” in V. Fritz and P. Davies (eds.), The Origins of the Ancient Israel¬ 
ite States (JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 44-75, seems too 
optimistic. The same holds true also for V. Hurowitz, “I Have Built You an Exalted 
House. Temple Building in the Bible in Light of Mesopotamian and Northwest Semitic 
Writings” (JSOTSup, 115; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992). 

57 M. Liverani, “Experimental Historiography. How to Write a Solomonic Royal 
Inscription,” in Recent Trends in Reconstructing the History of Ancient Israel (Rome: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2005) 87-101. 
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and their unrivalled power. 58 These monuments remained in sight in 
the main temples of the country - in the Ekur of Nippur, in the Ebab- 
bar of Sippar, etc. - for many centuries, in some cases (as in those 
of the Naram-Sin stele and the Manishtusu obelisk) until the Elam¬ 
ite sacks of the mid-12th century, for more than a millennium. Dur¬ 
ing the Old-Babylonian period these monuments were described, and 
their inscriptions copied, by the scribes of Nippur and Ur, because 
of their palaeographic peculiarities and antiquarian value, but above 
all because of their historical interest. During the same period, the 
Babylonian scribes also engaged in the production of pseudo-historical 
texts dealing with the kings of Akkad, not by chance generally in the 
form of fake steles ( naru ) in which an ancient king speaks in the first 
person. 59 These literary compositions exhibit phraseological similari¬ 
ties to their assumed model in the authentic inscriptions, and can even 
make reference to some authentic events. But they are quite different 
in literary genre, in style, in size, and in purpose (generally related to a 
peculiar philosophy of history). It is clear that the original monuments, 
still in sight at the temples, had given origin to popular novels, whose 
“cultivated” literary form is provided by the pseudo-historical texts. It 
is worth noticing that these texts were still composed in later periods, 
when the monuments were no longer in sight. 60 And it is also worth 
noticing that in Neo-Babylonian times, especially under Nabonidus, a 
revival of interest in the Akkadian monuments and inscriptions was 
again generated by the recovery of ancient texts in the foundations of 
temples. 61 

Using the case of the Akkad monuments and inscriptions as a 
model, we can imagine that in Jerusalem as well the temple and the 
royal palace, and perhaps other buildings as well, were furnished with 
inscriptions commemorating the original building and its eventual 
restorations. In fact, the Jerusalem temple underwent a long series of 
plunders and (partial) destructions, and also a series of cubic reforms, 
both of them generating the need for restorations and changes, to be 
recorded in royal inscriptions. At the time of the final destruction by 


58 Cf. fn. 12 above. 

59 Cf. fn. 19 above. 

60 Texts such as ABC, no. 20 and Westenholz, no. 2 are Late Babylonian. 

61 Cf. esp. H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von Babylon und Kyros’ des Gros- 
seti (AOAT, 256; Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2001) no. 2.12-14. 
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the Chaldean troops and the deportation of the scribal elite to Babylo¬ 
nia, the memory of these ancient inscriptions could have been opera¬ 
tive in two ways: (1) a royal inscription could have acted as a direct 
source, as in the case of the Joash story; (2) or it can have gener¬ 
ated some popular novel explaining or enlarging its content, as in the 
(assumed) case of Solomon’s wisdom and justice. 

Other cases of similarity (or better comparability) between Biblical 
and Near Eastern historiography fall outside of a specific contact - 
either in Babylon during the exile, or in Jerusalem because of the epi- 
graphic conventions. There are cases of similarity due to a general 
common cultural background, or at the best due to the use of a wide¬ 
spread stock of literary motifs. We can take as a typical example the 
case of the Rehoboam story and the Sumerian poem of Gilgamesh and 
Akka of Kish. 62 In both stories, the king has to face a problem decisive 
for the very survival of his reign. He decides to address the people 
for advice: firstly he addresses the (restricted) college of the elders, 
and receives a counsel of caution that he dislikes. Then he addresses 
the (general) assembly of the men (the young men, able to go to war) 
and receives a counsel of boldness that he follows. Notwithstanding 
minor points of difference, the two stories are quite similar; yet they 
are separated by millennia, and a literary transmission seems excluded. 
We are obliged to have recourse to the idea of a “common stock” of 
literary motifs. 

Another case, that has also been studied, is that of the so-called 
Unheilsherrscher, the ruler who produces the disaster of his own coun¬ 
try, as represented by Naram-Sin in Akkad and by Jeroboam in Israel. 63 
In both cases the misbehaviour of the ruler, and more specifically his 
cultic “sins” against the main god of the country (Enlil or Yahweh), 
are punished by the eventual ruin of his dynasty. And we may add 
the “sins” of Manasseh as cause for the collapse of Judah. In this case, 
the similarity is not precise enough to be explained by the “common 
stock” idea, and simply goes back to a common philosophy of his- 


62 A. Malamat, “Kingship and Council in Israel and Sumer: A Parallel,” JNES 22 
(1963) 247-253; D. G. Evans, “Rehoboam’s Advisers at Shechem, and Political Institu¬ 
tions in Israel and Sumer,” JNES 25 (1966) 273-279; G. Pettinato, “II bicameralismo a 
Sumer: un topos letterario assunto a realta storica,” ANLR, Serie IX, 5 (1994) 47-85. 

63 C. D. Evans, “Naram-Sin and Jeroboam: The Archetypal Unheilsherrscher in 
Mesopotamian and Biblical Historiography,” in W. W. Hallo, J. C. Moyer, and L. G. 
Perdue, Scripture in Context, II. More Essays on the Comparative Method (Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1983) 97-125. 
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tory, widely attested in the entire Near East in texts of different age. It 
can be recalled, however, that the Judean exiles in Babylon could have 
been acquainted with the archetypal anti-model Naram-Sin, the pro¬ 
tagonist of stories that were still circulating in the 7th-6th centuries 
in Assyria and Babylonia. 64 

Finally, I should like to call to mind another case of ancient Near 
Eastern historiography that can shed light on the procedures for 
reconstructing the most ancient history of a kingdom or a nation. The 
case is provided by the so-called Edict of Telipinu, a middle-Hittite 
15th century text that reconstructs the previous history of the Hit- 
tite kingdom. 65 Of course, in this case, too, the interest is compara¬ 
tive only, since there cannot have been any literary transmission or 
knowledge of this ancient Hittite document either in Palestine or in 
Babylonia. The problem faced by Telipinu was that of a general disrup¬ 
tion of the state, and of his own irregular accession to the throne. He 
imagined therefore an original “model” kingdom, to be revived after a 
long period of crisis, the institutional “reforms” of Telipinu being the 
tool for putting an end to inner discord and external weakness, and 
recovering the ancient power and unity. The ancient model is partly 
authentic, since the kings of the Hittite Old Kingdom, Khattushili I 
and Murshili I, really had been powerful on the international scene, 
controlling most of Anatolia, conquering Aleppo, and raiding as far as 
Babylon. But it is partly forged, in two ways: (1) in Telipinu’s recon¬ 
struction the reign of Khattushili is preceded by the assumed reign of a 
“Labarna” (a Hattian title for “king”) that has no historical foundation 
at all, (2) the reigns of Khattushili and Murshili, although powerful, 
were not at all peaceful. Contemporary documents, especially the so- 
called “Testament” of Khattushili, bear witness to an endemic state of 
discord and domestic struggle that is quite different from the idyllic 
picture provided by Telipinu. 66 

In a sense the historical reconstruction of a peaceful and united Old 
Kingdom can serve as a parallel for the reconstruction of the powerful 
and united kingdom of David and Solomon, as described in the Books 


64 Cf. the standard Babylonian edition of the Cuthean Legend (Westenholz, no. 22) 
and fn. 60 above. 

65 I. Hoffmann, Der Erlass Telipinus (Heidelberg; Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1984). 

66 Cf. my detailed treatment in “Telipinu, owero: della solidarieta,” OrAnt 16 
(1977), 105-131; English translation in M. Liverani, Myth and Politics in Ancient Near 
Eastern Historiography (London: Equinox, 2004) 27-52. 
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of Kings - or rather by the Deuteronomistic Historian. It is also inter¬ 
esting to note that Telipinu’s program of re-establishing inner con¬ 
cord had failed, and the decay of the Hittite kingdom continued and 
reached its lowest point after the “reforms”. In case the model of the 
“United Kingdom” of Israel was produced by Josiah in the framework 
of his reforms and of his attempt to expand northwards, the objection 
that Josiah’s project did not succeed is irrelevant. As in the case of 
Telipinu, so also in the case of Josiah, the ideological and historio¬ 
graphic foundation of a political project could have been imagined 
before the actual failure of the political action. 

In summary, knowledge of Ancient Near Eastern historiography is 
certainly relevant to a correct understanding of the Book of Kings, at 
various levels. First, it exhibits the “philosophy of history” widely shared 
in the entire area, and based on the principles of divine intervention 
in human affairs, and of divine punishment of human misbehaviour. 
Second, it provides the general framework of historical development 
in the genres of history writing in the neighbouring countries, a frame 
that can help us avoid anachronisms. Third, it provides comparative 
material for patterns of historical thought and the literary genres and 
motifs in which such patterns are expressed. Finally, it provides pre¬ 
cise parallels, due to direct access or contact, and not simply to similar 
developments or patterns or literary procedures. This fourth case, to 
my knowledge, is concentrated in, and probably limited to, the model 
of the “Babylonian Chronicle” series, that influenced the structure of 
the “Chronicle” that provided the basic narrative plot for the parallel 
treatment of the divided kingdoms. 
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1. Assyrian Historical Sources 
1.1. The First Mention of Israel 

The resurgence of Assyrian power in the last quarter of the 10th c. 
BCE, after 150 years of weakness in the face of Aramaean tribal move¬ 
ments, resulted in a gradual extension of Assyrian campaigns west¬ 
wards. Ashurnasirpal II (c. 886-858 BCE) brought the territory east 
of the Euphrates under Assyrian suzerainty and then his son, Shal¬ 
maneser III (ca. 858-824 BCE), facing hostility from kingdoms in the 
Levant, campaigned extensively in western Syria, meeting a coalition 
of local rulers at the battle of Qarqar (ca. 853 BCE). Among them was 
a contingent furnished by Ahab the Israelite, giving the earliest men¬ 
tion of Israel and one of her kings in cuneiform sources Qa-ha-ab-bu 
mit sir-i-la-a-a )d This situation deserves emphasis because some writers 
have used the absence of any earlier references to Israel, Judah or their 
rulers as an argument against the reality of the biblical descriptions 
of, notably, David and Solomon, or Israel as a whole in the 10th c. 
No case can be based on the silence of cuneiform texts regarding the 
situation in the Levant during the period ca. 1050 to 900 BCE. At that 
time Assyrian and Babylonian kings were struggling to maintain their 
thrones and the Aramaean tribes formed a barrier to military contacts 
so far to the west. Moreover, the relatively few royal inscriptions that 
survive from that time boast of pious building works, not of enemies 
vanquished. 


1 The Kurkh Monolith, A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium 
BC, II (858-745 BC) (RIMA 3, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996) A.0.102.2 
ii 91-92; CoS 2.263. 
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1.2. The Dating System 

The Assyrian sources have particular value in establishing Israel’s his¬ 
tory because they can mostly be dated exactly, thanks to the Assyr¬ 
ian eponym system. 2 From early in the second millennium BCE the 
Assyrians had named each year after an official of state. In the first 
millennium there was a set order, with a new king giving his name to 
the second full year of his reign. A sequence of all the eponyms from 
910 to 648 BCE has been established on the basis of lists which Assyr¬ 
ian scribes compiled for their own use, e.g. in calculating how many 
years had passed since a debt was incurred. Some of the Assyrian lists, 
particularly the Eponym Chronicles, also add a note of a significant 
event for each year, a practice already current in the 19th c. BCE. 3 For 
one year the event noted is an eclipse of the sun, which astronomers 
have calculated as the eclipse of 763 BCE, providing a fixed point for 
the eponym list independent of any other sources. In fact, the dates 
deduced from the eponym list fit well with information taken from 
Babylonian and Greek sources. 

Many of the Assyrian royal inscriptions provide dates for the events 
they report by eponyms and some of them, like legal and administra¬ 
tive documents, are dated by eponyms. Thus, the mention of Ahab’s 
involvement in the Battle of Qarqar shows that he was alive in 853 
BCE and the record of Jehu paying tribute in 841 BCE yields a span 
into which the biblical data have to be fitted. Consequently, Ahab’s 
reign would have ended in 853, Ahaziah would have followed for one 
year, Jehoram for eleven years, with Jehu taking the throne in 841. 
The significance of the Assyrian eponym system for the history of the 
whole of the Near East throughout the period it covers cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

Assyrian scribes also maintained lists of kings from the beginning 
of their history, noting their lengths of reign, and, in some cases, their 
relationships. Several set the Assyrian kings in parallel columns with 
their Babylonian contemporaries, naming a ‘vizier’ or ‘advisor’ for 


2 A. Millard, Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire, 910-612 BC (SAAS 2; Helsinki: The 
Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, University of Helsinki, 1994). 

3 M. Birot, “Les chroniques ‘assyriennes’ de Mari,” MARI 4 (1985) 219-42; J.-J. 
Glassner, Mesopotamian Chronicles (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004) 
160-65. 
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many of them. 4 From those lists and the eponym lists scribes could 
reckon how many years had elapsed between their own time and the 
reigns of earlier kings. Their calculations of these time-spans are some¬ 
times precise, sometimes schematic, based on ideal or round figures 
(cf. 1 Kgs 6:1). A few of these time-spans still defy attempts to under¬ 
stand them, but as more documents come to light, the schematiza- 
tion of some figures and the overall accuracy with which others were 
handed down becomes apparent. 5 

1.3. Assyrian Royal Inscriptions 

Most of the information that ancient Assyria supplies comes from 
compositions prepared to celebrate the achievements of the Assyrian 
kings. They were engraved upon stone stelae, on stone slabs lining 
palace walls, on rock faces and on stone or clay tablets to be buried in 
foundations. Clay prisms and barrels were inscribed with scores of lines 
of cuneiform text, often giving detailed accounts of campaigns and of 
building works. The term ‘annals’ is commonly applied to many of 
these texts, and for some kings there are year by year reports, which, 
however, may not cover every year. Other texts arrange events by 
region or topic, something which can be found within otherwise 
chronologically arranged accounts (e.g. the relationship between 
Ashurbanipal and Lydia). 6 These inscriptions normally begin with a 
bombastic introduction of the king, emphasizing his enjoyment of 
divine favor and his piety, claiming wherever possible that ‘what no 
previous king had done, I did’. Indeed, it is the prowess of the king 
and the blessing of the gods which are their main theme, for they were 
written in order to commend the king to present and future genera¬ 
tions. Such records were buried in foundations with the intention that 


4 See A. K. Grayson, “Konigslisten und Chroniken,” Reallexikon der Assyriologie 6 
(1981) 86-135, see 116-25. 

5 See H. Tadmor, “The Chronology of the Ancient Near East in the Second Mil¬ 
lennium BCE,” in B. Mazar (ed.), The World History of the Jewish People, 1st Series: 
Ancient Times, vol. II, The Patriarchs (Tel-Aviv: Massada Publishing Co., 1970) 69-71; 
J. A. Brinkman, Materials and Studies for Kassite History I (Chicago: Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, 1976) 8, n. 5; N. Na’aman, “Statements of Time-Spans by Babylonian and Assyr¬ 
ian Kings and Mesopotamian Chronology,” Iraq 46 (1984) 115-23; K. R. Veenhof, 
The Old Assyrian List of Year Eponyms from Karum Kanish and its Chronological 
Implications (Ankara: Turkish Historical Society, 2003) 51-52. 

6 R. Borger, Beitrdge zum Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996) 30-3. 
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later generations should recover them when they repaired the struc¬ 
tures, read the achievements of their predecessors, pray for their souls 
in the underworld and re-inter their records. Thus these are individual 
reports, written in the first person as if the king himself were speak¬ 
ing, without any clear continuity of events from one reign to the next. 
Reasons for going to war are always the hostility of the foe, or the dis¬ 
loyalty of the other party, breaking pacts made with Assyria (cf. 2 Kgs 
17:3, 4; 18:7, 13-16). 7 Enemy rulers would be captured and humili¬ 
ated, occasionally returned to their thrones; hostile towns would be 
reduced and looted. The kings often claim divine direction for their 
wars, sometimes through oracles or dreams, claiming that the gods 
marched beside them. There are rare references to events in much 
earlier reigns. Thus Shalmaneser III mentioned the Aramaean capture 
of Pitru (Pethor) and Mutkinu, on the mid-Euphrates, in the time of 
Ashur-rabi II (ca. 1013-973 BCE). 8 A few reports give the number 
of years that elapsed between one event and another: Sennacherib’s 
Bavian Inscription counts 418 years between the removal of certain 
divine statues from Assyria and their return. 9 

Relations with other rulers were regulated by treaties in which the 
Assyrian was usually the dominant partner. The examples known fol¬ 
low a basic pattern, different from that of the numerous second millen¬ 
nium treaty texts, with introduction, witnesses and oaths followed by 
the terms agreed or imposed and curses for disobedience. 10 While few 
of the treaties themselves survive, indirect references in the ‘annals’, 
especially to broken oaths, point to the existence of many others. The 
‘annals’ were written in the context of the treaties, the loyal partners 
being noted only when their tribute was recorded or they gave support 
to the Assyrian forces, the rebellious, their iniquities and their down¬ 
fall being recorded in detail. 

The neighboring kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia frequently con¬ 
tested their common border and a tablet from Ashurbanipal’s library 
in Nineveh lists the shifting of the line as one power or the other was 


7 B. Oded, War, Peace and Empire. Justifications for War in Assyrian Royal Inscrip¬ 
tions (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1992). 

8 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.102.2 ii. 36-38; 
CoS, 2.263. 

9 See J. A. Brinkman, A Political History of Post-Kassite Babylotiia 1158-722 BCE 
(Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1968) 84. 

10 S. Parpola & K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths (SAA, 2; 
Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1988). 
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dominant. 11 The information may have been derived from stelae set 
up to mark the line. 12 Two boundary stelae, discovered by accident in 
Turkey, exemplify the practice. 13 

1.4. Israel in Assyrian Sources 

Shalmaneser Ill’s western campaigns brought contact with Israel again 
when Jehu paid tribute, as mentioned. That is famously depicted on 
the Black Obelisk and also reported in three other inscriptions of Shal¬ 
maneser. In each case the king is called ‘son of Omri’, referring to the 
dynasty that he had supplanted and whose name the Assyrians applied 
to Israel following their encounter with Ahab, Omri’s son Qia-u-a mar 
l hu-um-ri-i) . 14 

After Shalmaneser’s reign, Assyria intervened less in the Levant for 
seventy years. Adad-Nirari III (ca. 810-783 BCE) claimed tribute from 
Mari’ of Damascus, Joash the Samarian, the Tyrians and Sidonians on 
one stele Qyu-’a-su miit sa-me-ri-na-a-a) and from Tyre, Sidon, Omri- 
land, Edom and Philistia on another, an event which is not given a 
date, but which other considerations indicate took place between 805 
and 796 BCE 15 When Tiglath-Pileser III seized the throne in 745 BCE a 
new era of Assyrian power began. He moved westwards in 742, against 
Arpad, capturing it in the third year of attack, 740. In 738 he received 
tribute from kings of the Levant, among them Rezin of Damascus 
and Menahem of Samaria (fme-ni-hi-im-me matm sa-me-ri-na-a-a). In 
734 Tiglath-Pileser attacked Rezin, capturing Damascus two years 
later and annexing it as a province. At that time, he reports, he con¬ 
quered Gilead, Galilee and Naphtali, deporting some of the people, 
deposed Pekah and placed Hoshea on the throne of Samaria: m ‘ ,t bit- 
hu-um-ri-a... 1 pa-qa-ha sarra-su-nu [...].. fa-u-si-i [a-na sarru-ti 
i\-na muhhi-su-nu as-kun, “The land of Bit-Humri...Peqah their king 


11 ‘The Synchronistic History’, A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles 
(Locust Valley: N. J. J. Augustin, 1975) n. 21; Glassner, Mesopotamian Chronicles, 
176-83. 

12 See A. Millard, review of A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles, 
JAOS 100 (1980) 364-68. 

13 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.104.2.3, 105.1; 
CoS, 2.272-73, 283-84; cf. 1 Kgs 15:7, 16-22. 

14 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.102.10 iv 11, 
88.1, 8.26’, 12.29; CoS, 2.268-70. 

15 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.104.7, 8; CoS, 
2.275-76. 
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[I/they killed?] and I installed Hoshea [as king] over them” and u-mas- 
si-[ru l pa-qa\-ha sarra-su-nu, “they overthrew Peqah their king.” 16 

Assyrian policies now included Israel and Judah, leaving them to 
manage their own affairs so long as their tribute was paid regularly 
and they remained loyal to Assyria. Israel’s failure resulted in Shal¬ 
maneser V’s attacks. No Assyrian records are available for his reign, 
but the Babylonian Chronicle (see below) has the entry, dl sd-ma-ra-’-in 
ih-te-pi, “he (Shalmaneser V) shattered Samaria”. The imposition of 
Assyrian rule was incomplete, or there was a rebellion, 17 for Sargon II’s 
texts frequently boast of the capture of the city. The earliest proclaims: 

[The people of Sa] maria, who conspired and [plotted] with a king [hos¬ 
tile] to me not to do service and not to bring tribute [to Assyria] and 
who did battle, with the power of the great gods, my lords, I fought 
against them. I counted as spoil 27,280 peop[le, together with their char¬ 
iots [...] and gods in which they trusted. I formed a unit with 200 of 
[their] chariots for my royal force and I settled the rest of them within 
Assyria. I restored Samaria and made it greater than before. I settled 
people from lands I had conquered in it. I appointed my officer as gov¬ 
ernor over them and counted them as Assyrians. 18 

Sargon also claims he took some action against Judah, titling him¬ 
self ‘subduer of distant Judah’, but gives no details. 19 It was his son, 
Sennacherib, who attacked Judah after her king, Hezekiah ( l ha-za-qi- 
a-ufha-za-qi-ia-a, mdt ya-u-da-a-a), took a pro-Egyptian stance and 
received an embassy from the Chaldaean rebel Merodach-baladan. 
Sennacherib’s ‘annals’, composed in various years from 700 BCE 
onwards, present the most extensive extra-biblical account of events 
also reported in the Books of Kings, his attack on Hezekiah who had 
stopped paying tribute and co-operated with the anti-Assyrian party 
in Ekron and with the king of Egypt. 20 The report appears to follow a 
chronological order, but it is likely that the loyal king of Ekron, Padi, 


16 H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III King of Assyria (Jerusalem: 
Israel Academy, 1994) 68, 89, 106, 140, 202; CoS, 2. 284-92. 

17 Cf. Ishmael’s assassination of the Babylonian appointee Gedaliah, 2 Kgs 25:25; 
Jer 40, 41. 

18 C. J. Gadd, “Inscribed Prisms of Sargon II from Nimrud,” Iraq 16 (1954) 173- 
201, see 179-80; CoS, 2.295-96. 

19 H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, I (Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1889) 168-73; 
CoS, 2.298. 

20 D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1924); CoS, 2.302-04. 
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who was imprisoned in Jerusalem, was not released until after Heze- 
kiah submitted, although Sennacherib records his liberation before the 
account of the attack on Hezekiah. 21 Sennacherib’s annals, together 
with his grandson Ashurbanipal’s, offer the most numerous cases 
of successive editions, revealing some of the techniques the compil¬ 
ers used in abridging accounts of earlier campaigns to gain space for 
later ones and re-arranging reports to include all events of one region 
together. 22 

Esarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son, listed Manasseh, king of Judah 
of Judah Qme-na-si-i sar mat ya-u-di, Nin. A v 55, dated 673 BCE) 
among his tributaries and the next king, Ashurbanipal, also included 
him among kings paying homage in 667 BCE Qmi-in-se-e sar mat ya- 
u-di, Prism C ii 39) the last mention of Judah in Assyrian texts. 

Augmenting the royal inscriptions are the reliefs carved on stelae set 
up in Assyrian and other towns (including Ashdod and Samaria 23 ) and 
decorating palace walls. The former depict kings in attitudes of rever¬ 
ence before emblems of the gods; the latter display Assyrian power on 
the battlefield and in the hunting ground. Most relevant to Kings is the 
series of reliefs from a central room of Sennacherib’s palace at Nineveh 
showing his siege and capture of Lachish in 701 BCE A caption over 
the central scene determines the identity of the town, which is other¬ 
wise not named in Sennacherib’s reports. 24 The sculptures of Tiglath- 
pileser III from his palace at Calah (now Nimrud), sculpted a few 
decades earlier, present isolated scenes of the despoiling of Ashtartu 
(Ashtaroth-Karnaim) and of Gezer. 25 


21 For discussions of narratives out of sequence, see W. J. Martin, “Dischronolo- 
gized Narrative in the Old Testament,” Congress Volume, Rome 1968 (VTSup, 17, 
1969) 179-86; D. A. Glatt, Chronological Displacement in Biblical and Related Litera¬ 
tures (Atlanta, Ga.; Scholars Press, 1992). 

22 See H. J. Tertel, Text and Transmission. An Empirical Model for the Literary 
Development of Old Testament Narratives (BZAW, 221; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994). 

23 See W. Horowitz, T. Oshima, S. Sanders, Cuneiform in Canaan. Cuneiform Sour¬ 
ces from the Land of Israel in Ancient Times (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
2006), under Ashdod, Ben Shemen, Qaqur, and Samaria; none now bear reliefs. 

24 R. D. Barnett, E. Bleibtreu, and G. Turner, Sculptures from the Southwest Palace 
of Sennacherib at Nineveh (London: British Museum Press, 1998) 101-5; D. Ussishkin, 
The Conquest of Lachish by Sennacherib (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University Institute of 
Archaeology, 1982). 

25 R. D. Barnett & M. Falkner, The Sculptures of...Tiglath-pileser III...from the 
Central and South-west Palaces at Nimrud (London: The British Museum, 1962) 30, 
no. 36; 24, no. 5a. 
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1.5. The Nature of the Assyrian Inscriptions 

The nature of the Assyrian royal inscriptions as propaganda for 
individual kings is obvious. Monuments in Assyrian palaces and in 
subjugated kingdoms proclaimed Assyria’s might to the local popu¬ 
lations, while clay prisms and cylinders were buried in foundations 
of major structures for future generations to discover and read when 
they repaired the buildings. All were written to glorify the king by 
relating his military successes, sometimes his prowess in the hunt 
and always his piety. The gods, in turn, ordain or approve the king’s 
actions through omens, dreams and oracles. Their ‘aura’ ( melammu ) 
may precede the army and cause the fear, flight or submission of ene¬ 
mies. There are even reports of divine intervention giving the Assyrian 
forces an advantage, as when a storm wiped out the remnants of an 
enemy fleeing from Sargon’s troops, 26 or routing an enemy without 
human involvement. The most remarkable of the latter is a report by 
Ashurbanipal. 

Tugdamme, a king of the mountains, a conceited Gutian, who revered 
no gods, trusted in his own might and mustered his army. He set up his 
camp for battle at the border of Assyria. (The gods of Assyria) were angry 
at his impudence and he infuriated them. At their mighty divine com¬ 
mand, fire fell from heaven and burnt him, his army and his camp. 

Tugdamme became afraid and in his anxiety withdrew his army and 
his camp and returned to his country. The fear of the (gods of Assyria) 
who helped me overwhelmed him and he sent his messengers to [make 
a] treaty... (A list of tribute follows). I had him swear a solemn oath not 
to breach the frontier of Assyria. Yet he broke the oath of the great gods 
[my lords] and crossed their frontier with evil intent against Assyria.... to 
set in Assyrian territory. The terrifying splendor of the weapons of Ashur 
my lord overwhelmed him and he went mad. In his despair he chewed 
his hands, half of his body was palsied(?), pain pierced his heart, his 
tongue..., his member fell off, and his life flowed away in misery and 
distress. [His men] slew each other with their weapons in panic, so they 
brought praise to Ashur, the great lord, my lord. 27 


26 D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1926-7) §155; see A. R. Millard, “The Old Testament and History,” 
Faith and Thought 110 (1983) 34-53, here 47. 

27 R. Borger, Beitrage zutn Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996) 285-88. 
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There is an overall consistency of literary style, characterization of the 
king and theology in those texts from the late second millennium BCE 
until the Fall of Nineveh. This continuity deserves to be noted in con¬ 
sidering the ‘deuteronomistic’ style in Hebrew history writing, notably 
in Kings. 

Beside the ‘annals’ and display inscriptions on palace walls, there 
are other types of text commemorating the kingly prowess. After some 
campaigns, kings wrote letters’ to their gods, relating their victories. 
The most extensive of these reports Sargon II’s campaign in Urartu in 
714 BCE It is an outstanding literary composition, describing the ter¬ 
rain and local customs as well as the conspiracies, treatment of friends 
and of enemies and battles. 28 Fragmentary tablets contain replies from 
gods to kings, asserting that they were responsible for the victories and 
others have poetical epics about some kings and their conquests. 29 

The royal inscriptions composed for new buildings usually include 
a text about the structure, stressing the king’s innovations and unpar¬ 
alleled devotion. This is common to both Assyrian and Babylonian 
royal inscriptions throughout the second and first millennia BCE. Par¬ 
ticular elements of the buildings may be mentioned, or the precious 
materials obtained for the construction. None are so comprehensive 
as the account of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kgs 6, 7), but other cuneiform 
tablets, dating from 1800 BCE onwards, bear impersonal descriptions 
of shrines or their component parts which are in some ways more 
similar to the Kings account and yet others specify the forms of divine 
statues. 30 

Their propagandistic character does not render the Assyrian royal 
inscriptions valueless as sources for the history of the times they 
describe, for cross-references with other sources, including biblical 
texts, usually corroborate them. Incidental testimony to their verac¬ 
ity is given by, for example, stone beads inscribed as booty from a 


28 F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la Huitieme Campagne de Sargon (Paris: 
Geuthner, 1912); English translation: Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia, §§139-178 and now B. R. Foster, Before the Muses. An Anthology of Akkadian 
Literature (3rd ed.; Bethesda, MD: CDL Press, 2005) 790-813. 

29 A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea, State Archives of Assyria 
3 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989) 108-15, 44-53. 

30 V. Hurowitz, I Have Built You an Exalted House. Temple Building in the Bible 
in the Light of Mesopotamian and Northwest Semitic Writings (JSOTSup, 115; Shef¬ 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992); F. Kocher, “Der babylonische Gottertypentext,” 
MIOF 1 (1953) 57-107. 
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city belonging to Hazael by Shalmaneser IIP 1 or from Arabian rulers 
by Sennacherib. 32 Administrative and legal documents from Nineveh 
and Nimrud refer to deportees from conquered lands serving in the 
Assyrian army (e.g. Samarians), 33 or list tribute or presents from sub¬ 
ject regions (e.g. from Ashdod, Edom, Gaza and Judah). 34 Such texts 
are only available for the last century or so of Assyrian power, but 
doubtless their counterparts existed in the 9th c. BCE, as they did in 
the 13th century. 35 

2. Babylonian Royal Inscriptions 

Babylonian rulers did not create ‘annals’ in the Assyrian style, but con¬ 
tinued the ancient practice of mentioning their deeds within records of 
their pious building works. Regrettably few Babylonian royal inscrip¬ 
tions are extant from reigns covering the period of the Books of Kings. 
One rare example gives the only picture of a Babylonian king men¬ 
tioned in Kings, Merodach-baladan. 36 

2.1. The Babylonian Chronicle Texts 

The Babylonian Chronicle is known from clay tablets copied in the 6th 
c. BCE and later. 37 Large tablets with two columns of writing on each 
face exist, covering the years 747-648 (Chronicle 1) and 556-539 BCE 
(Chronicle 7). Smaller tablets with a single column on each side cover 
various periods. 

In some cases, these smaller tablets overlap with, or share the same 
source as, the first of the larger tablets. Typical entries name the year, 


31 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.102.92. 

32 E. Frahm, “Perlen von den Randern der Welt,” in K. van Lerberghe and 
G. Voet (eds.), Languages and Cultures in Contact. At the Crossroads of Civilizations 
in the Syro-Mesopotamian Realm. Proceedings of the 42th RAI (Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 
79-99. 

33 S. M. Dailey and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser (London: 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984) 35; S. M. Dailey, “Foreign Chariotry and 
Cavalry in the Armies of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II,” Iraq 47 (1985) 31-48. 

34 Dailey and Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, no. 135. 

35 H. Freydank, “Zur Lage der deportierten Flurriter in Assyrien,” Altorientalische 
Forschungen 7 (1980) 89-117, see 102-3. 

36 Reproduced in ANET, no. 454. 

37 The standard edition is Grayson whose numbers are used here, A. K. Grayson, 
“Konigslisten und Chroniken,” Reallexikon der Assyriologie 6 (1981) 86-135; see also 
Glassner, Mesopotamian Chronicles; extracts are given in CoS, 1.467-68. 
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then relate one or more events, with greater or lesser amount of detail. 
From Chronicle 1, the entries for the years 728-722 BCE illustrate the 
style. 

The second year (of his reign over Babylon [727 BCE]) Tiglath-Pileser 
(III) died in the month Tebet. For (blank) 38 years Tiglath-Pileser ruled 
Akkad and Assyria, for two of those years he ruled in Akkad (Babylo¬ 
nia). On 25th of the month Tebet, Shalmaneser (V) ascended the throne 
in Assyria. He shattered Samaria. 

The fifth year (of his reign over Babylon (722 BCE) Shalmaneser (V) 
died in the month Tebet. For five years Shalmaneser ruled Akkad and 
Assyria. On the twelfth day of the month Tebet, Sargon (II) ascended the 
throne in Assyria. In the month Nisan, Merodach-baladan (II) ascended 
the throne in Babylon. 

The entries from smaller tablets for 605-604 BCE and 601-597 BCE 
show their style. 

[The twenty-first year (605-604 BCE)] the king of Akkad stayed in his 
country; Nebuchadnezzar his eldest son, the crown prince, [called] out 
the [army of Akkad], He took the head of his army and marched to 
Carchemish on the bank of the Euphrates. He crossed the river [to face 

the army of Egypt] which was camped at Carchemish. [.] they fought 

together and the army of Egypt fled before him and he [defeated] them. 
He defeated them utterly. In the region of Hamath the army of Akkad 
overtook the army of [Egypt] which had escaped from the defeat and 
had not been conquered. They defeated them so that not a single man 
[returned] home. At that time, Nebuchadnezzar conquered the whole 
of Hamath. For twenty-one years Nabopolassar ruled Babylon. On the 
eighth day of the month Ab he died. In the month Elul Nebuchadnezzar 
returned to Babylon and on the first day of the month Elul he ascended 
the royal throne in Babylon. 

The fourth year (601-600 BCE): the king of Akkad mustered his 
army and marched to Hattu-land. 39 [He marched about victoriously] in 
Hattu. In the month Kislev he took the head of his army and marched 
to Egypt. The king of Egypt heard and [mustered] his army. They fought 
one another on the battlefield and both sides suffered heavy losses. The 
king of Akkad and his army turned and [went back] to Babylon. 

The fifth year (600-599 BCE): the king of Babylon stayed at home. He 
refitted his numerous [chariots] and horses. 


38 The scribe did not enter the number of years of Tiglath-pileser’s reign (18), either 
because his source was damaged, or because he had not made the calculation, cf. 
1 Sam 13:1. 

39 Hattu or Hatti was a common term for the lands west of the Euphrates. 
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The sixth year (599-8 BCE): in the month Kislev, the king of Akkad 
mustered his army and marched to Hattu. He dispatched his army from 
Hattu and they went to the desert. They plundered extensively the pos¬ 
sessions animals and gods of the numerous Arabs. In the month Adar, 
the king went home. 

The seventh year (598-7 BCE): in the month Kislev, the king of Akkad 
mustered his army and marched to Hattu. He set his camp against the 
city of Judah and on the second day of the month Adar he took the city 
and captured its king. He appointed a king of his own choosing there, 
took heavy tribute and brought it into Babylon. 

Besides the tablets that report principally political and military matters, 
which continue into the Seleucid era, there are several others which 
concentrate upon such topics as the celebration or lapse of the New 
Year Festival (no. 16) and other religious rites and ominous phenom¬ 
ena (e.g. the appearance of wild animals on the streets of Babylon, no. 
17), or the reigns of earlier Babylonian kings, listing rulers with their 
places of burial (no. 18). All the copies stem from the first millennium 
BCE, so the existence of such chronicles in earlier periods remains to 
be proved, yet notice how the publication of Eponym Chronicles from 
Mari in 1985 proved the existence of that genre one thousand years 
older than the long-known Neo-Assyrian examples. 

The sources for the Babylonian Chronicle tablets are not extant. It is 
noteworthy that Chronicle 1 has a colophon which states that it is the 
‘first section, written like its exemplar, checked and collated’, names 
its owner, the scribe and gives a date in 500 BCE. One small Chronicle 
tablet has a colophon (no. 15). The text opens with an event in 694 
BCE, then gives information about the period 668-648 and follows 
those years with an entry for 984 BCE and another for 755-54 BCE. 
The colophon describes the last two entries, or perhaps the whole, as 
‘disparate entries’ from a writing-board. That may indicate the exis¬ 
tence of records kept on wax-covered boards which could be kept 
a jour. The entries evidently depend upon sources contemporary with 
the events. 40 One other form of chronicle is known from the first 
millennium BCE from the 6th century onwards, the ‘Astronomical 
Diaries’ in which observations of celestial phenomena are precisely 
recorded and, sometimes, terrestrial events. These ‘diaries’, probably 


40 Note here the references in the book of Esther to a chronicle of events main¬ 
tained through the reign of Xerxes: Esther 4:23; 6:1-2. 
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created to supply information for compiling compendia of omens, 
may have been sources for the ‘chronicles’. Whether or not they had 
counterparts in earlier centuries is unknown. 

The reasons for writing these texts are disputed, speculation rang¬ 
ing widely. Private historical research is one possibility; they may be 
part of an antiquarian bent apparent also in some 6th century royal 
inscriptions. Collecting information for creating compendia of omens 
is another reason favored by some. On the other hand, one ‘Chroni¬ 
cle of Early Kings’ (no. 20) has entries apparently drawn from omen 
collections. 

Whatever their sources or their purposes, the Babylonian Chroni¬ 
cles are agreed to be impersonal, factual and unbiased records. 

Some chronicle-like fragments were discovered in the Assyrian cap¬ 
ital, Ashur, written in the Middle Assyrian period (c. 1500-1000 BCE). 
Although only scraps, they attest the compilation of such records in 
the second millennium BCE by Assyrian scribes and may be paralleled 
by the historical introductions of contemporary Hittite treaties. 41 

One text often counted among the Babylonian Chronicles, known 
as the ‘Weidner Chronicle’, is now seen actually to be in the form of a 
letter from one Babylonian king to another, about 1850 BCE, although 
it probably originated five centuries or more later. 42 The writer advises 
his colleague in Babylon to sustain the cult of Marduk, illustrating 
from the careers of selected previous kings how the god dealt with 
them according to their respect for him. This is the closest Akkadian 
texts come to the concept of God active in history evident throughout 
Kings. 43 


41 See G. Beckman, Hittite Diplomatic Texts (2nd ed.; Atlanta, Georgia: Scholars 
Press, 1999). 

42 CoS, 1.468-70. 

43 F. N. H. al-Rawi, “Tablets from the Sippar Library, I: The ‘Weidner Chronicle’: A 
Supposititious Royal Letter Concerning a Vision,” Iraq 52 (1990) 1-14; B. T. Arnold, 
“The Weidner Chronicle and the Idea of History in Israel and Mesopotamia” in A. R. 
Millard, J. K. Hoffmeier and D. W. Baker, Faith, Tradition and History. Old Testament 
Historiography in Its Ancient Near Eastern Context (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 
1994) 129-48. 
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3. West Semitic Texts 

Rulers of the small kingdoms of the Levant had stone monuments 
engraved with their names and their actions, usually their pious deeds, 
in alphabetic script and, mostly, West Semitic languages. 44 These mon¬ 
uments have been found haphazardly, some sites producing several 
(e.g. Byblos, Zincirli), others fragments (Dan, Samaria, Jerusalem), 
some none (e.g. Hamath). Continuing occupation also precludes or 
hinders recovery of inscriptions at major sites like Damascus, Tyre 
and Sidon. 

Byblos is the only site to have yielded royal inscriptions of the 
10th c. BCE. Apart from Ahirom’s famous sarcophagus, four stones 
attest the devotion of a series of kings to the goddess of Byblos. All 
are brief, two superimposed on Egyptian statues which afford a close 
date for them. The 9th century provides longer texts. Most famous and 
most significant is the Moabite Stone. 45 Mesha, king of Moab (2 Kgs 
3), celebrated his victory over Israelite towns north of his realm, by 
erecting his stele to honor his god Chemosh. 

I am Mesha, king of Moab... Omri was king of Israel and he oppressed 
Moab for a long time because Chemosh was angry with his land. His 
son succeeded him. He, too, said “I will oppress Moab”. He said this 
in my time, but I prevailed over him and his house and Israel perished 
completely, forever. Now Omri had taken all the land of Madaba. He 
lived in it through his time and half the time of his son, forty years, but 
Chemosh restored it in my time.... Now the Gadites had always lived in 
the land of ‘Ataroth and the king of Israel had rebuilt ‘Ataroth for him¬ 
self, but I fought against the town and took it, and I killed all the people 
of the town, to satisfy Chemosh and Moab.... Now Chemosh said to me, 
“Go and take Nebo from Israel”. So I went at night and fought against 
it from daybreak until noon. I seized it and killed everyone in it, seven 
thousand native men, foreign men, native women, foreign women, and 
concubines, for I devoted it to ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. I took from there the 
vessels of Yhwh and dragged them before Chemosh. Now the king of 
Israel had built Yahaz, and he occupied it while he was fighting against 
me, but Chemosh drove him out from before me. I took from Moab two 
hundred men, its whole unit. I took it up against Yahaz and captured it 
to annex it to Dibon... 


44 The Neo-Hittite inscriptions have many similarities to the West Semitic ones, 
but will not be covered here, see K. A. Kitchen, ‘The Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of the 
Neo-Hittite States (c. 1200-700 BC). A Fresh Source of Background to the Hebrew 
Bible,’ OuSt 52 (2005) 117-34. 

45 CoS, 2.137-8. 
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The inscription continues with an account of building operations writ¬ 
ten in a slightly different style, suggesting that the ‘military’ narrative 
may have been drawn from a chronicle of some sort. 

The Aramaean Tel Dan Stele 46 has provoked discussion over its ref¬ 
erence to ‘the house of David’ (byt dwd), although there is no good 
reason to doubt it means the dynasty ruling in Jerusalem, founded by 
David. The proximity of the phrase in the text to ‘Israel’ and its con¬ 
sistency with the common way of naming a ruling house ensure that. 
The incomplete inscription marks a victory which led to the inclusion 
of Dan in the realm, probably, of Damascus under Hazael. 47 Hazael, 
it may be noted in passing, is attested in Aramaic only by brief dedi¬ 
cations on objects of ivory and bronze found in Assyrian palaces at 
Arslan Tash and Nimrud and in Greek temples in Samos and Euboea, 48 
the latter including a brief ‘annalistic’ note, ‘in the year that our lord 
crossed the river’. 49 A different triumph caused Zakkur of Hamath to 
erect a stele at Afis, south of Aleppo. 50 

I am Zakkur, king of Hamath and Luash. I was a man of ‘Anah and 
Ba'lshamayn [raised] me and stood beside me and Ba'lshamayn made 
me king over Hazrach. Then Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king of Aram, 
united against me s[even]teen kings...they and their armies. All these 
kings laid siege to Hazrach... I raised my hands to Badshamayn and 
Badshamayn answered me. Badshamayn spoke to me through seers and 
diviners. “Do not be afraid. Since I have made [you king, I will stand] 
beside you, I will save you...” 

The stone is broken, so details of Zakkur’s salvation are unknown. It 
is likely that Assyrian intervention rescued him; an Assyrian stele of 
Adad-Nirari III (810-783 BCE) defines the frontier between Zakkur 
and the kingdom of Arpad, one of his attackers. 51 Comparison has 
often been made with the ‘savior’ and salvation God granted Israel in 
the time of Jehoahaz (2 Kgs 13:5, 23). 

Alliances were solemnized by treaties and the terms of one are pre¬ 
served in Aramaic on three incomplete stelae found at Sefire, south-east 


46 CoS, 2.161-2. 

47 Cf. 2 Kgs 13:3, 24, 25. 

48 CoS, 2.162-3. 

49 F. Bron and A. Lemaire, “Les inscriptions arameennes de Hazael,” Revue 
d’Assyriologie 83 (1989) 35-54. 

50 CoS, 2.155. 

51 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC, II, A.0.104.2; CoS, 
2.272. 
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of Aleppo. The partners were Bar-ga’yah, king of KTK, as yet uniden¬ 
tified, and his vassal Mati’el of Arpad. 52 Mati’el was also a party to a 
treaty with Adad-Nirari V of Assyria (754-45 BCE) 53 that may have 
preceded the Sefire texts, for the Assyrians laid siege to Arpad from 743 
until they captured it in 741. The Sefire stelae contain extensive curses 
should Mati’el or his descendants break the treaty. These curses draw 
on the same tradition as the mid-9th century inscription of Hadad- 
yithi of Gozan and part of a stele from Bukan in north-west Iran, 54 a 
tradition shared with Assyrian and Babylonian treaties and other texts 
reaching back into the second and even the third millennium BCE and 
reflected in Deuteronomy. 

A group of Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions set up by kings of 
Sam’al attest a dynasty lasting from ca. 900 to 720 BCE. The Phoeni¬ 
cian inscription of Kilamuwa, ca. 835 BCE, opens with a list of prede¬ 
cessors, each described as ‘ineffectual’ (bl pi) and tells how, faced with 
more powerful enemies, he overcame his land’s weakness by buying 
the king of Assyria’s help to defeat them. Consequently, his kingdom 
prospered, so he became a father to his people and ‘a man who had 
never seen the face of a sheep, I made the owner of a flock.’ 55 Ahaz of 
Judah’s ‘hiring’ of Tiglath-pileser’s help when threatened by Damascus 
and Samaria is comparable (2 Kgs 16) and Kilamuwa’s description of 
his eventual prosperity recalls the comment on Solomon’s reign when 
‘silver was not reckoned valuable’ (1 Kgs 10:21). 

Later Sam’al experienced a palace revolt. A king and seventy ‘broth¬ 
ers’ or ‘kinsmen’ (yhy ’bh) were killed, but one of the royal line survived 
to secure the throne, with Assyrian help, as Panamuwa II. 56 Sustain¬ 
ing the local dynasty so long as it remained loyal may have been an 
Assyrian promise in making that arrangement. As a vassal Panamuwa 
was required to support his suzerain against his enemies and it was in 
that role that Panamuwa died, fighting beside Tiglath-Pileser when he 
attacked Damascus in 732 BCE. His son recorded this with pride in 
the memorial he carved for his father. 57 That son, Bar-Rakib, tells, in 


52 CoS, 2.213-17. 

53 S. Parpola & K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths (SAA, 2; 
Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1988) no. 2. 

54 CoS, 2.153; 3.219, cf. K. L. Younger in 3.xxxvii-xxxix. 

55 CoS, 2.153; 3.219, cf. K. L. Younger in 3.xxxvii-xxxix. 

56 Cf. Jehu’s massacre of Ahab’s seventy ‘sons’ (2 Kgs 10) and the rescue of Joash 
(2 Kgs 11). 

57 CoS, 2.158-60. 
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his own inscription, of his greatest moment when he, like his father, 
ran beside the Assyrian emperor’s chariot. 58 

The harvest of ancient Hebrew inscriptions is meager and none 
can be labeled ‘historical’. Despite its anonymity, the Siloam Tunnel 
inscription, usually associated with Hezekiah’s hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing (2 Kgs 20:20), has a simple narrative style which could be drawn 
from a memoir of some sort, but could equally well be an example of 
a report spoken, then written. 59 The seals of servants of Hoshea and 
Ahaz and bullae of Ahaz and Hezekiah themselves join other West 
Semitic seals or bullae of kings or their servants as testimonies to the 
existence of those rulers. 60 

The Books of Kings find productive points of comparison among the 
texts from Assyria and Babylonia and the Levant in genre and in con¬ 
tent. There are chronicle-like records of lengths of reign, royal lineage, 
of deaths, natural or otherwise, and places of burial. Campaign reports 
may be brief or lengthy, descriptions of royal building works may give 
considerable detail. Events may be presented in a direct factual style or 
phrased as acts of divine intervention. Assyrian kings reported their 
achievements which, they believed, or hoped, would please their gods 
and so engaged in a form of self-assessment. Transposing some of the 
West Semitic inscriptions, in particular, from the first to the third per¬ 
son produces narratives that are very similar to some in Kings in style 
and expression. 61 There is, however, no trace of the impersonal judg¬ 
ment which pervades Kings, ‘he did evil in the eyes of Yhwh.’ Despite 
the extent of common material, Kings remains unique among ancient 
near eastern historical writing. The mixture of military, political, legal 
and social affairs in an overtly religious narrative, including accounts 
of the activities of prophets, is unrivalled. The uniqueness of Kings 
stems from the writers’ theology. They believed the one, transcendent 
God of Israel had acted to make a covenant with his people and had 


58 CoS, 2.160-61. 

59 See J. Renz and W. Rollig, Handbuch der althebrdischen Epigraphik, I (Darm¬ 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1995) 178-89, see n. 1. 

60 See R. Deutsch, Biblical Period Hebrew Bullae. The Joseph Chaim Kaufman Col¬ 
lection (Tel Aviv: Archaeological Center Publications, 2003) 13-19, 46-47 for seals of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah and servants of Jeroboam, Hoshea, Uzziah, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
(assuming all are genuine). 

61 See A. R. Millard, “Israelite and Aramaean History in the Light of Inscriptions,” 
Tyndale Bulletin 41 (1990) 261-75, reprinted in V. P. Long (ed.), Israel’s Past in Pres¬ 
ent Research (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1999) 129-40. 
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continued to act according to the terms of that covenant generation 
after generation, bringing prosperity to the loyal, disaster to the apos¬ 
tate. Far from glorifying the achievements of the kings, those writers 
aimed to show that their unfaithfulness to that covenant was the rea¬ 
son both Israel and Judah were destroyed, yet they demonstrated their 
conviction that God had not abandoned his people by the final fact 
they recorded, the elevation of captive Jehoiachin to eat at the table of 
the king of Babylon. 
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1. Moab in the Bible and Ancient Inscriptions 1 
Paul-Eugene Dion 

The Bible projects a rather negative view of Israel’s Transjordanian 
neighbors, the Moabites. A short and late book does tell of Ruth “the 
Moabitess” (Ruth 1:22), who stood by her widowed mother-in-law 
and counted King David among her descendants; but the Moabites 
are often depicted in shocking imagery. Their god Kemosh {kms, 
purely consonantal spelling in the native inscriptions) 2 is said to be 
filth ( siqqus ; 1 Kgs 11:7; 2 Kgs 23:13), and the name “Moab” {mb), 
which in reality is a geographical name, 3 is traced back to the inces¬ 
tuous offspring of Lot and his daughter (Gen 19:36-37). According 
to biblical legends, Eglon fglwn), an early king who encroached on 
Israelite territory, was so disgustingly fat that Ehud’s dagger sank 
entirely, handle and all, into his belly (Judg 3:21-22); Mesha, a later 
king, offered up his firstborn son as an ‘old sacrifice on the rampart of 
his besieged stronghold (2 Kgs 3:26-27); and one of his successors had 
the bones of an Edomite king burnt into lime (Amos 2:1). It comes 
as no surprise when the “Apocalypse of Isaiah” pictures the Moabites 


1 In this short presentation, no attempt can be made to discuss every piece of 
relevant information. For more complete presentations, see above all A. Dearman 
(ed.), Studies in the Mesha Inscription and Moab (Archaeology and Biblical Studies, 
2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989); M. Weippert, “Moab,” RlA 8 (1993-1997) 318-325, 
and B. Routledge, Moab in the Iron Age: Hegemony, Polity, Archaeology (Archaeology, 
Culture and Society; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004). 

2 Most famous among those is an inscription of King Mesha (a traditional reading 
of ms‘), often called the “Moabite Stone;” henceforward, MI. For a convenient edition 
and abundant commentaries, see A. Dearman (ed.), Studies in the Mesha Inscription 
and Moab. A. Lemaire’s promised official edition of the Louvre’s monument has not 
yet appeared. 

3 This was well known to the Biblical writers, who only used the expression “sons 
of Moab” in the late legend of 2 Chr 20 (contrast the numerous examples of “sons of 
Ammon”), while Jer 48:28, 43 has “inhabitant(s) of Moab.” 
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of the last days in the manure pit, gasping for breath under YHWH’s 
trampling (Isa 25:10-11). 

The book of Genesis sketches the character of the early inhabitants 
of Edom, as embodied in their very physical and hot-tempered fore¬ 
father, the hunter Esau (Gen 25; 27; 33); but there is no such portrayal 
of Israel’s other relatives, the Ammonites and Moabites. Apart from 
the malevolent traits just recited, one has to comb the Hebrew Bible 
minutely to find a few hints at those people’s occupations. Thus, one 
can learn that Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheep-breeder ( ndqed ) 4 on 
a grand scale; 2 Kgs 3:4 reports that he used to deliver to the king of 
Israel a tribute of a hundred thousand lambs, and the wool of a hun¬ 
dred thousand rams. 5 According to his own inscription (MI, lines 1-2), 
he hailed from Dibon ( dybn ), in the region where the sons of Gad had 
reportedly built their sheep pens (Num 32:34). Clearly also, the Moab¬ 
ites of Sibma ( sbmh ; near Heshbon) 6 exploited excellent vineyards and 
enjoyed their produce (Isa 16:8-10 // Jer 48:32-33). 7 

Moab, along with Judah and other neighboring nations, nearly got 
itself implicated in a couple of attempts to break Mesopotamian dom¬ 
ination, first Assyrian (Sargon II’s Nineveh Prism, relative to Ashdod’s 
revolt in 712) 8 and then, Babylonian (Jer 27:3, about a conspiratorial 
summit in 594); but Biblical texts give more prominence to a series of 
conflicts between Moabites and Israelites, 9 strewn throughout the bib¬ 
lical record. Some, as the Eglon affair (see above), belong to early, and 
many would say, legendary, times. In the days of Moses, King Balaq 
summoned Balaam to put a curse on Israel (Num 22:4-6). 10 Balaam’s 
compliance came to nothing, but the seduction of Moabite women 


4 On this term see M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings (AB, 11; New York: Double¬ 
day, 1988) 43. 

5 On Moab’s tribute of lambs, see also Isa 16:1. The 19th century traveller H. B. 
Tristram left eye-witness comments on sheep breeding in the same area, which lend 
a modicum of plausibility to the biblical figures {The Land of Moab. Travels and Dis¬ 
coveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan [London: John Murray, 2nd 
ed. 1874] 223-24). 

6 Jerome, commentary on Isa 16:8. 

7 Long after the disappearance of Moab, the inhabitants of the Madaba plains still 
cultivated superb vineyards; the vine plays a central role in the numerous mosaics 
from Byzantine times published in M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan (Amman: 
American Center of Oriental Research, 1993). 

8 See S. Timm, Moab zwischen den Machten. Studien zu historischen Denkmalern 
und Texten (AAT, 17; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1989) 334-37. 

9 For conflicts also involving the Edomites see 2 Kgs 3; Amos 2:1. 

10 This story became a pretext for banning Moabites from Israelite worship “even 
to the tenth generation” (Deut 23:3). 
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brought disaster upon Israelites at Baal Peor (Num 25:1-3). After 
using the Moabites’ hospitality (1 Sam 22:3-4), David subdued them 
(2 Sam 8:2), as Saul had done before him (1 Sam 14:47). There were 
Moabite women once again among the foreign wives who led Solo¬ 
mon astray (1 Kgs 11:1-8). In later, and definitely historical times - if 
not always in strictly historical narratives - the tale of Moabite mis¬ 
chief continues. Elisha legends tell of an Israel-Judah-Edom coalition’s 
attempt to repress Mesha’s rebellion against the declining Omrides 
(2 Kgs 3), and of Moabite forays west of the Jordan (2 Kgs 13:20-21) in 
the wake of Hazael’s humiliation of Israel. 11 Moabite raids also struck 
Judah when Jehoiakim fell foul of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kgs 24:1-2). 
This litany of grievances was still present to Nehemiah’s memory, and 
provoked his anger against his co-religionists who had married Moab¬ 
ites after the fall of the Judahite kingdom (Neh 13:23-27). 

Deuteronomy states that YHWH himself 12 had settled the Moab¬ 
ites in a territory called ‘Ar, of which they were not to be dispos¬ 
sessed; it was accessed by crossing the river Zered (wadi al-Hasa) 
from Edomite territory (Deut 2:1-18). Except perhaps for the Omride 
expedition narrated in 2 Kgs 3, this Moabite heartland was constantly 
respected - to such an extent that the biblical writers could name but 
a paltry number of Moabite toponyms (Qir, Qir-Heres/Hareset, the 
Ascents of Luhit and Horonayim), and did not leave any clear indica¬ 
tion about their location. Very different was the situation with regard 
to the land of Madaba (biblical mydb’; mhdb’ in the MI) and other 
territories located north of the deep canyon of the river Arnon (’ rnwn; 
now Wadi al-Mujib) - the area often called misdr (plateau), or ‘arbdt 
moab (steppes of Moab). 

We are told that, when Moses brought Israel up from Egypt, any¬ 
thing north of the Arnon, west of the Ammonite country, and south 
of the river Jabbok ( ybwq ; modern Zarqa), belonged to the Amorites 


11 An unprovenanced Moabite inscription (S. Ahituv, “A New Moabite Inscription,” 
Israel Museum Studies in Archaeology 2(2003), 3-10) mentions Ammonite prisoners 
and opens new perspectives on Transjordanian conflicts during the eighth century; see 
also, A. J. Dearman, “Moab and Ammon: some observations on their relationship in 
light of a new Moabite inscription,” in P. Bienkowski (ed.), Studies on Iron Age Moab 
and Neighbouring Areas in Honour of Michele Daviau (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, 
Supplement 29, Leuven: Peeters, 2009), 97-116. 

12 Contrast Judg 11:24, where a biblical writer candidly ascribes the conquests of 
the Moabites to their god Kemosh. The speaker is Jephthah, allegedly addressing the 
Ammonites (w. 14-15); but his mention of Kemosh and Balaq (v. 25), as well as 
the geographical presuppositions of v. 26, clearly betray a text written with Moab in 
mind. 
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and their king Sihon ( syhwn ), who ruled from Heshbon ( Hsbwn , now 
Hisban; Num 21:1-32; Deut 2:24-37; Judg 11:19-22). After defeat¬ 
ing Sihon, Moses gave this country - Heshbon, Madaba and all - to 
the tribes of Gad and Reuben (Num 32:33-38; Josh 13:15-28, cf. w. 
8-10). A passage of Numbers volunteers that Sihon had himself taken 
that area from the first king of Moab (Num 21:26), hinting that it 
was fair game to Israel once the Moabites had lost it to a third party. 
Afterwards, according to another narrative (Judg 11:26), Israel had 
remained in possession of the whole area north of the Arnon for three 
hundred years. However, the very story of Eglon seizing Jericho (“the 
City of Palms,” Judg 3:13) 13 makes one wonder if, even in Israelite 
memory, the Moabites had really given up on Heshbon and the rich 
plain of Madaba. 

The ethnic and political geography of this disputed area remains 
very obscure until ca. 840 BCE, the time of King Mesha. Early inscrip¬ 
tions external to the Bible are silent about Moab, but for two or three 
mentions of Mw-’-b(w) and perhaps one of Dibon in inscriptions 
of Ramesses II, 14 without any specific relevance to the Heshbon and 
Madaba area. Biblical texts like Num 32 and Josh 13, which assign this 
region to the tribes of Gad and Reuben, disagree among themselves 
and contain many internal discrepancies. 15 

The Reubenites are so completely absent from all events of the best- 
documented period of ancient Israel (beginning in the 9th century), 16 
that one may doubt if they ever existed, or were not absorbed by their 


13 See R. de Vaux, The Early History of Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1978) 809; 
B. Halpern, The First Historians (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988) 69, n. 2. 

14 See J. M. Miller, “Early Monarchy in Moab?” in P. Bienkowski (ed.), Early Edom 
and Moab. The Beginning of the Iron Age in Southern Jordan (Sheffield: J. R. Collis, 
1992) 77-91, spec. 77-78. For more elaborate discussions see, e.g., K. A. Kitchen, 
“Ancient Egyptian Evidence on Ancient Jordan,” in Bienkowski, Ancient Edom and 
Moab, 21-34; S. Timm, Moab zwischen den Mdchten. Studien zu historischen Denk- 
malern und Texten, 5-60. This exceedingly difficult evidence cannot be discussed 
here. 

15 As richly demonstrated by M. Wiist, Untersuchungen zu den siedlungsgeographi- 
schen Texten des Alten Testaments. I, Ostjordanland (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1975). See, 
more recently, the very cautious and moderate remarks of B. MacDonald, “East of the 
Jordan.” Territories and Sites of the Hebrew Scriptures (Boston: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 2000), spec. 110-111; 134; and Routledge, Moab in the Iron Age, 
44-48. 

16 In 2 Kgs 10:33 they only appear in a sweeping statement of Israel’s traditional 
claims over Transjordan, clearly derived from Deut 3:12-13. One must also disregard 
what the late, fiction-prone Chronicler has to say about Reubenites in passages such 
as 1 Chr 5:4-10, 26; 6:63-64. 
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neighbors early on. It is also remarkable that the MI, which deals at 
length with Mesha’s thrust north of the Arnon against the king of 
Israel, never says a word about Reuben. In spite of all the grammatical 
ambiguities of MI, lines 10-11, Mesha’s narrative also casts a doubt 
on the genuinely Israelite character of the Gadites. When he boasts of 
conquering Atarot (‘ trt ), Mesha first mentions that the “men of Gad” 
had lived in the “land of Atarot” from time immemorial, before the 
king of Israel “built” (or re-built?) Atarot for himself (or for them?). 
This grammatically very ambiguous statement can be taken to imply 
that, previous to the Israelite king’s initiative, the “men of Gad” had 
been on their own in western Transjordan, as a separate, native ethnic 
group. 17 

What is certain is that Mesha’s conquests north of the Arnon were 
anything but a fleeting episode. The massa oracles against Moab in 
Isaiah 15-16 and Jeremiah 48 (which, in part, repeats Isaiah) name as 
Moabite a number of towns, including Heshbon and Madaba, which 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua and Judges attributed to Gad and 
Reuben. These oracles are difficult to date, but some sections may go 
back to the 7th or even the 8th century. By then, Moab was already 
under Assyrian tutelage 18 and, as it never attempted in earnest to throw 
the yoke, its territorial limits remained unchanged. 19 

Those long-lasting results of Mesha’s military activity would be dif¬ 
ficult to understand, if they did not rest upon precedents and demo¬ 
graphic affinities, and the MI actually claims as much. In lines 4-9, 
Mesha presents his conquests as repossession. In his view, the Israelite 
domination of those regions was only due to a temporary anger of 
Kemosh with his land (lines 4-5); it was Kemosh who had allowed 
Omri (886-875 BCE) to take control of the land of Madaba for a while 
(lines 7-8). In other words, this area was Kemosh land, i.e., Moabite 
land, and the Israelite presence but a recent intrusion. 


17 See also the more daring suggestion of N. Na’aman, “King Mesha and the Foun¬ 
dation of the Moabite Monarchy,” IEJ 47 (1997) 83-92, spec. 87. 

18 A list of tributaries of Tiglath-Pileser III names a Moabite king Salamanu among 
vassals who submitted in 734. See H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III 
King of Assyria (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994) 170- 
171 (Calah Summary Inscription No. 7, reverse, line 10’). 

19 On the Assyrian domination in Moab, see J. M. Miller (ed.), Archaeological 
Survey of the Kerak Plateau (American Schools of Oriental Research Archaeologi¬ 
cal Reports, No. 1; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 10-11; E. A. Knauf, “The Cultural 
Impact of Secondary State Formation: The Cases of the Edomites and Moabites,” in 
Bienkowski (ed.), Early Edom and Moab, 47-54, spec. 50-51; Routledge, Moab in the 
Iron Age, 201-205. In greater detail, Timm, Moab zwischen den Machten, 303-399. 
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It is important however not to be naively taken in by Mesha’s 
propaganda. His account has the advantage of being contemporary 
with the events, and it agrees to an extent with the prophetic narrative 
in 2 Kgs 3, which tells of an unsuccessful Israelite attempt to put down 
his “rebellion;” but this stele is written in the well-known self-lauda¬ 
tory and self-legitimizing style of all the “historical” royal inscriptions 
of the ancient Near East. 20 

What seems most likely is that, until Mesha organized it as a strong 
state, not wanting in any of the structures displayed by the other 
Levantine kingdoms, the kingdom of Moab, 21 and especially its better- 
known northern part, had been a patchwork of “lands” (’rs) such as the 
“land of Madaba” (Mesha, lines 7-8) or the “land of Atarot” (Mesha, 
line 10), 22 with a number of tribal groups pasturing their flocks in the 
drier margins of the country. 23 As Sukkot and Penuel in the Trans¬ 
jordanian saga of Gideon (Judg 8:4-9), those “lands” were basically 
autonomous, and spoke more or less distinctive dialects. Even Mesha, 
who brought the whole country under his rule, testifies to a remain¬ 
ing lower-level segmentation by introducing himself as a “Dibonite” 
( hdybny ; MI, lines 1-2), never simply as a “Moabite.” 

Traces of this phenomenon are still apparent in the linguistic 
diversity of the Moabite landscape even after Mesha’s conquests. 24 Best 
known is the language of Mesha’s monumental inscriptions, the MI 


20 See J. F. Drinkard, “The Literary Genre of the Mesha Inscription,” in A. Dearman 
(ed.), Studies in the Mesha Inscription and Moab (Archaeology and Biblical Studies, 
No. 2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 131-54. 

21 Mesha had at least one predecessor as “king of Moab,” his father, whose name is 
restored as krnsyt on the basis of the damaged first lines of the MI and the al-Karak 
inscription (first published by W. L. Reed and F. V. Winnett, “A Fragment of an Early 
Moabite Inscription from Kerak,” BASOR 172 [1963] 1-9). 

22 For examples of this social and geographical phenomenon see P.-E. Dion, Les 
Arameens a Edge dufer. Histoire politique et structures sociales (Etudes Bibliques, N.S. 
34; Paris: Gabalda, 1997) 31. 

23 See A. Dearman, “Settlement Patterns and the Beginning of the Iron Age in 
Moab,” in P. Bienkowski (ed.), Early Edom and Moab , 65-75, spec. 73. 

24 Elsewhere in Jordan, this situation has a good analogy in the curious language 
(apparently, unusual Aramaic) of the plaster inscriptions discovered at Deir ‘Alla in 
the Jordan Valley, a more northerly region of Transjordan, claimed by Israel and 
adjacent to the Ammonite country. This material was first edited by J. Hoftijzer and 
G. van der Kooij, The Aramaic Texts from Deir Alla (Leiden: Brill, 1976). Its lin¬ 
guistic classification gave rise to a wide spectrum of opinions, many of which are 
discussed in J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij (eds.), The Balaam Text from Deir 
Alla Re-Evaluated. Proceedings of the Symposium Held in Leiden 21-24 August 1989 
(Leiden: Brill, 1991). 
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and the Karak fragment, so close to Hebrew in grammar, vocabulary 
and script, that it is traditionally regarded as a Hebrew dialect. 25 Two 
more basalt fragments, found at important Moabite sites (Dibon; 26 
al-Balu‘), 27 are too incomplete for any serious assessment. In con¬ 
trast to this material stands the small but growing corpus from Khir- 
bat al-Mudayna Thamad in northern Moab. 28 Two very fragmentary 
inscriptions incised on ostraca (1996; 1997) exhibit, among their few 
preserved letters, a yod very different from that of Mesha; this letter 
has a small head and a long tail, curving behind. Much more import¬ 
ant is an inscription discovered in a small temple in 1999. 29 The text 
is carefully incised on two of the fifteen facets of a polygonal drum, 
forming part of a candelabrum-shaped incense altar. The seven words, 
without word-dividers, are reasonably well preserved. The verb *‘sh 
(“to make”), is simply s', without any vowel-letter (contrast bnh, “he 
built,” MI line 18), and the relative pronoun is the Phoenician-like s, 
in contrast to the Hebrew-like sr used on MI line 29. The script as 
well is peculiar; the letters yod, taw, and even lamed differ markedly 
from the script used by Mesha, and the yod also differs completely 
from those on the ostraca of 1996 and 1997. The 2004 digging season 
brought to light another short inscription, incised in large letters on 
both sides of a limestone tablet; its decipherment by M. Weigl shows 
some palaeographic affinities with the MI. 30 


25 Apart from minor differences of vocabulary, the main departures from biblical 
Hebrew reside in a masculine plural ending -n; a hiphtael conjugation (e.g., hlthm, 
MI line 19), and a more extensive monophthongization of diphtongs. See the detailed 
discussions of R. Garr, Dialect Geography of Syria-Palestine, 1000-586 B.C.E. (Phila¬ 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985); K. P. Jackson, “The Language of the 
Mesha Inscription,” in A. Dearman (ed.), Studies in the Mesha Inscription and Moab, 
96-130. Both writers agree on the very close affinities of Mesha’s language for biblical 
Hebrew; Garr emphasizes some affinities for Aramaic, while Jackson would give more 
prominence to Phoenician affinities. 

26 Edited by R. E. Murphy, “A Fragment of an Early Moabite Inscription from 
Dibon,” BASOR 125 (1952) 20-23. 

27 Edited by F. Zayadine, “The Moabite Inscription,” ADA] 30 (1986) 302-304. 

28 There are six sites in central Jordan named Khirbat al-Mudayna, see J. M. Miller, 
“Six Khirbet el-Medeinehs in the Region East of the Dead Sea,” BASOR 276 (1989) 
25-28. Khirbat al-Mudayna on the Wadi ath-Thamad (known here as Khirbat al- 
Mudayna Thamad) is the northernmost of these sites. 

29 See P. E. Dion and P. M. M. Daviau, “An Inscribed Incense Altar of Iron Age II 
at Hirbet el-Mudeyine (Jordan),” ZDPV 116 (2000) 1-13 and pis. 1-2. 

30 M. Weigl, “Eine Inschrift aus Silo 4 in Hirbet el-Mudeyine (Wadi et-Themed, 
Jordanien”, ZDPV 122 (2006) 31-45 and pis. 10-11. 
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Most probably, Moabite religion was as segmented as the ethno- 
linguistic landscape. There is little doubt that the chief god of the state 
was Kemosh. Not only is he consistently associated with Moab in the 
biblical record; according to MI he is the prime mover behind all of 
Mesha’s main accomplishments, and his name appears as the divine 
element in the personal names of many ancient Moabites, known 
to us from their seals 31 and other inscriptions, both alphabetic and 
cuneiform. 32 From his ordering Mesha’s military operations, and his 
being pleased with the firm of war prisoners and related atrocities (MI, 
lines 11-18), Kemosh must be considered as a war god, and it may also 
be significant that many of the seals where his name appears display 
astral symbolism. 33 However, we know from Mesha’s own inscription 
that, until his advance, YHWH was worshiped at Nebo (MI, line 18), 
and DWD, or DWDH (“beloved?” - a title of YHWH??) had an Y7 
(a kind of altar?) at Atarot (MI, line 12). Other deities as well, whose 
names appear in proper names (mainly on seals), must have had holy 
places of their own. 34 The next, archaeological part of this chapter will 
show how much can be learnt about Moabite religion from the shrines 
and cultic artefacts unearthed at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad and the 
nearby wayside shrine WT-13. 

2. The Archaeological Evidence 
P. M. Michele Daviau 

Archaeological exploration and excavation during the 19th and 20th 
centuries in the region of ancient Moab located and subsequently 
identified dozens of sites dating to the Iron Age. Best known among 
the early travellers is Canon Tristram, an Anglican clergyman living in 
Jerusalem, who traveled to Transjordan with a small group of scholars 
in 1873 to collect botanical specimens and study the natural history of 


31 See N. Avigad and B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals (Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1997) 508. 

32 *kms is a component, for instance, in the names not only of Mesha’s father, but 
also of two of the four kings of Moab named in Assyrian inscriptions: Salamanu, Kam- 
musunadbi, Musuri, Kamashaltu. 

33 See Avigad and Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, 372. This is somewhat 
ironical, applying as it does to an alleged siqqus. 

34 See G. L. Mattingly, “Moabite Religion,” in Dearman (ed.), Studies in the Mesha 
Inscription and Moab, 211-238. 
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Moab. 35 Mapping sites, taking photographs and collecting geographi¬ 
cal and climatic data were carried out subsequently by R. Briinnow 
and A. von Domaszewski in 1897 and 1898, and by A. Musil in 1904. 36 
It was not until 1933 that N. Glueck identified a specific ceramic 
industry as “Moabite”. 37 During his survey of eastern Palestine, Glueck 
collected samples of broken pottery from each of more than 1000 sites 
in order to identify their periods of occupation and the ceramic tradi¬ 
tions represented. 38 Along the eastern fringe of the central Jordanian 
plateau, Glueck thought that he had located a line of early Iron Age 
fortresses consisting of isolated sites, several of which were located on 
a promontory overlooking a secondary stream that flowed into the 
major rivers. However, his early dates for the pottery of Moab led him 
to conflate Iron Age I and Iron Age II sites and to posit a decline in 
Iron Age civilization at the beginning of the 8th century. 39 Worschech 
also identified certain fortified sites as a “line of fortresses” in his sur¬ 
vey of the northern Karak plateau; however, he dated these sites and 
the formation of the Moabite state even earlier, to the end of Late 
Bronze Age II. 40 

Beginning in 1979, J. M. Miller undertook an intensive regional sur¬ 
vey of the Karak plateau from the Wadi Mujib to the Wadi al-Hasa, 
which flows into the south end of the Dead Sea. Miller located 443 sites 
and gathered information concerning their size, major features, pot- 


35 H. B. Tristram, The Land of Moab. 

36 R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia auf Grund 
Zweier in den Jahren 1897 und 1898 unternommenen Reisen und der Berichte fruiterer 
Reisender, I, II (Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1904-5); A. Musil, Arabia Petraea I. Moab 
(Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1907). 

37 N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I,” AASOR XIV 1933-1934 (Phila¬ 
delphia: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1934) 14-22; pis. 20, 22-23. 

38 N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV,” AASOR XXV-XXVIII 1945- 
1949 (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1951) xix. 

39 Glueck, “Explorations, I” (1934), 82. This opinion was maintained by A. H. van 
Zyl, The Moabites (Pretoria Oriental Series, III; Leiden: Brill, 1960) 46. 

40 These surveys are compared by E. van der Steen, Tribes and Territories in Transi¬ 
tion. The central east Jordan Valley and surrounding regions in the Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages: a study of the sources (OLA, 130; Leuven: Peeters Publishers, 2004) 
figs. 4-1, 4-2, who notes that Miller rejected the hypothesis that Glueck’s sites were 
part of a line or string of frontier defences, J. M. Miller, “Early Monarchy in Moab?” 
87. So too, the dating of the pottery from sites throughout Moab is still problematic 
and caused problems of interpretation for both the surveys of Glueck and Miller (J. M. 
Miller, personal communication). In a recent study of small sites along the eastern and 
southern border of Moab, E. van der Steen re-evaluates their dating by previous inves¬ 
tigators, “Nelson Glueck’s ‘string of fortresses’ revisited,” in P. Bienkowski (ed.), 117. 
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tery, and artefacts. 41 While most scholars locate the Iron Age territorial 
state of Moab on the central plateau, precisely in the region between 
the two major east-west river systems, the favored residence of the 9th 
century Moabite king (Mesha‘) was at Dibon, north of Wadi Mujib 
and south of Wadi Wala (aka Wadi Heidan or Wadi ath-Thamad), 
two river systems which flank the triangular area known as the Dhiban 
Plateau. The site of Dibon was the first Moabite site to be excavated, 
beginning in 1956, under the supervision of F. Winnett and W. Reed 
and later by A. D. Tushingham from the University of Toronto and 
the Royal Ontario Museum in Canada. 42 Subsequent excavation by 
W. Morton was not published during his lifetime, although Routlege 
has begun to publish the results of Morton’s work, especially his dis¬ 
covery of a major public building. 43 While the Iron Age tombs (850- 
650 BCE) at Dibon shed light on the burial customs of the Dibonites, 
the finds from the town, published to date, add little to the textual 
evidence concerning the political organization of Moab as a whole, 
the extent of the kingdom, its economy, or the social structures of the 
Moabites themselves. 

What remains problematic is the dating of the settlements identi¬ 
fied by recent surveys and the determination of their contemporaneity. 
This is due in part to the fact that a secure ceramic chronology of 
Moab has yet to be established. What is clear is that the well-known 
diagnostic features of Judean and Israelite pottery are not replicated 
in the Moabite corpus. The lack of certainty increases with the realiza¬ 
tion that many sites were only one-period settlements, with little in the 
way of stratified remains, making it difficult to establish a ceramic 
sequence and compare pottery from one site to another. Van der 
Steen’s review of the various surveys undertaken during the 20th 
century, along with the addition of previously unpublished ceramic 
material, attempts to deal with this problem and to establish more 


41 J. M. Miller (ed.), Archaeological Survey of the Kerak Plateau, 23, 26. 

42 W. L. Reed, “The Excavations at Dibon (Dhiban) in Moab. Part II: The Second 
Campaign, 1952,” AASOR 36-37 (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1964); F. V. Winnett, “The Excavations at Dibon (Dhiban) in Moab. Part 
I: The Second Campaign, 1952,” AASOR 36-37 (New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1964); A. D. Tushingham, “The Excavations at Dibon (Dhiban) in 
Moab. The Third Campaign 1952-53,” AASOR, 40 (Cambridge, Mass.: The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1972). 

43 A short report, “The 1954, 55, and 65 Excavations at Dhiban in Jordan”, by Mor¬ 
ton himself appeared in Dearman (ed.) Studies in the Mesha Inscription and Moab, 
239-246; see now, Routledge, Moab in the Iron Age, 162-173. 
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secure dating of the pottery in order to determine settlement patterns 
during the Late Bronze and early Iron Ages. 44 

Excavation of Iron Age I sites on the north bank of the Wadi Mujib 
began in the 1960s with the investigation of ‘Ara'ir by Olavarri, and later 
with that of Lehun by Homes-Fredericq. Further to the south and west 
of the big bend in the Wadi Mujib, Olavarri also excavated at Khirbat 
al-Mudayna al-Mu‘arraja. 45 Although many questions concerning the 
political and ethnic affiliation and organization of these sites during 
Iron Age I remain unanswered, more recent archaeological surveys 
on the Karak plateau by Routledge and by Linton and Hoffman, as 
well as on the Dhiban Plateau by Ji and Lee have added to the number 
of known sites, thus providing evidence for numerous small agricul¬ 
tural villages exploiting marginal lands. 46 Without written texts from 
these sites, the ethnic and cultural continuity of the inhabitants with 
succeeding generations of Moabites is hypothetical, because many of 
these Iron Age I sites were abandoned and new settlements in mark¬ 
edly different ecological zones were subsequently established during 
Iron Age II. 47 Exceptions to this pattern can be seen at ‘Ara'ir, and 
Lehun 48 where both Iron I and Iron II settlements were located. 

Along with town sites, several small isolated structures that overlook 
the Wadi ath-Thamad and the Wadi Shabik have been documented by 


44 Van der Steen, Tribes and Territories in Transition, 147-190. 

45 E. Olavarri, “Sondages a ‘Aro‘er sur 1’Arnon,” Revue Biblique 72 (1965) 77-94; 
“Fouilles a ‘Aro‘er sur 1’Arnon,” Revue Biblique 76 (1969) 230-259; D. Homes-Fredericq, 
Lehun et la Voie Royale. Les fouilles beiges en Jordanie/Lehun en de Koningsweg. De 
Begische opgravingen in Jordanie (Bruxelles: Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 1997); 
E. Olavarri, “La Campagne de fouilles 1982 a Khirbet Medeinet al-Mu arradjeh pres 
de Smakieh (Kerak),” Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 27 (1983) 
165-178. 

46 Routledge, Moab in the Iron Age, 87-95; G. Linton and D. Hoffman, “Report of 
1999 and 2001 Karak Resources Project Regional Survey,” ADA / 48 (2004) 267-284; 
C.-H. Ji and J. K. Lee, “Iron Age I in the Dhiban Plateau,” in F. Ninow (ed.), Wort und 
Stein. Studien zur Theologie und Archdologie. Festschrift fur Udo Worschech (Beitrage 
zur Erforschung der antiken Moabitis (Ard el-Kerak), 4. Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 2004) 105-132. 

47 In contrast, numerous Iron Age II sites were re-occupied during the Nabataean- 
early Roman period, for example Ader (W. F. Albright, “Soundings at Ader, A Bronze 
Age City of Moab,” BASOR 53 (1934) 13-18), and Qasr Zaffaran I and Qasr Zaffaran 
II to the north of Wadi ath-Thamad (Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I,” 
30-31); see also B. Routledge, “Learning to Love the King: Urbanism and the State in 
Iron Age Moab” in W. E. Aufrecht, N. A. Mirau, and S. W. Gauley (eds.), Aspects of 
Urbanism in Antiquity From Mesopotamia to Crete (JSOTSup, 244. Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1997) 134-135; fig. 2. 

48 E. Olavarri, “Sondages a ‘Aro‘er,” 82-83; D. Homes-Fredericq, Lehun et la Voie 
Royale, fig. 46. 
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the Wadi ath-Thamad regional survey. These sites, usually identified 
as watchtowers, consist of a single heavily fortified building with sur¬ 
rounding structures, such as cisterns, walled pens or work areas. A 
number of these sites, Qasr Za'faran I (WT-34) and Qasr Za'faran II 
(WT-32), Rujm Mohammad (WT-7), and Site WT-8, which are north 
of the Wadi ath-Thamad, have a clear view of Khirbat al-Mudayna 
Thamad and of ar-Rumayl. In spite of their strategic position, more 
recent study suggests that these sites were primarily agricultural pro¬ 
cessing and storage centres, and only secondarily served as watch- 
towers. In fact their primary function may have been to guard the 
food stuffs gathered from the surrounding fields while they were being 
processed and prepared for distribution and long term storage. 49 At 
the same time, each site north of Wadi ath-Thamad has yielded pot¬ 
tery that is Ammonite in style, rather than Moabite. Of these “tower” 
sites, only al-Wathir (WT-14), a rather small structure overlooking 
the Wadi Shabik to the south of Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad, has 
produced Moabite style pottery. 

Further documentation and identification of Iron Age II sites was 
made possible through smaller regional survey projects directed by F. 
Ninow, G. Mattingly, U. Worschech et al., and P. M. M. Daviau, who 
have each undertaken excavation of explicitly Iron Age II sites. 50 Their 
results show that there was an increase in the number of sites begin¬ 
ning in the 9th century, and that these settlements share a common 
ceramic tradition throughout the regions of Moab from the Wadi ath- 
Thamad in the north to the Wadi al-Hasa in the south, and from the 
eastern desert to the western edge of the plateau. 51 The most important 


49 P. M. M. Daviau, “Towns, Forts and Temples in Northern Moab, ZDPV 122 
(2006) 14-30, Pis. 4-9; see also, P. M. M. Daviau, R. Chadwick, M. Steiner, M. Weigh 
A. Dolan, Z. McQuinn, N. Mulder-Hijmans, M. A. Judd and J. Ferguson, “Excavation 
and Survey at Khirbat al-Mudayna and its Surroundings: Preliminary Report of the 
2001, 2004 and 2005 Seasons,” Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 50 
(2006) 249-283. 

50 F. Ninow, “Preliminary Report on the Wadi ash-Shkafiya Survey 2001,” ADAJ 46 
(2002) 151-156; G. Mattingly, et al. “Al-Karak Resources Project 1997: Excavations at 
Khirbat al-Mudaybi‘,” ADAJ 43 (1999) 127-144; U. Worschech et al. The Fourth Sur¬ 
vey Season in the North-West Ard el-Kerak, and Soundings at Balu',” ADAJ 30 (1986) 
285-310; P. M. M. Daviau, “Survey and Excavation in Northern Moab,” in P. Mat- 
thiae, A. Enea, L. Peyronel and F. Pinnock (eds.), Proceedings of the First International 
Congress on the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East (Rome, May 18th-23rd 1998) 
(Rome: Universita di Roma “La Sapienza’VFIerder, 2000) 279-292; “Moab’s Northern 
Border: Khirbat al-Mudayna on the Wadi ath-Thamad,” BA 60 (1997) 222-228. 

51 The recent excavations by C.-H. Ji at ‘Ataruz on the western slopes of the plateau 
have produced pottery and artifacts which reflect a very different ceramic tradition 
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diagnostic form at Moabite sites is the cooking pot with a square or 
L-shaped rim. This form is present at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad 
(personal observation) and at Balu in central Moab, as well as in the 
material from surface surveys at Mukhayyat and Libb, sites located to 
the north and south of Madaba. 52 Such cooking pots do not appear 
immediately north of the Wadi ath-Thamad, where the Ammonite cer¬ 
amic tradition dominates the local assemblages of sites such as Rujm 
al-Hiri (WT-17) and Jalul. In contrast, a variety of potting traditions 
are represented at the urban site of Madaba. 53 

2.1. Types of Sites 

The Moabite sites that date to Iron Age II reveal great diversity in archi¬ 
tectural plan and function; there are town sites, agricultural processing 
centres, watchtowers, fortresses, industrial complexes, religious shrines, 
and urban centres. Walled settlements are typically fortified with a 
casemate wall, both during Iron Age I and Iron Age II. Several Iron 
Age II sites include a chambered gate with flanking bastions. At Khirbat 
al-Mudayna Thamad, there is a six-chambered gate with a gate shrine 
consisting of two standing monoliths. The most ornate gate complex 
is the four-chambered gate at Mudaybi', complete with Proto-Aeolic 
capitals which reflect explicit Phoenician influence. 54 Apparently, there 
are other Iron Age sites south of the Wadi Mujib, such as Khirbat 


(personal observation). More accurate dating of this material may be possible once it 
is published. 

52 U. Worschech, “Rectangular Profiled Rims from el-Balu‘: Indicators of Moabite 
Occupation?” in L. E. Stager, J. A. Greene and M. D. Coogan (eds.), The Archaeology 
of Jordan and Beyond: Essays in Honor of James A. Sauer (Harvard Semitic Museum 
Publications. Studies in the Archaeology and History of the Levant 1; Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 2000) 520-524. Not only is the rim form distinctive, but so too is the cer¬ 
amic fabric, which is characterized by the inclusion of ground basalt (personal com¬ 
munication, Andrew Graham). For a discussion of the importance of petrographic 
analysis, see D. R. Clark and G. A. London, “Investigating Ancient Ceramic Traditions 
on Both Sides of the Jordan,” in L. E. Stager, J. A. Greene and M. D. Coogan (eds.), 
The Archaeology of Jordan and Beyond: Essays in Honor of James A. Sauer (Harvard 
Semitic Museum Publications; Studies in the Archaeology and History of the Levant, 
1; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000) 100-110. During the past decade, survey 
work at Libb and Mukhayyat was undertaken by members of the Tall Madaba Project. 

53 Harrison et al., “The Tall Madaba Archaeological Project: Preliminary Report of 
the 1998-2000 Field Season,” ADAJ 47 (2003), fig. 5. 

54 R. Chadwick et al., “Four Seasons of Excavations at Khirbat al-Mudayna on the 
Wadi ath-Thamad, 1996-1999,” Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 
44 (2000) 257-270; G. L. Mattingly et al, “Al-Karak Resources Project 1997,” spec, 
fig. 15. 
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al-Ma‘mariyah, 55 that have chambered gates but these structures have 
not been excavated. That these sites were occupied and served both 
an agricultural and pastoral society can be assumed on the basis of 
their location on the rich lands of the plateau and the large number of 
cisterns surrounding certain of these walled towns. In northern Moab 
at the site of ar-Rumayl (WT-18), Dearman (1996) and Foley (2003) 
located 40 cisterns/caves, and Glueck mentions numerous cisterns at 
Khirbat al-Jumayl on the Dhiban plateau. 56 Nevertheless, excavation 
to date is still insufficient to fully appreciate the economic, social and 
political relations of these contemporary sites, although pastoralism 
and textile production appear to be major industries. Scale weights 
and seals from secure loci at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad, along with 
large amounts of haematite, textile fragments, and ca. 300 unfired clay 
loom weights are evidence of this industry, as is the large number of 
loomweights (67) recovered at Mudaybi'; the quantities found at both 
of these sites far exceed that used for local production. 57 

At the same time, the layout of structures within the known Iron II 
walled settlements does not reflect a common town plan; ar-Rumayl 
is circular with a central tower and radiating walls, Khibat al-Mu¬ 
dayna Thamad is rectangular with a central street flanked on either 
side by buildings which share party walls, Balu' appears agglutinative 
with rectangular buildings linked to the casemate wall, and the fort of 
Mudaybi' is nearly square. 58 


55 F. Ninow, “Preliminary Report on the Wadi ash-Shkafiya Survey 2001,” spec. 153. 
The site of Khirbat al-Muraygha also has a gate flanked by towers; however, Glueck 
judged that the architecture visible at this site in the 1930s dated to the Nabataean 
period, N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I,” spec. 63-65. In his survey 
of this site, Miller identified a possible group of 28 Iron Age sherds compared with 
265 Hellenistic, Nabataean and early Roman potsherds, Miller (ed.), Archaeological 
Survey, 123-124; he too assumes that the site was founded in the Nabataean period. 

56 A. Dearman, “Wadi ath-Thamad Regional Survey” (Unpublished report, 1996); 
C. M. Foley, “Cisterns at Sites WT-13 and WT-18: Report of the Wadi ath-Thamad 
Project Regional Survey” (Unpublished report, 2003); N. Glueck, “Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine, I,” spec. 36. 

57 J. M. Wade and G. L. Mattingly “Ancient Weavers at Iron Age Mudaybi',” NEA 
65 (2002) 73-75; P. M. M. Daviau and P.-E. Dion, “Economy-related Finds from Khir¬ 
bat al-Mudayna (Wadi ath-Thamad, Jordan),” BASOR 328 (2002) 31-48. 

58 D. Kennedy and R. Bewley. Ancient Jordan from the Air (London: Council for 
British Research in the Levant, 2004) figs. 7.4B, 7.8B; U. Worschech, “City Planning 
and Architecture at the Iron Age City of al-Balu‘,” in Kh. ‘Amr, F. Zayadine, and 
M. Zaghloul (eds.) Studies in the Archaeology and History of Jordan V (Amman: 
Department of Antiquities, 1995) 145-149, figs. 1-3; Kennedy and Bewley. Ancient 
Jordan from the Air, fig. 7.9B. The diversity of site plan and function is supported by 
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2.2. Architecture 

Characteristic of both Iron Age I and Iron II sites is the use of boul- 
der-and-chink stone architecture, not just for the foundation levels of 
walls, but also for their superstructure. Evidence for this construction 
technique is also seen at Ammonite sites, such as Tall Jawa, south of 
Amman, where it was used in the construction of the casemate forti¬ 
fication system as well as the walls of private houses. 59 At both Iron I 
and later Iron II Moabite sites, casemate walls were constructed of 
large fieldstones with certain stones trimmed to form strong corners. 
Semi-hewn stones were also used in the construction of towers and 
bastions, and in the pier walls separating gate rooms from one another 
in chambered gates. The massive battered wall that serves as a retain¬ 
ing wall for the artificial fill of the Iron Age II podium at Dibon con¬ 
sists of semi-hewn boulders, chink stones and mud mortar. 60 Large 
monoliths, such as those seen at Mudaybf and Khirbat al-Mudayna 
al-‘Aliya serve as lintels and doorframes, while smaller monoliths (1.00 
m) serve as lintel stones at Balu' 61 and at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad, 
where such stones also serve as threshold stones. 

The outer walls of domestic and industrial structures, as well as of 
the “palace” at Dibon, were also designed using boulder-and-chink 
stone construction. Interior walls were formed using stone monoliths 
or stacked boulder pillars as independent roof supports as well as inte¬ 
gral parts of walls with boulder-and-chink wall units filling the spaces 
between the pillars. 62 These techniques were widely used throughout 


Routledge’s discussion of forts and farmsteads, Moab in the Iron Age , 192-201, but 
appears to contradict his earlier statement that Iron Age II sites were not “highly dif¬ 
ferentiated,” Moab in the Iron Age , 168. 

59 P. M. M. Daviau. “Domestic Architecture in Iron Age Ammon: Building Mate¬ 
rials, Construction Techniques, and Room Arrangement,” in R. W. Younker and 
B. MacDonald (eds.), Ancient Ammon (SHANE, Vol. XVII; Leiden: Brill, 1999) 113— 
136. 

60 Unfortunately, construction of a Nabataean temple and its monumental staircase 
and paved court obliterated any evidence for the royal building projects of Mesha 
above the artificial fill in the southeastern quarter of the mound, A. D. Tushing- 
ham, “Mesha’s Citadel Complex (Qarhoh) at Dhiban,” in Kh. ‘Amr, F. Zayadine, 
and M. Zaghloul (eds.), Studies in the Archaeology and History of Jordan V (Amman: 
Department of Antiquities, 1995) 151-159, spec. 151; fig. 3). 

61 B. Routledge, “Seeing through Walls: Interpreting Iron Age I Architecture at 
Khirbat al-Mudayna al-Aliya,” BASOR 319 (2000) 37-70, figs. 18, 19; U. Worschech, 
“City Planning and Architecture”, fig. 5. 

62 B. Routledge, “Seeing through Walls,” 49-50; Moab in the Iron Age, fig. 8.1; 
P. M. M. Daviau and P.-E. Dion, “Economy-related Finds from Khirbat al-Mudayna,” 
31-48, fig. 2a-b. The “hypothetical” reconstruction of the roof supports in the pillared 
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the Levant during both the Iron I and Iron II periods. In Transjordan, 
this can be seen most clearly during Iron Age I at Khirbat al-Mudayna 
al-Aliya, and later at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad during Iron Age 
II. Iron Age I houses known from Lehun and Khirbat al-Mudayna 
al-‘Aliya are multi-roomed with no standard plan. 63 It is only later in 
Iron Age II that one industrial building (B200) at Khirbat al-Mudayna 
Thamad appears to imitate the four-room house plan known in Israel 
and Judah 64 although an adjoining industrial building (B205) makes 
use of pillars but not the four-room house plan. 65 An important result 
of current excavation at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad is the evidence in 
both industrial buildings for upper storey rooms where weaving took 
place. A certain amount of cubic activity was also practiced, evident 
in the number of shaft altars recovered in the upper storey collapse. 
This is in addition to a cuboid altar in a nearby kitchen and the three 
altars (two shaft altars and one candelabrum altar) from Temple 149. 66 

2.3. Material Culture 

Religious artefacts, such as figurines, perforated tripod cups, miniature 
ceramic vessels, and high status items (jewellery, amulets, stone vessels, 


house at Lehun is a good example of the elements of this construction technique, 
D. Homes-Fredericq, “Excavating the First Pillar Flouse at Lehun (Jordan),” in L. E. 
Stager, J. A. Greene and M. D. Coogan (eds.), The Archaeology of Jordan and Beyond: 
Essays in Honor of James A. Sauer (Harvard Semitic Museum Publications; Studies in 
the Archaeology and History of the Levant, 1; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000) 
180-195, fig. 16. These same techniques were utilized in the construction of houses 
at the Ammonite site of Tall Jawa, P. M. M. Daviau “Domestic Architecture in Iron 
Age Ammon,” fig. 5.3a-c). 

63 Routledge describes these house plans as “four-room and related patterns,” 
although this seems to include great diversity within this architectural pattern, mak¬ 
ing it less useful as the result of intentional room arrangement, Routledge, “Seeing 
through Walls,” 37; figs. 10-17. 

64 This applies to both the construction technique of employing pillars as roof sup¬ 
ports, and the four-room house plan. F. Braemer, L 'architecture domestique du Levant 
a Edge du Fer (Protohistoire du Levant; Paris: Editions Recherche sur les civilisations, 
1982) fig. 37. 

65 P. M. M. Daviau, et al., “Preliminary Report of Excavations and Survey at Khirbat 
al-Mudayna ath-Thamad and in its Surroundings (2004, 2006 and 2007), Annual of 
the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 52:343-374. 

66 P. M. M. Daviau and M. Steiner, “A Moabite Sanctuary at Khirbat al-Mudayna,” 
BASOR 320 (2000) 1-21; see also P. M. M. Daviau, “Altars Large and Small. The Iron 
Age Altars from Hirbet el-Mudeyine (Jordan),” Bilder als Quellen/Images as Sources. 
Studies on Ancient Near Eastern artefacts and the Bible inspired by the work of Oth- 
mar Keel, eds. S. Bickel, S. Schroer, R. Schurte and C. Uehlinger. (Orbis Biblicus et 
Orientalis, Special volume. Fribourg: Academic Press/Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2007) 125-149, Pi. XXI. 
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shells and fossils) have been recovered from various sites, especially 
from Shrine Site WT-13 and from the temple (B149) at Khirbat al- 
Mudayna Thamad. 67 Certain finds, especially the ceramic figurines 
and faience amulets, reveal significant Egyptian influence, probably 
mediated through the Phoenicians. Site WT-13 is a small site located 
directly south of ar-Rumayl on a major trade routed between Umm 
ar-Rasas and Madaba. The presence of exotic votive gifts, such as shells 
from the Mediterranean and coral from the Red Sea, suggest a way- 
side shrine visited by travellers. The ceramic statues from this site are 
similar to those recovered at ‘En Haseva in the Arabah and Horvat 
Qitmit in the Negev, providing evidence for a diversity of religious tra¬ 
ditions. 68 Pillar figurines, very different in their features from Judean 
pillar figurines, are also present at town sites, such as Karak, Bahfi, 
Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad, and Madaba. So too, the iconography of 
male figurines reveals unique features. A male wearing an atef crown, 
a common symbol of divinity in Ammon, 69 appears to be lacking in 
Moab. 

The Moabite ceramic repertoire is only now being studied and 
published, although Black-on-red style Phoenician-style juglets and 
their local imitations, long known from the tombs at Dibon, and from 
surface finds at Khirbat al-Mudayna and ar-Rumayl, 70 are now mak¬ 
ing their appearance in the textile production buildings at Khirbat al- 
Mudayna Thamad (personal observation). For the most part, Moabite 
coarse wares do not have close parallels with either Judean vessels 71 or 


67 P. M. M. Daviau, “New Light on Iron Age Religious Iconography. The Evidence 
from Moab,” in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan 7 (Amman: Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities of Jordan, 2001) 317-326; P. M. M. Daviau and P.-E. Dion, “Moab 
Comes to Light,” BAR 28/1 (2002) 38-49; P. M. M. Daviau and M. Steiner, “A Moabite 
Sanctuary at Khirbat al-Mudayna,” figs. 7-11. 

68 P. M. M. Daviau, “New Light on Iron Age Religious Iconography,” fig. 5. 

69 P. M. M. Daviau and P. E. Dion, “El, the God of the Ammonites? The Atef- 
Crowned Head from Tell Jawa, Jordan” ZDPV (1994) 158-167, spec. fig. 2. 

70 N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I”; fig. 5; A. D. Tushingham, 
“The Excavations at Dibon (Dhiban) in Moab,” figs. 16, 21); N. Glueck, The Other 
Side of the Jordan (Cambridge, Mass.: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1970), 
fig. 87:24, 25. 

71 M. L. Steiner, “Khirbat al-Mudayna and Moabite pottery production,” in 
P. Bienkowski (ed.), Studies on Iron Age Moab and Neighbouring Areas in Honour 
of Michele Daviau (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Supplement 29, Leuven: Peeters, 
2009), 145-164. 
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Ammonite pots; 72 of note are the piriform and ovoid storejars, which 
have two, three, or four handles instead of the more common two- 
handled “hippo” style storejars found at Ammonite sites. 73 Utilitarian 
kraters also have their own unique forms of rim and base and are com¬ 
pletely untreated, in contrast to Ammonite kraters, which are often 
smudged and burnished on the interior. The majority of Moabite cari- 
nated bowls, jugs, and small jars are without surface treatment. Even 
the libation vessel from Temple 149 at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad 
has no slip or other surface treatment. 74 Lamps appear as shallow 
bowls with a pinched spout along with thick-base lamps, a style which 
makes its appearance in late Iron II in Judah. 

Among the fine wares, the eggshell ware decanter is the most distinc¬ 
tive, decorated either with burnishing or with a slipped, painted, and 
burnished body; the painted decanters, are slipped in a bright reddish 
yellow, almost orange coloured slip, which is decorated with black and 
white bands. Missing from the repertoire is red slipped pottery that 
forms such a significant percentage of the contemporary Ammonite 
corpus. In its place is a very small corpus of bowls, covered in a red 
wash, so thin that the underlying fabric is visible. The few examples 
of a true red slip consist of everted rim bowls or chalices recovered 
from the early Iron Age II assemblage found in the silos at Khirbat al- 
Mudayna Thamad (personal observation). Rare in Moab are the typical 
Ammonite black slipped and burnished bowls, the red slipped saucers, 
the deep carinated bowls with a vertical rim, and the shallow bent¬ 
sided bowls covered with thick red slip and decorated with black and 
white concentric bands painted on the interior. 75 The few examples of 
Ammonite style vertical rim carinated bowls and of inverted rim krat¬ 
ers smudged on the interior found at Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad 
stand out clearly in the Moabite ceramic repertoire which is distinct 
from that of its northern neighbor, while sharing only a few forms 
with its neighbors to the west. 


72 So too, the pottery from Ataruz that is on display in the Madaba museum reflects 
a distinct tradition from the pottery found at Moabite sites on the plateau. 

73 P. M. M. Daviau, “Preliminary Report of the Third Season of Excavations at Tell 
Jawa, Jordan (1992),” ADAJ 37 (1993) 325-340, spec. fig. 5:6. 

74 Daviau and Steiner, “A Moabite Sanctuary,” fig. 11:10. 

75 P. M. M. Daviau, “Excavations at Tell Jawa, Jordan (1993). Preliminary Report,” 
ADA] 40 (1996) 83-100, spec. fig. 11:1-3, 4-5; 7:1; “Preliminary Report of the Third 
Season of Excavations at Tell Jawa, Jordan (1992),” spec. fig. 5:3. 
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2.4. Conclusions 

Evidence from settlement and abandonment patterns during Iron Age 
I makes it clear that social cohesion was primarily on the household 
level. Although certain households remained viable during the entire 
life of the settlement, over time, the majority of houses in walled sites 
were abandoned. 76 The paucity of the known walled sites with recog¬ 
nizable Iron I occupation is emphasized by Routledge, who lists only 
eight sites in Moab between the Wadi ath-Thamad and Karak. Wisely, 
he recognizes that there is not enough data to support identification of 
ethnicity, although there was sufficient social cohesion to bring people 
together to construct the walled villages and to exploit the pastoral and 
agricultural resources of this region. 

The situation for Iron Age II is the reverse, in that new settlements 
are founded, Lehun and ‘Ara'ir are redesigned, the number of walled 
settlements increases, and sites with various functions are established. 
Among the walled towns, casemate walls and chambered gates become 
standard, pillared houses and industrial buildings make use of well- 
known architectural techniques already utilized in the walled villages 
of Iron Age I. 

Changes during the course of Iron Age II, especially during the 
late 8th-7th centuries consist of site transformation and expansion. 
This can be seen with the re-establishment of a wayside shrine at Site 
WT-13, which had gone out of use following an initial late Iron Age 
I use phase, and the re-design of Khirbat al-Mudayna Thamad. In the 
latter case, pillared buildings were dedicated to the textile industry, 
and in its final occupation phase, a temple was constructed inside the 
town. The site of Balu‘, the largest town southwest of the Wadi Mujib, 
was also fully occupied. These data, along with the rich material cul¬ 
ture of these sites and of the tombs at Dibon, point to increased trade 
and exchange along the north-south corridor between Edom and the 
Assyrian provinces in northern Israel and southern Syria-Lebanon. 
This trade may have been directly related to expanding Assyrian influ¬ 
ence and control in the region. At the same time, the coherent ceramic 
and iconographic traditions argue for a more integrated cultural and 
ethnic social fabric in Moab, both north and south of the Wadi Mujib. 


76 Routledge, Moab in the Iron Age, pp. 106-110, points out that the pattern of 
abandonment which he has documented at Khirbat al-Mudayna al-‘Aliya can also be 
recognized in the settlement history of four other sites in Moab, as well as at ‘Izbet 
Sartah and Tell Beit Mirsim. 
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Edom is known as a southern neighbor of Judah during the first mil¬ 
lennium BCE. However, many points of its geography and history are 
still debated 1 since its study encounters many difficulties: 

1. No original historiographic Edomite tradition is known so far. 

2. Edomite epigraphy is still very limited. 2 

3. The few archaeological excavations and surveys of Edom present 
numerous problems of interpretation, especially in dating. 

4. The Biblical traditions about Edom are very difficult to interpret 
because there is very often confusion between “Edom” and “Aram” 
in the textual tradition: the first and third letters of these two coun¬ 
try names are the same and the middle letters, dalet and resh, are 
very easily confused in Palaeo-Hebrew and square Hebrew scripts. 
Actually dalet and resh were identical in the Aramaic writing of the 
5th-3rd c. BCE. Because of this textual confusion, 3 the distinction 
between Edom and Aram is often only possible from the context. 


1 Cf., for example, J. R. Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites (JSOTSup, 77; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1989); D. V. Edelman, “Edom: A Historical Geography,” 
in D. V. Edelman (ed.), You Shall not Abhor an Edomite for He is Your Brother. 
Edom and Seir in History and tradition (ABS 3; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 1-11; 
J. R. Bartlett, “Edom and the Idumaeans,” PEQ 131 (1999) 102-114, esp. 102-106; E. 
Lipinski, On the Skirts of Canaan in the Iron Ages (OLA 153; Leuven/Paris: Peeters, 
2006) 360-421. 

2 Cf. Barlett, Edom and the Edomites , 209-228; cf. also F. Israel, “Miscellanea 
idumea,” RivB 27 (1979) 171-203; F. Israel, “Supplementum idumeum,” RivB 35 
(1987) 337-356; S. Ahituv, HaKetav VeHaMiktav: Handbook of Ancient Inscriptions 
from the Land of Israel and the Kingdoms beyond the Jordan from the Period of the 
First Commonwealth (The Biblical Encyclopaedia Library, 21; Jerusalem: The Bailik 
Institute, 2005) 323-327 (Hebrew). 

3 Cf. already F. Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament (Berlin- 
Leipzig: Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher, 1920) 105-106; R. Gordis, “Edom, Israel and 
Amos - An Unrecognized Source for Edomite History,” in A. I. Katsh and L. Nemoy 
(eds.), Essays on the Occasion of the 70th Anniversary of the Dropsie University (1909- 
1979) (Philadelphia: Dropsie University, 1979) 109-132, esp. 112-113; S. Ahituv, 
Echoes from the Past. Hebrew and Cognate inscriptions from the Biblical Period (Jeru¬ 
salem: Carta, 2008) 351-356. Cf. also n. 18, below. 
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Another difficulty in studying the Edomites arises from the fact that 
the Edomite people seem to have moved or extended westwards dur¬ 
ing the first millennium BCE: 4 from the mountains east of the Arabah 
to southern Palestine around Lachish and Hebron. Although there was 
apparently a continuity in the culture of the Edomites, especially in 
their religion centered on their national God, Qos, it is necessary to 
distinguish different phases in their history. 5 

1. Edom appears for the first time in papyrus Anastasi VI, 54-56, a 
model letter dated in the 8th year of pharaoh Merneptah (ca. 1205): 
“(We) have finished letting the Bedouin ( Shasu ) tribes of Edom 
pass the Fortress (of) Merneptah-Hotep-hir-Maat - life, prosperity, 
health! - which is (in) Tjeku, 6 to the pools of Per-Atum (of) Mer(ne) 
Ptah-Hotep-hir-Maat, which are (in) Tjeku, to keep them alive and to 
keep their cattle alive.. .”. 7 

This mention of the “tribes of the Shasu of Edom” seems to imply 
that Edom is situated east of the Egyptian delta. Actually, the men¬ 
tion of Edom is in some way parallel to the mention of Seir in other 
Egyptian texts. With J. R. Bartlett, 8 it is apparently closer to Egypt and 
probably located in the mountains of the Negev while Edom would be 
in the mountains east of the ‘Arabah. People living there were appar¬ 
ently mainly shepherds organized in tribes and able to move a long 
way to find pasture for their sheep. 

2. Biblical traditions concerning the exodus mention Edom and a king 
of Edom in Num 20:14-20 (cf. Judg 11:16-17) but the tradition of 
Deut 2:4-8, which seems more primitive, 9 does not mention any Edom 


4 Cf. J. Lindsay, “Edomite Westward Expansion. The Biblical Evidence,” Ancient 
Near Eastern Studies 36 (1999) 48-89. 

5 A. Lemaire, “D’Edom a l’ldumee et a Rome,” in A. Serandour (ed.), Des Sumeriens 
aux Romains d’Orient. La perception geographique du monde. Espaces et territoires 
au Proche-Orient ancien (Antiquites semitiques, 2; Paris: Jean Maisonneuve, 1997) 
83-109. 

6 Perhaps to be identified with Tell el-Maskhuta, at the eastern end of Wadi Tumi- 
lat, cf. R. Giveon, Les bedouins Shosou des documents egyptiens (DMOA, 22; Leiden: 
Brill, 1971) 133. 

7 ANET, 259. 

8 Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 42. 

9 Cf. W. A. Sumner, “Israel’s Encounters with Edom, Moab, Ammon, Sihon and 
Og according to the Deuteronomist,” VT 18 (1968) 216-228, esp. 216. 
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or king of Edom but only the “Bene Esau that live in Seir” apparently 
west of the Arabah. Num 20:14-20 implies that Qadesh is already on 
the border of Edom (v. 16) and supposes that Edom occupies the Cen¬ 
tral Negev, west of the Arabah but it is probably not earlier than the 
end of the 8th c. BCE (infra). 

Actually we find the identification of Edom with the “Bene Esau” 
several additional times, in Gen 36: “the Bene Esau, that is Edom” 
(w. 1, 8, 19); but this identification appears in later additions to a 
primitive text only mentioning “Bene Esau” in the mountain or land 
of Seir. 10 Gen 36:31-39 seems different since this passage makes no 
mention of Seir. It apparently presents a list of “kings who ruled over 
Edom before there were kings in Israel” (v. 31). The interpretation 
of the list has frequently been discussed: some commentators have 
underlined the historical interest of this list of kings anterior to the 
end of the 11th c. BCE 11 while others think that these kings were only 
local chiefs 12 or that the list is late, no earlier than the 6th c. BCE. 13 
However, this list of kings of Edom looks very bizarre for, at least, 
three reasons: 

a) Another Biblical tradition dates the beginning of the Edomite king¬ 
dom in the 9th c. BCE (2 Kgs 8:20-22; see infra). 

b) None of the names of the “kings of Edom” mentioned in Gen 
36:31-39 contains the theonym Qos, well known as the national 
god of Edom. 14 


10 Cf. C. Westermann, Genesis II (12-36) (BKAT 1,2; Neukirchen: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1984) 685, in spite of many commentators (for instance B. MacDonald, “Early 
Edom: The Relation between Literary and Archaeological Evidence,” in M. Coogan, 
J. C. Exum and L. E. Stager (eds.), Scripture and Other Artifacts: Essays on the Bible 
and Archaeology in Honor of Philip J. King (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1994) 230-246, esp. 231-234). 

11 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966) 25; 
C. Westermann, Genesis II (12-36), 688. 

12 Cf. R. de Vaux, Histoire ancienne dTsrael des origines a Vinstallation en Canaan 
(Paris: Gabalda, 1971) 481; M. Weippert, “Edom und Israel,” TRE 9 (1982) 291-299, 
esp. 293; Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 100-102; B. MacDonald, Ammon, Moab 
and Edom: Early States/Nations of Jordan in the Biblical Period (Amman: A1 Kutba, 
1994) 38, 70. 

13 Cf. E. A. Knauf, “Alter und Herkunft der edomitischen Konigsliste Gen 36:31-39,” 
ZAW 97 (1985) 245-253. 

14 Cf. T. C. Vriezen, “The Edomite Deity Qaus,” OtSt 14 (1965) 330-353; Israel, 
“Miscellanea idumea,” 184-191; F. Israel, “Supplementum idumeum,” 343-346; 
A. Lemaire, “Deesses et dieux de Syrie-Palestine d’apres les inscriptions (c. 1000-500 
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c) Several names in this list are clearly Aramaic: Yobab, Hadad (bis), 
Bedad and Mehetabel. Furthermore the first name “Bela‘ son of 
Beor” is probably to be identified 15 with the famous Aramaean seer 
“Balaam 16 son of Beor”, well known from the Bible (Num 22-24; cf. 
Deut 23:5) and from the plaster inscription of Deir ‘Alla. 17 

The last argument probably reveals that this list of kings does not 
pertain to Edom but to Aram, with the well-known confusion dalet/ 
resh} & 

3. We probably encounter dalet/resh confusion once more in 2 Sam 
8:14, probably a resumption of 2 Sam 8:6 19 where MT kept the origi¬ 
nal reference to Aram, as well as in 1 Kgs 11:14-25 with the apparent 
mixture of two stories: one about Hadad the Edomite (1 Kgs 11:14-22, 
25b), 20 and the other one about the Aramaean Rezin son of Eliada, 


av. n. e.),” in W. Dietrich and M. A. Klopfenstein (eds.), Ein Gott allein? JHWH - 
Verehrung und Biblischer Monotheismus im Kontext der Israelitischen und altorien- 
talischen Religionsgeschichte (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Rupr, 1994) 127-159, esp. 144. 

15 Cf. H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913) 318-320; A. Lemaire, “Bala‘am/Bela‘ fils de Be or,” ZAW 102 (1990) 180-187. 

16 Balaam appears as an Aramaean name in an 8th c. BCE Akkadian inscription: 
A. Cavigneaux and B. K. Ismail, “Die Statthalter von Suhu und Mari im 8. Jh. v. 
Chr. Anhand neuer Texte aus den irakischen Grabungen im Staugebiet des Qadissiya- 
Damms (Taf. 35-38),” Baghdader Mitteilungen 21 (1990) 321-456; P. E. Dion, “Les 
Arameens du Moyen-Euphrate au VIII e siecle a la lumiere des inscriptions des maitres 
de Suhu et Mari,” in J. A. Emerton (ed.), Congress Volume, Paris 1992 (VTSup, 61; 
Leiden: Brill, 1995) 53-73, esp. 68-69. 

17 Cf., for instance, A. Lemaire, “Les inscriptions sur platre de Deir ‘Alla et leur 
signification historique et culturelle,” in J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij (ed.), The 
Balaam Text from Deir ‘Alla Re-Evaluated (Leiden: Brill, 1991) 33-57; Ahituv, Echoes 
from the Past, 433-465. 

18 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Bala‘am/Bela‘ fils de Be‘or,” 182-187; E. A. Knauf, “Edom: the 
Social and Economic History,” in D. V. Edelman (ed.), You Shall not Abhor an Edomite 
for He is Your Brother. Edom and Seir in History and Tradition (ABS, 3; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1995) 93-117, esp. 110; P. E. Dion, “Les Arameens...,” 56-57, n. 23 
and 69, n. 112; A. Lemaire, “Les premiers rois arameens dans la tradition biblique,” in 
P. M. M. Daviau, J. W. Wevers and M. Weigl (eds.), The World of the Aramaeans I. 
Biblical Studies in Honour of Paul-Eugene Dion (JSOTSup, 324; Sheffield: Continuum 
International, 2001) 113-143, esp. 115-122. 

19 1 Sam 14:47, mentioning Edom among the wars of Saul, is probably also a 
resumption of 2 Sam 8:1-14: cf. A. Caquot and P. de Robert, Les livres de Samuel 
(CAT, VI; Geneve: Labor et Fides, 1994) 168. 

20 Cf., for instance, J. R. Bartlett, “An Adversary against Solomon, Hadad the 
Edomite,” ZAW 88 (1976) 205-226; G. Vanoni, Literarkritik und Grammatik. Unter- 
suchungen der Wiederholungen und Spannungen in 1 Kon 11-12 (St. Ottilien, 1984); 
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first king of Damascus (1 Kgs ll:23-25a). 21 As we have tried to show 
elsewhere, 22 the story of a so-called “Hadad the Edomite” would be 
again very bizarre for three reasons: 

a) Another Biblical tradition dates the beginning of the Edomite king¬ 
dom in the 9th c. BCE (2 Kgs 8:20-22; see infra). 

b) The international Phoenician and Israelite trade of Solomon on 
the Red Sea 23 does not seem to take into account this Edomite 
revolt. 

c) The name of the so-called “Edomite” king, Hadad, is typically 
Aramaean. 

As already proposed by H. Winckler, 24 the context and Flavius Jose¬ 
phus (Ant. VIII, 203) invite us to read an original “Aram” instead of 
“Edom” 25 so that we probably have here the important story of the 
creation of the kingdom of Damascus at the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign, and the story of its first king: Hadad son of Eliada. 

It appears therefore that Edom was not yet an independent kingdom 
during the 10th c. BCE and that, at this time, the Arabah was prob¬ 
ably more or less under the control of the kingdom of Jerusalem. In 
this context, the copper production of Khirbet en-Nahas during Iron I 
and the ca. 10th c. BCE fort there 26 should probably be connected with 


A. R. Schulman, “The Curious Case of Hadad the Edomite,” in L. H. Lesko (ed.), 
Egyptological Studies in Honour of R. A. Parker (Hanover, NH: University Press of 
New England 1986) 122-135; Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites , 107-113; N. Na’aman, 
“Israel, Edom and Egypt in the 10th Century B.C.E.,” TA 19 (1992) 71-93. 

21 Cf., for instance, J. Gray, I and II Kings (2nd ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1970) 280-288; D. Barthelemy, Critique textuelle de VAncien Testament I (OBO, 50/1; 
Fribourg: Editions Universitaires; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982) 362. 

22 A. Lemaire, “Les premiers rois arameens dans la tradition biblique,” 113-143, 
esp. 129-134. 

23 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Les Pheniciens et le commerce entre la mer Rouge et la mer 
Mediterranee,” in E. Lipinski (ed.), Phoenicia and the East Mediterranean in the 
First Millennium B.C. (Studia Phoenicia, 5; Leuven: Peeters Press, 1987) 49-60, esp. 
49-52. 

24 H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels II (Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1900) 268-269. 

25 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Hadad l’Edomite ou Hadad l’Arameen?” BN 43 (1988) 14-18; 
E. A. Knauf, “Supplementa Ismaelitica,” BN 45 (1988) 67-71, esp. 69; E. A. Knauf, 
“Edomiter,” in M. Gorg and B. Lang (eds.), Neues Bibel-Lexikon 3 (Zurich, 1990) cols 
468-471, esp. 469; in spite of Na’aman, “Israel, Edom and Egypt in the 10th Century 

B. C.E.,” 75. 

26 V. Fritz, “Ergebnisse einer Sondage in Hirbet en-Nahas, Wadi el-‘Araba (Jor- 
danien) 1990,” ZDPV 112 (1996) 1-9; G. W. Barker et al., “Environment and Land 
Use in the Wadi Faynan, Southern Jordan: The Third Season of Geoarchaeology and 
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the Beersheba valley and the United Kingdom of David and Solomon, 
rather than being taken as an indication that Edom emerged as a state 
in the 10th century. 27 

4. The story of the joint Israelite and Judean campaign against Mesha’s 
revolt (2 Kgs 3:4-27) apparently mentions a “king of Edom” (v. 9; cf. 
v. 26). However, this anonymous king of Edom does not play any active 
role and the existence of a king of Edom ca. 851-850 is apparently 
contradicted 28 by the statement of 1 Kgs 22:48 about Jehoshaphat’s 
reign (ca. 871-846): “There was no king in Edom, only a royal pre¬ 
fect”. Furthermore Jehoshaphat could apparently try to organize again 
the maritime trade on the Red Sea (1 Kgs 22:49-50), which proba¬ 
bly implies that he controlled the Arabah. The mention of a “king of 
Edom” in 2 Kgs 3:9 is therefore probably an anachronism attracted by 
the mention of the “wilderness of Edom” in v. 8. 29 

5. According to the annalistic tradition of 2 Kgs 8:20-22a, it is only 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat’s son, Joram of Judah, that Edom 


Landscape Archaeology (1998),” Levant 31 (1999) 255-292; T. E. Levy et al., “Reas¬ 
sessing the Chronology of Biblical Edom: New Excavations and 14 C Dates from Khir- 
bet en-Nahas (Jordan),” Antiquity 78 (2004) 865-869; T. E. Levy et al., “Lowland 
Edom and the High and Low Chronologies: Edomite State Formation, the Bible and 
Recent Archaeological Research in Southern Jordan,” in T. E. Levy and T. Higham 
(eds.), The Bible and Radiocarbon Dating: Archaeology, Text and Science (London: 
Equinox, 2005) 129-163; T. E. Levy and M. Najjar, “Some Thoughts on Khirbet en- 
Nahas, Edom, Biblical History and Anthropology - A Response to Israel Finkelstein,” 
TA 33 (2006) 3-17; T. E. Levy and M. Jannar, “Edom and Copper. The Emergence 
of Ancient Israel’s Rival,” BAR July/August (2006) 24-35, 70; G. Weisgerber, “The 
mineral wealth of ancient Arabia and its use I: Copper mining and smelting at Feinan 
and Timna - comparison and evalutation of techniques, production, and strategies,” 
Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 17 (2006) 1-30. 

27 We agree with I. Finkelstein, “Khirbet en-Nahas, Edom and Biblical History,” 
TA 32 (2005) 119-125, that this copper production was connected with the Negev 
and southern Palestine but we de not see any serious reason to doubt that it was part 
of the United Kingdom of David. Actually the latter began to exercise control in the 
Negev from the time of his stay in Ziklag (2 Sam 30:26-31). 

28 Pace N. Na’aman, “Sources and Composition in the Biblical History of Edom,” 
in C. Cohen et al. (eds.), Sepher Moshe. The Moshe Weinfeld Jubilee Volume. Studies 
in the Bible and the Ancient Near East, Qumran and Post-Biblical Judaism (Winona 
Lake Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2004) 313-320, esp. 313-315. 

29 Cf. Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 121; A. Lemaire, “La stele de Mesha et 
l’histoire de l’ancien Israel,” in D. Garrone and F. Israel (eds.), Storia e tradizioni di 
Israele. Scritti in onore di J.A. Soggin (Brescia: Paideia, 1991) 143-169, esp. 156. 
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became an independent kingdom: “During his reign, Edom revolted 
against Judah and set up its own king. Joram crossed over to Za'ir with 
all his chariots. He and his chariot-commanders set out by night and 
struck the surrounding Edomites, whereupon the people fled to their 
tents. So Edom has remained independent of Judah to this day”. This 
revolt of Edom was probably an indirect consequence of the failure of 
the joint Israelite and Judean campaign against Mesha’s revolt. 30 It is 
to be dated ca. 846-841, probably around 845 BCE. 31 

6. Although we have no direct information, it is likely that Edom sub¬ 
mitted to king Hazael of Damascus in the last quarter of the 9th c. 
when Hazael succeeded in controlling all the Levant. 32 

7. About 800 BCE, after the Aramaean king Bar-Hadad of Damascus 
lost control of the Southern Levant, the king of Judah, Amaziah (ca. 804, 
802, 776), apparently succeeded in subjecting again, for the moment, 
the kingdom of Edom to Judean control: “He defeated ten thousand 
Edomites in the Valley of Salt and captured Sela; he gave it the name 
Joktheel until today” (2 Kgs 14:7). 33 However, this domination was very 
short-lived for two reasons: Amaziah was himself severely defeated and 
captured by Jehoash, king of Israel, at Beth-Shemesh (2 Kgs 14:11-14) 
and, about this time (either a little before 802 or more probably in 
796), 34 according to a Nimrud/Calah inscription, Edom paid tribute 


30 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Les territoires d’Ammon, Moab et Edom dans la deuxieme 
moitie du IX s s. avant notre ere,” in A. Hadidi (ed.), Studies in the History and Archae¬ 
ology of Jordan 4 (1992) 209-214, esp. 213. 

31 Cf. Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 116-122. 

32 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Hazael de Damas, roi d’Aram,” in D. Charpin and F. Joannes 
(eds.), Marchands, diplomates et empereurs. Etudes sur la civilisation mesopotamienne 
offertes a P. Garelli (Paris: Editions Recherches sur les Civilisations, 1991) 91-108, esp. 
103-105; A. Lemaire, “Joas de Samarie, Barhadad de Damas, Zakkur de Hamat: la 
Syrie-Palestine vers 800 av. J.-C.,” in Eretz-Israel 24 (1993) 148*-157*, esp. 153*. 

33 According to R. Gordis, “Edom, Israel and Amos...,” 118, 130), Amos 2:4-12 
could be a reference to this war. 

34 Cf. M. Weippert, “The Relations of the States East of Jordan with the Mesopo¬ 
tamian Powers during the First Millennium BC,” in A. Hadidi (ed.), Studies in the 
History and Archaeology of Jordan (SHAJ) 3 (1987) 97-105, esp. 98; M. Weippert, 
“Die Feldziige Adadnirari III. nach Syrien. Voraussetzungen, Verlauf, Folgen,” ZDPV 
108 (1992) 42-67; A. R. Millard, “Assyrian Involvement in Edom,” in P. Bienkowski 
(ed.), Early Moab and Edom: The Beginning of the Iron Age in Southern Jordan (Shef¬ 
field Archaeological Monographs, 7; Sheffield: JR Collis Publications, 1992) 35-59, 
esp. 35. 
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to the Assyrian King Adadnirari III: “I subdued from the bank of 
the Euphrates, the land of Hatti, the land of Amurru in its entirely, the 
land of Tyre, the land of Sidon, the land of Israel (Bet-Humri), the 
land of Edom, the land of Philistia as far as the great sea in the west. 
I imposed tax (and) tribute upon them.” 35 

8. During the first half of the 8th century, we have no direct informa¬ 
tion about Edom. However, it is clear that its control did not extend 
east of the Arabah since Elath was built (or re-built?) by the king of 
Jerusalem, Azariah son of Amaziah (ca. 790-776-739), probably ca. 
775 BCE, “after the king rested with his forefathers” (2 Kgs 14,22). 
Actually Israelite control of the international trade between Gaza and 
Elath is attested by the inscriptions of the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud caravanserai 
in the second quarter of the 8th c. BCE. 36 

9. Edom is mentioned in several oracles from the book of Amos: 37 
Amos 1:11-12 mention the “palaces of Bozrah”, which would imply 
that Bozrah was then the capital of Edom. However, the mention of 
Teiman in the same verse is problematic since Teiman is mentioned 
in the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud inscriptions indicating that it was probably 
under the control of Israel/Judah during the second quarter of the 
8th century. Actually, the generalizing oracle of Amos 1:11-12 against 
Edom is probably not primitive. 38 By way of contrast, the more pre¬ 
cise oracle against Moab is probably original and to be dated during 
the last years of Jeroboam II’s reign, around the middle of the 8th c. 


35 ARAB I, § 739; ANET, 281; CoS II, 276. 

36 Cf. A. Lemaire, “Date et origine des inscriptions hebra'iques et pheniciennes de 
Kuntillet ‘Ajrud,” Studi epigrafici e linguistici 1 (1984) 131-139. The suggestion of 
L. Singer-Avitz that Kuntillet ‘Ajrud could have been “an Assyrian initiative” (c. 700 
or later) is unlikely and contradicted by the Hebrew inscriptions: L. Singer-Avitz, “The 
Date of Kuntillet ‘Ajrud,” TA 33 (2006) 196-228. 

37 Amos 9:12 is probably a post-exilic addition: cf., for instance, S. Amsler, “Amos,” 
in E. Jacob, C.-A. Keller and S. Amsler (eds.), Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas (Com- 
mentaire de l’Ancien testament, XIa; Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1965) 245; 
H. W. Wolff, Dodekapropheton 2. Joel und Amos (BKAT, 14/2; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1969) 406; F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Amos (AB, 24A; 
New York: Doubleday, 1989) 863; J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Amos (ATD, 24.2; Gottin¬ 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995) 129. 

38 Cf. Amsler, “Amos,” 170. 
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BCE. 39 In this oracle Moab is accused of “burning the bones of the 
king of Edom to ash” (Amos 2:1). This mention is enigmatic. Yet it 
could receive some indirect light from a new fragmentary Moabite 
inscription clearly referring to a victory of Moab against the Ammo¬ 
nites 40 and probably to a regional war in Transjordan where Shalman, 
the king of Moab, was allied to Jeroboam the king of Israel against 
the kingdom of Damascus and of Ammon. 41 The burning of the bones 
of the king of Edom could have taken place during this regional war, 
implying that Edom was allied with Ammon and Aram-Damascus. 
However, this is only a conjecture. 42 

10. The political situation of Edom becomes somewhat clearer about 
734-732 BCE with the so-called Syro-Ephraimite war and the interven¬ 
tion of Tiglath-Pileser III. Towards 734, the young Judean king Ahaz 
lost control of Elath: “At that time, Rezin king of Aram recovered Elath 
for Aram and drove the Judeans out of it. The Aramaeans entered the 
city and have occupied it to this day” (2 Kgs 16:6). The MT mentions 
“Aram” several times in this verse but, with most of the commenta¬ 
tors, the context makes clear that we should read “Edom.” Actually, 
some massoretic Hebrew manuscripts, the Qumran text and the ver¬ 
sions have read or understood W’DMYM, “and (the) Edomites” in v. 
6b. Thus we have here a clear mention of the expansion of the Edomite 
kingdom at least in the Southern Arabah, probably taking control of 
the caravan road between Gaza and the Red Sea, as well as towards 
Egypt. It is probably in this context that archaeological excavations 43 
seem to attest an economic development of the kingdom from the end 


39 Amsler, “Amos,” 170. 

40 S. Ahituv, “A New Moabite Inscription,” Israel Museum Studies in Archaeology 
2 (2003) 3-10. 

41 A. Lemaire, “Essai d’interpretation historique d’une nouvelle inscription mon- 
umentale Moabite,” Comptes rendus de VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
(2005) 95-108. 

42 A. Lemaire, “Une guerre ‘pour rien’ (Amos 6,13),” in M. Augustin and H. M. 
Niemann (eds.), Thinking Towards New Horizons (Beitrage zur Erforschung des Alten 
Testaments und des antiken Judentums, 55; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2008) 
97-102. 

43 Cf. L. Herr and M. Najjar, “9. The Iron Age,” in B. MacDonald, R. Adams, and 
P. Bienkowski (eds.), The Archaeology of Jordan (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2001) 323-345, esp. 338-340. 
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of the eighth century at Buseirah, 44 Umm el-Biyara, 45 Tawilan, 46 and 
Tell el-Kheleifeh, 47 among others. 

In reality, this development took place in the context of the pax 
assyriaca. From this point forward, Assyria’s empire controlled 
the Southern Levant and Edom became a loyal vassal kingdom to 
Assyria: 48 its king, Qosmalak is mentioned among a list of tributaries 
of Tiglath-Pileser III ca. 729/728: “(I received the tribute of)... Jehoa- 
haz the Judahite, Qaushmalaka (= Qosmalak) the Edomite...” 49 Over 
the course of about a century, most of our detailed information about 
Edom comes from Assyrian inscriptions. Under Sargon II, probably 
between 720 and 715, messengers from Edom are mentioned in a 
Nimrud letter (ND 2765 = n° 16), 50 as well as in a list of wine dis- 


44 Cf. C.-M. Bennett, “Excavations at Buseirah (Biblical Bozrah),” in J. F. A. Saw¬ 
yer and D. J. A. Clines (eds.), Midian, Moab and Edom: The History and Archae¬ 
ology of Late Bronze and Iron Age Jordan and North-West Arabia (JSOTSup, 24; 
Sheffield: Continuum International, 1983) 9-17; P. Bienkowski, Busayra Excavations 
by Crystal-M. Bennett 1971-1980 (British Academy Monographs in Archaeology, 13; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002); B. MacDonald, L. G. Herr, M. P. Neeley, T. 
Gagos, K. Moumani and M. Rockman (eds.), The Tafila-Busayra Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey 1999-2001, West Central Jordan (ASOR Archaeological Reports, 9; Boston: ASOR, 
2004). For the inscriptions, see A. Lemaire, “Note on a Edomite Seal Impression from 
Buseirah,” Levant 7 (1975) 18-19; E. Puech, “Documents epigraphiques de Buseirah,” 
Levant 9 (1977) 11-20; J. Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 216, 222-223; S. C. Layton, 
“A New Interpretation of an Edomite Seal Impression,” JNES 50 (1991) 37-43. 

45 C.-M. Bennett, “Fouilles d’Umm el-Biyara. Rapport preliminaire,” RB 73 (1966) 
372-493. Umm el-Biyara seems to have been occupied only during the 7th century: 
E. Mazar, “Edomite Pottery at the End of the Iron Age,” IEJ 35 (1985) 253-269, esp. 
254-256. 

46 Cf. C.-M. Bennett and P. Bienkowski (eds.), Excavations at Tawilan in Southern 
Jordan (British Academy Monographs in Archaeology, 8; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995) esp. 103-105. 

47 Cf. G. D. Pratico, “Nelson Glueck’s 1938-1940 Excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh: 
A Reappraisal,” BASOR 259 (1985) 1-32; G. D. Pratico, Nelson Glueck’s 1938-1940 
Excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh. A Reappraisal (ASOR Archaeological Reports 3; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993). 

48 Cf. B. Oded, “Observations on Methods of Assyrian Rule in Transjordan after the 
Palestinian Campaign of Tiglath-Pileser III,”/N£S 29 (1970) 177-186; P. Bienkowski, 
“Transjordan and Assyria,” in L. E. Stager, J. A. Greene and M. D. Coogan (eds.), 
The Archaeology of Jordan and Beyond: Essays in Honor of James A. Sauer (Harvard 
Semitic Museum Publications; Studies in the Archaeology and History of the Levant 
1; Winona Lake Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000) 44-58. 

49 ANET, 282; H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III King of Assyria 
(Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994) 170-171; CoS II, 289. 

50 Cf. S. Parpola, The Correspondence of Sargon II, Part I, Letters from Assyria and 
the West (SAA I; Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1987) 92. 
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tribution. 51 Edom also appears among the tributaries of the Niniveh 
prism. 52 During Sennacherib’s reign, “Ayarammu of Edom” is men¬ 
tioned among the tributaries of 701 BCE. 53 A little later, the Edomite 
king Qosgabar ( Qaushgabri ), also known from a bulla found in Umm 
el-Biyara 54 as well as probably on a seal found in Babylon, 55 appears 
among the tributaries of Esarhaddon (ca. 673), 56 and of Ashurbanipal 
(ca. 669-667). 57 During the reign of this last king, perhaps towards 
660, 58 troops from Edom and Seir 59 took part in the Assyrian campaign 
against “Uate king of Arabia”. It is probably to roughly the same time 
that one should date Edom’s appearances in a list of Assyrian prov¬ 
inces 60 and in the “Sargon Geography.” 61 

During the Neo-Assyrian period, we have a very limited number of 
seals, 62 a bulla (see above) and perhaps an economic ostracon stem¬ 
ming very approximately from the seventh century. 63 Furthermore the 
fragmentary Hebrew Arad ostracon n° 40 seems to mention “(letters? 
coming from) Edom” (lines 9-10) and “the evil that Edo(m did)” (line 
15). 64 It was found in locus 429 attributed to stratum VIII by Y. Aharoni 


51 Cf. S. Dailey and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser (London: 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984) no. 135 (ND 10078) and 143 (ND 
10030,11,13’). 

52 ANET, 287. 

53 ANET, 287; CoS II, 303. 

54 Cf. C.-M. Bennett, “Fouilles d’Oumm el-Biyara,” 399-401 and pi. XXIIb; N. Avi- 
gad and B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities/Israel Exploration Society/Institute of Archaeology, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1997) no. 1049. 

55 Avigad and Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, no. 1048. 

56 ANET, 291. 

57 ANET, 301. 

58 A. R. Millard, “Assyrian Involvement in Edom,” 36. 

59 Prism A, VII, 109-112; I. Eph'al, The Ancient Arabs: Nomads on the Borders of 
the Fertile Crescent, 9th-5th Centuries B.C. (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1984) 149-150; 
M. Weippert, “The Relations of the State East of the Jordan...,” 99, n. 31; R. Borger, 
Beitrage zum Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1996) 61, 245. 

60 Cf. F. M. Fales and J. N. Postgate, Imperial Administrative Records 2: Provincial 
and Military Administration (SAA, 11; Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 1995) 4, no. 
1 , 11 , 11 . 

61 Cf. W. Horowitz, “Moab and Edom in the Sargon Geography,” IEJ 43 (1993) 
151-156. 

62 See Avigad and Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, 1048, 1050, 1054, 1055? 
1060? 

63 J. T. Milik in C.-M. Bennett, “Fouilles d’Oumm el-Biyara,” 398-399, pi. XIIA. 

64 Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptiotis (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1981) 
70-74; A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hebraiques I. Les ostraca (LAPO, 9; Paris: Cerf, 1977) 
207-209; J. Renz, Die Althebraischen Inschriften I. Text und Kommentar (Darmstadt: 
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and latterly by Z. Herzog; 65 this is the stratum probably destroyed dur¬ 
ing Sennacherib’s campaign in 701. In this case, this ostracon prob¬ 
ably reveals that, during this campaign, Edom was an ally/vassal of the 
Neo-Assyrian army, threatening the kingdom of Judah from the South. 
Actually, this dovetails with the fact that, in his annals, Sennacherib 
claimed that “Ayarammu of Edom” was numbered among the kings 
of Amurru who “brought me sumptuous presents as their abundant 
audience-gift, fourfold, and kissed my feet.” 66 Yet this interpretation 
is not certain since the reading and reconstruction of the fragmentary 
ostracon are partly conjectural. 

In fact, N. Na’aman has proposed another interpretation of this 
ostracon involving a date contemporary with that of ostracon 24, also 
mentioning Edom (infra), which is to say, assigning it to stratum VI 
(beginning of the 6th c. BCE). 67 However, this later dating is not 
convincing insofar as Na’aman presents no argument for reassign¬ 
ing the ostracon’s context in stratum VIII to stratum VI: the revised 
archaeological analysis of the strata by Z. Herzog maintains the attri¬ 
bution of locus 429 to stratum VIII. Furthermore, Na’aman’s sugges¬ 
tion does not take into account the paleographical differences between 
ostracon 24 and 40, especially those pertaining to the diagnostic letter 
yod. Thus we can maintain that this ostracon is probably to be dated 
about 701, revealing that Edom was then threatening the Negev. 

11. After the disappearance of the Neo-Assyrian empire and a short 
period of Egyptian domination, the whole Levant fell in 605/4 under 
the control of the Neo-Babylonian kings. The first revolt of the Judean 
king Jehoiakim against Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon ca. 600-599 
failed completely: “The king of Akkad called up his army, marched 
against the Land of Hatti, encamped against the city of Judah and 
seized the town on the second day of Adar” 68 (i.e. March 16, 597 BCE). 
According to 2 Kgs 24:2, the Chaldaean army was not alone: “Yhwh 
launched against him (Jehoiakim) raiding-parties of Chaldaeans, Ara- 


Wissenschaflische Buchgesellschaft, 1995) 145-148; CoS III , 85; S. Ahituv, Echoes from 
the Past, 142-143. 

65 Z. Herzog, “The Fortress Mound at Tel Arad: An Interim Report,” TA 29 (2002) 
3-109, esp. 38. 

66 See above and CoS II, 303. 

67 N. Na’aman, “Ostracon 40 from Arad Reconsidered,” in C. G. de Hertog et 
al. (eds.), Saxa loquentur. Studien zur Archaologie Palastinas/Israels. Festschrift fur 
Volkmar Fritz (AOAT, 302; Munster, Ugarit Verlag, 2003) 199-204. 

68 ANET, 305. 
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maeans, Moabites and Ammonites, letting them range through Judah 
and ravage it.” However, the mention of “Aramaeans” in this verse is 
strange: at this time, there was no longer any Aramaean kingdom while 
the absence of Edom at the sides of Moab and Ammon is surprising. 
In fact, the Syriac version reads “Edom” instead of “Aram” and this 
fits much better in the context. 69 According to several commentators, 70 
and rightly so, we here again have a dalet/resh graphic interchange 
in the MT of the books of Kings. This means that Edom, as a faithful 
Neo-Babylonian vassal, fought against Judah when the latter was in 
revolt, and, of course, the Edomite raiders probably intervened in the 
Negev. It is probably in this context that, with A. Alt 71 and M. Noth, 72 
one may understand Jer 13:18-19: 

Say to the king 73 and the queen mother: Down, take a humble seat, 
for your proud crowns are fallen from your heads. 

Your cities in the Negev are closed, 

And no one can relieve them... 

As we have already shown elsewhere, 74 most of the latest Arad Hebrew 
ostraca (Stratum VI) are to be dated during the “tenth month”, that is 
the month of Tebet 597 (January 16 - February 14), while Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar was on his way to Jerusalem. Actually the Edomite pressure on 
the Negev at this time is well attested by the mention of two Edomite 
names in the Hebrew Arad ostraca (n° 12,3; 26,3), and the discovery 


69 In spite of Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 148-149. 

70 Cf. C. F. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Kings (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1903) 365; M. Noth, Geschichte Israels (Berlin, 1953) 255; A. Mala- 
mat, “The Last Kings of Judah and the Fall of Jerusalem,” IE] 18 (1968) 143; J. M. 
Myers, “Edom and Juda in the Sixth-Fifth Centuries B.C.,” in H. Goedicke (ed.), Near 
Eastern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright (Baltimore: Hopkins University Press, 
1971) 377-392, esp. 380, n. 16; J. Lindsay, “The Babylonian Kings of Edom, 605-550 
B.C.,” PEQ 108 (1976) 23-39, esp. 24; B. Oded, “Judah and the Exile,” in J. H. Hayes 
and J. M. Miller (eds.), Israelite and Judaean History (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1977) 435-488, esp. 470-471; I. Eph'al, The Ancient Arabs, 172, n. 587; E. Wiirthwein, 
Die Bucher der Konige 1 Kon. 17-2 Kon. 25 (ATD, 11/2; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1984) 468-469; J. Lindsay, “Edomite Westward Expansion...,” 59-60, 
76-84. 

71 A. Alt, “Judas Gaue unter Josia,” Pf 21 (1925) 100-116, esp. 108 (= Kleine 
Schriften II, Miinchen, 1953, pp. 276-288, esp. 280). 

72 M. Noth, Geschichte Israels, 256; cf. also, H. P. Muller, “Phonizien und Juda in 
exilisch-nachexilischer Zeit,” WO 6 (1971) 183-204, esp. 201; A. Weiser, Das Buch 
feremia (ATD, 20/21; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977) 117; W. McKane, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1986) 304-305. 

73 Probably Jehoiachin. 

74 A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hebrai'ques I. Les ostraca, 192-195, 231-235. 
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of an Edomite letter at Kh. Ghazzeh/Horvat ‘Uza, 75 and of an Edomite 
ostracon 76 and seal 77 at Tel ‘Aroer. More generally, numerous Edomite 
sherds are attested at Arad, Tel ‘Ira, Tel Masos, Tel Malhata and Tel 
‘Aroer. 78 

However, the clearest evidence for the Edomite threat to the Negev 
comes from Arad ostracon 24, a military movement order: “(.. .Call 
up) from Arad 5 and from Qinah (5?) and send them to Ramat-Negev 
under Malkiyahu son of Qerobur. He is to hand them over to Elisha 
son of Yirmeyahu at Ramat-Negev lest anything happen to the city. 
This is an order from the king - a life-and-death matter for you. I 
send (this message) to warn you now the men with Elisha lest Edom 
come there.” 79 

The strong Edomite pressure on the Negev just before 597 leads 
us to revise the interpretation of stratum IV in ‘En Hazeva (Tamar). 
The preliminary publication of the excavations dated it into the 7th 
or early 6th century and connected it with the Judean kingdom. 80 Yet, 
this stratum is famous for an Edomite seal and sanctuary and there 
does not seem to be any clear evidence of a Judean presence. Because 
of its geographical position in the Arabah, close enough to Edomite 


75 Cf. I. Beit-Arieh and B. Cresson, “An Edomite Ostracon from Horvat ‘Uza,” 
TA 12 (1985) 96-101; A. Lemaire, “Les transformations politiques et culturelles de la 
Transjordanie au VI e siecle av. J.-C.,” Transeuphratene 8 (1994) 9-27, esp. 24, n. 86; 
D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Edomite Dialect and Script: A Review of the Evidence,” in 
D. V. Edelman (ed.), You Shall not Abhor an Edomite for He is Your Brother. Edom 
and Seir in History and tradition (ABS, 3; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 137-157, esp 
142-143; I. Beit-Arieh, Horvat 'Uza and Horvat Radum (Monagraph Series, 25; Tel 
Aviv: Emery and Claire Yass Publications in Archaeology, 2007) 133-137; S. Ahituv, 
Echoes from the Past, 351-354. 

76 Cf. J. Naveh, “Published and Unpublished Aramaic Ostraca,” Atiqot (English 
Series) 17 (1985) 114-121, esp. 120-121, no. 13; A. Lemaire, “Les transformations 
politiques et culturelles de la Transjordanie...,” 24, n. 85; D. S. Vanderhooft, “The 
Edomite Dialect and Script: A Review of the Evidence,” 145. 

77 Cf. A. Biran and R. Cohen, “Notes and News,” IEJ 26 (1976) 138-140, esp. 139; 
Avigad and Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, n° 1055. 

78 Cf. E. Mazar, “Edomite Pottery at the End of the Iron Age,” 253-269; I. Beit- 
Arieh, “The Edomites in Cisjordan,” D. V. Edelman (ed.), You Shall not Abhor an 
Edomite for He is Your Brother. Edom and Seir in History and tradition (ABS, 3; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 33-40. 

79 Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions, 46-49; A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hebraiques I. Les 
ostraca, 188-195; CoS III, 84-85; S. Ahituv, Echoes from the Past, 126-133. The last 
sentence could also be translated: “I have sent to make you commit the men to Elisha, 
lest Edom come there.” 

80 Cf. R. Cohen and Y. Yisrael, “The Iron Age Fortresses at ‘En Haseva,” BA 58 
(1995) 223-235, esp. 224-228; R. Cohen and Y. Yisrael, On the Road to Edom. Discov¬ 
eries from En Hazeva (Israel Museum Catalogue, 370; Jerusalem: The Israel Museum, 
1995) 11,23-27. 
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capital Buseirah, the finds could well indicate that it was already an 
Edomite site before 597. 

12. After 597, Edom took control of the Negev. It is probably at this 
time that they established a new Edomite sanctuary 81 at Qitmit, 82 about 
10 km south of Arad. Qitmit may have been a kind of central Edomite 
sanctuary for the Negev. The Edomite character of this site is very 
clear from the fragmentary inscriptions, an Edomite seal, 83 figurines 
and decorated pottery. There is apparently no Judean influence on the 
finds there and this fact would be difficult to understand if this site 
was in use before 597, within the Judean kingdom. Actually this one 
period site could well have been in use essentially between 597 and 587 
and could have been practically abandoned when the Edomites moved 
northwards into the Judean Shephelah and mountains. 

In spite of the loss of the Negev, the king of Judah, Zedekiah, main¬ 
tained diplomatic relations with Edom and, apparently ca. 594, tried 
to set up a new regional coalition against Babylon with the help of 
the kingdoms of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon. However, 
this project met strong Judean opposition from the prophet Jeremiah 
(chs. 27-28) and it apparently failed: during the second revolt of Judah, 
Ammon and Moab probably stood at Judah’s side; but Edom, again as 
a faithful vassal of Babylon, took part in the Neo-Babylonian campaign 
against Jerusalem at the disposition of Nebuchadrezzar. Although we 
have no direct information but only indirect or late historiographic 
traditions, 84 and in spite of the doubts of J. R. Bartlett, 85 the numerous 
Biblical condemnations of Edom in exilic and postexilic writings 86 fit 


81 The objects found in Qitmit show clearly that it is a sanctuary, and not a caravan¬ 
serai as proposed by I. Finkelstein, “Horvat Qitmit and the Southern Trade in the Late 
Iron Age II,” ZDPV 108 (1992) 156-170. The Edomite character of the site is under¬ 
lined by P. Beck, “Horvat Qitmit Revisited via ‘En Hazeva,” TA 23 (1996) 102-114. 

82 Cf. I. Beit Arieh and P. Beck, Edomite Shrine. Discoveries from Qitmit in the 
Negev (Israel Museum Catalogue, 277; Jerusalem: The Israel Museum, 1987); I. Beit 
Arieh (ed.), Horvat Qitmit. An Edomite Shrine in the Biblical Negev (Tel Aviv: Institute 
of Archaeology, 1995). 

83 Cf. Beit Arieh (ed.), Horvat Qitmit. An Edomite Shrine in the Biblical Negev, 
258-268; I. Beit Arieh, “A Seal Bearing an Inscription from the Edomite Shrine at 
Horvat Qitmit,” in /. Aviram Volume, Eretz-Israel 25 (Jerusalem, 1996) 59-64 et 89*. 

84 Cf., for instance, 1 Esdras 4:45. 

85 Bartlett , Edom and the Edomites, 151-157. 

86 Cf., for instance, Isa 34; Jer 49:7-22 ; Ezek 25:12; 35:1-13; Joel 4:19; Abd Obad; Ps 
137:7; Lam 4:21-22; B. C. Cresson, “The Condemnation of Edom in Postexilic Juda¬ 
ism,” in J. M. Efird (ed.), The Use of the Old Testament in the New and Other Essays. 
Studies in Honor of W. F. Stinespring (Durham: Duke University Press, 1972) 125-148; 
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such participation in the takeover of Jerusalem. Actually this participa¬ 
tion explains the subsequent political situation with Edom occupying 
all the South of the Judean kingdom, including Lachish, Hebron and 
maybe ‘En-Gedi 87 (infra). The only problem is to ascertain whether 
this occupation was accomplished in one stage, that is in 587, or in 
two stages, 587 and 582, this last date being connected with the disap¬ 
pearance of the Ammonite and Moabite kingdoms as well as a third 
Judean deportation (Jer 52:30; Ant. X, 181-182). 

13. The thirty subsequent years (ca. 582-552) mark the zenith of the 
Edomite kingdom which, after the fall of Tyre, was apparently the last 
vassal kingdom of the Levant within the Neo-Babylonian empire. It 
controlled not only the Edomite mountains east of the Arabah but 
also the whole Negev, as well as the southern Shephelah and Judean 
mountains. Because of this expansion into more fertile lands and of its 
control of the incense road as well as of the trade between the Red Sea 
and Gaza, it enjoyed a healthy economic prosperity. Though the dating 
of the inscriptions remains approximate (end of 7th or beginning of 
6th c. BCE), the numerous (maybe 22) seal impressions LQWS'NL ‘BD 
HMLK, “Belonging to Qos'anal servant of the king,” 88 and an Edomite 


B. Gosse, “Isa'ie 34-35: le chatiment d’Edom et des nations, salut pour Sion,” ZAW 
102 (1990) 396-404; B. Dicou, Edom, Israel’s Brother and Antagonist. Le Role of Edom 
in Biblical Prophecy and Story (JSOTSup, 169; Sheffield: JSOT, 1994); C. R. Mathews, 
Defending Zion. Edom’s Desolation and Jacob’s Restauration (Isaiah 34-35) in Context 
(BZAW, 236; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1995); C. R. Mathews, “Apportioning Desola¬ 
tion: Contexts for Interpreting Edom’s Fate and Function in Isaiah,” in E. H. Lovering 
(ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1995 Seminar Papers (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 
250-266; B. Glazier-McDonald, “Edom in the Prophetical Corpus,” D. V. Edelman 
(ed.), You Shall not Abhor an Edomite for He is Your Brother. Edom and Seir in History 
and tradition (ABS, 3; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 23-32. 

87 Cf. already J. H. Hayes and J. M. Miller (ed.), Israelite and Judean History, 379; 
A. Lemaire, “Ammon, Moab, Edom: l’epoque du fer en Jordanie,” in J. Starcky (ed.), 
La Jordanie de Edge de la pierre a I’epoque byzantine (Rencontres de l’Ecole du Lou¬ 
vre; Paris: Ecole du Louvre, 1987) 47-74, esp. 68; A. Lemaire, “Les transformations 
politiques et culturelles de la Transjordanie...,” 23-26. 

88 Cf. N. Glueck, “Tell el-Kheleifeh Inscriptions,” in H. Goedicke (ed.), Near East¬ 
ern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright (Baltimore: Hopkins University Press, 1971) 
225-242, esp. 237-240; G. D. Pratico, “Nelson Glueck’s 1938-1940 Excavations at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh, esp. 21, 24; Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites, 214; Avigad and Sass, 
Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, no. 1051; B. Zuckerman, “Shading the Difference: 
A Perspective on Epigraphic Perspectives of the Kheleifeh Jar Stamp Impressions,” 
MAARAV 11 (2004) 233-274. Unfortunately “the king” of these seal impressions 
remains anonymous. 
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ostracon 89 discovered in Tell el-Kheleifeh could belong to this period 
as well as a small inscription found in Ghrareh, about 20 km south of 
Petra. 90 Moreover, because of the Edomite shape of the D and M, sev¬ 
eral unprovenanced seals, sometimes presented as Moabite, probably 
belong to the Edomite sigillography of the end of the 7th or beginning 
of the 6th c. BCE. 91 

14. In 553/2 Nabonidus led a substantial campaign against Arabia 
and probably stayed ten years in Tema (552-543). 92 At the beginning 
of this campaign, probably early 552, the Neo-Babylonian chronicle 
mentions an attack against the town or country [U]dummu, “Edom.” 93 
This Neo-Babylonian campaign is now illustrated by three kinds of 
evidence: 

a) A Sela‘ relief was discovered in 1994 by Hamad Qatamine from 
Mu‘ta University and published by Stephanie Dailey and Anne 
Goguel, 94 as well as F. Zayadine. 95 The rock-relief is located on the 
western flank of the Edomite plateau, about 3 km northwest of 
Buseirah and halfway up the steepest part. It shows the standing fig¬ 
ure of a Mespotamian king, identified as Nabonidus. Unfortunately 
the Neo-Babylonian inscription on the right is nearly illegible. This 
relief could commemorate the main battle between Nabonidus and 
Edom in Sela‘ and we may have allusions to this battle in Isa 42:11; 
Ps 137:9, and 2 Chr 25:12. 96 


89 Cf. J. Naveh, “The Scripts of Two Ostraca from Elath,” BASOR 183 (1966) 27-30; 
Glueck, “Tell el-Kheleifeh Inscriptions,” 228-229; Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites , 
219-220; S. Ahituv, Echoes from the Past , 354-356. 

90 S. Hart, “Excavations at Ghrareh, 1988. Preliminary Report,” Levant 20 (1988) 
89-99, esp. 97: “Ramel” (without picture). 

91 Avigad and Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, nos. 1052-1056, 1060, 
1062-1064. 

92 Cf. Lindsay, “The Babylonian Kings and Edom,” 32-39; P. A. Beaulieu, The Reign 
of Nabonidus King of Babylon 556-539 B.C. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989) 
149-185. 

93 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles (TCS, 5; Locust Valley, 1975) 
105; Glassner, Chroniques mesopotamiennes, 202. 

94 S. Dailey and A. Goguel, “The Sela‘ Sculpture: A Neo-Babylonian Rock Relief in 
Southern Jordan,” ADA] 41 (1997) 169-176. 

95 F. Zayadine, “Le relief neo-babylonien a Sela‘ pres de Tafileh: Interpretation his- 
torique,” Syria 76 (1999) 83-90. 

96 A. Lemaire, “Nabonidus in Arabia and Judah in the Neo-Babylonian Period,” in 
O. Lipschits and J. Blenkinsopp (eds.), Judah and the Judeans in the Neo-Babylonian 
Period (Winona Lake Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2003) 285-298, esp. 287-288. 
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b) Two North-Arabian graffiti around Tema mention Nabonidus. 
They were published by Khalid M. Al-Eskoubi 97 and have been 
commented upon several times. 98 

c) Archaeological excavation in Tema undertaken by a Saudi-Arabi¬ 
an-German partnership have discovered a stele, with a Mesopo¬ 
tamian royal representation and a cuneiform text, attributed to 
Nabonidus. 99 

“Whatever the reasons, the successful takeover of North Arabia was a 
great achievement, and the move to Tema meant the disappearance of 
the kingdom of Edom, the probable integration of its territory within 
greater Arabia, and a firmer Neo-Babylonian control of southern 
Palestine.” 100 

The disappearance of the kingdom of Edom and its probable integra¬ 
tion into Arabia 101 seem to be confirmed by historiographic traditions 


97 Kh. M. Al-Eskoubi, Dirasa Tahliliya Muqarana li-Nuqus min Mintaqat (Ramm) 
Ganub garb Tayma/An Analytical and Comparative Study of Inscriptions from the 
“Rum” North-Arabic, Southwest ofTayma (Riyadh, 1999). 

98 H. Hayajneh, “First Evidence of Nabonidus in the Ancient North Arabian 
Inscriptions from the Region of Tayma’,” Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian 
Studies 31 (2001) 81-95; H. Hayajneh, “Der babylonische Konig Nabonid and der 
RBSRS in einigen neu publizierten fruhnordarabischen Inschriften aus Tayma’,” Acta 
Orientalia 62 (2001) 22-64; W. W. Muller and S. F. Al-Said, “Der babylonische Konig 
Nabonid in taymanischen Inschriften,” BN 107/108 (2001) 109-119 [= in N. Nebes 
(ed.), Neue Beitrage zur Semitistik. Erstes Arbeitstrejfen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft Semi- 
tistik in der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft vom 11. Bis 13. September 2000 
and der Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat Jena (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2002) 105-122]; 
Y. Gruntfest and M. Heltzer, “Nabonid, King of Babylon (556-539 B.C.E.) in Ara¬ 
bia in Light of New Evidence,” BN 110 (2001) 25-30; A. Livingstone, “Taima’ and 
Nabonidus: it’s a Small World,” in P. Bienkowski et al. (eds.), Writing and Ancient 
Near Eastern Society. Papers in Honour of Alan R. Millard (New York: T & T Clark 
International, 2005) 29-39. 

99 H. Schaudig, “A Stele of King Nabonidus from Tayma,” in R. Eichmann et al., 
“Archaeology and Epigraphy at Tayma (Saudi Arabia),” Arabian Archaeology and 
Epigraphy 17 (2006) 163-176, esp. 169-171. 

100 A. Lemaire, “Nabonidus in Arabia and Judah in the Neo-Babylonian Period,” 
290. 

101 Cf. A. A. Fischer, “Der Edom-Spruch in Jesaja 21. Sein literaturgeschichtlicher 
und sein zietgeschichtlicher Kontext,” in M. Witte (ed.), Gott und Mensch in Dialog. 
Festschrift fur Otto Kaiser I (BZAW, 345; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004) 471-490, esp. 484- 
488. For the later history of this part of the country, see A. Lemaire, “Les transformations 
politiques et culturelles de la Transjordanie au VI e siecle av. J.-C.,” 9-27; A. Lemaire, 
“D’Edom a lTdumee et a Rome,” in A. Serandour (ed.), Des Sumeriens aux Romains 
d’Orient. La perception geographique du monde. Espaces et territoires au Proche-Orient 
ancien (Antiquites semitiques, 2; Paris: Jean Maisonneuve, 1997) 83-109. For the 
archaeology, see also the remarks of P. Bienkowski, “New Evidence on Edom in the Neo- 
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and epigraphy. According to Herodotus (2:158; 3:5, 7, 9), southern 
Palestine was under Arabian control and Nehemiah (2:19; 6:1, 2, 6) 
does not mention any Edomite king or governor but Geshem/Gashmu, 
the Arab. 

Besides the Aramaic ostraca found during the controlled excavations 
of Arad and Beersheba, about 1700 Aramaic ostraca from the end of 
the Persian and beginning of the Hellenistic periods were probably 
found in the area of Khirbet el-Qom, about 14 km west of Hebron. 
About 800 of them have already been published. 102 They show that, 
by this time, this part of the country was a Persian province, to be 
called later “Idumea,” with a mixed population: Edomites, North-Ar- 
abs, Jews. Thus the Kingdom of Edom lasted for nearly three centuries 
(ca. 845 to ca. 552 BCE). After about one century of struggle against 
its neighbors, Judah and Moab, in order to survive, it became more 
important economically and politically, becoming a serious threat to 
the Judean kingdom and finally occupying the entire southern part of 
its territory. For this reason, Edom often appears as the archetypical 
enemy of Judah in the exilic and post-exilic biblical tradition. Most of 
the Edomite material remains date from the end of the eighth to the 
first half of the sixth centuries. 103 Unfortunately we know very little of 
their culture and religion besides the fact that they used a Canaanite 
dialect, that their main national god was “Qos,” and that they devel¬ 
oped their own script with an upside down dalet and a zigzag mem 
and a special tradition in the shape of their pottery and figurines. 


Babylonian and Persian Periods,” in J. A. Dearman and M. P. Graham (eds.), The Land 
that I Will Show You. Essays on the History and Archaeology of the Ancient Near East 
in Honour of J. Maxwell Miller (JSOTSup, 343; Sheffield: JSOT, 2001) 198-213. 

102 Cf. mainly I. Eph'al and J. Naveh, Aramaic Ostraca of the Fourth Century BC 
from Idumaea (Jerusalem, 1996); A. Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions arameennes 
dTdumee au rnusee dTsrael (Supplement n° 3 a Transeuphratene ; Paris: Linssen, 1996); 
A. Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions arameennes dTdumee II. Collections Moussaieff, 
Jeselsohn, Welch et divers (Supplement n° 9 a Transeuphratene; Paris: Linssen, 2002); 
A. Lemaire, “New Aramaic Ostraca from Idumea and Their Historical Interpretation,” 
413-456; B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “Social, Economic, and Onomastic Issues in the 
Aramaic Ostraca of the Fourth Century B.C.E.,” 457-488. 

103 Cf. P. Bienkowski, “Umm el-Biyara, Tawilan and Buseirah in Retrospect,” Levant 
22 (1990) 91-109; P. Bienkowski, “The Edomites: The Archaeological Evidence from 
Transjordan,” D. V. Edelman (ed.), You Shall not Abhor an Edomite for He is Your 
Brother. Edom and Seir in History and tradition (ABS, 3; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 
41-92; P. Bienkowski, “Iron Age Settlement in Edom: A Revised Framework,” in P. M. 
M. Daviau et al. (eds.), The World of the Aramaeans II: Studies in History and Archae¬ 
ology in Honour ofP.-E. Dion (JSOTSup, 325; Sheffield, 2001) 257-269, esp. 266. 




AMMONITES AND THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


Walter E. Aufrecht 
The University of Lethbridge 


The Ammonites do not play a large role in the Books of Kings. This is 
surprising in view of their proximity to the Hebrew kingdoms. Their 
capital, Rabbah, referred to in Deut 3:11 as rabbat b e ne ‘ammdn, was 
located on the Citadel Hill (Jebel Qafah) of modern Amman, Jordan. 
In antiquity, it could probably be seen on a clear night from the heights 
of Jerusalem, as it can be seen today. According to 2 Sam 12:26-31, 
King David conquered the Ammonite capital after a period of siege. 
During the Iron Age, Rabbah appears to have been either a suzerain 
or an ally of Judah. This would account for the few references to the 
Ammonites in the Books of Kings. Support for this is found in the curi¬ 
ous datum from 1 Kgs 14:21, 23 // 2 Chr 12:13, where we are supplied 
with only one name from among the many wives of King Solomon, 
Na'amah, the Ammonitess, the mother of Rehoboam. What better way 
of cementing a political alliance than through intermarriage? 1 

Throughout the biblical text, the people of Ammon are called the 
b e ne 'ammdn, lit. “sons of Ammon,” or simply, “Ammonites.” This is 
also their self designation. 2 Although all of the criteria for this self¬ 
designation may not be completely clear, they are clear enough for us 
to include among them such things as geographic, 3 political, 4 cultural 5 


1 A. Malamat, “Naamah [sic], The Ammonite Princess, King Solomon’s Wife,” 
Revue Biblique 106 (1999) 35-40. 

2 W. E. Aufrecht, A Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen, 
1989); CAI no. 78. 

3 B. MacDonald, “Ammonite Territory and Sites,” in B. MacDonald and R. W. 
Younker (eds.), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 30-56. 

4 0. LaBianca, “Salient Features of Iron Age Tribal Kingdoms,” in B. MacDonald 
and R. W. Younker (eds .), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 19-29. 

5 P. M. M. Daviau, “Tell Jawa: A Case Study of Ammonite Urbanism During Iron 
Age II,” in W. E. Aufrecht, N. A. Mirau and S. W. Gauley (eds.), Urbanism in Antiq¬ 
uity, From Mesopotamia to Crete (Sheffield: Academic Press, 1997) 156-71; P. M. M. 
Daviau, “Domestic Architecture in Iron Age Ammon: Buildings, Materials, Construc¬ 
tion Techniques, and Room Arrangement,” in B. MacDonald and R. W. Younker 
(eds.), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 113-36; G. London, “Central Jordanian 
Ceramic Traditions,” in B. MacDonald and R. W. Younker (eds.), Ancient Ammon 
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and social 6 boundaries. No doubt, these boundaries were influenced 
from time to time by the other peoples (e.g., the Arameans). Never¬ 
theless, it is possible to recognize, to one degree or another, distinct 
Transjordanian geographic, political and social features. 7 

The only real interest about ancient Ammon exhibited by the Books 
of Kings is in certain Ammonite religious practices, specifically the 
worship of Ammonite deities (1 Kgs 11:5, 7, 33; 2 Kgs 23:13). Accord¬ 
ing to these passages, Solomon “went after” and set up a high place to 
Milkom (Moloch in 1 Kgs 11:7), the abomination of the Ammonites. 

Like its Hebrew neighbor, Ammonite religion exhibits the general 
characteristics of Canaanite religion. 8 As in Judah, a variety of dei¬ 
ties were recognized (and apparently worshipped). We know many 
of the deities recognized in Ammon by virtue of theophoric (or theo- 
phoric-like) elements in personal names on inscriptions identified as 
Ammonite: ’Adon, 9 ’Addin, 10 ’Ali, 11 ’Anat, 12 ’Asima, 13 ’Astarte, 14 Ba‘al, 15 
Bes, 16 Dagon, 17 Gad, 18 Haddad (’Adad), 19 Horus, 20 Inurta (Ninurta), 21 


(Leiden: Brill, 1999) 57-102; M. Najjar, “’Ammonite’ Monumental Architecture,” in 
B. MacDonald and R. W. Younker (eds.), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 103- 
112; K. Yassine, “Burial Customs and Practices in Ancient Ammon,” in B. MacDonald 
and R. W. Younker (eds.), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 167-151. 

6 W. E. Aufrecht, “Ammonite Texts and Language,” in B. MacDonald and R. W. 
Younker (eds.), Ancient Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 152-62; W. E. Aufrecht, “The 
Religion of the Ammonites,” in B. MacDonald and R. W. Younker (eds.), Ancient 
Ammon (Leiden: Brill, 1999) 163-89. 

7 B. Routledge, “Learning to Live the King: Urbanism and the State in Iron Age 
Moab,” in W. E. Aufrecht, N. A. Mirau and S. W. Gauley (eds.), Urbanism in Antiquity, 
From Mesopotamia to Crete (Sheffield: Academic Press, 1997) 130-44; B. Routledge, 
Moab in the Iron Age: Hegemony, Polity, Archaeology (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 2004). For the most thorough treatment of social boundaries with refer¬ 
ence to ancient texts, see D. B. MacKay, “Ethnicity and Israelite Religion: The Anthro¬ 
pology of Social Boundaries in Judges,” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation; University 
of Toronto, 1997). 

8 W. E. Aufrecht, “The Religion of the Ammonites,” 163-89. 

9 ’dnnr ( CAI 40), ’dnplt ( CAI 17), ’dns‘ (CAI 17a). 

10 ’b‘dn (CAI 152). 

11 mr’ly (CAI 136b). 

12 ‘nt (CAI 198:2:3). 

13 bt’sm (CAI 71b). 

14 ‘s<tr>t (CAI 56:4). 

15 ’byb‘l (CAI 1), VI (CAI 38a, 48, 173, 232), b‘lys‘ (CAI 129), blntn (CAI 9b, 175), 
yhzb‘1 ( CAI 59b). 

16 dblbs (CAI 44). 

17 ’Idg (CAI 78a). 

18 gdmlk ( CAI 8 c), gd‘zr (CAI 147:4:1), mlkmgd (CAI 127). 

19 ’dd’l (CAI 131). 

20 swhr (CAI 48). 

21 Art (CAI 55). 
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Milkom, 22 Mot, 23 Nanaya, 24 Ner, 25 ‘Amm(a), 26 ‘An, 27 Qos, 28 Ra‘, 29 
Rimmon, 30 Samas, 31 Sid, 32 Sin, 33 Yahweh, 34 Yam, 35 and Yerah. 36 

Several observations can be made about this list. First, the identifica¬ 
tion of some of these elements as theophoric is conjectural. 37 Second, 
even with all of these elements, there is not a great variety of deities 
represented in the Ammonite onomasticon. Third, there is a prepon¬ 
derance of names containing the element 7, which begs the question, 
“did the cult of ’ll survive into the Iron Age, or did he become a deus 
otiosus ?” 38 

The most compelling argument that ’ll (or ’El) became an Iron Age 
deus otiosus, is found in the presentation of Hebrew religion by Cross. 39 


22 bdtnlkm (CAI lb), mlkm (CAI 55), mlkm’wr {CAI 129), mlkmgd (CAI 127), mlk- 
myt (CAI 147:1:1), mlkm‘z ( CAI 136). 

23 ‘nmwt ( CAI 44). 

24 nny {CAI 65:5), bnny {CAI 137:11). 

25 ’dnnr {CAI 40:1), ’dm {CAI 139:3), 7 nr {CAI 47:7:1, 47:8:1, 47:12:1), mnr {CAI 
92), nwr’l {CAI 159), nwryh {CAI 4:3), nry {CAI 42a). 

26 ‘mndb {CAI 17, 40, 78). 

27 ‘nmwt {CAI 44), ‘n’l {CAI 47:2). 

28 qsmlk {CAI 238:1:2). 

29 pr‘ {CAI 34). 

30 sdrmn {CAI 201). 

31 sms’l {CAI 137:8:2). 

32 sdyrk {CAI 59a). 

33 sm’b {CAI 35). 

34 hnnyh {CAI 4), yhwyd' {CAI 147:7:1), rnkyhw {CAI 9c), nhmyhw {CAI 9c), nwryh 
{CAI 4). 

35 ‘bd’ym {CAI 21a). 

36 yrh {CAI 145:3:1), yrh‘zr {CAI 43), ‘bdyrh {CAI 9a). 

37 For example, ’Adon, ’Addin, ’Ali, Bes, Dagon, Horus, Ner, Ra, and Yam. Also 
conjectural is the identification of theophoric hypocoristica. It is theoretically possible 
that the theophoric hypocoristica in Ammonite inscriptions are names other than 
’ll. For example, the name tmk’ {CAI 85) could be an abbreviation for *tmktnlkm > 
Ttamakmilkom], “Milkom has supported.” But in view of the large number of occur¬ 
rences of the full name tmk’l or (7 tmk), it seems reasonable to take the hypocoristic 
ending as an abbreviation for 7. Therefore, all hypocoristica signified by the letter 
’aleph in Ammonite inscriptions have been listed here as meaning 7. It is hoped that 
this procedure will not prejudice an understanding of Ammonite religion in favor of 
one interpretation over another. 

38 F. Israel, “Note ammonite II: La religione degli ammoniti attraverso le fonti epi- 
grafiche,” Studi e materali di storia delle religioni 56 (1990) 307-37, see 334; M. S. 
Smith, “Yahweh and Other Deities in Ancient Israel: Observations on Old Problems 
and Recent Trends,” in W. Dietrich and M. A. Klopfenstein (eds.), Ein Gott allein? 
JHWH-Verehung und biblischer Monotheismus im Kontext der israelitischen und alto- 
rientlischen Religionsgeschichte (Freiburg: University Press - Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1994) 197-234, see 206. 

39 F. M. Cross, “Yahweh and the God of the Patriarchs,” HTR 55 (1962) 225-59; 
F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays on the History of the Religion of 
Israel (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1973); F. M. Cross, “’El,” in G. J. Bottwerweck 
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Cross argued that the word “Yahweh” originated as an epithet of ’El. 
Subsequently, it became the name of a Hebrew god who ultimately 
usurped ’El himself. 40 In effect, the cult remained the cult of 7, now 
attached to a new deity (and significantly modified by the strong ‘his¬ 
torical’ thrust and content of Israel’s faith). In support of this thesis, 
Cross produced a stunning synthesis of linguistic, historical, philologi¬ 
cal, archaeological and textual data, not least of which included the 
Bible: “’El is rarely if ever used in the Bible as the proper name of a 
non-Israelite, Canaanite deity in the full consciousness of a distinction 
between ’El and Yahweh, god of Israel.” 41 

But were the circumstances similar in Iron Age Ammon? Was the 
official or ‘state’ cult a disguised or transformed cult of ’ll? In order to 
answer these questions in the affirmative, one would have to identify 
an Ammonite deity parallel to Yahweh. 

Enter Milkom. 1 Kgs 11:5, 33, identifies Milkom as “the abomina¬ 
tion of the Ammonites.” 42 Despite the pejorative nuance of‘abomina¬ 
tion,’ scholars appear to be unanimous that whatever the text says, it 
means that Milkom was the chief deity of the Ammonites. The appear¬ 
ance, therefore, of the apparently theophoric element mlkm in names 
on inscriptions seems to be confirmation of the standard interpreta¬ 
tion of 1 Kgs 11:5. 

But there is a problem. Yahweh, according to the Hebrew model, 
replaced ’El in the theological vocabulary, a notion which is supported, 
indeed illustrated, by the evidence of Hebrew popular religion where 
Yahweh-names far outnumber ’El-names. 43 In the Ammonite ono- 


and J. T. Willis (eds.), Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament I (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1974) 242-61; F. M. Cross, “The Epic Traditions of Early Israel: Epic Nar¬ 
rative and the Reconstruction of Early Israelite Institutions,” in R. E. Friedman (ed.), 
The Poet and the Historian, Essays in Literary and Historical Biblical Criticism (Chico: 
Scholars Press, 1983) 13-39. 

40 Cross, “’El,” 244-75. 

41 Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 45; Cross, “’El,” 253. 

42 Unfortunately, Judges 11:24 identifies Chemosh as the god of the Ammonites. 
These apparently contradictory statements have engendered no little discussion, see 
F. Israel, “Note ammonite II: La religione degli ammoniti attraverso le fonti epi- 
grafiche,” 321-25, 332-333; A. Lemaire, “Essai sur les religions ammonite, moabite et 
edomite (X-VP s. av. n. e),” Revue de la Societe Ernest Renan 41 (1991-1992) 41-67, 
see 49. Malamat has made the interesting suggestion that the abomination of the 
Ammonites refers to the other sons that Na'mah bore to Solomon (in addition to the 
first-born son Rehoboam); A. Malamat, “Naamah [sic], The Ammonite Princess, King 
Solomon’s Wife,” RB 106 (1999) 35-40. 

43 F. M. Cross, “The Epic Traditions of Early Israel, 36-37; N. Avigad, “The Contri¬ 
bution of Hebrew Seals to an Understanding of Israelite Religion and Society,” in P. D. 
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masticon, however, the occurrence of mlkm -names are a fraction of 
7-names. On the basis of this evidence, it is hard to see why Milkom 
should be considered the chief deity of the Ammonites. Furthermore, 
the scant iconographic evidence that exists argues against it. 44 

This is not to say that Milkom was not a popular, perhaps even 
important Ammonite deity. It does suggest, however, that there is no 
need to postulate an analogy with the cult of Yahweh which makes ’ll 
a deus otiosus. It is highly likely that Milkom was the personal (patron) 
deity of the Ammonite royal house, just as Yahweh was the personal 
(patron) deity of the Judahite royal house (cf. 2 Sam 7:8-16) and that 
by marrying into that house, Solomon opened the door to the worship 
of Milkom by the Judean royal family. This is something that would 
have not pleased the writers of Kings. 

At any rate, we are left with the question, who was the chief god of 
the Iron Age Ammonite cult? Based on the meager and ambiguous 
evidence available, it probably was ’ll. This conclusion finds support in 
two ways. First, as Levine observed, the word 7 in the Deir ’Alla texts 
“is the proper name of a deity and certainly not a common noun.. ,” 45 
He correctly recognized that this is evidence of the survival of the 
cult of ’ll in Iron Age Transjordan, strong support for the probability 
that it survived in Ammon as well. 46 Second, there is the evidence of 
“popular” religion. Names with the theophoric element 7 are charac¬ 
teristic of and consistent with non-Hebrew, Canaanite religious lore. 


Miller, P. D. Hanson and S. Dean McBride (eds.), Ancient Israelite Religion, Essays in 
Honor of Frank Moore Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 195-208, see 196. 

44 P. M. M. Daviau and P. E. Dion, “El, the God of the Ammonites? The Atef- 
Crowned Head from Tell Jawa, Jordan,” ZDPV 110 (1994) 158-67. 

45 B. Levine, “The Balaam Inscription: Historical Aspects,” in J. Amitai (ed.), Bibli¬ 
cal Archaeology Today: Proceedings of the International Congress on Biblical Archaeol¬ 
ogy, Jerusalem, April 1984 (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1985) 326-39, see 
334. See also M. Weippert, “The Balaam Text from Deir ’Alla and the Study of the Old 
Testament,” in J. Hoftijzer and G. Van der Kooij (eds.), The Balaam Text from Deir 
Alla Re-evaluated, Proceedings of the International Symposium held at Leiden 21-24 
August 1989 (Leiden: Brill, 1991) 151-84, see 178-179. 

46 B. Levine, “The Balaam Inscription: Historical Aspects,” 335-39; B. Levine, 
“The Plaster Inscriptions from Deir ’Alla: General Interpretation, “in J. Hoftijzer and 
G. Van der Kooij (eds.), The Balaam Text from Deir ’Alla Re-evaluated, Proceedings of 
the International Symposium held at Leiden 21-24 August 1989 (Leiden: Brill, 1991) 
58-72. Levine also noted the evidence of “an autochthonous El cult of probable great 
antiquity” at Gilead. On the conservatism of transjordanian religion, see M. S. Smith, 
Review of Z. Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel: A Synthesis of Parallactic Approaches 
(London: Continuum, 2001), in MAARAV 11 (2004) 145-218, see 176-77. 




HIRAM OF TYRE AND SOLOMON 


Edward Lipinski 
University of Leuven 


Josephus Flavius took a particular interest in the relations between 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and Solomon. Describing their friendly relation¬ 
ship, maintained on a basis of equality, Josephus undoubtedly aimed 
at underscoring the importance of Solomon in the eyes of his non- 
Jewish readers, he was addressing in Jewish Antiquities, followed soon 
by Against Apion. 


1. Josephus and His Sources 

The sources of Josephus were not only the biblical Books of Kings and 
the Books of the Chronicles, but also some Hellenistic historiogra¬ 
phers of the 2nd c. BCE, like Menander of Ephesus, Dius, and Eupo- 
lemus. Menander and Dius quote translated extracts from the Tyrian 
annals, while Eupolemus’ work contains letters allegedly exchanged 
between Hiram and Solomon. Although the writings of Menander and 
Dius were no primary sources, they were works independent from the 
Bible and, in consequence, had more appeal for the heathen readers 
of Josephus. They are unfortunately lost, and the quotations from 
both authors preserved by Josephus have most likely been excerpted 
from the History of Phoenicia compiled ca. 70-60 BCE by Alexander 
Polyhistor, 1 who had copied large passages from his predecessors’ writ¬ 
ings. Josephus stresses the importance of the Hiram-Solomon relation¬ 
ship in his Jewish Antiquities and in the somewhat later booklet Against 


1 Alexander Polyhistor, a native of Miletus, an ancient city on the Anatolian shore 
of the Aegean Sea, compiled excerpts from several Hellenistic historiographers, related 
to Phoenicia. Preserved fragments of his work have been collected by F. Jacoby (ed.), 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker IIIA (Berlin: Weidmann, 1940) 96-121, with 
a commentary F. Jacoby (ed.), Fragmente der griechischen Historiker Ilia (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1943) 248-313. The most complete study of Alexander Polyhistor and of 
his Judaeo-Hellenistic sources remains J. Freudenhal, Alexander Polyhistor und die von 
ihm erhaltenen Reste jiidischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke (Breslau, 1875). 
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Apion, 2 where he explicitly refers to the authority of Menander 3 and of 
Dius. 4 Calling the king of Tyre “Hirom,” according to the Phoenician 
pronunciation of the name, he thus writes in Against Apion: 5 

Hirom, king of Tyre, was a friend of our king Solomon, a friendship 
which he had inherited from his father. Sharing Solomon’s zeal for the 
splendour of the edifice, Hirom gave him 120 talents of gold, and also 
cut down the finest timber from the mountain called Libanus and sent 
it to him for the roof. In return Solomon, among other gifts, made him 
a present of land in Galilee in the district called Chabulon (Cabul). But 
the main bond of friendship between them was their passion for learn¬ 
ing. They used to send each other problems to solve; in these Solomon 
showed the greater proficiency, as, in general, he was the cleverer of the 
two. Many of the letters which they exchanged are preserved at Tyre to 
this day. 

Josephus refers here to the authority of Dius, who wrote about the 
subject about two hundred years earlier: 

To prove that these assertions about the Tyrian archives are not of my 
own invention, I will call upon Dius who is regarded as an accurate his¬ 
torian of Phoenicia, for his witness. In his history of the Phoenicians he 
writes as follows: ‘On the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom came to the 
throne. He levelled up the eastern part of the city with embankments, 
enlarged the town, united to it by a causeway the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, which was isolated on an island, and adorned it with offerings 
of gold; he also went up to Libanus and had timber cut down for the 
construction of temples. It is said that Solomon, the sovereign of Jeru¬ 
salem, sent riddles to Hirom and asked for others from him, on the 
understanding that the one who failed to solve them should pay a sum of 
money to him who succeeded. Hirom agreed, and being unable to guess 
the riddles, spent a large part of his wealth on the fine. Afterwards they 
were solved by a certain Abdemon of Tyre, who propounded others. 
Solomon, failing to solve these, paid back to Hirom more than he had 
received.’ Thus has Dius attested my previous statements. 


2 The composition of Jewish Antiquities was probably achieved in 93/94 CE, while 
Against Apion was written two or three years later. 

3 Menander of Ephesus compiled some Phoenician sources in Greek. His excerpts 
from Tyrian annals were used by Josephus Flavius in Jewish Antiquities VIII, 5, 3, 
§144-146; 13, 2, §324, and in Against Apion I, 18, §116-126. Preserved fragments of 
his work have been collected by F. Jacoby (ed.), Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 
IIIC (Leiden: Brill, 1958) §783. 

4 Dius, author of a History of Phoenicia, is quoted by Josephus Flavius in Jewish 
Antiquities VIII, 5, 3, §147-149, and in Against Apion I, 17, §113-115. 

5 Against Apion I, 17, §108-115. Translation by H. St.J. Thackeray, Josephus I. The 
Life. Against Apion (Loeb Classical Library; London, 1926) 207, 209. 
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The quotation from Dius consists of two, clearly distinct parts. The 
first one may be based on Tyrian chronicles, but it is not related to 
Solomon and to the building of the temple at Jerusalem, because the 
cedar wood from the Lebanon, referred to by Dius, was destined for 
erecting or restoring Phoenician sanctuaries. The second part of Dius’ 
text reports the exchange of riddles by letters. This episode occurs 
also in a quotation from Menander of Ephesus, 6 and its ultimate ori¬ 
gin must be a Judaeo-Hellenistic account or haggadah, inspired by 
the biblical story of the queen of Sheba, who had heard of Solomon’s 
wisdom “and came to test him with hard questions” (1 Kgs 10:1). The 
intervention of Abdemun, a young boy who succeeded in resolving 
Solomon’s riddles, reminds us of a passage in the Demotic story of Si- 
Osire 7 and constitutes a Tyrian answer to the Jewish account, which 
aimed at stressing Solomon’s exceptional wisdom and his intellectual 
superiority. 8 In the Demotic story, the infant prodigy Si-Osire, “son 
of Osiris,” causes pharaoh to triumph over a chieftain of Kush, alias 
Nubia. 

In reality, neither quotation - either from Dius or from Menander - 
contains a reference to the building of the temple at Jerusalem. How¬ 
ever, Josephus reads their texts in the light of the Bible, which is his 
main source, and he reinterprets their information as if it was concern¬ 
ing building material sent from Phoenicia for the temple of Solomon. 
The only possible allusion to the temple at Jerusalem in the Tyrian 
chronicles is the date of laying its foundation stone in the 11th or 12th 
year of Hiram, 9 one hundred forty-three years before the founding of 
Carthage, which brings us to the year 957/6 or 956/5 BCE: 

It is recorded that the Temple at Jerusalem was built by king Solomon 

143 years and eight months before the foundation of Carthage by the 


6 Quoted by Josephus Flavius in Jewish Antiquities VIII, 5, 3, §146, and in Against 
Apion I, 18, §120. 

7 M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature: A Book of Readings III. The Late Period 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1980) 142-151. The comparison 
of Abdemun with Si-Osire was first proposed by I. Levy, La legende de Pythagore de 
Grece en Palestine (Paris: Bibliotheque de l’Ecole de Hautes Etudes, 1927) 194. 

8 This contest between Hellenistic writers, Jewish and Graeco-Phoenician, was 
examined by D. Mendels, Hellenistic Writers of the Second Century BCE on the Hiram- 
Solomon Relationship, in E. Lipinski (ed.), Phoenicia and the East Mediterranean in 
the First Millennium BCE (Studia Phoenicia, V; OLA, 22; Leuven: Peeters Press, 1987) 
429-441. 

9 The 11th year according to Jewish Antiquities VIII, 3, 1, §62, the 12th year accord¬ 
ing to Against Apion I, 8, §126. 
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Tyrians. There was good reason why the erection of our temple should 
be mentioned in their records, for Hirom, king of Tyre, was a friend of 
our king Solomon. 10 

Although the information is chronologically plausible, Gutschmid 
thought that this date should be applied to the temple of Heracles- 
Melqart, rebuilt by Hiram in Tyre, and that Josephus arbitrarily 
referred it to the temple at Jerusalem. 11 There is a strong probability 
in favor of Gutschmid’s opinion. 

Concerning the exchange of letters between Hiram and Solomon, 
Josephus reports that “many of the letters... are preserved at Tyre to 
this day” and he quotes several of them, 12 following Eupolemus, whose 
text is preserved by Eusebius of Caesarea. 13 The contents of these letters 
is inspired by the 1 Kgs 5, which probably served as a basis for their 
redaction by Eupolemus in the 2nd c. BCE. He has followed a custom 
of writers in Antiquity who used to insert words allegedly spoken or 
written by the heroes or villains of their stories, but invented in fact 
by the author himself to vivify the narrative. Eupolemus also provides 
additional, but obviously legendary information about Solomon. 

According to the Judaeo-Hellenistic historiographer, as soon as 
Solomon became king at the age of twelve, he summoned his vassals, 
viz. pharaoh Hophra and Hiram of Tyre, to provide manpower for the 
building of the temple. Each sent him then 80,000 workmen. This was 
an occasion for exchanging letters, which are reproduced in extenso 
by Eupolemus. This practice of ancient historiographers, attributing 
letters to persons of note and employing them as a medium for the 
development of a theme, is too well known to loiter upon here. Eupol¬ 
emus also assumes that the gold used to adorn the temple of Jerusalem 
was given by Hiram, and he even stresses that it was more brilliant 


10 Against Apion I, 17, §108-109. Translation by H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus I. The 
Life. Against Apion , 205, 207. 

11 A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften IV (ed. by F. Riihl; Leipzig, 1893) in his com¬ 
mentary on Against Apion , 336-589. 

12 Jewish Antiquities VIII, 2, 6-7, §50-54. 

13 Prceparatio evangelica IX, 33 ft., ed. by K. Mras (ed.), Eusebius. Werke VIII. Die 
Prceparatio evangelica I (GCS, 43/1; Berlin, 1954). The fragments of Eupolemus have 
been collected by F. Jacoby (ed.), Fragmente der griechischen Historiker IIIC (Leiden: 
Brill, 1958) 671-679, §723-724, and C. Holladay (ed.), Fragments from Hellenistic Jew¬ 
ish Authors I (Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 93-156. A general study of Eupolemus’ 
work is that of B. Z. Wacholder, Eupolemos. A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature (Cin¬ 
cinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1974). 
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than ordinary gold. The surplus would have been sent back to the king 
of Tyre. 

These ancient writers, Menander, Dius, Eupolemus, Josephus Fla¬ 
vius, witness the idea some literate people of the Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman period had of the Hiram-Solomon relationship. There 
are differences between them, but they are not significant and hardly 
reveal a critical mind, especially in the case of Josephus. If Eupolemus 
simply follows the Bible in attributing forty years to the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, Josephus Flavius multiplies this figure by two and pretends that 
Solomon reigned eighty years and died at the age of ninety-four. 14 One 
can doubt that Josephus had found that figure in some written source. 
He was probably inspired by Cicero’s De Senectute {On Old Age) 
XIX, 69, where eighty years of reign are attributed to Arganthonius 
of Gades. This is none other than but Arganthonius of Tartessus from 
the History of Herodotus, who also pretends that this king had reigned 
for eighty years and lived as long as one hundred and twenty years. 15 
According to Rabbinic tradition, Solomon became king at the age of 
twelve. This is a literary pattern, occurring also in the Demotic story of 
Si-Osire, the infant prodigy: he was twelve years old, when his wisdom 
made pharaoh triumph over the chieftain of Kush. 16 According to some 
versions of the story of Daniel and Susanna, Daniel, too, was twelve 
years old when he confounded the two elders. 17 The fourteen years 
attributed by Josephus to Solomon ascending David’s throne appar¬ 
ently multiply the figure “seven” by two. “Seven” is a symbolic figure 
like “twelve,” and seven years were also the time needed by Solomon 
to achieve the building of the temple. 18 This was the first occasion for 
a closer cooperation between Solomon and Hiram according to the 
Bible. The cession of the Land of Cabul, in Western Galilee, to the king 
of Tyre was a second opportunity for negotiations between the two 
monarchs. Sea expeditions to Tarshish and Ophir form the third panel 


14 Jewish Antiquities VIII, 7, 8, §211. 

15 Herodotus, History 1.163. 

16 M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature... The Late Period, 142. 

17 W. Baumgartner, “Susanna - Die Geschichte einer Legende,” in ARW 24 (1926) 
259-280, in particular 273. 

18 1 Kgs 6:38. This is a symbolic figure, by no means information based on admin¬ 
istrative records. Cf. in general, J. Hehn, Siebenzahl (LSS II/5; Leipzig, 1907); G. R. 
Driver, “Sacred Numbers and Round Figures,” in F. C. Bruce (ed.), Promise and Fulfil¬ 
ment. Essays Presented to Prof. S. H. Hooke (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1963) 62-90. 
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of the triptych of their relationship, the one that perhaps arouses the 
greatest interest in modern times, but is also the most fabulous. 

Beside legendary stories, spurious letters, and misinterpretations, 
Hellenistic historiography did not manage to add any new element to 
the biblical information concerning the Hiram-Solomon relationship. 
Now all the relevant episodes of the Bible belong to the Deuterono- 
mistic History, the final shape of which dates from the 5th c. BCE, 
possibly from the period around 400 BCE. 19 Episodes referring to the 
relationship between Hiram, king of Tyre, and Solomon must thus be 
viewed from the perspective of the redactor working in the Persian 
period, about five centuries after the death of Solomon. 

This does not mean that the Deuteronomistic History is not partly 
based on older material. However, there were no annals extant from 
the time of Solomon, and even the length of his reign was unknown. 
The forty regnal years ascribed to him in the Bible, as to his father 
David, 20 simply mean that the authors or redactors of the Deuterono¬ 
mistic History thought that both reigns were relatively long, certainly 
if we consider that the mean life expectancy in Antiquity is estimated 
at about twenty-five or thirty years. They further fixed at twenty years, 
i.e. the half of Solomon’s reign, the time needed for the building of 
the temple and of the palace (1 Kgs 9:10). The symbolic “seven” years 
were regarded as a “sacred” time devoted to the erection of the temple 
(1 Kgs 6:38), and the remaining thirteen years were then left for the 
palace (1 Kgs 7:1). There is no need to stress here that such a chronol¬ 
ogy has no historical value. It only provides some concrete elements to 
the narratives in question. Since a regnal period within one generation 
is generally estimated at 22 to 27 years, a modern historian can only 
assume with some probability that the reigns of David and Solomon 
lasted together fifty years at most. In fact, David spent several years 
in the service of Saul and of the Philistines, while Solomon became 
king when his father was quite old. Of course, some kings have lived 
and reigned for longer periods, like Hiram I of Tyre, to whom the 
Tyrian chronicles attribute a reign of thirty-four years and fifty-three 
years of life. However, his son Baalmazor died at the age of forty-three 
and his grandson was killed when he was twenty-nine. These figures, 


19 A recent state-of-the-art survey can be found in the collective work edited by 
T. Romer (ed.), The Future of Deuteronomistic History (Leuven: Peeters, 2000). 

20 1 Kgs 2:11; 11:42. 
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recorded by Menander, 21 are not comparable with the conventional 
forty years of David and of Solomon. Their relations with Hiram, the 
king recorded in the Tyrian king list preserved by Josephus Flavius, 
should be examined in the light of these facts and of the general frame¬ 
work of the Deuteronomistic History. 

The passage of 1 Kgs 11:41 refers to a “Book of the Acts of Solomon.” 
If this composition actually was a source of the Deuteronomistic His¬ 
tory, it could not be much older than the latter, since the same kind 
of language pervades the whole work. Microscopic differences may 
reveal different hands, hardly different historical periods. One could 
date this source, for instance, from the late 6th c. BCE. The author 
of this composition may have collected some information, written or 
oral, referring to Solomon’s relation with Hiram. Its historical value 
can be assessed only on basis of its contents and of archaeological 
evidence, since Solomon is not mentioned in any ancient writing inde¬ 
pendent of the Bible. 

Hiram’s appearance in biblical Solomon-accounts is threefold. It 
concerns: 

1. Hiram’s intervention in supplying material and craftsmen for the 
building of the temple and of the palace (1 Kgs 5:15-32; 7:51). 

2. The acquisition of Cabul by Hiram (1 Kgs 9:10-14). 

3. Hiram’s naval enterprises, jointly with Solomon (1 Kgs 9:26-28; 

10 , 11 - 12 ). 


2. Temple of Jerusalem 

The first point concerns Hiram’s assistance in the building of the tem¬ 
ple. The Deuteronomist presents the erection of a temple at Jerusalem 
as an enterprise achieved by Solomon with the help of Phoenician 
architects and craftsmen, who built it after a pattern then current in 
Syro-Phoenicia. 22 His hand can be easily recognized in the whole pas¬ 
sage of 1 Kgs 5:15-9:9, as well as behind the parallel text of 2 Chr 2. 
Phoenicians participated in preparing the timber and the stones for 
the works at the temple (1 Kgs 5:32) and also at the palace. In fact, the 


21 Josephus Flavius, Against Apion I, 18, §117 and §121-122. 

22 A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, 10,000-586 BCE. (New York: 
Doubleday, 1990) 376-377. 
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latter’s hall was called “House of the Forest of Lebanon,” 23 no doubt 
because of its rows of cedar pillars that had to be prepared and dressed 
by expert craftsmen. A craftsman in bronze is even mentioned by name 
in 1 Kgs 7:13-14. Phoenician involvement at some point can hardly 
be doubted: the two bronze pillars of the temple (1 Kgs 7:15) are most 
likely copies of the two pillars in the Melqart temple at Tyre 24 and 
the four rows of pillars in the “House of the Forest of Lebanon” are 
reminiscent of the 8th c. BCE Phoenician temple at Kition on Cyprus, 
where there were four rows of pillars as well. 25 

The historical value of the entire account is nevertheless shaken 
by internal contradictions. The most striking feature of the section 
reporting the alleged Solomon’s partnership with Hiram of Tyre in the 
building enterprise is the mention of Sidonians and Byblians instead 
of the expected Tyrian craftsmen. The first sentence in question refers 
to the fetching of timber: “So now give the order that they may fell for 
me cedars from Lebanon... for you know that there is none among 
us skilled in tree-felling like the Sidonians” (1 Kgs 5:20). The second 
sentence concerns preparation of building material: “and the Byblians 
carved...and prepared the timber and the stones for the building of 
the House” (1 Kgs 5:32). Hiram, king of Tyre, could not send Sido¬ 
nians and Byblians to fell trees or prepare timber and stones to build 
a temple or a palace. This could be done only by an overlord, but one 
can hardly assume that Sidon and Byblos were subordinate then to the 
king of Tyre. It appears therefore that the bulk of 1 Kgs 5:15-32 was 
elaborated by the Deuteronomist using an older text, which mentioned 
Sidonians and Byblians providing timber and participating by order 
of an overlord in the building of a temple or palace. The overlord in 
question could only be an Assyrian king, probably Tiglath-Pileser III, 
since we know that Ahaz paid tribute to him, visited him in Damascus, 
and thereafter commissioned important works in the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The account of 2 Kgs 16:10-11 indicates that the transformations 
decided by Ahaz were inspired by the architecture and decoration of 
the temple of Hadad at Damascus. They are not known directly, 26 but 


23 1 Kgs 7:2; 10:17, 21; 2 Chr 9:16, 20; Isa 22:8. 

24 Herodotus, History 2.44; Eusebius of Caesarea, Praeparatio evangelica I, 10, 
10 - 11 . 

25 V. Karageorghis, Kition: Mycenaean and Phoenician Discoveries in Cyprus (Lon¬ 
don, 1976) 118-119, Fig. 18. 

26 The only element, so far known, is a bas-relief with a sphinx, re-examined by 
M. Trokay, Le bas-relief au sphinx de Datnas, in Religio Phoenicia (Studia Phoenicia, 
IV; Namur, 1986) 99-118. 
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we can assume that they corresponded to a pattern attested in other 
Syro-Phoenician sanctuaries, in particular at ‘Ain Dara, in northern 
Syria. 27 Its architecture and final decoration, dating from the 9th-8th 
centuries BCE, have rightly been compared with the description of the 
temple of Jerusalem in 1 Kgs 6-7. 28 

Considering that the building account of 1 Kgs 6-7 rather suggests 
a re-decoration of the temple, as correctly seen by K. Rupprecht, 29 it is 
quite possible that these chapters are based in part on written informa¬ 
tion from Ahaz’s time. The difference between this interpretation and 
Rupprecht’s is nevertheless important. While Rupprecht considered 
that Solomon had redecorated the shrine of the Jebusites, the ancient 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the writer assumes that the whole account is 
based ultimately on a visual knowledge of the temple after the impor¬ 
tant works commissioned by Ahaz in the late 8th c. BCE. The use of 
the verb band, “to build”, is no obstacle to this understanding of the 
text, since band can mean “to re-build” and refer to all kind of con¬ 
struction works. Moreover, 1 Kgs 6:7, indicates that these works did 
not consist in erecting a new building, but in providing a fresh deco¬ 
ration and restoring the sanctuary with material previously hewn and 
sculpted, so that “there was not heard any hammer or adze, nor any 
iron tool in the temple when it was being (re)built”. 

Additional striking features in 1 Kgs 7:13-47 are the craftsman 
Hiram, bearing the same name as Hiram, king of Tyre, 30 and the 
phrase “for king Solomon,” which reveals an overworking of the whole 
passage. The latter seems to have originally listed the bronze-work that 
“Hiram made for the House of Yahweh,” not “for king Solomon in 
the House of Yahweh.” In other words, we have to do with an adap¬ 
tation of an etiological story in order to boast about the legendary 
magnificence of Solomon. Since no official annals existed at the time 
of Solomon, 31 the Deuteronomist could find some information only 


27 A. Abou-Assaf, Der Tempel von ‘Ain Dara (Damaszener Forschungen 3; Mainz: 
von Zabern, 1990); A. Abou-Assaf, “Der Tempel von ‘Ain Dara in Nordsyrien,” Antike 
Welt 24 (1993) 155-171. 

28 J. H. Monson, “Solomon’s Temple and the Temple at ‘Ain Dara,” Qadmoniot 29 
(1996) 33-38 (Hebrew). 

29 K. Rupprecht, Der Tempel von Jerusalem: Grundung Salomos oder jebusitisches 
Erbe? (BZAW, 144; Berlin, 1977). However, the writer believes that the works were 
commissioned by Ahaz, not by Solomon. 

30 The Chronicler, wanting to distinguish the two characters, changed his name into 
Huram-Abi (2 Chr 2:12-13), a name not attested in anthroponymy. 

31 E. Knauf, “King Solomon’s Copper Supply,” in E. Lipinski (ed.), Phoenicia and the 
Bible (Studia Phoenicia, XI; OLA, 44; Leuven: Peeters, 1991) 167-186 (see pp. 173-174). 
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in various stories and legends, possibly collected in the “Book of the 
Acts of Solomon” (1 Kgs 11:41), or expand his description of the reign 
of Solomon by connecting it with events that may have taken place in 
Jerusalem at a later period and were indicative of the city’s splendour 
in the 8th and 7th centuries BCE. 32 Thus 2 Kgs 16:17b seems to refer to 
the “unveiling” of the bronze “sea” by king Ahaz, who “made the Sea 
run down upon the brazen oxen which were under it and overflowed 
the pavement of stone.” The bronze “sea” was obviously conceived as 
a reservoir providing water for ablutions and Ahaz proceeded to its 
solemn inauguration. 


3. The Land of Cabul 

The acquisition of Cabul by Hiram is the second point to be exam¬ 
ined. In the Bible, the name of Cabul appears first in the description 
of Asher’s eastern boundary. Josh 19:27 locates the place at the east¬ 
ern frontier of the territory attributed theoretically to this tribe, which 
never succeeded in occupying all the areas allotted to her, as stated 
explicitly in Judg 1:31-32. The name of Cabul appears again in 1 Kgs 
9:10-14, which report how king Solomon has sold twenty settlements 
in Western Galilee to king Hiram of Tyre, who named them “the Land 
of Cabul.” Cabul presumably was the main centre of this region and 
its name is preserved by the actual village of Kabul, situated 15 km 
southeast of Akko. 

Now, there is an archaeological site some 1,000 to 1,500 metres 
north of the village. It is called Horvat Rosh Zayit in Hebrew and 
Khirbet Ras ez-Zetun, in Arabic. This site was excavated from 1982 
to 1992 by Zvi Gal and Yardenna Alexandre. A full publication of the 
results of these excavations appeared recently in the series of the Israel 
Antiquities Authority. 33 

The archaeologists propose to identify Horvat Rosh Zayit with bib¬ 
lical Cabul and this proposal is quite convincing. The main structure 
of the site is a fortress consisting of a central building of Phoenician- 
like ashlar masonry, characterized by header and stretcher construe- 


32 A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, 424. 

33 Z. Gal and Y. Alexandre, Horvat Rosh Zayit: An Iron Age Storage Fort and Village 
(IAA Reports 8; Jerusalem: IAA, 2000). See also Z. Gal and R. Frankel, “An Olive Oil 
Press Complex at Hurvat Rosh Zayit in Lower Galilee,” ZDPV 109 (1993) 128-140. 
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tion. The building was surrounded by a massive wall and its cellars 
were predominantly used for storage of various agricultural products, 
mostly cereals, olive-oil, and wine. An impressive quantity of 506 
storage jars have been found at the site, some containing carbonized 
wheat, others sealed with clay stoppers. Alongside the storage jars, a 
rich assemblage of Phoenician and Cypriot vessels was found, includ¬ 
ing Black-on-Red wares, Cypriot White Painted, Phoenician Bichrome 
and Plain wares, and Red-slipped pottery. Comparing these ceramics 
with the pottery of other sites in North Israel, the excavators have 
dated the occupation of the building to the 10th-9th centuries BCE 
and have concluded that this was a Phoenician stronghold, built after 
king Hiram of Tyre had assumed control over this region, named by 
him “the Land of Cabul.” 

Now, the dating of the concerned pottery is controversial. Accord¬ 
ing to the opinion generally held in the Institute of Archaeology at 
Tel Aviv, the strata of the archaeological sites in North Israel, like 
Megiddo VA-IVB, Jokneam XV-XIV, Hazor X-IX, with comparable 
typical pottery should be dated to the late 10th century and the first 
half of the 9th century, 34 thus also to the time of kings Omri and Ahab, 
not to the reign of Solomon in the mid-10th c. BCE, about 955-930 
BCE. This is confirmed indirectly by Yardenna Alexandre, who dealt 
with the pottery of Horvat Rosh Zayit, especially with the character¬ 
istic ovoid and short-lived type of the so-called “Hippo” storage jars. 35 
Since she could not date the destruction of the Storage Fort of Horvat 
Rosh Zayit to the 10th c. BCE because of the Black-on-Red pottery, 
which hardly appears in Phoenicia and in Cyprus before 875/850 
BCE, 36 she assumed that the jars from Horvat Rosh Zayit would rep¬ 
resent the latest appearance of the “Hippo” jars, admitting a differ¬ 
ence of some 30 years. This reasoning does not convince. In fact, the 


34 See, in particular, O. Zimhoni, “The Iron Age Pottery from Tel Jezreel - An 
Interim Report,” TA 19 (1992) 57-70, especially 69; O. Zimhoni, “Clues from the 
Enclosure-Fills: Pre-Omride Settlement at Tel Jezreel,” TA 24 (1997) 83-109, espe¬ 
cially 89-93. 

35 Y. Alexandre, “The ‘Hippo’ Jar and Other Storage Jars at Hurvat Rosh Zayit,” 
TA 22 (1995) 77-88. 

36 At Phoenician and Cypriot sites, where biblical considerations do not influence 
the judgment of archaeologists, the appearance of the Red-on-Black pottery is dated 
towards the end of Cypro-Geometric II, i.e. ca. 875/850 BCE. A state-of-the-art sur¬ 
vey, being already fifteen years old, is provided by F. de Cree, “The Black-on-Red or 
Cypro-Phoenician Ware,” in E. Lipinski (ed.), Phoenicia and the Bible (Studia Phoe¬ 
nicia, XI; OLA, 44; Leuven: Peeters, 1991) 95-102. 
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simultaneous presence of Red-on-Black wares, which do not occur in 
Phoenicia before 875 BCE, indicates that the foundation of the Storage 
Fort should be dated some fifty years after Solomon’s death, like the 
strata of all the other sites with “Hippo” jars. 37 Moreover, no “Hippo” 
jars have been found so far either at archaeological sites in Phoenicia 
proper or in the coastal plain of Akko, viz. at Akko, Tell Abu Hawam, 
or Tell Keisan. Instead, they are present at North-Israelite sites. This 
suggests that the Storage Fort in question had been built by Omri or 
Ahab at the border of his kingdom. Its destruction should then be 
attributed to the Aramaean incursions under Hazael of Damascus, 
after 840 BCE. Since the site was reoccupied in the 8th c. BCE and then 
had a large complex of olive-oil presses, which appear to be technically 
Phoenician, this region may have been acquired by Tyre at that time, 
in circumstances which are unknown. 

The biblical text of 1 Kgs 9:12-13 contains a disparaging judg¬ 
ment about the area of Cabul, 38 apparently expressed by a popular 
etymology of kabul, attributed to Hiram. The latter is supposed to 
have manifested his displeasure by saying ’eres kabul, “a land like a 
lump”, namely a shapeless mass of things thrown together. The noun 
bill, “lump”, belonged to the popular language and appeared later in 
Mishnaic Hebrew. The alleged displeasure of Hiram may contain an 
allusion to the ruined aspect of the area after its destruction in the 
second half of the 9th c. BCE and thus refer to a period of the 8th c. 
BCE, when the area passed under Phoenician rule. 

Of course, “like a lump” cannot be a real etymology of the place 
name. Septuagint translates it by dpiov, “boundary,” identifying kabul 
with gb‘ul, which not only means “boundary” but also “hill country.” 
The quite possible pronunciation of g like an unvoiced k in Canaanite 
dialects is amply echoed in Egyptian spellings of Canaanite names, 39 
even as late as the Hellenistic period, when Migdol is spelt Mktl in 
Demotic script and later Miktol in Coptic. 


37 This provides a strong argument in favor of the low chronology of Israelite strata 
of the 10th-9th centuries BCE. 

38 This judgment is repeated by Josephus Flavius, Jewish Antiquities VIII, 5, 3, §142. 
He calls Cabul Khabalon or Khabolon, probably confusing it with Helbon, 25 km 
north of Damascus (Ez. 27:18). In fact, Strabo, Geography XV, 3, 22, and Athenaeus, 
The Deipnosophists I, 28, as well as Pap. Cairo 59007 call Helbon Khalybon. This was 
a place renowned for its wine and still providing excellent vintages nowadays. 

39 For example, the name of Byblos (Gbl) is written k-p-ti, that of Geba ( Gb ‘), k-b-\ 
that of Migdol ( Mgdl ), m-k-t-r, that of Gath (Gt), k-n-t. 
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It appears from the preceding discussion that archaeological evi¬ 
dence, seen in the light of the lower chronology of Israelite sites, does 
not support the existence of a Storage Fort of Cabul at the time of 
Solomon and thus undermines the Solomonic date of the episode in 
1 Kgs 9:10-14. Solomon did not transfer parts of the Akko plain to 
Hiram of Tyre at the beginning of his reign, 40 because he never ruled 
over the coastal plain. The short account of 1 Kgs 9:10-14 may go back 
to the 8th c. BCE, when that region was lying in ruins. As for the actual 
village of Kabul, it seems to have been settled from the 4th c. BCE on 
and Josh 19:27 may refer to this place, since the writer is inclined to 
date the redaction of Josh 19:24-31 to the late Persian period. 

The opinion expressed by Zvi Gal that archaeological evidence from 
Horvat Rosh Zayit “may reflect the historical episode in the relations 
between Israel and Phoenicia described in 1 Kgs 9:11-13,” 41 is an off¬ 
shoot of the “Myth of Solomon.” In such a way G. J. Wightman has 
characterized the conception of “Solomonic archaeology,” 42 developed 
over the last 80 years, mainly from the time of the Megiddo excava¬ 
tions, commenced in 1925. Instead, the erection of the Storage Fort at 
the time of Omri or Ahab appears as a sign of economic and commer¬ 
cial relations between Omri’s kingdom and Phoenicia. The relationship 
implied by the discoveries at Ras ez-Zetun is paralleled by diplomatic 
contacts, consolidated by the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, daughter 
of Ittobaal I, king of Tyre. 43 The royal epithalamium of Ps 45 should 
also be placed in the frame of the relations between the kingdoms of 
Israel and of Tyre, but nothing proves that it refers to the marriage of 
Ahab and Jezebel. A later occasion, perhaps at the time of Jeroboam II 
in the 8th c. BCE, may also be taken into account, especially because 
of the mention of Ophir. 

Israel and Tyre were complementary countries from the economic 
point of view, Israel appearing as a continental, agricultural land, while 
Tyre was oriented towards seafaring and maritime trade. According to 


40 N. Na’aman, Borders and Districts in Biblical Historiography (Jerusalem: Magness 
Press, 1956) 60-62. 

41 Z. Gal, “The Diffusion of Phoenician Cultural Influence in Light of the Excava¬ 
tions at Hurvat Rosh Zayit,” TA 22 (1995) 89-93 (see 89). Cf. also Z. Gal, “Regional 
Survey Projects: Revealing the Settlement Map of Ancient Israel,” in Biblical Archaeol¬ 
ogy Today, 1990 (Jerusalem, 1993) 453-458, in particular 457. 

42 G. J. Wightman, “The Myth of Solomon,” BASOR 277-278 (1990) 5-22. 

43 1 Kgs 16:31. 
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Menander of Ephesus, 44 Ittobaal founded Botrys, which is Batrun in 
Lebanon, and 'Au^ioc in Libya. This place name has often been related 
to later Auzia or Auzea, identified with Sur al-Gozlan, 124 km south 
of Algiers. 45 Such an explanation is unlikely, and the comparison of 
'Au^ia with the name of the Auaeec, living according to Herodotus 
4.180 in the area of the Triton Lake, does not provide an acceptable 
solution either. Marsa al-Awgia, a small harbor on the southern edge 
of the Greater Syrtis, is perhaps a better solution from a geographic 
point of view, but the history of this site is unknown, despite its loca¬ 
tion halfway between the Altars of the Philaenoi and the Opiros of the 
Peutinger Table. 46 Another possibility would be a harbor in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Adyrmachidae, at Marsa Matruh, ancient Paraetonium. 
Aegean and Cypriot pottery, found at this site, 47 witnesses sea contacts 
with Crete, where Phoenician presence is attested from the end of the 
10th or the early 9th c. BCE on. 48 However, Iron Age pottery is miss¬ 
ing so far at Marsa Matruh, although this was the only place along this 
West-Egyptian coast convenient for a harbor. 49 At the same time, it 
was the terminal of an ancient caravan route from the Oasis of Siwa, 50 
about 310 km away, further west, the offshore island of Burda in the 
Gulf of Bomba could have been a typical Phoenician settlement, the 
more so because Herodotus mentions the nearby Aziris, 51 the name of 


44 Quoted by Josephus Flavius, Jewish Antiquities VIII, 13, 2, §324. 

45 G. Bunnens, “Auza,” in E. Lipinski (ed.), Dictionnaire de la civilisation phenici- 
enne et punique (Turnhout 1992) 52. 

46 The Peutinger Table, published by K. Miller, Die Peutingersche Tafel (Ravens- 
brug, 1887; reprint: Stuttgart, 1962), bears the name of its first known proprietor: 
Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), a humanist from Augsburg. On Peutinger, one can 
read the notice by H.-J. Kienast and H. Zag, “The Revival of a Great German Library,” 
in German Research (2003-3) 16-19. On the origins of this map, see below. 

47 L. Hulin, “Marsa Matruh 1987. Preliminary Ceramic Report,” JARCE 26 (1989) 
115-126, in particular 120-121. 

48 E. Lipinski, Itineraria Phoenicia (Studia Phoenicia XVIII; OLA 127; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2004) 178-188. The feasibility of ancient direct navigation from Crete to 
Egypt is recognized by several authors since more than fifty years and the possibility 
of seasonal navigation in the opposite direction is now advocated by L. V. Watrous, 
Kommos III. The Late Bronze Age Pottery (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992) 176-178. See also J. Phillips, “Aegypto-Aegean Relations up to the 2nd Millen¬ 
nium BCE,” in L. Krzyzaniak, K. Kroeper and M. Kobusiewicz (eds.), Interregional 
Contacts in the Later Prehistory of Northeastern Africa (Poznan, 1996) 459-474, in 
particular 466. 

49 D. White and A. P. White, “Coastal Sites of Northeast Africa: The Case against 
Bronze Age Ports,” JARCE 33 (1996) 11-30. 

50 J. Leclant, “Per Africae sitientia,” BIFAO 49 (1950) 193-253 (see 232-238). 

51 Herodotus, History 4.158 and 169. 
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which seems to be based on Phoenician hsr, corresponding to Hebrew 
Haser < Hasir, “enclosure.” The possibility of an emporium located 
further to the west cannot be excluded, as a careful analysis of the 
various finds from excavations at Huelva (Spain) leads archaeologists 
to the conclusion that the earliest fragments of Eastern pottery, dis¬ 
covered at the site, date from the first half of the 9th c. BCE. 52 This is 
precisely the period of Ittobaal I and of the Omride dynasty in Israel. 
However, comparisons with pertinent Phoenician wares are hampered 
by the small size of the sherds recovered. Convincing and well dated 
parallels are provided by Euboean Sub-Protogeometric III pottery, 
which brings us to the years ca. 830-800 BCE, a suggestion which 
should stimulate further archaeological research. 

4. Expeditions to Ophir and Tarshish 

Hiram’s naval enterprises, jointly with Solomon, are the third point 
to be discussed. Two passages refer to Solomon’s naval enterprises, 
namely 1 Kgs 9:26-28 and 10:22. One should add the interpolation of 
1 Kgs 10:11-12, which only mentions the fleet of Hiram, and 1 Kgs 
22:49-50, which refers to Jehoshaphat’s unsuccessful attempt at send¬ 
ing a Tarshish-fleet to Ophir from Ezion-Geber. When taking all these 
passages into consideration, it is clear that the main purpose of the 
Tarshish-fleet was to bring gold from Ophir, that Solomon needed the 
help of Phoenician seamen, that the harbor from which the fleet had 
to sail to the Red Sea was Ezion-Geber in the Gulf of Elat or Aqaba, 
and that the Tarshish-fleet was bringing gold and other precious items 
once in three years (1 Kgs 10:22), obviously because the journey was 
so long. One can assume that these scattered passages of 1 Kings go 
back to a single account of Solomon’s naval enterprises. This account 
was known to the redactors of the Deuteronomistic History, either in 
a written or in an oral form. 

The first thing to be noticed is that this story contradicts the histori¬ 
cal, epigraphic, and geographical information we possess nowadays. 


52 F. Gonzalez de Canales Cerisola, L. Serrano Pichardo, and J. Llompart Gomez, 
El emporio Fenicio precolonial de Huelva (ca. 900-770 a.C.) (Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 
2004), in particular 196-205. 
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The precious almug- trees, brought by Hiram’s seamen from Ophir, 
are known also from cuneiform sources. 53 They were found in the 
wooded hills of Lebanon and northern Syria, especially in the Amanus 
range. More importantly, the inscription [z]hb ’pr l-Byt Hrn on the 
ostracon found at Tell Qasile, on the outskirts of Tel Aviv, 54 not only 
indicates that Ophir was no fairy tale land, 55 but also provides a clue 
for its approximate location. Tell Qasile is the site of an urban settle¬ 
ment founded by the Philistines on the northern bank of the Yarkon 
River, the Nahr ‘Auga, some 2 km from the sea. “The choice of this 
site must have been associated with Philistine maritime activity along 
the Mediterranean coast, as the Yarkon River provided a convenient 
anchorage.” 56 The town was destroyed in a mighty conflagration, 
apparently in the 10th c. BCE during Siamun’s or Shishak I’s cam¬ 
paign in Canaan, but the site was later reoccupied, since the ostracon 
dates from the 8th or early 7th c. BCE and should be regarded as 
Philistine on palaeographic ground. 57 Now, the inscription mentioning 
“30 shekels of gold from Ophir” indicates that the metal belonged to 
or was intended for the temple of Horon or, most likely, for the city 
of Beth-Horon, an inland town situated 35 km east of Tell Qasile, as 
the crow flies. The logical conclusion is that “the gold of Ophir” was 
shipped to the anchorage of Tell Qasile in order to be delivered inland, 
at Beth-Horon. In this case, Ophir had to be reached by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, not by the Gulf of Aqaba or Elat and by the Red Sea. 


53 J. C. Greenfield and M. Mayrhofer, “The ‘algummV'almuggim’ Problem Reex¬ 
amined,” in Hebrdische Wortforschung. Festschrift.. .W. Baumgartner (VTSup, 16; 
Leiden: Brill, 1967) 83-89. 

54 The ostracon was published by B. Mazar, “The Excavations at Tell Qasile,” Eretz- 
Israel 1 (1951) 45-72 (Hebrew) and Pis. I-XIV (see 66-67, Fig. 20 and PI. X, 4); 
B. Mazar, “Two Hebrew Ostraca from Tell Qasile,” in JNES 10 (1951) 265-267 and 
Pis. XI-XII (see 266-267 and PI. XI B). See now, J. Renz and W. Rollig, Handbuch 
der althebrdischen Epigraphik (Darmstadt: Wissenschaflische Buchgesellschaft, 1995) 
Vol. I, 229-231. 

55 The mention of Ophir on the Tell Qasile ostracon dispenses us from the need of 
discussing the alleged mythical origin of the place, as suggested by M. Gorg, “Ophir, 
Tarschisch und Atlantis. Einige Gedanken zur symbolischen Topographie,” in BN 15 
(1981) 76-86, reprinted in M. Gorg, Aegyptiaca-Biblica (Agypten und Altes Testa¬ 
ment, 11; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 199l) 22-32, and M. Gorg, “Ofir und Punt,” in 
BN 82 (1996) 5-8. 

56 A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible , 311. 

57 J. Naveh, “Writing and Scripts in Seventh-Century BCE Philistia: The New Evi¬ 
dence from Tell Jemmeh,” in IE] 35 (1985) 8-21 and Pis. 2-4 (see 16). 
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In fact, the Peutinger Table locates Opiros on the western side of the 
Greater Syrtis, in Libya, at the northern end of trans-Saharan caravan 
routes. The Peutinger Table is a world-map copied in the 13th cen¬ 
tury from a lost original, dating to the 3rd or 4th c. CE and probably 
based on the geographical commentary of Agrippa, who was active in 
the 1st c. BCE. From the same period dates the so-called Stadiasmus 
maris magni, a portolan written in Greek and locating a small harbor 
of ”Ejrr|po<; in the same area of the Greater Syrtis. 58 This is obviously 
the very place called Opiros on the Peutinger Table. 

Further, Solomon’s and Jehoshaphat’s Tarshish-fleet owns its name 
to Tarshish, which authors rightly identify nowadays with Tartessos, 59 
in southern Spain, more precisely in the area of Huelva. 

The name of Tarshish occurs first in the Phoenician inscription of 
the Nora Stele, that can be dated around 800 BCE and was found in 
Sardinia, in 1773. 60 Other references to Tarshish are more recent and 
somewhat vague. It is evident, at any rate, that the place was consid¬ 
ered in biblical times as the limit of enterprise by the seafaring peoples 
of the Levant. This sense appears in an inscription of Esarhaddon, king 
of Assyria (680-669 BCE), also in Ps 72, 10 and Jonah 1, 3. Empha¬ 
sizing the broad expanse of his power, which through his Phoenician 
vassals was supposed to reach the western fringe of the Mediterra¬ 
nean world, Esarhaddon states in 673 BCE that “all the kings from 
amidst the sea - from Cyprus ( la-da-na-na ), Ionia {la-man), as far 
as Tarshish {Tar-si-si) - bowed to my feet and I received heavy trib¬ 
ute (from them).” 61 A similar idea is expressed in Ps 72:10, where the 


58 Stadiasmus maris magni §86-87, in C. Muller (ed.), Geographic Graeci Minores 
I (Paris, 1855) 458. The Stadiasmus is an anonymous work, based on a Greek text 
from the 3rd century CE, but some of its sources go back to the 1st century BCE. It 
is preserved in a single manuscript, the Matritensis Graecus 121. Beside the edition by 
C. Muller (ed.), Geographic Graeci Minores I (Paris, 1855) 427-514, followed gener¬ 
ally, one should mention the more recent one by O. Cuntz, “Der Stadiasmus maris 
magni,” in A. Bauer (ed.), Die Chronik des Hippolytos im Matritensis Graecus 121 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 29; Leipzig, 
1905) 243-276. 

59 The identification was first made by Jan Van Gorp, Hispania, a posthumous work 
published in 1580. Cf. J. Alvar, “El descubrimiento de la presencia fenicia en Anda- 
lucia,” in F. Gasco and J. Beltran (eds.), El pasado como argumento (Sevilla, 1994) 
153-169. 

60 E. Lipinski, Itineraria Phoenicia, 234-247, with former literature. 

61 R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Konigs von Assyrien (AfO. Beih. 9; Graz: 
Weidner, 1956) s. 86, §57, lines 10-11. For Iaman , “Ionia”, see J. A. Brinkman, “The 
Akkadian Word for ‘Ionia’ and ‘Ionian’,” in R. F. Sutton (ed.), Daidalikon. Studies in 
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universality of the royal power is signified by the gifts that “the kings 
of Tarshish and the islands shall bring” from the Far West and “the 
kings of Sheba and Saba” from the skirts of the Southern lands. 62 As 
for Jonah, who tried to escape from his mission to Nineveh by flying in 
the opposite direction, as far as he could, out of reach of the Lord, he 
went at Jaffa on board of a ship bound for Tarshish (Jonah 1, 3). Since 
the renowned Pillars of Heracles were considered in Antiquity as the 
limits of enterprise to seafaring peoples of the Mediterranean world, 
this was obviously the region, which Jonah had hoped to reach. In fact, 
the Pillars of Heracles were the gate to Gades, founded by Phoenician 
entrepreneurs in the 8th c. BCE, as well as to the mining district of the 
Huelva Province. The earliest archaeological attestations of Phoenician 
presence in this area date from the 9th c. BCE, at least half a century 
after the death of Solomon. 

Further, the location of Solomon’s harbor “on the shore of the Reed 
Sea” (1 Kgs 9, 26) contradicts the whole historiographic reconstruction 
of the Deuteronomistic Historian, since Yam Sup cannot be either the 
Red Sea or the Gulf of Aqaba for the simple reason that the papyrus 
plant did not grow there. 63 In fact, the Hebrew word sup is borrowed 
from Egyptian twf, that designates the paper reed, the Cyperus papy¬ 
rus. The Yam Sup of the early Exodus narratives is a particular area 


Memory of Raymond V. Schoder (Wauconda, Ill.: Bolchazy-Carducci Publishers, 1989) 
53-70. A proper understanding of Esarhaddon’s text and of its Phoenician connota¬ 
tions is missing in M. E. Aubet, The Phoenicians and the West: Politics, Colonies and 
Trade (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993) 178. 

62 For the location of Sheba and Soba, see E. Lipinski, “Les Chamites selon Gen 10, 
6-10 et 1 Chr 1, 8-16,” in ZAH 5 (1992) 135-162 (see 141-142 and 147-149). 

63 The Hebrew word sup is borrowed from Egyptian twf and designates the paper 
reed, Cyperus papyrus; cf. W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography (AOS 5; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934) 65; A. H. Gardiner, 
Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Oxford, 1947) Vol. II, p. 201*; W. Helck, Die Bezie- 
hungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Agyptologische 
Abhandlungen, 5; 2nd ed.; Wiesbaden, 1971) 575, No. 286; H. Lamberty-Zielinski 
and M. Ottosson, “sup,” in ThWATV (Stuttgart, 1986) col. 794-800. There can be no 
doubt about the identity of the two words. The study by W. A. Ward, “The Semitic 
Biconsonantal Root SP and the Common Origin of Egyptian CWF and Hebrew SUP: 
‘Marsh(-Plant)’,” in VT 24 (1974) 339-349, is based on a whole range of questionable 
speculations. The plant grows in tropical marches and was cultivated in the delta of 
the Nile in Egypt, also in upper Nile regions, in the swamps along the Palestinian 
coast, in the Huleh swamp, as well as in some marshy areas of Syria and occasionally 
of southern Europe. In historical times, the necessary ambient conditions did never 
exist on the shores of the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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of the Eastern Mediterranean 64 and Yam Sup is not yet identified with 
the Red Sea in Jer 49, 21, that refers to it as a distant location, situated 
far away from Edom. Now, this chapter of the Book of Jeremiah can¬ 
not be dated before the 6th c. BCE, while Yam Sup is identified with 
the Red Sea in the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch, datable 
to the 3rd c. BCE. 65 One can assume therefore that this identification 
is not older than the late 6th or the 5th c. BCE and that the insertion 
of Ezion-Geber in the texts referring to Solomon’s and Jehoshaphat’s 
commissioning of ships which would go to Ophir dates from the same 
period. In the earlier tradition, the Reed Sea, which had engulfed pha¬ 
raoh’s army in Moses’ time, was one of the lagoons or swampy areas 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It appears therefore that the story of Solomon’s naval enterprises 
is a composition dating from the Persian period. It is likely that the 
redactors of the Deuteronomistic History were inspired by the reports 
on attempted circumnavigations of Africa, fashionable around the Per¬ 
sian period. Xerxes I (485-465 BCE) sent out Sataspes to attempt this 
voyage from the Pillars of Heracles, but the latter failed in his enter¬ 
prise. 66 According to Heraclides Ponticus, a certain Mdyoc visiting the 
court of Gelon, tyrant of Gela (ca. 540-478 BCE), claimed to have 
sailed around Libya successfully, 67 while Euthymenes of Massilia was 
believed to have travelled ca. the 5th c. BCE around Africa to the Nile 


64 See, for instance, H. Cazelles, “Les localisations de l’Exode et la critique litte- 
raire,” RB 62 (1955) 321-364, see especially 340-343; R. de Vaux, Histoire ancienne 
d’Israel I (Paris: Gabalda, 1971) 354-358. The biblical toponym must correspond to 
the p3-twf of the Egyptian documents; the latter should be located in the swampy 
areas to the east of the present-day Menzaleh Lake: A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian 
Onomastica. The fruitless attempt by B.F. Batto, “The Reed Sea: Requisecat in Pace,” 
in JBL 102 (1983) 27-35, at explaining all the biblical attestations of Yarn Sup as ref¬ 
erences to the Red Sea is unable to account for the places Pi-Hahiroth, Migdol, and 
Baal-Zephon, which the Israelites passed. 

65 Yam Sup seems to be the Gulf of Aqaba in Genesis Apocryphon (lQGenAp) 21, 
18: “the Gulf ( lisdn ) of Yam Sup, which goes forth from the Red Sea.” 

66 Herodotus, History 4.43. Cf. J. Desanges, Recherches sur Vactivite des Mediter- 
raneens aux confins de VAfrique (CEFR, 38; Paris, 1978) 29-33; A. Mederos Martin 
and G. Escribano Cobo, Fenicios, Punicos y Romanos. Descubrimiento y poblamiento 
de las Islas Canarias (Estudios prehispanicos, 11; Madrid, 2002) 62-63. EaTacnny; is 
an authentic Old Persian name; cf. M. Mayrhofer, Onomastica Persepolitana (Wien, 
1973) 229, No. 8.1472. 

67 Quoted by Strabo, Geography II, 3, 4. Cf. K. Geus, Prosopographie der literarisch 
bezeugten Karthager (Studia Phoenicia, XIII; OLA, 59; Leuven: Peeters, 1994) 213. 
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sources in the Ocean. 68 In the 4th c. BCE, Ephorus of Cyme (ca. 405- 
330 BCE) considers the possibility of reaching Cerne, in Africa, by 
the Red Sea. He knew Hanno’s Periplus 69 and obviously accepted the 
latter’s reckoning of the distances, as well as his conclusion that Cerne 
was situated directly below Carthage. Hanno had reached Cerne by 
the western route, through the Pillars of Heracles. Since Carthage lay 
approximately in the middle of the Mediterranean, Ephorus consid¬ 
ered the feasibility of a journey to Cerne by the eastern route, through 
the Red Sea, but he concluded that this would be impossible because 
of the great heat. 70 

The best known account is provided by Herodotus, History 4.42, 
recording pharaoh Necho IPs (610-595 BCE) Phoenician seamen who 
would have sailed for a voyage around Libya (i.e., Africa) from a har¬ 
bor on the Red Sea and returned to Egypt in the third year. 71 A similar 
story may have recorded enterprises of king Solomon. Like Necho, 
Solomon used Phoenician sailors, who were put at his disposal by king 
Hiram of Tyre. Like Necho’s seamen, they sailed from a port on the 
Red Sea, viz. Ezion-Geber, near Elat. They were bringing precious lad¬ 
ing from their journey once in three years, 72 the time Necho’s seamen 
needed to complete their circumnavigation. The Pillars of Heracles are 
not mentioned in the preserved fragments of the story to the glory of 
Solomon, but the king’s fleet is called “Tarshish fleet” in 1 Kgs 10:22 
and 2 Chr 9:21. Moreover, laleket ‘dpird in Jehoshaphat’s episode of 
1 Kgs 22:49 is paralleled by laleket Tarsis in 2 Chr 20:36. This implies 


68 Florentine Anonymous, On the Swelling of the Nile 5, in I. L. Ideler, Physici 
et medici Graeci minores I (Berlin, 1841) 191, and C. Muller, Fragmenta Historico- 
rum Graecorum IV (Paris, 1870) 408-409. See J. Desanges, Recherches sur Vactivite 
des Mediterraneens aux confins de I’Afrique (CEFR, 38; Paris, 1978) 17-27. Cf. also 
R. Werner, “Zum Afrikabild der Antike,” in K. Dietz, D. Hennig and H. Kaletsch 
(eds.), Klassisches Altertum, Spdtantike und frtihes Christentum (Wurzburg, 1993) 
1-36 (see p. 14, n. 30 with references). 

69 G. Schepens, “The Phoenicians in Ephorus’ Universal History,” in E. Lipinski 
(ed.), Phoenicia and the East Mediterranean in the First Millennium BCE (Studia 
Phoenicia, V; OLA, 22; Leuven: Peeters, 1987) 315-330 (see especially 323-325). 

70 Quoted by Pliny the Elder, Natural History VI, 199. 

71 For an analysis of this account by Herodotus, see J. Desanges, Recherches sur 
Vactivite des Mediterraneens aux confins de VAfrique (CEFR, 38; Paris, 1978) 7-16. See 
also A. Mederos Martin and G. Escribano Cobo, Fenicios, Punicos y Romanos. Des- 
cubrimiento y poblamiento de las Islas Canarias (Estudios prehispanicos, 11; Madrid, 
2002) 59-62. 

72 1 Kgs 10:22; 2 Chr 9:21. The extra-biblical story may have referred to a single 
journey that lasted three years. 
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that the fleet in question was bound for Tarshish, the country in the 
Far West, where Jonah tried to fly out of reach of the Lord (Jonah 1:3), 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles. Necho’s seamen had to come back to 
Egypt while sealing throughout the Mediterranean sea. Solomon’s 
crews were perhaps supposed to sail back around Africa, but the length 
of this voyage was very likely regarded as equivalent to the crossing of 
the Mediterranean from the one end to the other. 

In fact, Libya (i.e., Africa) was considered, at least until Alexander’s 
time, as a right-angled triangle or trapezoid, with the right angle at the 
Nile delta or the northern tip of the Red Sea, a short eastern side, and 
a possibly spherical south-western side or obtuse south-western angle. 73 
Since the author of the Book of Jonah, written about the 5th c. BCE, 74 
still knew that Tarshish was located in the Far West, also the redac¬ 
tors of the Books of Kings and the Chronicler, too, must have known 
that this country and Ophir could be reached from Ezion-Geber only 
by sailing around the lands inhabited by the sons of Ham, i.e., Africa. 
They may have thought that Ophir was the area beyond the Pillars 
of Heracles, on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, to which Herodotus 
refers reporting how the Carthaginians were acquiring gold from the 
indigenous population. 75 They did not need to read Herodotus’ work. 
They could have heard such stories in Palestine just like Herodotus did 
in Egypt, Cyprus or the Aegean. One of these tales, only summarized 
by a certain Palaephatos, writing around the 3rd c. BCE, presents the 
Ethiopians living beyond the Pillars of Heracles, on the Atlantic sea- 
coast, as people “rolling in gold.” 76 


73 K. Zimmermann, Libyen. Das Land sudlich des Mittelmeers im Weltbild der 
Griechen (Vestigia, 51: Miinchen 1999) 112-127. 

74 It dates from the Persian period, when Jaffa had become a Sidonian harbor (C/S 
I, 3 = KAI 14 = TSSI III, 28, 18-20); c£, for example, W. Rudolph , Joel-Amos-Obadja- 
Jona (Kommentar zum Alten Testament XIII/2: Giitersloh, 1971) 329-330; J. Naveh 
and J. C. Greenfield, “Hebrew and Aramaic in the Persian Period,” in W. D. Davies 
and L. Finkelstein (eds.), The Cambridge History of Judaism I (Cambridge, 1984) 115— 
129 (see especially 121). 

75 Herodotus, History 4.196. 

76 Palaephatos, About Incredible Things 31, ed. by N. Festa (Leipzig, 1902) 45-46. 
On Palaephatos, see J. Desanges, Recherches sur Vactivite des Mediterraneens aux con- 
fins de VAfrique (CEFR, 38; Paris, 1978) 45-48. 
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5. Conclusion 

To conclude, the biblical accounts of the relationship between Hiram 
of Tyre and Solomon result from a reinterpretation of older sources. 
Some of them probably had a historical basis and could date back to 
the 8th c. BCE, when the Land of Cabul, abandoned after Hazael’s 
invasions, was given to the king of Tyre, when Tyrian expeditions to 
Tarshish became a common practice, and when king Ahaz embellished 
the temple of Jerusalem. Other accounts, like that of naval expeditions 
from Ezion-Geber, are rather narratives aiming at extolling Solomon’s 
glory, a tendency appearing also in the Books of Chronicles, that grat¬ 
ify Solomon with an empire, in which “he ruled over all the kings from 
the Euphrates to the land of the Philistines and the border of Egypt” 
(2 Chr 9:26). This tendency is even amplified in the writings of Judaeo- 
Hellenistic authors, which debate about the merits of the kings with 
their Graeco-Phoenician counterparts. As for Hiram, a name borne by 
at least four kings of Tyre, he may have played a role in some of the 
sources of the Bible, but it is unlikely that he was Hiram I, ruling in 
the 10th c. BCE. 
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1. Introduction 

The Aramaeans were the dominant population group in Syria in the 
first millennium BCE. Their rise to political power was the result of 
the general collapse that put an end to the Late Bronze Age urban 
culture of the Levant and drastically changed the political landscape 
of Syria-Palestine. In this larger area, the old city-states of the second 
millennium BCE vanished and they were replaced by new geo-political 
entities. The great Hittite empire disintegrated and small neo-Hittite 
or Luwian kingdoms occupied southeast Turkey and part of North 
Syria. Aramaean kingdoms occupied most of the territory of what is 
today Syria, 1 while Phoenician and Philistine city-states were estab¬ 
lished on the coast. Finally, the states of Israel, Judah, Ammon, Edom 
and Moab were founded in central Palestine and Transjordan. This 
historical reality is mirrored in the biblical record, mainly the Book of 
Kings, which echoes historical events involving Israel, Judah, and their 
neighbors, especially their tumultuous relations with the Aramaeans. 2 

It is this aspect of Aramaean history, i.e. their relations with the 
Israelite kingdoms that first aroused the curiosity of scholars. Krael- 
ing’s Aram and Israel, which appeared in 1918, was the first scholarly 


* I would like to thank Professor Wolfgang Rollig for having read the manuscript 
and for his useful remarks. 

1 For the history of Aramaean groups outside the boundaries of modern Syria 
see M. Dietrich, Die Aramder Sudbabyloniens in der Sargonidenzeit (700-648) 
(AOAT 7; Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker, 1970); more recendy P.-E. Dion, Les Arameens 
d I’dge du Fer: histoire politique et structures sociales (Paris: Gabalda, 1997) 22ff. and 
E. Lipinski, The Aramaeans. Their Ancient History, Culture, Religion (Leuven: Peeters, 
2000) ch. 14. 

2 1 Kgs 11:23-25; 15:18; 20:1-34; 22:1-4; 2 Kgs 6:8-33; 7:1-8; 8:7-15; 12:18-19; 
13:3-7, 24—25;15:37; 16:5-9. 
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work to deal with this issue. 3 These relations, in particular those with 
the kingdom of Aram Damascus, received in-depth treatments several 
decades later, 4 and in the light of new epigraphic discoveries, like the 
Tel Dan inscription, 5 are regularly reevaluated. 

In the late 19th and early 20th century, Aramaic royal inscriptions 
were discovered in Zincirli (KAI 214-221), in Sefire (KAI 222-224), 
in Afis (KAI 202), in Hama (KAI 203-213) and in Breidj, 7 km north 
of Aleppo (KAI 201). They contributed, together with the newly trans¬ 
lated neo-Assyrian annals, 6 a wealth of information on the Aramaean 
kingdoms of Syria. The new evidence led to the first publication 
dedicated to Aramaean history by Dupont-Sommer, 7 which replaced 
Schiffer’s 8 earlier attempt at putting together the scanty information 
available on that topic. His book remained for almost half a century 
the only textbook on the subject. Subsequently, new editions of the 
royal annals of the middle and neo-Assyrian kings were published 
making new historical information about the Aramaean kingdoms of 
Syria available. 9 New Luwian texts were also discovered and published 10 


3 E. Kraeling, Aram and Israel or the Aramaeans in Syria and Mesopotamia 
(Columbia University Oriental Studies; New York: AMS Press, 1966). 

4 G. Reinhold, Die Beziehungen Altisraels zu den aramdischen Staaten in der 
israelitisch-juddischen Konigszeit (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1989); W. T. Pitard, Ancient 
Damascus. A Historical Study of the Syrian City-State from Earliest Times until its Fall 
to the Assyrians in 732 B.C.E. (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1987); H. Sader, Les etats 
arameens de Syrie depuis leur fondation et jusqu’d leur transformation en provinces 
assyriennes (Beiruter Texte und Studien 36; Beirut: Steiner Verlag, 1987) 231-269; 
Dion, Les Arameens a Vage du Fer, 171-221; Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 347-407. 

5 A. Biran and J. Naveh, “The Tel Dan Inscription: A new Fragment,” IEJ 45 (1995) 
1-18. For related bibliography see Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 373, n. 149. See also latest 
interpretation in G. Athas, The Tel Dan Inscription. A Reappraisal and a New Inter¬ 
pretation (JSOTSup, 360; Copenhagen International Seminar, 12; London: Sheffield 
academic Press, 2003). 

6 D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (2 Vols.; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

7 A. Dupont-Sommer, Les Arameens (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1949). 

8 S. Schiffer, Die Aramaer. Historisch-geographische Untersuchungen, (Leipzig, 
1911). 

9 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BCI (1114-859 BC) 
(RIMA 2; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1991); A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rul¬ 
ers of the Early First Millennium BC II (858-745 BC) (RIMA 3; Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1996); H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, King of 
Assyria (Jerusalem, 1994). 

10 J. D. Hawkins, “The Hittite name of Til Barsip: Evidence from a New Hiero¬ 
glyphic Fragment from Tell Ahmar,” AnSt 33 (1983) 131-136; J. D. Hawkins, “Kuzi- 
Teshub and the Great Kings of Karkamish,” AnSt 38 (1988) 99-108; J. D. Hawkins, 
“Inscriptions of the Iron Age: Texts,” in Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions, 
vol.1/2, Berlin, de Gruyter 2000. J. D. Hawkins, “Scripts and texts,” in C. Melchart 
(ed.), The Luwians (Handbuch der Orientalistik 68; Leiden: Brill, 2003) 128-169. 
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while two new Aramaic royal inscriptions, the Tell Fekheriyye 11 and 
the above-mentioned Tell Dan inscription, 12 as well as a large number 
of Aramaic deeds and dockets, 13 were added to the old corpus. 

The accumulation of new written material led scholars to renew 
their interest in the Aramaeans. In the last two decades three mono¬ 
graphs have dealt with Aramaean history and furnished chapters on 
various aspects of Aramaean culture mainly using the available writ¬ 
ten record; 14 evidence provided by archaeological excavations was only 
incidentally brought into the discussion. 

But in spite of some recent finds, the epigraphic material remained 
very limited and it is the new archaeological evidence from north and 
northeast Syria that has allowed a real breakthrough in understanding 
Aramaean history and culture. It has contributed information about 
the origins, urbanization process, settlement history and material cul¬ 
ture of the Aramaeans, and it has filled part of the gap left by the writ¬ 
ten record. 15 The new discoveries call for an update on the Aramaeans 
and the present study will focus on areas where recent archaeological 
and epigraphic evidence have contributed to new interpretations and 
new perspectives on that subject. 


2. Aram and Aramaeans 

Aram is a geographical name, which appears for the first time in con¬ 
nection with Ahlamu (i.e., nomadic groups) 16 in the middle Assyrian 


11 A. Abou-Assaf, P. Bordreuil and A. Millard, La statue de Tell Fekherye et son 
inscription bilingue assyro-arameenne (Paris: ERC, 1982). 

12 Athas, The Tel Dan Inscription. 

13 M. Fales, Aramaic Epigraphs on Clay Tablets of the Neo-Assyrian Period (Rome, 
1986); M. Fales, “The Use and Function of Aramaic Tablets,” in G. Bunnens (ed.), 
Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies Supplement 7; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000) 89-124, with bibliography; A. Lemaire, Nouvelles tablettes arameennes 
(Hautes Etudes Orientales 34; Geneve: Droz, 2001) with bibliography. 

14 Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie\ Dion, Les Arameens a Edge du Fer, Lipinski, 
The Aramaeans. 

15 See mainly P. Akkermans and G. Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria. From 
Complex Hunters-Gatherers to Early Urban Societies (ca. 16,000-300 BC) (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003) ch. 11 and the contributions in the edited works 
of M. Daviau, W. Wevers and M. Weigl (eds.), The World of the Aramaeans (London: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2001); G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the Iron Age 
(Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Supplement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000). 

16 J. N. Postgate, “Nomads and Sedentary in the Middle Assyrian Sources,” in J. S. 
Castillo (ed.), Nomads and Sedentary Peoples (30th International Congress of Human 
Sciences in Asia and North Africa, Mexico, 1981) 48-50; Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 
37-38. 
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period. 17 The inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I (1114-1076 BCE) and 
Ashur bel-Kala (1073-1056 BCE) mention Ahlamu kur Armaya, Ahl¬ 
amu of the land Aram or Ahlamu Aramaeans. 18 In these inscriptions 
the land of Aram refers to the area between Khabur and Euphrates 
and even beyond, 19 since these Ahlamu Aramaeans seem to move 
freely west of the Euphrates as far as Jebel Bishri, Palmyra, and Mount 
Lebanon. 20 

In the 8th c. BCE, the term Aram appears for the first time in Ara¬ 
maic inscriptions in reference to a geographical area. In the Aramaic 
inscription of Sefire (KAI 222-224), the expressions “All Aram” and 
“Upper” and “Lower” Aram, have been variously interpreted 21 but 
it can be safely argued that “All Aram” refers to a geographical area 
which included the territories of the Aramaean and non-Aramaean 
kingdoms united in the coalition against Mati’ilu of Arpad, and which 
roughly cover the boundaries of modern Syria, while “Upper and 
Lower Aram” may refer to North and South Syria respectively. 22 In 
the 8th c. BCE Aramaic inscriptions of Breidj (KAI 201) and Afis (KAI 
202), the term Aram refers to the territory of a specific south Syrian 
kingdom, that of Aram Damascus. 

Finally, in the Old Testament, Aram appears associated with spe¬ 
cific geopolitical entities like the kingdoms of Aram Zobah (2 Sam 
10:6) and Aram Beth-Rehob (2 Sam 10:6) located in the northern and 
southern Biqaa valley respectively. The first expanded to include all the 
territories northeast of the Anti-Lebanon, as far as Tadmor 23 as well as 
that of Aram-Rehob. 24 In most cases however, Aram is used in the Old 


17 For earlier occurrences of the term Aram see Reinhold, Die Beziehungen Altisraels 
zu den aramaischen Staaten, 23-38; and, more recently, Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 
26ff. 

18 K. Nashef, Die Orts- und Gewassernamen der mittelbabylonischen und mit- 
telassyrischen Zeit (Repertoire geographique des textes cuneiformes 5; Wiesbaden: 
Reichert, 1982) 35. 

19 Nashef, Die Orts- und Gewassernamen der mittelbabylonischen und mittel- 
assyrischen Zeit, 35. 

20 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC I, 23, 37-38. 

21 Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie, 279-281. 

22 Pitard, Ancient Damascus, 178-179; J. Fitzmeyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of 
Sefire (Revised ed; Biblica et Orientalia 19/A; Rome, 1995) 65-68; H. Sader, “The Ara¬ 
maean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” in G. Bunnens (ed.), 
Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Supplement 7; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000) 70. 

23 Reinhold, Die Beziehungen Altisraels zu den aramaischen Staaten, 80. 

24 For a recent study of these Aramaean entities, see Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 
chapter 12. 
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Testament alone to refer to the southern Syrian kingdom the capital 
of which was Damascus (1 Kgs 15:19). 

In sum, in the texts mentioned above, Aram is a geographical or a 
geopolitical concept and does not evince ethnic connotations. In the 
Assyrian royal annals as well as in the Old Testament, the term “Ara¬ 
maean” refers to the inhabitants of the territories called Aram and to 
their kinsmen. It is worth noting that the ethnic designation, “Ara¬ 
maean”, was never used by the Aramaeans to refer to themselves. 

As for the etymology of the name Aram, there is no scholarly con¬ 
sensus on the origin and meaning of the word. Among the most com¬ 
monly accepted suggestions is an etymology derived from a Semitic 
root rwm “to be high”. 25 The latest suggestion interprets the name as a 
broken plural meaning “white antelopes” or “wild bulls”. 26 


3. Origin and Settlement of the Aramaeans in Syria 

The fact that the Aramaeans were referred to as ahlamu in the Middle 
Assyrian royal annals - a term which is generally understood to refer 
to nomadic groups 27 - led to the conclusion that they had a nomadic 
origin. 28 This theory was also supported by the designations Blt-PN, 
“House of PN”, and Mar-PN, “Son of PN”, which were given to the 
territory and rulers of the newly founded Aramaean entities respec¬ 
tively. 29 These appellations are characteristic of tribal societies. Fur¬ 
ther, what seemed to be the sudden irruption of the Aramaeans on 
the Syrian scene after the collapse of the Late Bronze Age culture, lent 
credence to the invasion theory. The rise of the Aramaeans in Syria 
was therefore traditionally explained as the result of the invasion of 
nomadic tribes who came out of the Syro-Arabian desert and settled 
in Syria. 30 This theory of invading nomads seemed perfectly to fit the 


25 H. Grimme, Mohammed. Die weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung Arabiens (Munchen, 
1904) 15. 

26 Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 51ff. 

27 J. N. Postgate, “Nomads and Sedentary in the Middle Assyrian Sources,” 48-50; 
Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 37-38. 

28 Dupont-Sommer, Les Arameens; Dion, Les Arameens a Fage du Fer, 240-241; 
Sader, “The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” 67. 

29 Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie, 271ff; Dion, Les Arameens a Vdge du Fer, 226 
ff; Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 491ff. 

30 Dupont-Sommer, Les Arameens, 15; A. Malamat, “The Aramaeans,” in D. J. 
Wiseman (ed.), Peoples of Old Testament Times (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1973) 134; Kraeling, Aram and Israel, 13. 
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picture provided by the Book of Joshua regarding the settlement of 
the twelve Israelite tribes in Palestine, which are said to have con¬ 
quered the land and to have been responsible for its Iron Age culture. 31 
This analogy between Israelite and Aramaean settlement seemed obvi¬ 
ous and the adoption of the invasion model for Syria and Palestine 
remained unchallenged for decades. 

Today, the collapse of the Late Bronze Age urban culture in the 
Levant is understood as the result of mainly internal socio-economic 
factors. 32 The new Iron Age culture is now explained not by incoming 
population groups but as the result of new social and economic rela¬ 
tionships among the local population, of which the Aramaeans were 
the dominant group in Syria. As Sass correctly puts it: “Rather than as 
invaders, new on the scene, the Aramaeans are rightly understood as 
a local element in changing social conditions.” 33 

That the Aramaeans were part of the local population and not new¬ 
comers is supported first by the linguistic evidence: the Emar texts 
show continuity between second millennium West Semitic and first 
millennium Aramaic dialects. 34 The local origin of the Aramaeans is 
further supported by the archaeological record, which clearly indi¬ 
cates continuous peaceful settlement evidenced by a rapid recovery of 
certain centers as well as by a substantial and steady increase in the 
number of rural settlements. 35 Finally, noteworthy is the continuity in 


31 For a review of the theories of Israelite settlement, see W. Dever, Who Were the 
Israelites and Where Did They Come From? (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans Publish¬ 
ing Co., 2003) ch. 4. 

32 M. Liverani, “The Collapse of the Near Eastern Regional System at the End of the 
Bronze Age: the case of Syria,” in M. Rowlands, M. Larsen, and K. Kristiansen (eds.), 
Centre and Periphery in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987) 66-73; L. Marfoe, “The Integrative Transformation: Patterns of Socio-Political 
Organization in Southern Syria,” BASOR 234 (1989) 1-42; I. Finkelstein, “The Great 
Transformation: The ‘Conquest’ of the Highlands Frontiers and the Rise of the Ter¬ 
ritorial States,” in T. Levy (ed.), The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (London: 
Leicester University Press, 1995) 354; S. Bunimovitz, “On the Edge of Empires-Late 
Bronze Age (1500-1200 BCE).” in T. Levy (ed.), The Archaeology of Society in the Holy 
Land (London: Leicester University Press, 1995) 320ff. 

33 B. Sass, The Alphabet at the Turn of the Millennium. The West Semitic Alphabet 
ca. 1150-850 BCE. The Antiquity of the Arabian, Greek and Phrygian Alphabets (Tel 
Aviv: The Sonia and Marco Nadler Institute of Archaeology, 2005) 63. 

34 R. Zadok, “Elements of Aramean Pre-History,” in Scripta Hierosolymitana 33 
(1991) 114. 

35 S. Mazzoni, “Settlement Pattern and New Urbanization in Syria at the Time of 
the Assyrian conquest,” in M. Liverani (ed.), Neo-Assyrian Geography (Quaderni di 
Geografia Storica, 5; Rome, 1995) 183; S. Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the 
Iron Age: A Cross-Cultural Perspective,” in G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the 
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the material culture as attested by the persistence of LBA II pottery 
traditions into the Early Iron Age. 36 According to Mazzoni: “...the 
analysis of the local pottery and elements of architecture, such as the 
plans of domestic buildings in Ras Ibn Hani, Tell Sukas and Tell Afis, 
has successfully demonstrated the native character of the local Iron 
Age II population.” 37 

The Aramaeans were thus part of or rather the larger segment of the 
local Syrian population, which consisted of urban groups-composed 
probably of various ethnic elements with a dominant West Semitic 
component, of rural, and of pastoral communities. Some scholars 
would like to restrict the Aramaean component of the Iron Age I 
population to the latter group 38 while others see in the Aramaeans a 
symbiosis of former urban, rural, and nomadic groups. 39 As rightly 
stated by Bunnens: “... there were no great shifts of population after 
the collapse of Late Bronze Age society. Local rural communities 
together with unstable, possibly but not necessarily nomadic, groups 
such as the ahlamu..., became the primary components of the political 
and social fabric, and the tribe replaced the former territorial states as 
the basic unit of collective organization.” 40 This new understanding of 
Aramaean origins has a direct bearing on the identity of Syrian culture 
in the first millennium BCE (see below). 

That urban life had ceased in Iron Age I and that it was replaced 
by a rural-pastoral mode of life is clear in the archaeological record. 41 
Iron Age I layers in North Syria and Lebanon have clearly demon¬ 
strated the rural character of the settlements. Their multiplication may 
account for the mobility that characterized the population of Syria in 
Iron Age I as attested in the annals of the Middle Assyrian kings. By 


Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Supplement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 31; see 
also Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria, 361. 

36 F. Venturi, “Le premier age du Fer a Tell Afis et en Syrie septentrionale,” in 
G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Sup¬ 
plement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 530-531; Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of 
the Iron Age...,” 33, note 10. 

37 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age.34. 

38 Dion, Les Arameens a Edge du Fer , 240-241 Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 491. 

39 G. Bunnens, “Syria in the Iron Age: Problems of Definition,” in G. Bunnens (ed.) 
Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies, Supplement 7; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000) 16. 

40 Bunnens, “Syria in the Iron Age: Problems of Definition,” 16. 

41 Sader, “The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” 
65-66; see also Venturi, “Le premier age du Fer a Tell Afis et en Syrie septentrionale,” 
529. 
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the 11th century, these groups had peacefully settled the land and in 
the absence of an organized state and a clearly limited territory, chose 
kinship as the basis of their collectivity. Some sites such as Tell Afis 
(S. Mazzoni personal communication), Aleppo (J. Gonella, W. Khayyata, 
and K. Kohlmeyer, Die Zitadelle von Aleppo und der Temple des 
Wettergottes [Rhema: Munster, 2005]) and ‘Ain Dara (K. Kohlmeyer, 
“Zur Datierung der Skulpturen von ‘Ain Dara,” in D. Bonatz, R. M. 
Czichon and F. J. Kreppner (eds.), Fundstellen. Gesammelte Schriften 
zur Archaologie und Geschichte Vorderasiens ad honorem Hartmut 
Kiihne [Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2008] 119-130) become full-fledged 
urban centers as early as the 11th century as attested by the monu¬ 
mental temples discovered there. The new evidence from North Syria 
clearly demonstrates that “all in all the period after the collapse of the 
Hittite Empire and the Levantine city-states can no longer be consid¬ 
ered as a socio-economic and cultural gap but as an uninterrupted 
transition ending with the renewal and reorganization of the Luwian 
and Aramaean states.” 42 

After their redistribution and settlement on Syrian territory, these 
groups were able to develop agriculture, to control the trade routes- 
including fluvial trade, and to accumulate wealth. This revival of trade 
activity is attested as early as the 11th century at Tell Afis 43 and in the 
10th/9th century in the Aramaean territories on the middle Euphra¬ 
tes. 44 The need to protect the settled territory and the acquired privi¬ 
leges together with the desire to emulate Luwian urban models, which 
had survived the great collapse, as at Carchemish, 45 for example, may 
have been instrumental in leading Syria towards rapid urbanization. 

This re-urbanization process had started in the Luwian cities already 
in the mid 12th c. BCE according to Mazzoni, and had spread to all 
North Syria in the first half of the 11th c. BCE as attested by the Tell Afis 


42 D. Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments: A Phenomenon of Tradition or 
Innovation?” in G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near East¬ 
ern Studies Supplement, 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 202. 

43 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age...,” 36. 

44 Sader, “The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” 69. 

45 Hawkins, “Kuzi-Teshub and the Great Kings of Karkamish,” 99-108; see also 
T. Harrison, “Lifting the Veil on a “Dark Age”: Ta’yinat and the North Orontes Valley 
during the Early Iron Age”, D. Schloen (ed.), Exploring the Longue Duree. Essays in 
Honor of Lawrence E. Stager, Winona Lake, Eisenbrauns 2009, 171-184, who rightly 
states that the growing corpus of hieroglyphic Hittite inscriptions dating to the early 
Iron Age “point to a historical process marked by considerably greater political con¬ 
tinuity than previously thought” (174). 
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and the above-mentioned evidence. 46 The process reached its climax in 
the later phase of Iron Age I and early Iron Age II, i.e., in the 10th/9th 
c. BCE when Assyrian annals first mention fortified Aramaean cities 47 
and when major fortifications and monumental buildings are widely 
attested in the archaeological record at Hama, 48 Zincirli, 49 Tell Halaf, 50 
Tell Fekheriye, 51 Tell Afis, 52 ‘Ain Dara, 53 Tell Rifaat, 54 and Tell Qarqur. 55 
New urban foundations continued all through the 8th c. BCE and they 
are attested in both the written and the archaeological record. 56 

4. The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria 

The above-described process of urbanization, led to the emergence in 
Iron Age Syria of new geo-political entities with clearly defined territo¬ 
ries called “House of” an eponymous ancestor and whose rulers were 
called “Sons of” the same eponymous ancestor. 57 These rulers bore 
mostly Aramaic names and they left royal inscriptions written in Ara¬ 
maic language and script. Aramaean states and rulers are mentioned 
for the first time in 9th century Assyrian annals. The Aramaean states 


46 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age...,” 32-33. 

47 Sader, “The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” 73. 

48 E. Fugmann, Hama: l'architecture des periodes pre-hellenistiques (Copenhagen: 
Nationalmuseet, 1958). 

49 F. von Luschan (ed.), Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli I-V (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1893- 
1943). 

50 R. Naumann, Tell Halaf II. Die Bauwerke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1950); A. Moort- 
gat, Tell Halaf III: Die Bildwerke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955); B. Hrouda, Tell Halaf IV: 
Die Kleinfunde aus historischer Zeit (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1962). 

51 C. W. McEwan, L. S. Braidwood, H. Frankfort, H. G. Giiterbock, R. C. Haines, 
H. J. Kantor, and C. H. Kraeling, Soundings at Tell Fakhariyah (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958). 

52 S. Mazzoni, “L’Eta del Ferro a Tell Mardikh e nella sua Regione,” in Tell Afis e 
I’Eta del Ferro (Seminari di Orientalistica 2; Pisa: Giardini, 1992) 99-155; S. Cecchini 
and S. Mazzoni (eds.), Tell Afis (Siria). Scavi sull’acropoli 1988-1992. The 1988-1992 
Excavations on the Acropolis (Pisa, 1998). 

53 A. Abou-Assaf, Der Tempel von Ain Dara (Mainz: von Zabern, 1990). 

54 M. V. Seton-Williams, “Preliminary report on the Excavations at Tell Rifa’at,” 
Iraq 23 (1961) 68-87; M. V. Seton-Williams, “Second Preliminary report on the Exca¬ 
vations at Tell Rifa’at,” Iraq 29 (1967) 16-23. 

55 R. Dornemann, “The Iron Age Remains at Tell Qarqur in the Orontes Valley,” 
in G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies 
Supplement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 459-486. 

56 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age...,” 48ff. 

57 About the real or legendary character of this ancestor, see discussion in Dion, Les 
Arameens a Tage du Fer, 228-229. 
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which lived long enough to achieve the status of a centralized territo¬ 
rial state are Bit Agusi in North Syria, Hama in central North Syria, 
Aram Damascus in South Syria, and the Aramaean kingdom of Bit- 
Gabbari on the eastern slope of the Amanus Mountain. 58 The emerging 
states of Bit Bahiani on the Upper Khabur and Bit Adini on the mid¬ 
dle Euphrates, which had reached an advanced stage of urbanization 
and which had expanded their territories, were incorporated into the 
Assyrian empire towards the middle of the 9th c. BCE before achieving 
centralization. 59 This early annexation, which required repeated and 
almost yearly campaigns against Bit Adini as well as the systematic 
destruction of all its fortified cities, was dictated by the Assyrian need 
to secure the route to the Mediterranean and especially the Euphrates 
passage. The conquest of Til Barsip, modern Tell Ahmar, extended the 
borders of Assyria to the Euphrates and hence drew, as early as the 
mid 9th c. BCE, the line between two cultural areas: one East of the 
Euphrates with predominant Assyrian influence on the type, distribu¬ 
tion, and function of the settlements, as well as on the material culture, 
and the other West of the Euphrates where Luwian and Aramaean 
cultures were intricately interwoven. 

Other Aramaean entities, like Laqe and Bit Halupe on the Middle 
Euphrates, Nisibis and Bit Zamani in the Tur-Abdin area, were short¬ 
lived and do not seem even to have initiated an urbanization process 
since there is no mention of their royal or fortified cities. 60 They were 
incorporated into the Assyrian provincial system towards the middle 
of the 9th c. BCE. 

The historical topography of the above-mentioned Aramaean states 
reflects occupation of almost all the territory of modern Syria, from 
the Khabur to the Mediterranean and from Turkey’s borders to the 
Golan Heights, including the Lebanese Biqaa (see Map). This Ara¬ 
maean occupation does not however imply that material culture was 
homogeneous within these boundaries. Regional differences resulting 
from different geographical and cultural realities can be clearly iden- 


58 For a political history of these kingdoms see Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie; 
Dion, Les Arameens d I’age du Fer; Lipinski, The Aramaeans. 

59 Sader, “The Aramaean Kingdoms of Syria: Origin and Formation Processes,” 
61-78. Mirko Novak [“Zur Geschichte der aramaisch-assyrischen Stadt Guzana” in 
A. H. Baghdo et al., eds., Tell Halaf: Vorberichte tiber die erste und zweite syrisch- 
deutsche Grabungskampagne (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2009) 93-98] is of the opinion 
that Bit-Bahiani remained independent until the 8th c. BCE when Mannu-ki Assur 
became Assyrian governor. 

60 For their boundaries and their political role see E. Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 
chs. 3-4. 
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tified. In North Syria, Aramaean and Luwian territories were often 
intertwined: Carchemish, Gurgum, Melid, Kummuh, and the recently 
attested kingdom of Pa/Walasatini in the Plain of Antioch [J. D. Hawk¬ 
ins, “Cilicia, the Amuq, and Aleppo: New Light in a Dark Age,” Near 
Eastern Archaeology 72 (2009), 164-173], were the direct neighbors 
of Bit Gabbari, Bit Agusi, and Bit Adini. Not only does this situation 
account for the political alliances and the strong cultural symbiosis 
between Luwians and Aramaeans, it also clearly indicates the mixed 
composition of North Syrian society in the Iron Age. 61 Although mea¬ 
ger, the evidence seems to suggest that the only South Syrian Ara¬ 
maean state, Aram Damascus, had more affinities with the southern 
Levant and seems to have developed outside the north Syrian cultural 
orbit. 62 


5. Territorial Organization 

The urbanization process also led to a specific settlement pattern in 
Aramaean territories. The territory of an Aramaean state appears to 
have been administered from a capital, which was the seat of political 
and administrative rule and which may have also held a monopoly on 
trade. These capital cities are known to us from written records where 
they are called “royal” cities: 63 Samal was the capital of Bit Gabbari, 
Arpad the capital of Bit Agusi, Qarqar the capital of Hamath, 64 Hazrak 
the capital of the united kingdom of Hamath and Lu’ash, and Damas¬ 
cus the capital of Aram Damascus. 

The territory was also protected by a series of “fortified” cities scat¬ 
tered along the main communication routes while small rural settle¬ 
ments were dispersed in the countryside. Archaeological surveys have 
shown that the new urban centers of the Iron Age were of limited 
size, varying between 20 and 50 ha. 65 This pattern, which consists of 
urban centers surrounded by a large number of rural settlements, may 
be inferred from the Assyrian royal annals, which explicitly mention 


61 Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria; see also Harrison, “Lifting 
the Veil on a ‘Dark Age’ ”, 

62 Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie, 269, 286; Akkermans and Schwartz, The 
Archaeology of Syria, 376-377. 

63 Y. Ikeda, “Royal Cities and Fortified Cities,” Iraq 41 (1979) 75-87. 

64 H. Sader, “Quel etait l’ancien nom de Hama sur l’Oronte?” Berytus Archaeologi¬ 
cal Studies 34 (1986) 129-134. 

65 Mazzoni, “Settlement Pattern and New Urbanization in Syria at the Time of the 
Assyrian conquest,” 184 and n. 3. 
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the conquest of fortified cities and of “cities”, a term to be understood 
here, for lack of a specific word in Assyrian for town or village, as 
meaning “villages”. For example, Shalmaneser III says in the account 
of his campaign against Bit Agusi that he .. captured the city Arne, 
his royal city. I razed, destroyed, and burned together with (it) 100 
cities in its environs”; 66 in the annals relating to the battle of Qarqar, 
the same king says that he “conquered the city of Astamakku together 
with 89 (other) cities,” 67 which belong to the kingdom of Hama; finally, 
in Tiglath-Pileser Ill’s campaign against Damascus, the Assyrian king 
says that he conquered “591 towns” of Damascus. 68 

The territory was divided into administrative districts the number of 
which varied from one state to the other. This may again be inferred 
from the Assyrian inscriptions, which indicate, for example, that the 
kingdom of Aram Damascus, on the eve of its transformation into an 
Assyrian province, was divided into at least sixteen districts 69 while 19 
districts of the land of Hamath were conquered by Tiglath-Pileser III 
and annexed to the Assyrian Empire. 70 

The borders of these Aramaean territorial states were never clearly 
defined and they were often the cause of armed conflicts, echoes of 
which are occasionally found in the written record like, for example, 
that opposing Bargayah of KTK to Mati’ilu of Arpad (KAI 222-224), 
or the one opposing Samal to the kings of the Danuna (KAI 24) and 
to Gurgum (KAI 215), or finally, the conflict opposing the kings of 
Damascus to the kings of Israel (1 Kgs 15, 20, 22; 2 Kgs 6, 12, 13, 15). 

6. Aramaean Trade 

The strategic location of Aramaean territories allowed them to control 
all the major communication routes in Syria: the route leading from 
the Mediterranean to Mesopotamia, the one linking Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine to Anatolia and Mesopotamia, the route coming from the Arabian 
Peninsula and leading to Damascus, as well as the fluvial trade on the 
Euphrates. This location explains the wealth of these kingdoms as well 
as their conflicting relations with the growing Assyrian empire. 


66 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC II, 46. 

67 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC II, 38. 

68 H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III King of Assyria (Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994) 80-81, 89. 

69 Pitard, Ancient Damascus, 187. 

70 Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath Pileser III, 62-62. 
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The booty collected by the Assyrians from the Aramaean states 
shown in Table 1, clearly suggests that these Syrian kingdoms played 
an important role in the international trade of the first millennium 
BCE. The raw materials collected as booty, like gold, silver, copper, tin, 
iron, and ivory were clearly imports. 71 

The Aramaean role in international exchange during the first mil¬ 
lennium BCE still needs to be clarified. If traded goods can be gathered 
from tribute lists, little is known about their origin and the extent of the 
Aramaean exchange network. No information is also available about 
the nature, the mechanisms, and the institutions regulating trade in 
Iron Age Syria. An important question to answer is whether the Ara¬ 
maeans of Syria were actively involved in the international exchange 
process through a professional class of merchants or whether their 
role remained passive and confined to tax imposition on the goods 
that crossed their territories? Lipinski thinks that “Neo-Assyrian deeds 
leave no doubt about the Aramaean involvement in trade activities” 
and that the existence of standardized Aramaic weights speaks in favor 
of active trading. 72 The recent discoveries in the lower town of ‘Ain 
Dara have also yielded evidence of foreign imports. 73 

While local exchange activities cannot be denied, the issue of long¬ 
distance trade remains open: did the Aramaeans rely on their Phoeni¬ 
cian or Luwian neighbors for their supply in raw materials or did they 
have their own trade network? Concerning the Aramaean involvement 
in international trade, Lipinski correctly points out that: “... one must 
be wary of drawing too far-reaching conclusions from the evidence of 
Aramaean artifacts like those discovered in the Aegean, even with Old 
Aramaic inscriptions.” 74 

The raw materials that reached Syria seem to have been locally 
transformed into luxury items. 75 Finished ivory objects may have been 
produced in Syria as suggested by Irene Winter who assumes the exis¬ 
tence of ivory workshops in Damascus and in Hama. 76 A well-identified 


71 On the origin of these metals, see Dion, Les Arameens a I’dge du Fer, 353ff. 

72 Lipinski, The Aramaeans , 544. 

73 P. Zimansky, “The ‘Hittites’ at ‘Ain Dara,” in K. Yener and H. Hoffner (eds.), 
Recent Developments in Hittite Archaeology and History. Papers in Memory of Hans 
G. Giiterbock (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 2002) 189. 

74 Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 544. 

75 Dion, Les Arameens a I’dge du Fer, 357ff; Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 531fF. 

76 I. Winter, “Phoenician and North Syrian Ivory Carving in Historical context: 
Question of Style and Distribution,” Iraq 38 (1976) 1-22; I. Winter, “Is there a South 
Syrian Style of Ivory Carving in the Early First Millennium BC?” Iraq 63 (1981) 101— 
130. 
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group of “Syrian” ivories different from “Phoenician” ivories has 
clearly emerged. Concerning the processing and working of metals, 
the vessels, tools, and weapons as well as the jewelry were also almost 
certainly locally made although archaeological evidence of Syrian met¬ 
allurgy is still very rare. 77 

Among the local products that are constantly mentioned in the 
booty lists are dyed textiles, 78 an industry which is attested in almost 
every Aramaean kingdom. The textile industry involves both linen and 
wool garments. Both raw materials were locally produced. Concerning 
wool, very large numbers of sheep are mentioned in the booty lists 
of all Aramaean states with the possible exception of Hamath. Dion 
found the number of sheep to be ten times larger than that of the big 
cattle. 79 A textile industry is now archaeologically attested on the site 
of ancient Hatarikka, modern Tell Afis, as well as on various other Syr¬ 
ian sites. 80 The use of the warp-weighed loom may have been the result 
of contacts with the Aegean and/or Anatolia. 81 Textiles may have been 
one of the items that were traded for raw materials. 

7. The Material Culture of the Aramaeans: 

Aramaean or Luwian-Aramaean? 

7.1. Luwian-Aramaean: The Label and Its Origin 

The Iron Age culture of Syria is never referred to simply as Aramaean. 
In spite of the fact that all scholars agree that the dominant indigenous 
group in Syria was the Semitic speaking Aramaeans, they all find it dif¬ 
ficult to identify and isolate characteristic Aramaean elements in that 
culture. On the other hand, a general picture of the material culture 
of the Aramaeans is made difficult due to limited evidence on the one 
hand and to the clear discrepancy in the available archaeological mate¬ 
rial between North and South Syria on the other. The latter has hardly 
been investigated while the former has yielded some evidence dating 
to the Iron Age. 


77 See Dion, Les Arameens a Vdge du Fer, 357; Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 535ff. 

78 Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 539ff. 

79 Dion, Les Arameens a Vdge du Fer, 339. 

80 S. Cecchini, “The Textile Industry in Northern Syria during the Iron Age Accord¬ 
ing to the Evidence of the Tell Afis Excavations,” in G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria 
in the Iron Age (Ancient Near Eastern Studies Supplement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 
219. 

81 Cecchini, “The Textile Industry in Northern Syria during the Iron Age According 
to the Evidence of the Tell Afis Excavations,” 217. 
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Table 1: Booty taken by the Assyrians from the Aramaean kingdoms 


Aramaean state 

Reference 

Aramaean booty collected by Assyrians 

Bit Bahiani and 
Bit Asalli 

RIMA 2, 216 

Gold, silver, tin, bronze, bronze 
casseroles, oxen, sheep, horses, 
harnessed chariots 

Bit Adini 

RIMA 2, 215, 
216, 218 

Female apes, gold, silver, tin, bronze, 
bronze casseroles, linen garments 
with multi-colored trim, cedar beams, 
ivory furniture, ivory dishes, gold 
jewelry, gold dagger, oxen, sheep, 
wines, chariots, horses, the treasure 
of his palace, countless booty 

Laqu 

RIMA 2, 

199-200, 215 

Silver, gold, tin, bronze, bronze 
casseroles, oxen, sheep, garments 
with multi-colored trim and linen 
garments, chariots, bread, beer, 
wheat, straw 

Bit Halupe 

RIMA 2, 199 

Silver, gold, possessions, property, 
bronze, iron, tin, bronze casseroles, 
bronze pans, bronze pails, much 
bronze property, gisnugallu-alabaster, 
an ornamented dish, garment with 
multi-colored trim, linen garments, 
fine oil, cedar, fine aromatic plants, 
cedar shavings, purple wool, 
red-purple wool, wagons, oxen, sheep. 

Bit Agusi 

RIMA 2, 218; 
RIMA 3, 10; 
Sader 1987: 118 

Gold, silver, tin, iron, bronze, 
oxen, sheep, linen garments with 
multi-colored trim, wines, gold and 
silver bed, the treasures of his palace, 
countless booty 

Bit Gabbari 

RIMA 3, 18; 
Sader 1987: 154 

Silver, copper, iron, linen garments 
with multi-colored trim, oxen, sheep, 
cedar beams and resins 

Hamath 

RIMA 3, 23, 36; 
II Sam. 8: 9-10, 

I Chr. 18: 9-10 

Property, palace possessions, chariots, 
weapons, gold, silver and bronze 
vessels 

Aram Damascus 

RIMA 3, 48; 
Sader 1987: 
240-241 

Chariots, more booty than could be 
counted, gold, silver, bronze, tin, 
garments with multi-colored trim, ivory 
furniture, ladunu- resins, oxen, sheep 
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Even in North Syria where more substantial evidence is available, 
some scholars still find it difficult to identify what is genuinely Ara¬ 
maean from what is borrowed from other cultures. Indeed, the Iron 
Age material culture of North Syria, the heartland of Aramaean pres¬ 
ence, is still called Neo-Hittite, Syro-Hittite, or Luwian-Aramaean. 82 
Even the most recent studies on the history and culture of Iron Age 
Syria have kept this double designation, which clearly reflects the 
difficulty of disentangling elements belonging to and elements for¬ 
eign to the north Syrian cultural sphere. Widespread scholarly opin¬ 
ion still maintains that since several ethnic groups, mainly Luwians 
and Aramaeans, were interacting in the region, one material culture 
with “mixed” elements resulted. This material culture appears to be 
so homogeneous that it “shows no clear distinctions between states 
dominated by Luwians or Aramaeans.” 83 Scholars are also unanimous 
in acknowledging the importance of the Hittite legacy on the Iron Age 
culture of Syria. According to Akkermans and Schwartz, this culture 
“owed a heavy debt to the conventions and motifs of Late Bronze Age 
Hittite royal art.” 84 

Based on the recent archaeological evidence, one may question the 
prevailing opinion on the identity of North Syrian material culture 
and argue that, notwithstanding Hittite influence: 1) this culture can 
be safely labeled Aramaean in all the states dominated by Aramaean 
speaking rulers; and, 2) that in spite of reciprocal influence, there are 
clear distinctions in the material culture between states which were 
dominated by Luwians and those ruled by Aramaeans. 

Before reviewing the various aspects of the material culture, it is 
important to understand the factors, which have led to the designa¬ 
tion of North Syria’s Iron Age culture as Luwian-Aramaean or Syro- 
Hittite. 

The first factor is obviously the geographical proximity and the 
interweaving of the territories of Luwian and Aramaean dominated 
states. Add to this territories which were conquered by the Aramaeans 
from their Luwian neighbors as they expanded their territories, like 
the Luwian enclave of Hamath, which was conquered by Zakkur, the 
city of Masuwari-Til Barsip, which was conquered by Bit Adini, and 


82 Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria, 366. 

83 Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria, 368. 

84 Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria, 366. 
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the territory of Bit Gabbari which was established on former Hittite 
land. 

This “geographical confusion” was complicated by the fact that 
“Hittite” material culture, the influence of which is obvious, was bet¬ 
ter known and more familiar to the scholarly world, when important 
Aramaic sites like Zincirli, Tell Halaf, and Hama were excavated, than 
that of local Bronze Age North Syria, which was, before the Ebla and 
other excavations in the Orontes valley, hardly known. 

The third factor has to do with the long-lived erroneous assump¬ 
tion that the Aramaeans were foreign, nomadic invaders. As such 
they were denied any architectural or artistic traditions of their own 
and any familiarity with the local culture of Bronze Age Syria. Hav¬ 
ing to fill this cultural “vacuum”, the Aramaeans had to borrow from 
neighbors who had well-established urban traditions like the Hittites 
and the Phoenicians. This opinion was clearly expressed by Garbini, 
for example, who, like many others, simply denied the existence of 
any Aramaic artistic tradition and found it to be totally dependent on 
Phoenician art. 85 Others found it to be totally dependent on Hittite 
artistic traditions, hence the double designation Syro-Hittite. 

7.2. Aramaean-Syrian Versus Luwian-Hittite Culture: The Art 

Since we know today that the people we call Aramaeans were the 
indigenous population of Syria, that they are the direct descendants of 
the Bronze Age Syrian population and the heirs of its culture, the Iron 
Age culture of North Syria can be safely labeled Aramaean. The for¬ 
eign influence on this culture, which is in fact restricted mainly to ico¬ 
nography, should be understood in the context of geographical, trade, 
and cultural interaction exactly in the same way as Egyptian influence 
on Phoenician art and architecture is understood: there is more Egyp¬ 
tian influence and borrowing in Phoenician art and architecture than 
Hittite influence on Aramaean art and architecture, but nobody calls 
the material culture of Phoenicia “Egyptian-Phoenician”. The Aramae¬ 
ans, like the Phoenicians, adapted some borrowed motifs to their own 
needs and used them to fit their own tastes and world-view. 

It is therefore not wholly justified to describe the Iron Age culture of 
North Syria as Syro-Hittite or Luwian-Aramaean: since the Aramae¬ 
ans inherited and adopted the cultural traditions of Bronze Age Syria 


85 G. Garbini, “II problema dell’arte aramaica,” Rivista di Studi Orientali 34 (1959) 41. 
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and the Luwians, those of the Great Hittite Empire, these two cultures 
could be clearly distinguished. First of all, the Aramaeans are of West 
Semitic stock like the overwhelming population of Bronze Age Syria. 
They kept a Semitic script and language, while the Luwians opted for a 
Hittite tradition by using the pictographic script and language, exclu¬ 
sively all through their independent existence. 86 Second, Aramaean 
culture is rooted in the Bronze Age culture of Syria and these ele¬ 
ments of Aramaean culture are not all found in the culture of the 
Luwian dominated states. A brief survey of the archaeological evidence 
will first isolate elements of Aramaean culture, which are the result of 
local development, and then establish whether they are also attested 
in the culture of the Luwian dominated states. Recent archeological 
discoveries though limited, have contributed some information on all 
aspects of the material culture of Iron Age Syria. 87 A brief overview of 
the most relevant evidence may help clear the above issues. 

In spite of the fact that a detailed view of an Aramaean city is still 
far from clear, some common features may be identified. Urban sites 
are often fortified with a double city wall: one encompassing a strong¬ 
hold or fortified acropolis and the second, a lower city, as is the case 
in Zincirli, 88 Tell Halaf, 89 Tell Afis, 90 Tell Rifaat, 91 Hama, 92 and Tell 
Tayinat. 93 Recent evidence for a fortified acropolis was also found in 
Tell Qarqur with remains of a 6-chambered gate. 94 This urban feature 
of a fortified acropolis and a lower city is found in Bronze Age Syria as 


86 J. D. Hawkins, “Scripts and texts,” 128ff. 

87 For a survey of the evidence, see Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of 
Syria, 366ff. 

88 R. Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der het- 
hitischen Zeit (Tubingen: Wasmuth, 1971) 291ff. 

89 Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der heth- 
itischen Zeit, 295ff. 

90 S. Cecchini and S. Mazzoni (eds.), Tell Afis (Siria). Scavi sull’acropoli 1988-1992. 
The 1988-1992 Excavations on the Acropolis (Pisa, 1998). 

91 M. V. Seton-Williams, “Second Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Tell 
Rifa’at,” Iraq 29 (1967) 16-23. 

92 Fugmann, Hama, and A. De Maigret, La citadella aramaica di Hama: attivitd, 
funzioni e comportamento (Rome, 1979). 

93 R. Haines, Excavations in the Plain of Antioch, II. The Structural Remains of the 
Later Phases (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971). 

94 Dornemann, “The Iron Age Remains at Tell Qarqur in the Orontes Valley,” 
459ff. 
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attested at Ebla, for example. 95 Another characteristic feature of these 
fortifications is the sculpted orthostats decorating the gates. Orthos¬ 
tats were used in North Syria from the Middle Bronze Age forward 
as attested by the southern city gate at Ebla, 96 for example. They are 
an indigenous element of Syrian architecture, which continued to be 
used in the Iron Age. 

The iconography of the sculpted orthostats displays strong Hittite 
influence. Closest to Hittite representations are however the earli¬ 
est sculpted orthostats dating to the llth-10th-9th c. BCE like the 
ones found on the acropolis and southern city gates of Zincirli, which 
clearly imitate those of Carchemish “but in native style” 97 while later 
sculptures, like the column bases of Zincirli and Tell Tayinat, 98 the 
orthostats representing Kilamuwa" and Barrakib, 100 and the orthos¬ 
tats of Tell Halaf, 101 are totally different. The latter have always been 
included in works dealing with Syro-Hittite art while they hardly bear 
any Hittite influence. 102 The evidence from Zincirli raises the question 
of the identity of the builders of the oldest fortification who might 
very well be of Luwian descent, hence the strong Hittite influence, 
which progressively disappeared when the city fell into the hands of 
the Aramaeans. 


95 P. Matthiae, Ebla: An Empire Rediscovered (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1997) 381, Fig. 14, and P. Matthiae, “Ebla and Syria in the Middle Bronze Age,” in 
E. Oren (ed.), The Hyksos: New Historical and archaeological Perspectives (Philadel¬ 
phia: The University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1997) 380. 

96 Matthiae, Ebla, 381, Fig. 14, and Matthiae, “Ebla and Syria in the Middle Bronze 
Age,” Fig. 14.2. 

97 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age...,” 38; see also Nau- 
mann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der hethitischen Zeit, 
291, and M. Novak, “Akkulturation von Aramaern und Luwiern und der Austausch 
von ikonographischen Konzepten in der spathethitischen Kunst,” in FI. Blum, B. Faist, 
P. Pfalzner, and A. Wittke (eds.), Bruckenland Anatolien ? Ursachen, Extensitdt und 
Modi des Kulturaustausches zwischen Anatolien und seinen Nachbarn (Tubingen: 
Attempto Verlag, 2002) 156. 

98 W. Orthmann, Der alte Orient (Berlin: Propylaen Verlag, 1975) 341. 

99 J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions III. Phoenician Inscrip¬ 
tions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982) Fig. 10. 

100 W. Orthmann, Der alte Orient (Berlin: Propylaen Verlag, 1975) 358b. 

101 A. Moortgat, Tell Halaf III: Die Bildwerke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955). 

102 M. Novak, “Akkulturation von Aramaern und Luwiern und der Austausch von 
ikonographischen Konzepten in der spathethitischen Kunst,” 156. 
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Hittite influence is detected in the scenes and motifs carved on the 
orthostats of the Adad temple in Aleppo 103 as well as in the sculpture 
of‘Ain Dara. 104 Although Hittite influence in Ain Dara’s art is obvious, 
Zimansky minimized its influence on the material culture of the site. 105 

Concerning the statuary, there is again a clear difference between 
Aramaean and Hittite representations: the statue representing the 
Aramaean weather-god Hadad, 106 which is identical to that of Pana- 
muwa II of Samal, 107 is radically different from the Hittite or Luwian 
representations of the weather-god on the Til Barsip stele, 108 for exam¬ 
ple. Like the funerary statues of Tell Halaf, 109 it is in the tradition of 
local Syrian statuary as represented by the recently discovered funer¬ 
ary statues of Late Bronze Age Qatna (P. Pfalzner, “Meisterwerke der 
Plastik-Die Ahnenstatuen aus dem Hypogaeum,” in Landesmuseum 
Wuerttemberg, ed., Schaetze des alten Syrien. Die Entdeckung des 
Koenigsreich Qatna [2009] 205-207), the Middle Bronze Age statue 
found in Temple P2 in Ebla, 110 by another seated figure from the same 
site, 111 and by the Late Bronze Age statue of Idrimi. 112 On the other 
hand, the statues of the bit-hilani facade in Tell Halaf 113 betray no 
Hittite influence at all. 

The above evidence seems to suggest that Hittite influence on 
Aramaean iconography is strongest in the earlier phase of Iron Age 
urbanization and in territories where a Luwian presence preceded 
the Aramaean conquest. This may be explained by the fact that the 
only city in North Syria, which survived the 12th c. BCE collapse was 
Carchemish. This important center of Hittite culture may have con- 


103 K. Kohlmeyer, Der Tempel des Wettergottes von Aleppo (Munster: Rhema, 
2000 ). 

104 Abou-Assaf, Der Tempel von ‘Ain Dara. 

105 P. Zimansky, “The ‘Hittites’ at ‘Ain Dara,” in K. Yener and H. Hoffner (eds.), 
Recent Developments in Hittite Archaeology and History. Papers in Memory of Hans 
G. Giiterbock (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 2002) 177-192. 

106 von Luschan (ed.), Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli I, PL VI and VII. 

107 Orthmann, Der alte Orient, Fig. 342a. 

108 Thureau-Dangin and Dunand 1936: PL I, 3 and VII, 1. 

109 A. Moortgat, Tell Halaf III: Die Bildwerke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955) Pis. I-IX; 
D. Bonatz, Das syro-hethitische Grabdenkmal (Mainz: von Zabern, 2000) Pi. V, B4 
and B5 and Pl. VI, B9. 

110 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments...,” 199, Fig. 11. 

111 Orthmann, Der alte Orient, Fig. 395. 

112 Orthmann, Der alte Orient, 402. 

113 A. Moortgat, Tell Halaf III: Die Bildwerke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955) pis. 133— 
135 and Orthmann, Der alte Orient, 342b. 
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tinued to produce sculpture in the Hittite tradition when other Syr¬ 
ian workshops had ceased all activity, hence its influence in the early 
stages of re-urbanization in Syria. 114 

The careful study of North Syrian sculpture had led Akurgal, 115 half 
a century ago, to identify some typical features, which he believes are 
characteristic of Aramaean art, mainly the dresses, headdresses, and 
hairstyle, more specifically the hair lock in front of the ear. These fea¬ 
tures do not appear on the reliefs of Luwian sites like Carchemish, for 
example, and they remain restricted to sites belonging to Aramaean 
territory. 

Akurgal also saw the use of funerary stelae as another characteristic 
of Aramaean culture. 116 Bonatz’s recent study has shown that these 
funerary monuments are common to both Luwian and Aramaean cul¬ 
ture. 117 Funerary statues and stelae have been found in the territories 
of Gurgum, Kummuh, Melid, Que, Sam’al/Yaudi, Carchemish, Bit 
Adini, Bit Agusi and Bit Bahiani and they are dated between the end of 
the 10th and the end of the 8th c. BCE. This tradition came to an end 
with the Assyrian conquest of these kingdoms. According to the same 
author, 118 they are anchored in second millennium local Syrian funer¬ 
ary traditions. The funerary banquet represented on the stelae is the 
perpetuation of the second millennium Syrian kispum ritual blended 
with elements of Hittite funerary cults. Here again, Hittite influence is 
stronger in the earlier examples and the later funerary stelae of Bar- 
rakab of Sam’al, 119 of the priest of Neirab, 120 as well as that of the priest 
Agbar on the Afis stele 121 are clearly different from Luwian stelae. 

7.3. Aramaean-Syrian Versus Luwian-Hittite: The Architecture 

Concerning architecture, the most characteristic public building of the 
Aramaeans in North Syria is the bit-hilani, which Sargon II describes 


114 S. Aro, “Art and Architecture,” in C. Melchart (ed.), The Luwians (Handbuch 
der Orientalistik, 68; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2003) 298. 

115 E. Akurgal, Orient und Okzident. Die Geburt der griechischen Kunst (Baden- 
Baden, 1966) 48-61. 

116 Akurgal, Orient und Okzident. Die Geburt der griechischen Kunst. 

117 See recent work by Bonatz, Das syro-hethitische Grabdenkmab, Bonatz, “Syro- 
Hittite Funerary Monuments...,” 195ff. 

118 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments...,” 210. 

119 Orthmann, Der alte Orient, 358b. 

120 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments...,” 195, fig. 7. 

121 Orthmann, Der alte Orient, 421. 
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as the typical Syrian palace. 122 The elements common to all bit-hilanis 
have been listed by Margueron: an open porch with columns leading 
to a vestibule and a main rectangular room surrounded by secondary 
rooms of varying number and disposition. 123 It is always built on the 
acropolis and it was often accessed through a special gate as is the case 
in Tell Halaf where the Scorpion Gate protected the bit hilani,' 2 ' in 
Zincirli, where the bit-hilani complex was entered through a special 
gate, 125 and finally, in Tell Tayinat, where a gate allowed access to the 
acropolis where the bit-hilani stood. 126 

The best-preserved examples of this type of architecture with monu¬ 
mental sculptures are the bit-hilanis of Zincirli, Tell Halaf, and Tell 
Tayinat. Other buildings of the same type are attested in Tell Fekheri- 
yye 127 and Tell Afis. 128 Since no building of that type has been attested 
to this day in Luwian sites like Carchemish 129 or Malatya, 130 the bit- 
hilani can thus be considered as typical of Aramaean settlements and 
characteristic of Aramaean public architecture. Symptomatic in this 
regard is the case of Hama and Tell Afis. Although located in the heart 
of Aramaean territory, Hama has yielded no evidence for such build¬ 
ings, most probably because it remained for a long time the seat of a 
Luwian dynasty while Tell Afis, ancient Hatarrika, which was the capi¬ 
tal of the Aramaean state of Hamath and Luash, has yielded evidence 
of a bit-hilani. This building has not been found until now in a South 
Syrian site but this may be due to lack of excavations in this region. 


122 Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, II, 37. 

123 J. Margueron, “Un hilani a Emar,” AASOR 44 (1977) 128; see also Naumann, 
Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der hethitischen Zeit, 411. 

124 Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der heth¬ 
itischen Zeit , fig. 544. 

125 Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der hethiti¬ 
schen Zeit , fig. 550. 

126 R. Haines, Excavations in the Plain of Antioch, II. The Structural Remains of the 
Later Phases (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) 60. 

127 C. W. McEwan, et al., Soundings at Tell Fakhariyah, plans 7 & 9. 

128 S. Cecchini and S. Mazzoni (eds.), Tell Afis (Siria). Scavi sull’acropoli 1988-1992. 
The 1988-1992 Excavations on the Acropolis (Pisa, 1998). 

129 J. Margueron, “Un hilani a Emar,” AASOR 44 (1977) 168, rejected the identi¬ 
fication of Building III as a bit-hilani as suggested by Woolley. On the other hand 
Margueron’s identification of a Late Bronze Age bit-hilani prototype in Emar was 
rejected by M. R. Adamthwaite, Late Hittite Emar. The Chronology, Synchronisms, 
and Socio-Political aspects of a Late Bronze Age Fortress Town (Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies Supplement 8; Leuven: Peeters, 2001) 201ff; Akkermans and Schwartz, The 
Archaeology of Syria, 345. 

130 Aro, “Art and Architecture,” 303. 
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Many scholars have attempted to trace back the origin of the bit-hi- 
lani to either the Hurrian or the Hittite building tradition. 131 No schol¬ 
arly consensus has been achieved on this issue and the recent evidence 
seems to point to the fact that this type of building is most probably a 
local development from Late Bronze Age Syrian palace architecture. 132 
This would further support our argument that Aramaean architecture 
developed independently of Luwian or Hittite traditions. 

Concerning religious buildings, the Tell Tayinat temple 133 was for 
many years the only example of an Iron Age North Syrian temple. 
Two other temples have been recently excavated: that of Adad in 
Aleppo 134 and that of ‘Ain Dara. 135 They have greatly improved our 
knowledge of North Syrian religious buildings and cults. All temples 
share the same plan, which finds its origin in Bronze Age Syria as 
attested by Temple P2 in Ebla. 136 The ‘Ain Dara and Tayinat examples 
have two columns in front of the entrance and the Aleppo and ‘Ain 
Dara temples are decorated with sculpted orthostats. This temple plan, 
in antis and with a tripartite division, has often been drawn on for 
comparison in discussions of the Jerusalem temple, which accord¬ 
ing to the description of 1 Kings 6 had the same exact plan as these 
buildings. 137 Commenting on the origin of the ‘Ain Dara temple plan, 
Zimansky sums up the evidence on Iron Age Syrian religious buildings 
as follows: “There is nothing Anatolian about the ground plan of the 
temple at ‘Ain Dara, however. It has no parallel among the numerous 
Bronze Age buildings unearthed at Bogazkoy...On the other hand, 
this architectural form does have a long history in Syria, beginning 
in the Middle Bronze Age and continuing well into the first millen¬ 
nium BCE. Examples are known from Ebla, Alalakh, Emar, Munbaqa, 
Hazor and Tell Tainat...” 138 Here again, we are in the presence of a 
local Syrian development which displays no Hittite connections at all 


131 See discussion in Sader, Les etats arameens de Syrie, 284, and, more recendy Aro, 
“Art and Architecture,” 303. 

132 Akkermans and Schwartz, The Archaeology of Syria, 369. 

133 Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens von ihren Anfangen bis zum Ende der heth- 
itischen Zeit, Fig. 611. 

134 K. Kohlmeyer, Der Ternpel des Wettergottes von Aleppo (Munster: Rhema, 2000) 
Fig. 6. 

135 Abou-Assaf, Der Tempel von Ain Dara. 

136 Matthiae, Ebla, 381, Fig. 14. 

137 Kohlmeyer, Der Tempel des Wettergottes von Aleppo, 24; Zimansky, “The 
‘Hittites’ at ‘Ain Dara,” 179ff. 

138 Zimansky, “The ‘Hittites’ at ‘Ain Dara,” 178-179. 
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and which is absent from Luwian cities. 139 The only Hittite influence 
may be detected again in the sculpture of the Aleppo and ‘Ain Dara 
temples. 140 

The Iron Age domestic architecture of North Syria is still poorly 
documented. In a recent survey of the evidence, Braemer found it diffi¬ 
cult to associate specific house plans with specific population groups. 141 
He concluded that there was a large diversity of house plans in Syria 
and that they differed from one area to another. In any case, the domi¬ 
nant 3 to 4-room house plan in North Syria seems to be character¬ 
ized by the presence of a room with a central pillar. 142 Braemer 143 like 
Mazzoni 144 has also noted the local development of the domestic house 
plan in Syria from Bronze to Iron Age, but the available evidence does 
not allow a more detailed comparison between Luwian and Aramaean 
house plans. 145 

From this brief survey, it appears that the Iron Age material culture 
of North Syria is rooted in Bronze Age Syrian traditions. Typical Ara¬ 
maean developments, which are not found in Luwian cities, are the 
temple, the bit-hilani, as well as artistic traditions, which are clearly 
detected in statuary and sculpture. 

7.4. Aramaean-Syrian Versus Luwian-Hittite: Religion 

Another cultural trait of the Aramaeans, which is in clear continuity 
with the Bronze Age culture of Syria is their religion. 146 It is again 
clearly different from that of the Luwian states in spite of some cubic 
or ritual influence. 147 The main god of the Aramaeans is the weather- 


139 See Aro, “Art and Architecture,” 304ff. 

140 Aro, “Art and Architecture,” 31 Iff. 

141 F. Braemer, “Architecture domestique de Page du Fer,” in M. Maqdissi, C. Castel, 
and F. Villeneuve (eds.), Les maisons dans la Syrie antique du Hie millenaire aux 
debuts de I’Islam: pratiques et representations de Vespace domestique (Actes du Col- 
loque International, Damas, 27-30 juin 1992; Beirut: Institut Francais du Proche- 
Orient, 1997) 70. 

142 Braemer, “Architecture domestique de Page du Fer,” 67. 

143 Braemer, “Architecture domestique de Page du Fer,” 62. 

144 Mazzoni, “Syria and the Periodization of the Iron Age...,” 34. 

145 In the recent volume dedicated to the Luwians, Aro, who discusses Art and 
Architecture of the Luwians, does not deal at all with domestic architecture; Aro, “Art 
and Architecture,” 281-337. 

146 For a survey of Aramaean religion see H. Niehr, Religionen in Israels Umwelt 
(Wurzburg: Echter Verlag, 1998) 148ff. and Lipinski, The Aramaeans, 589 ft. 

147 For a recent assessment of Luwian religion, see M. Hutter, “Aspects of Luwian 
Religion” in C. Melchart (ed.), The Luwians (Handbuch der Orientalistik, 68; Leiden: 
Brill, 2003) 211-280. 
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god Adad who is one of the oldest Syrian deities, attested since the 
third millennium BCE. This god had a temple in Sikani, modern Tell 
Fekheriye, in Aleppo, and in Damascus and his statue was found in the 
kingdom of Sam’al. All other gods, like the Sun-and the Moon-god, El, 
Elyan, Reshef, Baalshamin, and the female goddess Astarte to whom 
the ‘Ain Dara temple may have been dedicated, 148 also belong to the 
old Semitic pantheon of Syria. 

7.5. Aramaean-Syrian Versus Luwian-Hittite: Language and Script 

Another cultural feature, which can be unmistakably labeled as Ara¬ 
maean, is, of course, the language and script of Syria in the Iron Age, 
neither of which is adopted by Luwian dominated states. Aramaic, a 
West Semitic tongue, was the predominant and most widespread lan¬ 
guage in first millennium BCE Syria as attested by the onomastics, the 
royal inscriptions, as well as the recently discovered corpus of Aramaic 
inscriptions on dockets and clay tablets. As mentioned above, Aramaic 
elements are attested in the Late Bronze Age dialect of Syria. Aramaic 
script and language spread to be progressively adopted by the Assyrian 
administration, most probably because the large majority of the Syrian 
population in the 7th c. BCE, the date proposed for the emergence of 
the first Aramaic dockets and inscriptions on clay, 149 spoke Aramaic. 
The use of Aramaic script and language clearly identifies both the rul¬ 
ing elite and the masses in Iron Age Syria as West Semites. Aramaic 
also became the official language of the Achaemenid administration 
in the 6th c. BCE while Luwian language and script fell progressively 
into disuse after the annexation of the Luwian states by the Assyrian 
empire. The most important and long lasting legacy of the Aramaeans 
is their language and scripts which survive today in various dialects in 
Northeast Syria, South Turkey, and Iraq. 

7.6. Pottery: A Common Denominator 

Pottery seems to be a common denominator for all the people living 
on Aramaean and Luwian ruled territory and it forms one major uni¬ 
fying cultural trait. According to Lebeau, the ceramic material from 


148 Niehr, Religiotteti in Israels Utnwelt, 164. 

149 W. Rollig, “Aramaer und Assyrer: Die Schriftzeugnisse bis zum Ende des 
Assyrerreiches,” in G. Bunnens (ed.), Essays on Syria in the Iron Age (Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies, Supplement 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 183. 
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North Syria is homogeneous and presents typical forms and shapes. 150 
This author also claims “une unite etonnante entre la ceramique de 
la Palestine septentrionale..la ceramique de Syrie interieure et celle 
de Melitene (haut-Euphrate) signe evident...de cultures materielles 
semblables voire meme d’une seule culture materielle, celle du peu- 
ple arameen.” 151 More evidence and more detailed study of the pot¬ 
tery from Luwian and Aramaean sites are needed in order to detect 
regional differences and influence. 152 


8. Conclusion 

To sum up, Hittite influence on North Syrian culture has been over¬ 
emphasized: it appears to be incidental and confined to the borrowing 
of some iconographic motifs in the earliest phase of Aramaean urban 
settlement. Nothing else in the material culture of Iron Age North 
Syria deserves to be called “Luwian”. The “composite” labels attributed 
to the Iron Age culture of Syria are being progressively discredited 
by the emerging archaeological evidence, which is highlighting the 
local character and long-lived tradition of Syrian Aramaean culture. 
It may be difficult to change well-established terminologies but it is 
time to challenge and to question them. Zimansky’s assessment of the 
material culture of the lower town in ‘Ain Dara will certainly be, one 
day, generalized to all of North Syria: “In sum, the material culture of 
the lower town... shows a broad mixture of influences and traditions, 
among which there is little to remind us of the Hittite Empire. With¬ 
out their inscriptions, it is hardly an easy matter to identify Luwians 
in the archaeological record...” 153 

9. Israelites and Aramaeans 

A final word should be said about Israelite-Aramaean relations. The 
Aramaeans were the northern neighbors of the Israelites: they were 


150 M. Lebeau, La ceramique de l’Age du Fer II-III a Tell Abou Danne et ses rapports 
avec la ceramique contemporaine de Syrie (Paris, 1983) 127. 

151 Lebeau, La ceramique de TAge du Fer II-III a Tell Abou Danne , 127. 

152 See the latest studies on Iron Age ceramics on and west of the Euphrates in 
A. Hausleiter and A. Reiche, Iron Age Pottery in Northern Mesopotamia, Northern 
Syria, and Southeastern Anatolia (Munster: Ugarit Verlag, 1999). 

153 Zimansky, “The ‘Hittites’ at ‘Ain Dara,” 189. 
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settled in the Lebanese Biqaa valley as well as in and south of the 
Damascus area, on the borders of the later kingdom of Israel. As 
noted, the relations between the Aramaeans and the Israelites have 
been discussed in depth by several authors since the beginning of last 
century. Scholarly interest in this topic was renewed after the discov¬ 
ery of the Tell Dan inscription, in spite of the fact that “... aucun pas¬ 
sage bien conserve ne mentionne Aram ni Damas et que les fragments 
ne parlent pas explicitement de combat contre Israel ou la maison de 
David...” 154 In short, no substantial and concrete information can be 
gathered from this new inscription concerning the relations between 
Israel and the kingdom of Aram. Its discovery on an Israelite settle¬ 
ment indirectly implies an Aramaic offensive against the northern 
kingdom of Israel. 

From the available biblical and extra-biblical record, Aramaean- 
Israelite relations can be summed up in the following points: 

The Bible witnesses the existence of short-lived Aramaean entities, 
like Aram Sobah and Aram Beth-Rehob, which are not mentioned in 
other sources and the existence and role of which would have remained 
otherwise completely in the dark. 

The Bible stresses the armed conflicts between the two populations 
and conceals almost all positive aspects of these relations. It does not 
dwell on the relations with the Aramaeans in times of peace. The first 
Aramaean-Israelite encounter is an armed conflict between Hadadezer 
of Zobah and David. Thereafter, the Aramaeans appear as the archen¬ 
emies of the Israelites. 

After the Aram Zobah episode, the Aramaean-Israelite relations are 
restricted in the biblical record to those with the kingdom of Aram 
Damascus. The overall impression is one of hostile rather than friendly 
relations between the Israelites and this kingdom. The biblical text is 
nevertheless instrumental in trying to write a history of the ancient 
Aramaean kingdom of Aram-Damascus. 

The reason behind the lasting Israelo-Aramaean conflicts seems to 
be territorial claims and the control of the trade routes, which linked 
the Arabian Peninsula (King’s Highway) and the Mediterranean to 
North Syria. 155 


154 Dion, Les Arameens a Vage du Fer, 192, note 97; For the latest interpretation of 
this inscription and its historical implications see Athas, The Tel Dan Inscription. 

155 Pitard, Ancient Damascus , 94-95, 109. 
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After the creation of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, a long- 
lasting coalition seems to have been established between the Ara¬ 
maeans of Damascus and the southern Israelite kingdom against the 
northern kingdom of Israel. Political and military alliances like the one 
that united Ahab of Israel and Hadadezer of Damascus in the battle 
of Qarqar against the troops of Shalmaneser III, 156 are not mentioned 
in the Bible. The only alliance between the northern kingdom of Israel 
and Aram Damascus is the one that united them against the kingdom 
of Judah during the so-called Ephraimite wars. The reason may have 
been the pro-Assyrian attitude of Judah 157 that both Aram-Damascus 
and Israel were rejecting and fearing. 

To sum up: A good understanding of Aramaean-Israelite rela¬ 
tions is still awaiting substantial extra-biblical evidence, mainly from 
archaeology. Here again, epigraphic material is extremely limited and 
not likely to fill the gaps left by the biblical narratives. An appropriate 
assessment of these relations, of their scope and nature, will be possi¬ 
ble when enough information on cultural and trade exchange between 
the two neighbors is found in the archaeological record, (manuscript 
submitted on February 4, 2006) 


156 Pitard, Ancient Damascus , 128. 

157 Pitard, Ancient Damascus, 184. 
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1. Introduction 

The Philistines have long been of interest to students of the Bible. 
Although extra-biblical texts - including Egyptian, Neo-Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, and Greek sources - provide a number of important 
insights into the history of the Philistines, evidence that could address 
in detail questions relating to their origin, their historical, cultural, 
religious, and economic development, and their ultimate fate has only 
come to light in the last half-century as a result of archaeological exca¬ 
vations. Most importantly, archaeology has shed new light on the role 
of the Philistines as one of the chief protagonists in the history of 
biblical Israel. The Philistines, Philistia, and its cities are mentioned a 
total of 422 times in the Bible, but only 18 of these references occur in 
the Book of Kings, and these mention only the Philistines and three 
of their five capital cities, namely, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza. This indi¬ 
cates that in stark contrast to other periods, they played only a minor 
role during the period covered by the Book of Kings - the period 
of the United and Divided Monarchies that spanned from the 10th 
through the 8th c. BCE. 1 Even though these 18 references offer only a 


* I wish to thank Edna Sachar for her careful reading of the text and to acknowl¬ 
edge the following credits for the illustrations: Figs. 1-2 from the Collection of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority/photos © the Israel Museum, Jerusalem; Figs. 3-5, 13 
courtesy of the Leon Levy Expedition to Ashkelon; Fig. 14 courtesy the Tell es-Safi/ 
Gath Archaeological Project; Figs. 7, 10-12, 15-17 by I. Sztulman and E. Kessel; Figs. 
18-19 by Balage; Figs. 8-9 by Z. Radovan; and Fig. 20 by D. Guthrie for the Tel 
Miqne-Ekron Excavation and Publications Project; Fig. 6 adapted from P. E. Botta 
and E. Flandin, Monument de Ninive: Inscriptions IV (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1849) Pis. 93, 99. 

1 The dating used throughout this chapter follows the traditional high chronol¬ 
ogy as summarized in A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, 10,000-586 
B.C.E. (New York: Doubleday, 1990) 295-96; for a recent review of the high and low 
chronologies, see A. Mazar, “The Debate over the Chronology of the Iron Age in the 
Southern Levant,” in T. E. Levy and T. Higham (eds.), The Bible and Radiocarbon 
Dating: Archaeology, Text and Science (London: Equinox, 2005) 13-28. 
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circumscribed view of the Philistines, they nevertheless provide insights 
into the biblical author’s perception of certain aspects of the political 
and economic status and the religion of the Philistines. 

In posing the question of what we can learn about the Philistines 
from the Book of Kings, a primary issue is the reliability of the bibli¬ 
cal witness. Does the book present actual history, a theological tract, 
or a combination of both? While the authorship of the Book of Kings 
has been discussed elsewhere in this volume, 2 this issue must also be 
addressed briefly in this chapter before embarking on the analysis of 
the text. 

The scholarly consensus is that the Book of Kings was for the most 
part composed during the exilic period in the 6th c. BCE, long after 
some of the events it describes, and that it was authored by the Deu- 
teronomistic Historian using a number of sources, for example, “The 
Annals of the Kings of Judah” referred to in 1 Kgs 14:29 and “The 
Annals of the Kings of Israel” cited in 1 Kgs 15:31. Whether there were 
one, 3 two, 4 or three 5 editions of the Deuteronomistic History is not 
pertinent in this context. What is critical for the current study is the 
understanding that the text still reflects the physical and cultural envi¬ 
ronment of the historic periods to which it refers, even if it represents 
the final compilation of earlier written records and/or a long-standing 
oral tradition. This can be tested by a comparative analysis of the con¬ 
temporary extra-biblical texts and the archaeological data, but even if 
this is the case, we must bear in mind the possibility that the text was 
impacted by the views of its final editor, and therefore to some extent 
reflects his contemporary environment. 

2. The Book of Kings 

Regarding the borders and political status of Philistia, the Book of 
Kings specifies that this land extended as far south as Gaza up to the 
boundary with Egypt and that it was under the control of Solomon 
(1 Kgs 5:1, 4) in the mid-lOth century. The extent of this control and 


2 See G. N. Knoppers and B. Halpern and A. Lemaire, this volume. 

3 M. Noth, The Deuteronomistic History (JSOTSup, 15; Sheffield: JSOT, 1981) 79. 

4 M. Cogan, I Kings (AB, 10; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 97. 

5 B. Halpern and D. S. Vanderhooft, “The Editions of the Bible in the 7th-6th 
Centuries B.C.E.,” HUCA 62 (1991) 179. 
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its precise dating, however, are not clear. These would depend upon 
whether Gath, one of the capital cities of the Philistines, was indepen¬ 
dent or a part of Judah at the time of the scenario in which Solomon 
secured his throne by killing Shimei, who violated house arrest by 
traveling to Gath (1 Kgs 2:39-41). Philistia most likely gained inde¬ 
pendent status somewhat later, near the end of the 10th century, fol¬ 
lowing the division of the United Monarchy into the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. This is the impression created by the biblical refer¬ 
ence to Gibbethon of the Philistines when it was contested by Asa, 
king of Judah, and Nadab, king of Israel (1 Kgs 15:27, 16:15), a town 
that apparently marked the northeastern border of Philistia. 6 Philistia, 
or at least parts thereof, again changed hands when Gath was captured 
by Hazael, king of Aram-Damascus (2 Kgs 12:18), at the end of the 
9th century. 7 Later, the Book of Kings informs us, when Hezekiah was 
king of Judah near the end of the 8th c. BCE, the southern border of 
the land of the Philistines was still Gaza (2 Kgs 18:8). 

As for the economic status of Philistia, when the Northern King¬ 
dom of Israel was struck by famine during the time of the prophet 
Elisha in the 9th c. BCE, the land of the Philistines was considered an 
economic haven (2 Kgs 8:2-3). And while we can learn little about the 
religion of the Philistines in this period from the Book of Kings, it does 
mention that the god of Ekron was Baal-zebub, a Canaanite deity, to 
whom Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent messengers to inquire if he would 
recover from his injury (2 Kgs 1:1-6, 6). 

To understand the Sitz im Leben of these references in the Book 
of Kings and to obtain a more comprehensive view of the Philistines, 
the Bible as a whole needs to be considered, together with the extra- 
biblical sources and the archaeological evidence. 


6 This site has been identified as Tel Melat (A. F. Rainey and R. S. Notley, The 
Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World [Jerusalem: Carta, 2006] 195). 

7 Although not specified in the biblical text, this reference to Gath is understood 
as referring to Philistine Gath (A. M. Maeir, “The Historical Background and Dating 
of Amos VI 2: An Archaeological Perspective from Tell es-Safi/Gath,” VT 54.3 [2004] 
323; see also N. Na’aman, “In Search of Reality behind the Account of David’s Wars 
with Israel’s Neighbors,” IEJ 52.2 [2002] 210-12). 
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3. Other Books of the Bible 

The Bible ascribes the origin of the Philistines to Caphtor (Jer 47:4; 
Amos 9:7), which has been identified with Crete. 8 Their territory was 
essentially an ethno-geographical unit. The southern border was the 
Brook of Egypt (Wadi el-Arish), the northeastern border was the region 
north of Ekron (Tel Miqne), the eastern boundary was the frontier 
shared with Judah, and the western border was the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Philistine Pentapolis - five capital cities - consisted of Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza (Josh 13:2-3; 1 Sam 6:17). 9 

The Bible describes the Philistines as being uncircumcised, for which 
they were despised by the Israelites (Judg 14:3, 15:18; 1 Sam 17:26), 
and portrays them as a violent people in the stories of Samson and 
Delilah (Judges 16) and David and Goliath (1 Sam 17:4-54). They are 
also vilified as pagans (Judg 16:23) and as a mongrel people (Zech 9:6), 
and are castigated for their participation in the Phoenician slave trade 
(Joel 4:1-8). The Philistines are also described as allies of the Phoeni¬ 
cians (Jer 47:4; Ps 83:8). The archaeological evidence, as we shall see 
below, while supporting the Aegean as the homeland of the Philistines, 
presents them in a far more positive light than the Bible. 

The principal deity in Philistine religious practice was Dagon, for 
whom there were temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Judg 16:23; 1 Sam 
5:1-2). Dagon is a West-Semitic name, and it has been suggested 
that his cult was adopted by the Philistines when they settled on the 
Coastal Plain of Canaan. 10 A clay statue of Dagon stood in the tem- 


8 See the NJPS translation of Deut 2:23. The tradition is supported by the reference 
to the Philistine coast as “the Negeb of the Cherethites” in 1 Sam 30:14, 16 (see W. F. 
Albright, “Egypt and the Early History of the Negeb,” JPOS IV [1924] 137). 

9 Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ashdod, were already well-known and important Canaanite 
cities before they were occupied by the Philistines (Rainey and Notley, The Sacred 
Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 79, 86; see also F. M. Cross and D. N. 
Freedman, “The Name of Ashdod,” BASOR 175 [1964] 48-50). They were situated 
on what is referred to in the Bible as the “Way to the Land of the Philistines” (Exod 
13:17). 

10 T. Dothan, The Philistines and Their Material Culture (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity, 1982) 20. However, while Dagon appears as early as the middle of third millen¬ 
nium BCE in Mesopotamia (J. J. M. Roberts, The Earliest Semitic Pantheon: A Study 
of the Semitic Deities Attested in Mesopotamia before Ur III [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University, 1972] 18-19) and in the second millennium in Syria (C. F. A. Schaeffer, 
“Les Fouilles de Ras Shamra-Ugarit: sixieme campagne [Printemps, 1934]: Rapport 
Sommaire,” Syria 16 [1935] 155-56), there is no direct evidence that the cult of Dagon 
existed in Canaan before the settlement of the Philistines. The assumption that it did 
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pie at Ashdod (1 Sam. 5:2-4). 11 The second known Philistine god is 
Baal-zebub. Although not specified as a Philistine deity, Baal-zebub 
is described as the god of Ekron, when the king of Israel sends mes¬ 
sengers to consult Baal-zebub regarding the state of his health (2 Kgs 
1:2-6, 16). 12 The expression used, daws be-, a technical term for an 
oracular inquiry, 13 is evidence of the reputation the Philistines had for 
soothsaying, as indicated elsewhere in the Bible (Isa 2:6). The name 
Baal-zebub is also West-Semitic, and may be a corrupted form of Baal 
Zebul, an epithet in Ugaritic literature. 14 Those who performed Philis¬ 
tine cultic rituals were called priests, kohanim, and diviners, qdsemin 
(1 Sam 6:2). Ritual-related activities involved sacrifice, zebah (Judg 
16:23), a sacred threshold, mitpan (1 Sam 5:5), and the payment of an 
indemnity, ‘asdm, to the God of Israel as a guilt offering, represented 
by five golden hemorrhoids, ‘ople/tehore zahab, and five golden mice, 
‘akbere zahab (1 Sam 6:4-5). Also attributable to Philistine religious 
practice are the mourning rituals of shaving the head and gashing the 
flesh (Jer 47:5). 

The Bible offers no direct information on the language used by the 
Philistines, 15 but it contains seven words that may be Indo-European 


exist there as early as the second millennium is based on the occurrence of a name 
with a Dagon element in Amarna Letters EA 317 and 318. This conclusion, however, 
has been challenged, as these letters have been shown to have originated not in south¬ 
ern Canaan, but in the region of Syria (P. Artzi, “Some Unrecognized Syrian Amarna 
Letters [EA 260, 317, 318],” JNES 27 [1968] 163, 169). For other suggestions regarding 
from where the Philistines might have adopted the Dagon cult and a reinterpretation 
of its nature, see I. Singer, “Towards the Image of Dagon the God of the Philistines,” 
Syria 69 (1992) 440-49. 

11 A temple of Dagon at Azotus (Ashdod) continued to exist into the Hellenistic 
period (1 Macc 10:83-84, 11:4). Chronologically, this 2nd c. BCE reference is long 
after the Philistine period. 

12 See below for the archaeological evidence attesting to the god Ba‘al at Ekron. 

13 M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings (AB, 11; New York: Doubleday, 1988) 24, 
n. 1. 

14 UT: 393, No. 815; for a discussion of the various possible meanings of this name, 
see Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 25, n. 1 cont. The Philistines may also have wor¬ 
shipped a goddess, Astarte (Ashtoreth), although she is not referred to as such in the 
Bible. This can be understood from the report that after defeating Saul, the Philistines 
brought his armor to a temple of Ashtoreth (1 Sam 31:10). Ashtoreth is also known 
to have had a temple at Ashkelon (Herodotus, Histories 1:1-16). 

15 The reference to “Ashdodite” is to a language spoken during the Persian period 
(Neh 13:24), a period for which there is no evidence that there were still Philistines in 
Ashdod. The archaeological evidence, however, includes a number of inscriptions - 
mostly from Ekron, but also from Ashkelon and Tell es-Safi/Gath - that provide 
important insights into the language and script used by the Philistines (see below). 
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loanwords, the presence of which could have resulted from contact 
with the Philistines (the following biblical references are not exhaus¬ 
tive): serdnim, lords (1 Sam 6:16), a word that seems to be linguistically 
related to the Greek word for tyrant, tyrannos, which is the clearest 
example; 16 ‘argdz, box or chest (1 Sam 6:8, 11, 15); 17 koba, helmet 
(1 Sam 17:5, 38; Isa 59:17; Jer 46:4 ); u pileges, concubine (Judg 8:31, 
19:1; 2 Sam 3:7; 1 Kgs 11:3; Cant 6:8); 19 golyat, Goliath (1 Samuel 17); 20 
the personal name ’kys, Achish, king of Gath (1 Sam 21:11-16), related 
to Achaean, meaning the Greek; 21 and possibly tsiqlag, the place-name 
Ziklag (1 Sam 27:6). 22 Some scholars, although they represent a minor¬ 
ity opinion, have argued on the basis of these words and other indica¬ 
tions that the Philistines did not come from the Aegean, but may have 
originated either in the region of Illyria in the Balkans 23 or in Western 
Anatolia. 24 The suggestion has also been made that the Philistines may 
have adopted aspects of Anatolian culture as they passed through Asia 
Minor on their trek from the Aegean. 25 

We also learn from the Bible that the Philistines were ancient 
Israel’s most prominent foe throughout the biblical period from the 
12th through the end of the 7th c. BCE. Of the 1,163 biblical references 
to ancient Israel’s primary foes, 422 (36%) relate to the Philistines, 187 
(16%) to the Moabites, 177 (15%) to the Egyptians, 115 (10%) to the 


16 E. Sapir, “Hebrew argaz, a Philistine Word,” JAOS 56 (1936) 279, n. 23. 

17 Sapir, “Hebrew argaz, a Philistine Word,” 272-81. 

18 E. Sapir, “Hebrew ‘Helmet,’ a Loanword, and Its Bearing on Indo-European Pho¬ 
nology,” JAOS 57 (1937) 73-77; C. Rabin, “Hittite Words in Hebrew,” Or 32 (1963) 
124-25. 

19 C. Rabin, “The Origin of the Hebrew Word Pileges,” JJS 25 (1974) 353-64. 

20 C. Rabin, “Hittite Words in Hebrew,” in J. M. Grintz and J. Liver (eds.), Sepher 
Segal: Studies in the Bible Presented to Professor M. H. Segal (Jerusalem: Israel Society 
for Biblical Research, 1964) 154 (Hebrew); W. F. Albright, “Syria, the Philistines and 
Phoenicia,” in I. E. S. Edwards, et al. (eds.), History of the Middle East and the Aegean 
Region c. 1380-1000 B.C. (CAH, II.2 [3rd ed.], 1975) 513. 

21 S. Gitin, T. Dothan, and J. Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” 
IEJ 47.1-2 (1997) 11; J. Naveh, “Achish-Ikausu in the Light of the Ekron Dedication,” 
BASOR 310 (1998) 35. 

22 B. Mazar, “The Philistines and Their Wars with Israel,” in B. Mazar (ed.), Judges 
(WHJP, III, 1971) 166. 

23 G. Bonfante, “Who Were the Philistines?” AJA 50 (1946) 251-62. 

24 I. Singer, “The Origin of the Sea Peoples and Their Settlement on the Coast of 
Canaan,” in M. Heltzer and E. Lipinski (eds.), Society and Economy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean (c. 1500-1000 B.C.) (OLA, 23; Leuven: Peeters, 1988) 243-44. 

25 I. Singer, “Towards the Image of Dagon the God of the Philistines,” Syria 69 
(1992) 440, 446-50. 
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Assyrians, 114 (10%) to the Ammonites, 100 (9%) to the Edomites, 
and 48 (4%) to the Amalekites. However, in the role of the principal 
enemy of the Israelites, the Philistines were more prominent in the 
pre-monarchical period during the 12th and 11th centuries than in 
any other period in biblical history. Of the 422 references to the Phi¬ 
listines, Philistia, and its cities and inhabitants, 310 (73.5%) are related 
to the early Philistine period of the 12th and 11th centuries (Iron Age 
I) and 112 (26.5%) to the 10th through the 7th century (Iron Age II). 

The biblical text also indicates that the Philistines were an urban 
society centered in five royal cities ruled by five seranim or lords 
(Josh 13:3). These cities had satellite towns under their control (1 Sam 
27:5-6), which seem to have been unfortified, in contrast to the for¬ 
tified royal cities themselves (1 Sam 6:18). The political structure of 
Philistia changed from a confederation of cities governed by lords 
acting in concert in the pre-monarchical period (Iron Age I) (1 Sam 
29:1-7) to individual city-states ruled by kings acting according to 
their individual needs during the period of the United and Divided 
Monarchies (Iron Age II) (Jer 25:20; Zech 9:5). 26 This is borne out by 
the preponderance of biblical references to the Philistine city-states 
in the time-span of the Iron Age II: of the 320 references to Philistia 
in the Iron Age I, only 66 (21%) relate to the Philistine Pentapolis of 
Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza and their inhabitants; of 
the 103 references to Philistia in the Iron Age II, 64 (62%) refer to 
these cities and their populations. 

The economic life of the Philistines was based on agriculture/animal 
husbandry - wheat, olive groves (Judg 15:5), vineyards (Judg 14:5), 
and animal herding (Zeph 2:6) - and trading in slaves, gold, and sil¬ 
ver with their Phoenician allies (Joel 4:4-6). The connection with the 
Phoenicians in terms of a strong economic relationship is also borne 
out by the archaeological evidence discussed below. The general pau¬ 
city of detail regarding the economic and cultural aspects of Philistine 
life is the result of the biblical author’s preoccupation with the Isra¬ 
elites. 27 With few exceptions, the Philistines are mentioned primarily 


26 In the transitional period between the pre-monarchical and monarchical periods, 
however, there is a reference to a Philistine king, namely, Achish (1 Sam 21:11, 13, 
27:2). 

27 As mentioned above, 2 Kgs 8:2-3 describes Philistia as an economic haven in 
the 9th c. BCE. 
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when their political or military activities are related to events in the life 
of ancient Israel. This applies throughout the biblical narrative, begin¬ 
ning with the territorial struggle between the Israelite tribes and the 
Philistines when the Philistines occupied the southern coast of Canaan 
in the 12th c. BCE. 28 

In the initial phase of this struggle, the Philistines took control of 
Israelite territory, including the land of the tribe of Judah (Judg 15:11), 
and were victorious at Eben-ezer, where they captured the Ark of the 
Lord (1 Samuel 4). Over the next 100 years, they organized well-armed 
forces of chariots, horsemen, and troops (1 Sam 13:5), and prohibited 
the manufacture in the Land of Israel of metal implements that could 
serve as weapons (1 Sam 13:19-22). They used their superior military 
might and weapons technology 29 to devastating effect in much of the 
area to the west of the Jordan River and established garrisons (1 Sam 
13:17) and commanders in the cities they conquered, for example, at 
Geba of Benjamin (1 Sam 13:3). In this instance, the term used for 
commander, nesib, may indicate a secondary status to that of the chief 
commanders, the sure plistim (1 Sam 18:30). Under Samuel and Saul, 
however, the Israelites were later able to recover all of the territory that 
the Philistines had conquered (1 Sam 7:7-14). But the seesaw struggle 
continued, with first the Philistines and then the Israelites regaining 
power. In the last battle between Saul and the Philistines, fought on 
the slopes of Mount Gilboa, the Israelites were defeated, Saul and 
three of his sons were killed, and the Philistines went on to capture 
the Canaanite cities in the Jezreel Valley and on the other side of the 
Jordan River (1 Samuel 31). 

With the establishment of the United Monarchy in the 10th c. 
BCE, the Philistines no longer dominated the Israelites. David, who 
had once been a Philistine vassal, “attacked the Philistines, and sub¬ 
dued them” (1 Chr 18:1), and thus, the balance of power once again 
shifted from the Philistines to the Israelites. 30 By the closing days of 


28 Earlier references to Philistia and the Philistines are anachronistic (Gen 21:32, 
34; Exod 13:17, 15:14, 23:31). 

29 This applied not only to offensive weapons, but also to metal armor, as seen in 
the description of the warrior Goliath in 1 Sam 17:5-7. 

30 This power shift may also be indicated by the reports that after David defeated 
the Philistines, the Cherethites and Pelethites became part of his retinue (2 Sam 8:18, 
20:23), and later supported Solomon as king (1 Kgs 1:38-44). The term Cherethites 
most probably refers to Cretans (Ezek 25:16), and Pelethites may be a variation of the 
word plisti. 
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the United Monarchy, there was apparently another power shift in 
the region, this time involving Egyptian influence in Philistia, as indi¬ 
cated by the reference to an unnamed pharaoh, a king of Egypt, pass¬ 
ing freely through the Philistine Coastal Plain on his way to conquer 
Gezer, which he gave as a dowry to Solomon (1 Kgs 9:16-17). It is 
arguable that this king was Siamun, who ruled from 978 to 959 BCE. 31 
Following the break-up of the United Monarchy toward the end of 
the 10th century, Egyptian influence was still evident in Philistia, as 
the Egyptian 21st Dynasty Pharaoh Shishak (Shoshenq I) marched 
with impunity through Philistia on his way to campaign against Jeru¬ 
salem (1 Kgs 14:25-26) and Judah (2 Chr 12:3-4). Near the end of 
the following century, ca. 815 BCE, during an attack against Judah, 
Hazael of Aram penetrated Philistia and captured Gath (2 Kgs 12:18). 
For the next 200 years, in their ongoing intermittent border battles 
(1 Kgs 15:27, 16:15), neither the Philistines nor the Israelites held the 
upper hand for an extended period of time. The Philistines, primarily 
occupying the Coastal Plain, made incursions into the Hill Country of 
Judah (2 Chr 21:16-17). On the other hand, King Uzziah successfully 
raided Philistine territory and set up garrisons there (2 Chr 26:6-7). 

Then again, during the reign of Ahaz, the Philistines raided Judah 
and occupied cities in the Shephelah and the Negev (2 Chr 28:18). At 
this point, a new protagonist entered the scene - the Neo-Assyrian 
King Sargon II, who attacked Philistia and sacked Ashdod (Isa 20:1). 
In anticipation of another Assyrian campaign in the west, immediately 
prior to the invasion by Sennacherib in 701 BCE, Hezekiah rebelled 
against Assyria, invaded Philistia, and captured Gaza, assuming con¬ 
trol of Judah’s western frontier (2 Kgs 18:8). During this period, with 
Gath no longer functioning as a major urban center, only four Philis¬ 
tine capital cities remained. 32 

Thus, the stage was set for the final phase of the long saga of the Phi¬ 
listines, when, during the 7th c. BCE, they reemerged as an important 


31 Cogan, I Kings, 301. 

32 This conclusion is based on the fact that the last reference to Gath in the bibli¬ 
cal text is in Amos 6:2 (B. Oded, “Neighbors on the West,” in A. Malamat [ed.], The 
Age of the Monarchies: Political History [WHJP, 4.1, 1979] 240), and it is omitted in 
the later references to the Philistine cities (Jer 25:20; Zeph 2:4; Zech 9:5-8; see also 
A. F. Rainey, “The Identification of Philistine Gath - A Problem in Source Analysis for 
Historical Geography,” E-1 12 [1975] 73*-74*). In the Assyrian texts discussed below, 
Gath is no longer mentioned by the end of the 8th century. The excavations at Tell 
es-Safi have not yielded evidence for a Philistine city at the site in the 7th c. BCE. 
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political and economic power in the region, overshadowing Judah, 
the remnant of the once mighty Israelite nation. The prophetic con¬ 
demnations of the four remaining Philistine capital cities of Ashkelon, 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza underscore the newly achieved importance 
of the Philistines as they once again became the arch-enemy of the 
Israelites (Jer 25:20; Zeph 2:4; Zech 9:5-8). 33 

4. Egyptian Sources 

According to the Egyptian sources, during the 12th c. BCE, the Sea 
Peoples filled a power vacuum in the eastern Mediterranean basin that 
was the end-result of the conflict between Egypt and Hatti, the two 
dominant nations in the region in the 13th century. 34 The Medinet 
Habu inscriptions record that the Sea Peoples, including the prst or 
plst, the Philistines, exploited the situation by ravaging Anatolia (Tur¬ 
key), Syria, Cyprus, and Canaan - “No land could stand before their 
arms... They desolated its people, and its land was like that which has 
never come into being” - and threatened Egypt. 35 But the Egyptian 
army led by Pharaoh Ramesses III repulsed a combined land and sea 
attack at the mouth of the Nile River. The scenes in the monumental 
mortuary temple of Medinet Habu at Thebes show Ramesses III smit¬ 
ing Philistine captives, depicted in the reliefs with distinctive “feath¬ 
ered” headdresses and short kilts with tassels. The battle scenes show 
Philistine ships with prows adorned with the head of a lion or a bird. 
Another scene portrays women and children borne in oxcarts. 36 The 
text that describes this event provides the date of the conflict as the 
eighth year of the reign of the pharaoh. 37 


33 See further below under the discussions of the Assyrian texts and the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. 

34 R. D. Barnett, “The Sea Peoples,” in I. E. S. Edwards, et al. (eds.), History of the 
Middle East and the Aegean Region c. 1380-1000 B.C. (CAH, II.2 [3rd ed.], 1975) 
359-66. 

35 ANET, 262. 

36 T. Dothan, The Philistines and Their Material Culture , 5-13. 

37 The previous consensus for the date of the eighth year of Ramesses Ill’s reign 
assigned it to 1190 BCE (W. W. Hallo and W. K. Simpson, The Ancient Near East: 
A History [New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971] 280-81), but the current 
consensus puts it at 1175 BCE (see K. A. Kitchen, “Regnal and Genealogical Data of 
Ancient Egypt [Absolute Chronology I]: The Historical Chronology of Ancient Egypt - 
A Current Assessment,” in M. Bietak [ed.], The Synchronisation of Civilizations in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in the Second Millennium B.C. [Denkschriften der Gesam- 
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In another Egyptian document, the Harris Papyrus, Ramesses is 
described as killing or enslaving many of the invading Sea Peoples, 
as well as settling some of them in mercenary garrisons in his lands: 
“I slew the Denyen in their islands, while the Tjeker and Philistines 
were made ashes. The Sherden and the Weshesh of the sea were made 
non-existent, captured all together and brought in captivity to Egypt 
like the sands of the shore. I settled them in strongholds bound in my 
name.” 38 

From a third Egyptian source, the Onomasticon of Amenemope, 
dating to the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 11th century, we 
learn that the Sea Peoples had been settled in Canaan, which was within 
the sphere of Egyptian influence. The onomasticon lists three ethnic 
groups - the Sherden ( srdn ), the Tjeker ( tkr ), and the Pelesti ( prst ), the 
Philistines - together with the place-names of Ashkelon, Ashdod, and 
Gaza. 39 Thus, the Egyptian sources provide a rationale and a date for 
the appearance of the Philistines in Canaan, 40 as well as supporting the 
biblical account that their origin was from the “Sea” and their settle¬ 
ment was concentrated on the southern coast of Canaan. 

Finally, in the 10th c. BCE Topographical List of Shoshenq I (bibli¬ 
cal Shishak), Gaza can be read as the starting point of this pharaoh’s 
campaign against Jeroboam I, 41 which supports the reference to this 
event in the Book of Kings (1 Kgs 14:25-26). Thereafter, although the 


takademie, 19; Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2000] 49, Fig. 
5; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 108). For 
a recent study of the Medinet Flabu reliefs, including a reevaluation of their signifi¬ 
cance for dating the appearance of the Philistines in the eastern Mediterranean basin, 
see D. B. Redford, “Egypt and Western Asia in the Late New Kingdom: An Overview,” 
in E. D. Oren (ed.), The Sea Peoples and Their World: A Reassessment (University 
Museum Monograph, 108; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2000) 8-13. 

38 ANET, 262. 

39 AEO I: 24, 190-91, 194, 199-200, Nos. 262-264, 268-270; Rainey and Notley, The 
Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 110. 

40 The dating of 1185-1180 BCE for their appearance in the northern part of the 
Levant is provided by archival texts from Ugarit (Singer, “The Origin of the Sea Peo¬ 
ples and Their Settlement on the Coast of Canaan,” 240; I. Singer, “A Political History 
of Ugarit,” in W. G. E. Watson and N. Wyatt [eds.], Handbook of Ugaritic Studies 
[Leiden: Brill, 1999] 713-15, 729-31; I. Singer, “New Evidence on the End of the Hit- 
tite Empire,” in E. D. Oren [ed.], The Sea Peoples and Their World: A Reassessment 
[University Museum Monographs, 108; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
2000] 24, n. 2 [in the last, 1995 is a typo and should read 1185]). 

41 J. Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to 
Western Asia (Leiden: Brill, 1937) 95, 180; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - 
Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 186. 
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Philistines are no longer mentioned in Egyptian sources, Herodotus 
reports events involving Egypt and Philistia that apparently took place 
in the 7th century, including the siege of Ashdod by Egypt (Histories 
2:157.1) and the conquest of Gaza by the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho II 
(Histories 2:159.2), probably in 609-608 BCE. 42 These reports indicate 
Egyptian involvement in Philistia in the late 7th century, as further 
shown by the Saqqara Papyrus found in Egypt, dating to 604 BCE. 
This letter, written in Aramaic, was sent by Adon, the last king of 
Ekron, to his patron, the Egyptian pharaoh, asking to be rescued from 
the Babylonians who were about to descend upon the city. The letter 
helps to fill in the gap in the biblical references relating to the final 
stages of Philistine history. 43 

5. Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Greek Sources 

Other extra-biblical textual sources that provide information regard¬ 
ing the Philistines are the Neo-Assyrian Royal Annals, the Neo-Bab¬ 
ylonian Chronicles, Herodotus, and the Murashu Archives. These 
texts relate to the late Philistine period (Iron Age II) and slightly later. 
After a break of 100 years or so, the Assyrian texts pick up the story 
of the Philistines where the Egyptian texts leave off, providing the 
background to the major transition that took place in Philistia during 
the 7th c. BCE. It was then that Philistia became more powerful than 
Judah and prospered as a result of the impact of the Neo-Assyrian 
Empire. This radical change parallels the biblical profile of the Phi¬ 
listines in the 7th century, represented by the relentless condemna¬ 
tions of the prophets that reflect the superior status of the Philistines 
vis-a-vis the Israelites (Jer 25:20; Zeph 2:4; Zech 9:5-8). The Assyrian 
texts also document the historical background of the archaeological 
evidence discussed below. The references to Palastu (Philistia) and 
its four city-states of Amqarruna (Ekron), Asdudu (Ashdod), Hazat 
(Gaza), and Isqaluna (Ashkelon) in the Assyrian texts 44 demonstrate 
that the Philistines were still a distinct political group with their own 


42 See also nn. 79 and 85 below. 

43 A. Dupont-Sommer, “Un papyrus arameen d’epoque sa'ite decouvert a Saqqara,” 
Sem 1 (1948) 43-68; see also further below under the discussion of the archaeological 
evidence. 

44 ANET, 281-88, 291, 293-94, 534; S. Parpola, Neo-Assyriati Toponyms (AOAT, 6; 
Kevelaer: Butzon und Bercker, 1970) 16, 39-40, 159, 177, 272. 
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land and cities as late as the 7th c. BCE. 45 The texts also refer to te-ne- 
sit... Pi-lis-ti u (the people of Philistia), 46 indicating that the Philistines 
were also still a definable ethnic entity at this time. 47 

The earliest Assyrian reference to the Philistines is to a tribute col¬ 
lected from Palastu, Philistia, during the fifth year of the reign of the 
Neo-Assyrian King Adad-Nirari III, who ruled from 811-783 BCE. 48 
It was only in the last third of the 8th c. BCE, however, that the Neo- 
Assyrian kings succeeded in their long-term goal of extending their 
empire to the littoral of the eastern Mediterranean basin. The cam¬ 
paigns of Tiglath-Pileser III in 734-732 BCE marked the beginning of 
Assyria’s direct control of the Levant, the transformation of its con¬ 
quered territories into provinces and vassal states, and the initial phase 
of a new commercial world order. The result was the pax Assyriaca, a 
period for the most part of political stability and economic growth and 
prosperity. 49 The enormous economic advantages of Assyrian vassal 
status are evident in Philistia by the 7th century. 50 This is well demon¬ 
strated by the archaeological evidence, in particular the results of the 
excavations at Ekron discussed below. 51 


45 By this time, Gath is no longer mentioned in the biblical and Assyrian texts, and 
had ceased to exist as the fifth Philistine capital city (see above and n. 32). 

46 ARAB , II, 104:53. 

47 I. Eph'al, “The Philistine Entity and the Origin of the Name ‘Palestine’,” in 
M. Cogan, B. L. Eichler, and H. Tigay (eds.), Tehillah le-Moshe: Biblical and Judaic 
Studies in Honor of Mo she Greenberg (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1997) 32-33. 

48 ANET, 282. 

49 For an evaluation of the impact of the Neo-Assyrian economic policy at the end 
of the 8th c. BCE and the effect of Assyrian hegemony on the entire Mediterranean 
littoral, see B. Oded, “The Phoenician Cities and the Assyrian Empire in the Time of 
Tiglath-pileser III,” ZDPV 90 (1974) 38-49; for further discussion, see S. Gitin, “Tel 
Miqne-Ekron in the 7th Century BCE: The Impact of Economic Innovation and For¬ 
eign Cultural Influences on a Neo-Assyrian Vassal City-State,” in S. Gitin (ed.), Recent 
Excavations in Israel - A View to the West: Reports on Kabri, Nami, Tel Miqne-Ekron, 
Dor and Ashkelon (AIA Colloquia and Conference Papers, 1; Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/ 
Hunt, 1995) 61-62. 

50 There is no evidence of any religious coercion by Assyria of its vassal-states, 
whereby they would have been forced to adopt Assyrian cultic practices (see M. Cogan, 
Imperialism and Religion: Assyria, Judah and Israel in the Eighth and Seventh Centu¬ 
ries B.C.E. [SBLMS, 19; Missoula, Mont.: SBL, 1974] 49-61). 

51 Na’aman has recently raised the question as to when this impact occurred, and 
has taken the position that Ekron’s period of prosperity as an Assyrian vassal city-state 
began earlier, in the second half of the 8th c. BCE (N. Na’aman, “Ekron under the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Empires,” BASOR 332 [2003] 83-84). This position, however, 
fails to give proper weight to the stratigraphic and material culture data that indicate 
that only with the development of Ekron’s huge olive oil production center in the 7th 
century did it achieve its greatest prosperity (S. Gitin, “Neo-Assyrian and Egyptian 
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The initial phase of the economic impact of Assyria on Philistia 
is first evident during the reign of the Assyrian King Tiglath-Pileser 
III in a text dated between 738 and 734 BCE that states that he sent 
instructions to Sidon to curtail the trade in timber with the Egyptians 
and Philistines. 52 This implies that in order to establish a monopoly 
in the timber trade, Assyria had to pressure the Sidonians (the Phoe¬ 
nicians) into curtailing trade with the Philistines, indicating that at 
this time, Philistia was still independent of Assyria. This situation was 
soon to change with Tiglath-Pileser Ill’s invasion of Philistia in 734 
BCE, when he conquered Gaza and made its king, Hanno, and Mitinti, 
king of Ashkelon, his vassals. 53 As a result, both Ashkelon and Gaza 
paid tribute to Assyria, and Gaza became a large commercial center 
for trade with Egypt. 54 Following the Syro-Palestinian rebellion against 
Assyria in which King Hanno of Gaza participated, Sargon II crushed 
all of Philistia in 720 BCE, captured Gaza, and exiled Hanno, and Gaza 
once again became an Assyrian vassal. 55 Gaza was so important for 
Assyria’s economic control of Arabian trade that, as the border area 
with Egypt became a center for commercial exchange, Assyria estab¬ 
lished a karu, a sealed port or harbor, in which Assyrians and Egyp¬ 
tians mingled and conducted trade. 56 


Hegemony over Ekron in the 7th Century BCE: A Response to Lawrence Stager,” 
E-I 27 [2003] 55*-60*; S. Gitin, “Ekron under the Assyrian and Egyptian Empires: 
A Response to Nadav Na’aman” [forthcoming]). Furthermore, the documentary evi¬ 
dence on which Na’aman bases his assessment of Ekron’s prosperity does not support 
his position, and does not meet the criteria for defining prosperity provided by the 
textual evidence for other Iron Age II political entities (see J. S. Holiaday, “Hezekiah’s 
Tribute, Long-Distance Trade, and the Wealth of Nations ca. 1,000-600 BC: A New 
Perspective [‘Poor Little (Agrarian) Judah’ at the End of the 8th Century BC: Drop¬ 
ping the First Shoe],” in S. Gitin, J. E. Wright, and J. P. Dessel [eds.], Confronting the 
Past: Archaeological and Historical Essays on Ancient Israel in Honor of William G. 
Dever [Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2006] 309-32). 

52 H. W. F. Saggs, “The Nimrud Letters, 1952 - Part II,” Iraq 17 (1955) 128, 
146-50. 

53 ANET , 283; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical 
World, 229. It has been suggested that Ekron was also included in the broken-off part 
of a list of western vassals that paid tribute to the Assyrian king in 734 BCE ( ITP, 
170-71, lines 7-13). 

54 ANET, 283; H. Tadmor, “Philistia under Assyrian Rule,” BA 29 (1966) 88; Rainey 
and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 230. 

55 ANET, 285; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical 
World, 235-36. 

56 M. Elat, “The Economic Relations of the Neo-Assyrian Empire with Egypt,” JAOS 
98 (1978) 27. 
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In 713 BCE, Sargon II also deposed the ruler of Ashdod, Azuri, 
because of his hostilities against Assyria, and replaced him with his 
younger brother Ahimiti. Ahimiti, however, was overthrown by the 
usurper Iamani, the Greek, who established an alliance with the other 
Philistines cities, as well as with Judah, Edom, and Moab. This pre¬ 
cipitated an attack by Sargon II in 712 BCE, who returned to conquer 
Ashdod and Gath, collecting tribute and installing his own governors. 57 
Ashdod became an Assyrian province and was later also ruled by local 
kings. 58 Ekron was also conquered by Sargon II, either in 712 BCE, the 
position held by most scholars until recently, 59 or in 720 BCE, the year 
in which Sargon II also captured Gaza. 60 

The growing prosperity of Philistia during the reign of Sargon II is 
indicated by tribute payments. A letter from Calah, the first capital of 
Sargon II, records tribute including 45 horses from Egypt and other 
western kingdoms, among them the Philistine cities of Gaza and pos¬ 
sibly Ekron, specifically mentioning a gift of 24 horses from Gaza. 61 
Another text records a manddattu, an annual tribute, and a namurtu, 
a gift in honor of a special event, from Ashkelon, including significant 
quantities of horses, silver, cloth, fish, and roasted emmer. 62 A third 
document, probably from the reign of Sargon II, states that a tribute of 
nine talents and 34 minas of silver was brought to Calah by two emis¬ 
saries from Ekron. 63 Tribute payments are inferred, for example, from 
a text dating to the same period that describes the disbursements of 
wine to visiting delegates from the southern Levant, who it is assumed 
had brought tribute to Assyria, including emissaries from Ashdod, 


57 ANET, 286; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Bibli¬ 
cal World, 237. Gath is not mentioned in the list of Philistine cities in the annals of 
Sennacherib’s 701 BCE campaign, indicating that by the end of the 8th century, it no 
longer functioned as a major urban center. This parallels the evidence from the biblical 
text (see above and n. 32). 

58 ANET, 288, 291. 

59 H. Tadmor, “The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assur: A Chronological-Historical 
Study,” JCS 12 (1958) 83; Tadmor, “Philistia under Assyrian Rule,” 94. 

60 Na’aman, “Ekron under the Assyrian and Egyptian Empires,” 83; Rainey and 
Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 236. 

61 Saggs, “The Nimrud Letters, 1952 - Part II,” 134-35, 152. 

62 B. Parker, “Administrative Tablets from the North-West Palace, Nimrud,” Iraq 
23 (1961), 42, ND 2672. Tadmor believes that the tablet records tribute from Gaza 
(“Philistia under Assyrian Rule,” 94). 

63 H. W. F. Saggs, The Nimrud Letters, 1952 (London: British School of Archaeology 
in Iraq, 2001) 150-51. 
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Gaza, and Ekron. 64 Yet another document refers to a visiting delega¬ 
tion from Ekron given precious gifts, such as silver and gold rings. 65 

With the death of Sargon II in 705 BCE and Sennacherib’s ascent to 
the throne, rebellion broke out throughout the Neo-Assyrian Empire, 
and in the southern Levant, Hezekiah, king of Judah, was apparently 
the ring-leader in the conspiracy against Assyria 66 in which Ashkelon 
and Ekron participated. 67 In 701 BCE, Sidqi became king of Ashkelon, 
replacing Rukibtu, who had ruled for ca. 32 years. 68 In the same year, 
after Sennacherib had quelled the revolt in the east, he accepted the 
homage of Mitinti of Ashdod as his vassal, and then marched on 
Philistia and Judah. Sidqi, the rebellious king of Ashkelon, was over¬ 
thrown and replaced by Sharru-lu-dari, the son of the former king 
Rukibtu, and Ashkelon once again became a vassal of Assyria. 69 Sen¬ 
nacherib then attacked Ekron and slew the officials and nobles who 
were responsible for the rebellion and who had handed Padi, king of 
Ekron, over to Hezekiah. Common citizens who were guilty of minor 
crimes were considered prisoners-of-war, and the remainder, those 
who were not accused of crimes and misbehavior, were released. 70 
Sennacherib also besieged Jerusalem, forcing Hezekiah to return Padi 
as king of Ekron. 71 The two small fortress daughter cities of Ekron - 
Eltekeh, located at Tel Shalaf, and Timnah, located at Tel Batash - 


64 S. Dailey and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser (London: British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984) No. 135. 

65 F. M. Fales and J. N. Postgate, Imperial Administrative Records 1: Palace and 
Temple Administration (SAA, 7; Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 1992) No. 58, lines 
1-3. Another apparent tribute text, which is not dated, mentions Ekron in the context 
of silver being sent from the west (F. M. Fales and J. N. Postgate, Imperial Administra¬ 
tive Records 2: Provincial and Military Administration [SAA, 11; Helsinki: University 
of Helsinki, 1995] No. 50). 

66 2 Kgs 18:7-8; Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Bibli¬ 
cal World, 239. For an analysis of Hezekiah’s defense strategy of expanding Judah’s 
western frontier with Philistia to create a deep buffer zone that incorporated Ekron 
and its daughter cities like Timnah, see B. Halpern, “Jerusalem and the Lineages in 
the Seventh Century BCE: Kinship and the Rise of Individual Moral Liability,” in 
B. Halpern and D. W. Hobson (eds.), Law and Ideology in Monarchic Israel (JSOTSup, 
14; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991) 38-39. 

67 ANET, 287. 

68 ANET, 283. 

69 ANET, 287. 

70 This report in Sennacherib’s Annals offers the only recorded description of Phi¬ 
listine society, indicating a well-developed, stratified social structure. 

71 ANET, 287-88. 
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were also taken by Sennacherib. 72 With Assyria in full control of 
the Levantine littoral, Philistia, which was vital to Assyrian political 
and commercial aspirations, was treated leniently and was awarded 
“favored nation” status. Sennacherib transferred the towns of Judah 
that he had plundered to his loyal Philistine rulers - Mitinti, king 
of Ashdod, Padi, king of Ekron, and Sillibel, king of Gaza. 73 Thus, 
these Philistine capital cities continued to be vassals of Assyria and 
to pay tribute during Sennacherib’s reign; for example, a sealing 
dated to 699 BCE indicates that Padi, king of Ekron, sent a tribute of 
one talent of silver to Sennacherib, possibly a “light” talent weighing 
30.3 kg. 74 

For the following three-quarters of the 7th century, Assyria con¬ 
tinued to have a strong impact on Philistia, which served as a buffer 
between the Neo-Assyrian Empire and Egypt. To prevent Egypt from 
extending its sphere of influence into Philistia and disrupting Assyria’s 
control of the trade crossing Philistia’s southern border, Esarhaddon, 
Sennacherib’s son, conducted a campaign against Egypt on Philistia’s 
southern border in 679 BCE. 75 In 677 BCE, in order to solidify his 
control over Philistia, Esarhaddon summoned to Nineveh the kings 
of Philistia - including Sillibel of Gaza, Mitinti of Ashkelon, Ikausu 
of Ekron, and Ahimilki of Ashdod - together with all the kings of 
Hatti (Syria) and the sea coast to do corvee-work, bringing building 
materials with them for the construction of his palace. 76 The same four 
vassal kings of Philistia were again included in a list of 22 kings of the 
sea shore, the islands, and the mainland mustered in support of the 
Assyrian King Ashurbanipal’s campaign against Egypt in 667 BCE. 77 
Thereafter, direct textual evidence for the relationship between Assyria 


72 ANET, 288; for the identification of Eltekeh and Timnah, see Rainey and Notley, 
The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 242. 

73 ANET, 288; according to another text, Ashkelon, too, received territory in Judah 
[ARAB, 143 [312]). On Ekron’s “favored nation” status in the late Assyrian Empire, 
see N. Na’aman, “Two Notes on the History of Ashkelon and Ekron in the Late 
Eighth-Seventh Centuries B.C.E.,” TA 25/2 (1998) 223. 

74 Fales and Postgate, Imperial Administrative Records 2: Provincial and Military 
Administration, xxi, No. 50. 

75 ANET, 290; Tadmor, “Philistia under Assyrian Rule,” 98. For the attribution of 
the attack to a somewhat later campaign against Egypt, see I. Eph'al, The Ancient 
Arabs: Nomads on the Borders of the Fertile Crescent 9th-5th Centuries B.C. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1982) 53-54. 

76 ANET, 291. 

77 ANET, 294. 
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and Philistia is lacking. The latest texts that indicate an Assyrian 
presence in Philistia and its imperial jurisdiction in the region are two 
Assyrian economic documents found at Gezer dated to 651 and 649 
BCE, respectively. 78 For the subsequent period, there are Greek refer¬ 
ences that may shed light on the status of Philistia. Herodotus reports 
a 29-year Egyptian siege of Ashdod (Histories 2:157.1) 79 and that the 
Astarte Temple in Ashkelon was destroyed during the Scythian inva¬ 
sion (Histories 1:105). These events, however, are neither substantiated 
by any other documentation nor by any physical record in the material 
culture remains in Philistia. 80 On the other hand, the Neo-Babylonian 
documents indicate that in the third quarter of the 7th century, until 
ca. 627 BCE, Assyrian rule continued in the east and there was peace 
and prosperity in Babylonia. 81 It is therefore most likely that the Assyr¬ 
ian presence in the region continued until 623 BCE, as it was only then 
that the Assyrians would have been forced to withdraw because of the 
revolt in Babylonia. 82 At that time, Egypt apparently became an ally of 
Assyria and may already have begun to exert its influence in Philistia. 83 
This is inferred from the report in the Babylonian Chronicles that the 
Egyptian army had appeared in the upper Euphrates together with the 
army of Assur to do battle with the king of Akkad in 616 BCE. 84 Egypt 
must have had a strong political presence in Philistia in order for the 
Egyptian King Psammetichus I to have moved his army through the 
Levant unopposed. In 609 BCE, Egypt reasserted its dominance in 


78 R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer I (London: John Murray, 1911) 
23-29. 

79 This may have occurred sometime during the third quarter of the 7th century 
(Rainey and Notley, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 255, 
259). 

80 N. Na’aman, “The Kingdom of Judah under Josiah,” TA 18 (1991) 36-37. 

81 J. A. Brinkman, Prelude to Empire: Babylonian Society and Politics, 747-627 B.C. 
(Winona Lake, Ind: Eisenbrauns, 1984) 105-11. 

82 For a detailed discussion of the various possible datings of the Assyrian retreat 
from Palestine, see Na’aman, “The Kingdom of Judah under Josiah,” 33-41, 56-57; see 
also Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 291-93. 

83 For a discussion of Egypt’s relationship with Assyria during this period, includ¬ 
ing an assessment of the Greek sources, see A. J. Spalinger, “Psammetichus, King of 
Egypt: II,” JARCE 15 (1978) 51-53. 

84 D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.) (London: British 
Museum, 1956) 11-12, 54-55. 
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Philistia when Pharaoh Necho II captured Gaza on his way to aid his 
Assyrian ally against the Babylonians (Herodotus, Histories 2.159.2). 85 

While Assyria and Egypt struggled to halt the onslaught of the Neo- 
Babylonian armies, the final chapter in the history of the Philistines 
was being written. In 604 BCE, the Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar 
captured and utterly destroyed Ashkelon. 86 The destruction of the other 
cities of Philistia probably occurred at around the same time, with 
most of the population of Philistia taken into captivity, 87 as a result of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s march southwards across the Philistine Coastal Plain 
towards Egypt. 88 The final references to the Philistines appear in the 
Babylonian ration lists of 592 BCE, in which the sons of Aga, the last 
king of Ashkelon, are mentioned, 89 and in a royal court document that 
records that the kings of Ashdod and Gaza performed special duties in 
the celebration of the opening of Nebuchadrezzar’s new palace in 570 
BCE. 90 The final echo of the Philistines comes from the second half of 
the 5th century from the Murasu archives of Nippur, which include 
toponyms that may point to ethnic self-identification among the exiles 
in Babylonia listed by the name of their city of origin - “Is-qal-lu-nu” 
for Ashkelon and “Ha-za-tu” for Gaza. 91 With these last references, the 
Philistines disappear from the pages of history. 

6. Conclusions - Textual Sources 

The biblical and the extra-biblical texts provide a detailed, albeit less 
than comprehensive, picture of the Philistines and one that reveals 
their own Tendenz. This is particularly true of the biblical text, which 


85 This is supported by the biblical text that reports that Necho marched against the 
king of Assyria up to the river Euphrates, and on his way, Josiah, king of Judah, who 
had tried to stop him, was killed (2 Kgs 23:29); also, the campaign against Gaza may 
be what is referred to in Jer 47:1. 

86 Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.), 28, 68-69. 

87 Rainey and Nodey, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 263. 
For Ekron and Ashkelon, this is supported by the excavation data (see below). 

88 Rainey and Nodey, The Sacred Bridge - Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World, 263. 

89 D. J. Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon (Schweich Lectures of the British 
Academy, 1983; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987) 25. 

90 ANET, 308. 

91 I. Eph'al, “The Western Minorites in Babylonia in the 6th and 5th Centuries B.C.: 
Maintenance and Cohesion,” Or 47 (1978) 80-83; R. Zadok, “Phoenicians, Philistines 
and Moabites,” BASOR 230 (1978) 61. 
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projects a consistently negative image of the Philistines, regarded 
as the arch-enemy of the Israelites. The extra-biblical texts similarly 
present a somewhat less than accurate portrayal of the Philistines, 
mentioned mostly as a backdrop to the history of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia. Nevertheless, even with its shortcomings, the textual evi¬ 
dence remains a major source of information on the Philistines, one 
that is enhanced by means of archaeology through its use of empiri¬ 
cal methods based on the analysis of the archaeological record. This 
approach generates artifacts in context and those that may converge 
with texts, both of which have the potential for producing an authentic 
witness to the past. 92 

7. Archaeological Evidence - Introduction 

Modern archaeological investigation of the Philistines began in 1899, 
when a small quantity of Mycenaean pottery was excavated at Tell 
es-Safi, the presumed site of Philistine Gath. 93 A little more than a 
decade later, in the Schweich Lecture Series held in 1911, Macalis- 
ter presented the first comprehensive analysis of Philistine material 
culture and related textual evidence. 94 The presence of pottery with 
Aegean affinities suggested the association of the Philistines with the 
Achaeans (the Greeks), 95 and supported the conclusion that the pres¬ 
ence of the Philistines in Canaan was one of the repercussions of the 


92 For a discussion of this approach and its application to a material culture data¬ 
base, see S. Gitin, “Israelite and Philistine Cult and the Archaeological Record in Iron 
Age II: The ‘Smoking Gun’ Phenomenon,” in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin (eds.), Symbio¬ 
sis, Symbolism, and the Power of the Past: Canaan, Ancient Israel, and Their Neighbors 
from the Late Bronze Age through Roman Palaestina (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 
2003) 283-92. 

93 F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900 (London: 
PEF, 1902) 89-96; this ware was designated Philistine pottery in H. Thiersch, “Die- 
neueren Ausgrabungen in Palastina,” AA 23 (1908) 378-80. Similar typical Philistine 
Bichrome ware was also found at Beth-Shemesh (D. Mackenzie, “The Excavations at 
Ain Shems,” PEFA 2 [1912-1913] 32-36). 

94 R. A. S. Macalister, The Philistines: Their History and Civilisation (Schweich Lec¬ 
tures of the British Academy, 1911; London: Oxford University Press, 1913). 

95 W. Phythian-Adams, “Philistine Origins in the Light of Palestinian Archaeo¬ 
logy,” BSAJ 3 (1923) 23, 26. 
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dramatic economic, social, and political changes that transformed the 
Bronze Age Aegean world at the beginning of the 12th c. BCE. 96 

Over the next three decades, a number of articles on the Philis¬ 
tines were published, mainly dealing with textual and linguistic analy¬ 
ses and the then limited available archaeological data. 97 It was only in 
the 1950s and 1960s that Philistine studies became a major archaeo¬ 
logical concern, with the excavations of Tell Qasile on the northern 
periphery of Philistia 98 and of Ashdod in the heart of Philistia." Dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the second half of the 20th and the beginning 
of the 21st century, a plethora of publications appeared dealing with 
various aspects of Philistine history and material culture, which sig¬ 
nificantly advanced Philistine studies. 100 These include reports on and 


96 For an overview of this transitional period, see J. D. Muhly, “The Crisis Years 
in the Mediterranean World: Transition or Cultural Disintegration,” in W. A. Ward 
and M. S. Joukowsky (eds.), The Crisis Years: The 12th Century BC (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Kendall/Hunt, 1992) 10-12, 19-20. For the view that the appearance of the Philistines 
in Canaan in the 12th c. BCE was an inevitable result of the expansion of international 
trade, see S. Sherratt, “ ‘Sea Peoples’ and the Economic Structure of the Late Second 
Millennium in the Eastern Mediterranean,” in S. Gitin, A. Mazar, and E. Stern (eds.), 
Mediterranean Peoples in Transition: Thirteenth to Early Tenth Centuries BCE (Jerusa¬ 
lem: IES, 1998) 292-313; for a refutation of this position, see T. Barako, “The Philistine 
Settlement as Mercantile Phenomenon,” AJA 104.3 (2000) 513-30. 

97 For example, W. F. Albright, The Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim I: The Pot¬ 
tery of the First Three Campaigns (AASOR, XII; New Haven: Yale University, 1932) 
53-75; W. A. Heurtley, “The Relationship between ‘Philistine’ and Mycenaean Pot¬ 
tery,” QDAP 5 (1936) 90-110; Bonfante, “Who Were the Philistines?” 251-62. 

98 B. Mazar, “The Excavations at Tell Qasile: Preliminary Report,” IE} 1 (1950-51) 
61-76, 125-49, 194-218. 

99 M. Dothan and D. N. Freedman, Ashdod I: The First Season of Excavation 
(‘Atiqot, 7, English Series; Jerusalem: Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums, 
1967). 

100 Many of these publications, like most of the 100-year history of archaeological 
research on the Philistines, focus on the early Philistine period in the Iron Age I from 
the 12th through the 11th c. BCE, and deal with the origins of the Philistines, the date 
of their arrival on the Coastal Plain, and their impact on the Canaanites and Israel¬ 
ites (see S. Gitin, “Seventh Century BCE Cultic Elements at Ekron,” in A. Biran and 
J. Aviram [eds.], Biblical Archaeology Today 1990: Proceedings ofthellnd International 
Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem [Jerusalem: IES, 1993] 248-49). One of the 
main reasons is that in the Bible, most of the references to Philistia occur in texts 
associated with the 200 years of the Iron Age I (see section 3 above). In addition, most 
of the archaeological evidence from Philistia had come from Iron Age I until the late 
1960s, when evidence for Iron Age II occupation began to emerge at Ashdod, the first 
of the Philistine Pentapolis to be excavated on a large scale (M. Dothan and Freed¬ 
man, Ashdod I: The First Season of Excavation, 132-44; M. Dothan, Ashdod II-III: 
The Second and Third Seasons of Excavations [‘Atiqot, 9-10, English Series; Jerusalem: 
Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums, 1971] 21-22, 88-115). The broader 
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relating to the excavations at Ashdod, 101 Tel Miqne-Ekron, 102 Tel 


implications of this new information, however, were fully appreciated only with the 
supporting evidence produced by the excavations at Tel Batash-Timnah, Tel Miqne- 
Ekron, and Ashkelon. 

101 E.g., M. Dothan, Ashdod II-III: The Second and Third Seasons of Excavations; 
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ranean Peoples in Transition: Thirteenth to Early Tenth Centuries BCE (Jerusalem: IES, 
1998) 148-61; T. Dothan, “Reflections on the Initial Phase of Philistine Settlement,” 
in E. D. Oren (ed.), The Sea Peoples and Their World: A Reassessment (University 
Museum Monographs, 108; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2000) 145-58; 
T. Dothan, “Bronze and Iron Objects with Cultic Connotations from Philistine Tem¬ 
ple Building 350 at Ekron,” IE] 52.1 (2002) 1-27; T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Ori¬ 
ent - Cultic Interactions,” in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin (eds.), Symbiosis, Symbolism, 
and the Power of the Past: Canaan, Ancient Israel, and Their Neighbors from the Late 
Bronze Age through Roman Palaestina (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2003) 189- 
213; S. Gitin, “Tel Miqne-Ekron: A Type Site for the Inner Coastal Plain in the Iron 
II Period,” in S. Gitin and W. G. Dever (eds.), Recent Excavations in Israel: Studies 
in Iron Age Archaeology (AASOR, 49; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1989) 23-58; 
Gitin, “Seventh Century BCE Cultic Elements at Ekron,” 248-58; Gitin, “Tel Miqne- 
Ekron in the 7th Century BCE: The Impact of Economic Innovation and Foreign 
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Batash-Timnah, 103 Ashkelon, 104 Tell es-Safi/Gath, 105 and Tell Qasile, 106 
and an analysis of the relationship between the texts and the excavated 
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the Middle East: Proceedings of the ASOR Centennial Celebration, Washington DC, 
April, 2000 (Boston: ASOR, 2004) 57-85; T. Dothan and S. Gitin, “Tel Miqne-Ekron: 
The Rise and Fall of a Philistine City,” Qadmoniot 105-106 (1994) 2-28 (Hebrew); 
Gitin, T. Dothan, and Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” 1-16; S. 
Gitin and M. Cogan, “A New Type of Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” IE] 49/3-4 
(1999) 193-202; S. Gitin and A. Golani, “The Tel Miqne-Ekron Silver Hoards: The 
Assyrian and Phoenician Connections,” in M. S. Balmuth (ed.), Hacksilber to Coin¬ 
age: New Insights into the Monetary History of the Near East and Greece (Numismatic 
Studies, 24; New York: American Numismatic Society, 2001) 27-48; T. Dothan and A. 
Zukerman, “A Preliminary Study of the Mycenaean IIIC: 1 Pottery Assemblages from 
Tel Miqne-Ekron and Ashdod,” BASOR 333 (2004) 1-54; M. W. Meehl, T. Dothan, 
and S. Gitin, Tel Miqne-Ekron Excavations, 1995-1996, Field INE East Slope: Late 
Bronze Age II-Iron Age I (Early Philistine Period) (Tel Miqne-Ekron Final Field Report 
Series, 8; Jerusalem: Albright Institute and Hebrew University, 2006). 

103 E.g., A. Mazar, “The Emergence of Philistine Material Culture, IE] 35 (1985) 
95-107; G. L. Kelm and A. Mazar, “Tel Batash (Timnah) Excavations: Second Prelimi¬ 
nary Report (1981-1982),” BASOR Supplement 23 (1985) 101-20; A. Mazar, Timnah 
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sity, 1997); A. Mazar and N. Panitz-Cohen, Timnah (Tel Batash) II: The Finds from the 
First Millennium BCE (Qedem, 42; Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 2001). 
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Ackermann, A. M. Maeir, and H. Bruins, “Evidence of the Ancient Landscape around 
Archaeological Sites - A ‘Stage’ for Ancient Human Activity: A Case Study from Tell 
es-Safi/Gath,” in O. Ackermann, A. Faust, and A. M. Maeir (eds.), Archaeology and 
Environment: Conference Proceedings (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University, 2005) 309-30 
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data. 107 The cumulative results of this research demonstrate: (1) the 
validity of the textual evidence that the Philistines invaded the south¬ 
ern Coastal Plain of Canaan in the second quarter of the 12th c. BCE; 108 

(2) the imposition of Philistine urban traditions by means of the con¬ 
struction of new, well-planned, fortified urban centers with monumen¬ 
tal buildings on the destroyed remains of previously Canaanite cities; 109 

(3) the cultural and technological sophistication of the Philistines, 
in contrast to the long-held negative perception based on the bibli¬ 
cal text; 110 and (4) the survival of the Philistines as a distinct national 
entity until ca. 600 BCE, contrary to the previous scholarly consensus 
that they had disappeared by around 1000 BCE. 111 The archaeologi¬ 
cal record also provides data to address the question of what in fact 
happened to the Philistines. It demonstrates that the dominant thread 
running through Philistine history is that this was an immigrant soci¬ 
ety in transition, marked by the struggle to preserve those features 


Excavations at Tell Qasile, Part Two: The Philistine Sanctuary - Various Finds, the Pot¬ 
tery, Conclusions, Appendixes (Qedem, 20; Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1985). 
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Greenfield, “Philistines,” IDB 3 (1962) 791-95; J. C. Greenfield, “Philistines,” Encjud 
13 (1971) 399-405; B. Mazar, “The Philistines and the Rise of Israel and Tyre,” in 
B. Mazar, The Early Biblical Period: Historical Studies (Jerusalem: IES, 1986) 63-82; 
N. Na’aman, “Nebuchadrezzar’s Campaign in Year 603 BCE,” BN 62 (1992) 41-44; 
N. Na’aman, “Population Changes in Palestine following Assyrian Deportations,” TA 
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Assyrian Geography (Padova: Sargon, 1995) 111-15; Na’aman, “Two Notes on the 
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Museum Monographs, 108; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2000) 53-83 
(the most comprehensive treatment to date). 
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dence on the End of the Hittite Empire,” in E. D. Oren (ed.), The Sea Peoples and Their 
World: A Reassessment (University Museum Monographs, 108; Philadelphia: Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, 2000) 24, n. 2; for the most recent discussion on the absolute and 
relative dating, see T. Dothan and Zukerman, “A Preliminary Study of the Mycenaean 
IIIC: 1 Pottery Assemblages from Tel Miqne-Ekron and Ashdod,” 6, 43-46, Table 2. 
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that gave it its own peculiar identity, while adapting to the continu¬ 
ous impact of new political and cultural forces. While cultic practices 
and much of the material culture from the Philistines’ initial period 
of settlement in the 12th century exhibit Aegean influences, over the 
next two centuries, they gradually adopted into their own religious 
practice elements of Semitic and Canaanite beliefs and of the material 
culture of their neighbors. Thus, by the 10th c. BCE, Philistine mate¬ 
rial culture markers had all but disappeared from the archaeological 
record; this is why scholars believed that the Philistines with whom 
these culture markers were associated must have been assimilated into 
the larger ethnic groups of Canaanites/Phoenicians and/or Israelites. 112 
This was a period of major transition marked by the conflicting needs 
to maintain continuity and to adjust to the process of acculturation, 
which by this time was well advanced, as Philistia struggled against 
other nation-states. During the following two centuries, external pres¬ 
sures continued to affect Philistine society, as it became exposed to the 
influence of Phoenicia and the Israelites. 113 By the end of the 8th cen¬ 
tury, as a result of the impact of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, the process 
of acculturation was greatly accelerated. 114 It was at this time, during 
the pax Assyriaca, that Philistia achieved the zenith of its economic 
growth, especially evident in the physical remains excavated at Ash- 
kelon and Ekron. But at the end of the 7th century, the cities of Philis- 
tia, by then within the sphere of influence of Egypt, were destroyed 
by the Babylonians, and their inhabitants were deported to Babylon. 115 
Removal from their homeland, combined with the long-term effect 
of the process of acculturation, left the Philistines with a core culture 
so diluted that it was no longer sufficient to sustain a distinct group 
identity in captivity. Consequently, within a relatively short period of 
time, the Philistines all but disappeared from the historical record. 116 


112 Oded, “Neighbors on the West,” 237-38; T. Dothan, The Philistines and Their 
Material Culture, 30. 

113 Oded, “Neighbors on the West,” 236; B. Mazar, “The Philistines and the Rise of 
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8. Archaeological Evidence - A Survey 

The following survey of the main results of the excavations of the five 
Philistine capital cities - Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza - 
demonstrates the Aegean affinities of early Philistine material culture, 
the impact of foreign cultures (especially in the late Philistine period) 
adumbrating the process of acculturation, and the continuity of Philis¬ 
tine settlement and Coastal Plain material culture. This evidence dove¬ 
tails well with the Egyptian and Assyrian textual sources and provides 
a more comprehensive view of the Philistines that complements the 
biblical account and significantly adds to the rather meager informa¬ 
tion in the Book of Kings. In describing the ceramic evidence from the 
Iron Age I, one of the primary cultural markers for the period, new 
terminology that defines Iron Age I Philistine pottery as a sequence 
of chronologically overlapping, successive styles is used: 117 the term 
Philistine 1 pottery refers to the earliest Philistine monochrome pot¬ 
tery, replacing the somewhat archaic Mycenaean IIIC: 1 designation; 
Philistine 2 pottery designates the later style of Philistine Bichrome 
pottery with black and red decoration; and Philistine 3 pottery is used 
for what has previously been called debased Philistine pottery. 

8.1. Ashdod 

Ashdod is one of the two Philistine capital cities (the other is Ekron) 
that have produced a broad-based sample of evidence from the entire 
range of the Iron Age I through the end of the Iron Age II. 118 

The Iron Age I at Ashdod begins in Stratum XIII, which was built 
immediately above the destruction of the last Late Bronze Age II city 
of Stratum XIV, and is best represented by the remains on the acropo- 


117 This terminology is introduced and explained in T. Dothan, S. Gitin, and 
A. Zukerman, “The Pottery: Canaanite and Philistine Traditions and Cypriote and 
Aegean Imports,” in M. W. Meehl, T. Dothan, and S. Gitin, Tel Miqne-Ekron Excava¬ 
tions, 1995-1996, Field INE East Slope: Late Bronze Age 11-lron Age I (Early Philistine 
Period) (Tel Miqne-Ekron Final Field Report Series, 8; Jerusalem: Albright Institute 
and Hebrew University, 2006) 71-72. 

118 The excavations at Ashdod were conducted by M. Dothan for eight seasons from 
1962-1972. For an overall summary, see M. Dothan, “Ashdod,” NEAEHL 1 (1993) 
93-103, especially pp. 96-100 relating to the Philistine remains; for the most recent 
stratigraphic and chronological analysis, see D. Ben-Shlomo, “The Iron Age Sequence 
of Tel Ashdod: A Rejoinder to ‘Ashdod Revisited’ by I. Finkelstein and L. Singer- 
Avitz,” TA 30.1 (2003) 83-107. 
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lis, the most prosperous zone of occupation at Ashdod in the Iron Age 
I. Philistine 1 pottery makes its first appearance in the well-planned 
Stratum XIII city, represented by two large building complexes facing 
a main street, which can be dated to the second quarter of the 12th 
century. 119 A seal bearing signs and representations of men and ani¬ 
mals in the Aegean style originated in this stratum. While the Stratum 
XIII city plan continued in use throughout the Iron Age I (through 
Stratum XI), Stratum XII was the major Iron Age I level exposed on 
the acropolis. It included a unique apsidal structure in the courtyard of 
one building and a pillared hall in the other, and yielded a diversified 
assemblage of Philistine 1 and Philistine 2 pottery. It also produced an 
“Ashdoda” figurine of a seated female figure forming part of a throne 
(Fig. 1), probably representing a Philistine goddess, the prototype of 
which may have been a Mycenaean mother-goddess figurine, and a 
seal engraved with signs similar to Cypro-Minoan script. Stratum XI 
included remnants of a fortress surrounded by a wall, which contin¬ 
ued in use until the beginning of the 10th century. In the 11th cen¬ 
tury (Stratum X), the city of Ashdod grew to an estimated 100 acres, 
including an upper and a lower city, and was enclosed by a massive 
city wall with a four-chambered gate. 120 The Stratum X city, which 
marks the Iron Age I—II transition, contained the last vestiges of Phi¬ 
listine culture markers descended from elements with Aegean affini¬ 
ties, and at the same time displayed a sharp break in material culture, 
as Philistine 3 pottery replaced the Philistine 2 repertoire. Stratum 
X also produced a new ceramic assemblage decorated with red slip 
and burnish, including forms that continue to appear in Stratum IX 
and developed throughout most of the Iron Age II. One such group 
is “Ashdod Ware,” with its characteristic red slip, hand burnish, and 
black and white band decoration, 121 marking the transition to the 
material culture of the Iron Age II. 122 A unique find from Stratum X 


119 For a discussion of the chronology of the Iron Age I at Ashdod, see T. Dothan 
and Zukerman, “A Preliminary Study of the Mycenaean IIIC:1 Pottery Assemblages 
from Tel Miqne-Ekron and Ashdod,” 6, 43-44. 

120 M. Dothan and Porath, Ashdod IV: Excavation of Area M, 52; M. Dothan and 
Porath, Ashdod V: Excavation of Area G: The Fourth-Sixth Seasons of Excavations 
1968-1970, 11-13; M. Dothan, “Ashdod,” 96-98. 

121 M. Dothan, Ashdod II-III: The Second and Third Seasons of Excavations, 113; 
M. Dothan and Ben-Shlomo, Ashdod VI: The Excavations of Areas H and K (1968- 
1969), 5-7. 

122 M. Dothan and Porath, Ashdod IV: Excavation of Area M, 52-54. 
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is the “Musicians’ Stand,” a cultic stand bearing the figures of musi¬ 
cians (Fig. 2). 123 

The architectural plan of Stratum X, although the city was destroyed 
in the first half of the 10th century, continued in use through Stratum 
VI, the end of the Iron Age II. 124 On the acropolis, this included a plan 
with a central street and a drainage channel. In the lower city, a city 
wall and massive six-chambered gate (similar to the gates excavated at 
Gezer, Megiddo, and Hazor) were built over the ruins of Stratum X, 
and buildings and an inner city wall were constructed that continued 
in use throughout the Iron Age II. 125 

In Strata IX-VIII of the Iron Age IIB (9th-8th centuries), Ashdod 
probably reached its zenith. This occupational horizon, which is also 
well represented at Tell es-Safi/Gath, 126 is best known from the lower 
city. 127 The destruction of Stratum VIII can be attributed to the cam¬ 
paign of Sargon II documented in the Assyrian Royal Annals as dating 
to the last quarter of the 8th century. This is supported by the three 
fragments of a basalt victory stele commemorating Sargon II’s cap¬ 
ture of the city found on the acropolis. Industrial activities during the 
Neo-Assyrian period from the last quarter of the 8th through the first 
two-thirds of the 7th century are attested by the large number of kilns 
in both Strata VIII and VII, together with one of the richest assem¬ 
blages of pottery and objects found at Ashdod. 128 Continuity in the 
development of the pottery corpus is evident in the red-slipped, bur¬ 
nished, and incised bowls that became a major component in the Iron 
Age II Philistine Coastal Plain ceramic tradition, reaching their fullest 
development in the 7th century. 129 More limited pottery production 
in Stratum VI, the last phase of Iron Age occupation, indicates both 


123 M. Dothan, “Ashdod,” 98-99. 

124 M. Dothan and Porath, Ashdod V: Excavation of Area G: The Fourth-Sixth Sea¬ 
sons of Excavations 1968-1970 , 11-13. 

125 M. Dothan, “Ashdod,” 98. 

126 See below under subsection 8.4. Gath (Tell es-Safi/Gath) and n. 146. 

127 M. Dothan and Ben-Shlomo, Ashdod VI: The Excavations of Areas H and K 
(1968-1969), 6. 

128 M. Dothan, Ashdod II-III: The Second and Third Seasons of Excavations, 89-92; 
M. Dothan, “Ashdod,” 100; for a discussion of the dating of these strata, see I. Fin- 
kelstein and L. Singer-Avitz, “Ashdod Revisited,” TA 28.2 (2001) 231-59 and Ben- 
Shlomo, “The Iron Age Sequence of Tel Ashdod: A Rejoinder to ‘Ashdod Revisited’ 
by I. Finkelstein and L. Singer-Avitz,” 83-107. 

129 Gitin, “The Neo-Assyrian Empire and Its Western Periphery: The Levant, with 
a Focus on Philistine Ekron,” 94-97, Figs. 12-15. 
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continuity in and the general diminution of industrial production in 
Philistia when the Coastal Plain came under the Egyptian sphere of 
influence. 130 The destruction of Stratum VI is attributed to the cam¬ 
paign of the Neo-Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar at the end of the 
7th c. BCE. 131 


8.2. Ashdod North 

This site, located just to the north of Tel Ashdod, most likely served 
as an Assyrian administrative center after Ashdod became an Assyrian 
province in the last quarter of the 8th century. 132 The main architec¬ 
tural feature at the site is an Assyrian-style palace spread over an area 
of 2.5 acres, built on a 3 m high monumental platform constructed of 
mudbricks that were typically Mesopotamian in shape. Special finds 
include three bathtub-like basins, two made of ceramic and one of 
stone, typical of bathing rooms in Assyrian palaces. The palace was 
built in Stratum 7, dated to the end of the 8th and the 7th century, and 
was reused with some modifications in Stratum 6, dated to the end of 
the 7th c. BCE, after which it was destroyed. 133 

8.3. Ashkelon 

While Ashkelon was apparently occupied throughout the Iron Age, 
the main periods represented in the excavations to date are the Iron 
Age I and the last phase of the Iron Age IIC. 134 Ashkelon’s earliest 
Iron Age I occupation (Phase 20 in Grid 38) is represented by a new 


130 M. Dothan, Ashdod II-III: The Second and Third Seasons of Excavations, 105. 

131 M. Dothan and Porath, Ashdod IV: Excavation of Area M, 57. 

132 See under section 5 above. 

133 J. Sudilovsky, “Assyrians in Ashdod,” BAR 30.6 (2004) 12 (the Arabic numeral 
stratum numbers are the same as the Roman numeral numbers used at Ashdod 
proper); E. Kogan-Zehavi, “Tel Ashdod,” Hadashot Arkheologiyot-Excavations 
and Surveys in Israel 118 (2006) (http://www.hadashot-esi.org.il/report_detail_eng 
.asp?id=340&mag_id= 111). 

134 The Leon Levy Expedition to Ashkelon conducted 17 seasons of excavation from 
1985-2004 under the direction of Lawrence E. Stager of Harvard University and from 
2007 to date, Daniel M. Master of Wheaton College has served as field director and 
co-principal investigator. For a summary of the excavations of the Iron Age I—II, see 
L. E. Stager, “Ashkelon,” NEAEHL 1 (1993) 107; L. E. Stager, “Ashkelon,” NEAEHL 
5 (2008) 1580-85; for the most up-to-date review of the Iron Age I evidence, see 
D. M. Master, “Iron I Chronology at Ashkelon,” in T. E. Levy and T. Higham (eds.), 
The Bible and Radiocarbon Dating: Archaeology, Text and Science (London: Equinox, 
2005) 337-48; for details of the evidence from the Iron Age IIC, see Stager, “Ashkelon 
and the Archaeology of Destruction: Kislev 604 BCE,” 61*-74.* 
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architectural plan with walls built on stone foundations, in contrast to 
the mudbrick foundations of the walls from the immediately preced¬ 
ing Late Bronze Age Egyptian occupation (Phase 21 in Grid 38) that 
were laid on a spread of sand. 135 

In Grid 38, the Phase 20 floor yielded Philistine 1 pottery in a 
simple linear style, Aegean-type single-handled cooking jugs, and a 
bell-shaped bowl with an elaborate design. This pottery is the culture 
marker for the appearance of the Sea Peoples in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral, including the Philistines, and can be dated to the reign 
of Ramesses III, not long after his battle with the Sea Peoples in ca. 
1175 BCE. Also in Phase 20, a Ramesses III scarab was found in a silo, 
sealed by 1 m of floors and debris layers with Philistine 1 pottery. 

Phase 20 in Grid 38 yielded other material culture elements that 
distinguish Philistines from the local Canaanites and Israelites, includ¬ 
ing a large number of pig bones, indicating that pork was a signifi¬ 
cant part of the Philistine diet, Aegean-style unperforated cylindrical 
loomweights (Fig. 3) (also found in Phase 19), indicating weaving 
activity, 136 two storage jar handles with Cypro-Minoan signs, 137 and 
a number of female anthropomorphic figurines, most of which are of 
the enthroned “Ashdoda” or Earth Goddess (Gaia) type. Also in this 
phase were seven intra-mural infant burials, and a puppy buried in a 
two-handled cooking pot (Fig. 4). Similar burials are known at Ekron, 
and the infant burials are paralleled in the Aegean at Late Helladic IIIC 
Lefkandi in Euboea. 138 Among the luxury items are ivories 139 that have 
parallels from Lachish VI 140 and Megiddo VIIA. 141 


135 For a discussion of the chronology of Iron Age I, see T. Dothan and Zukerman, 
“A Preliminary Study of the Mycenaean IIIC: 1 Pottery Assemblages from Tel Miqne- 
Ekron and Ashdod,” 6, 43-44. 

136 L. E. Stager, “When Canaanites and Philistines Ruled Ashkelon,” BAR 17.2 
(1991) 31. Both pig bones and Aegean-style loomweights are also known at Ekron 
(see subsection 8.6 below). 

137 F. M. Cross and L. E. Stager, “Cypro-Minoan Inscriptions Found in Ash¬ 
kelon,” IEJ 56.2 (2006), 139, 144 (for other examples from Phases 19-17, see, e.g., 
pp. 142-45). 

138 J. H. Musgrave and M. Popham, “The Late Helladic IIIC Intramural Burials at 
Lefkandi, Euboea,” ABSA 86 (1991) 273-96. 

139 These include, among others, a duck head from a cosmetic box, an opium pop¬ 
py-head that was once part of a small scepter, and a comb with incised chevrons and 
a guilloche pattern. 

140 O. Tufnell, “Utensils, Weapons and Ornaments,” in O. Tufnell, Lachish IV: The 
Bronze Age (London: Oxford Universtiy Press, 1958) 88, PL 48:6. 

141 G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1939) PI. 45:202- 
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A new architectural plan, with two domestic complexes separated 
by a courtyard, appears in Grid 38 in Phase 19, characterized by a 
combination of Philistine 1 and Philistine 2 pottery, and continues in 
use in Phase 18, characterized by Philistine 2 pottery, through Phase 
17, with Philistine 3 pottery and red-slipped and hand-burnished ware. 
Phase 17 is roughly equivalent to Ekron IV and Tell Qasile X. One of 
the main features of the new Phase 19 northern complex was a large 
room with a full-size chalk bathtub without a drain. It was reused in 
Phase 18 after it was broken up, restored, and plastered to be used as 
a wine vat. Another important feature in this room in Phase 19 was a 
keyhole hearth in the form of a platform, constructed of mudbricks. A 
similar combination of features was found in Strata VII-VI at Ekron 
(see subsection 8.6 below). Mudbrick hearths were sometimes lined 
with potsherds on the top to retain the heat. In Phases 19-17, they 
were often found in living rooms in close proximity to a pillar. While 
all of these features are Philistine material culture markers, the prac¬ 
tice in Phases 19-17 of using foundation deposits, consisting of a bowl 
and an unused lamp covered by an inverted bowl, together with the 
appearance of local Canaanite pottery types, is evidence of the con¬ 
tinuation of the Canaanite tradition. 142 

In the last stage of Phase 18, two linen pouches were found that were 
full of Hacksilber, each pouch weighing ca. 55 grams. These represent 
packaged pieces of cut silver that served as the precursors of coinage. 143 
Phase 17, the last Iron Age I phase in Grid 38, produced an ostracon 
made up of nine characters written in red ink, which, although unde¬ 
ciphered, are related to or derive from Cypro-Minoan script. 

In Grid 50, only Phase 9 dates to the Iron Age I. Parts of four 
buildings were excavated, each of which yielded Philistine 2 pottery. 
Two bowl-lamp-bowl deposits each contained a chariot fitting: an 
ivory yoke saddle knob (similar to those that appear in depictions of 
Tutankhamun’s chariots) and a bronze linchpin in the shape of 
“Ashdoda,” the Earth Goddess. 144 


142 S. Bunimovitz and O. Zimhoni, “‘Lamp and Bowl’ Foundation Deposits from 
the End of the Late Bronze Age-Beginning of the Iron Age in Eretz-Israel,” E-I 21 
(1990) 41-55 (Hebrew). 

143 For other finds of Hacksilber, albeit in the 7th c. BCE contexts, see subsection 
8.6. Ekron below. 

144 See T. Dothan, “Bronze and Iron Objects with Cultic Connotations from Phi¬ 
listine Temple Building 350 at Ekron,” 11-14, Figs. 9-11, also for a Janus-headed 
linchpin from Ekron. 
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The Iron Age fortifications on the top of the northern slope of the 
site, consisting of a series of mudbrick towers connected by a curtain 
wall, were built ca. 1000 BCE. They were destroyed in the Babylonian 
campaign of 604 BCE. 

In Grid 38, two of the Iron Age II strata, dating to the 10th-8th 
centuries (Phases 16-15) were poorly preserved, represented only 
by disparate architectural remains, pits, silos, and a relatively small 
assemblage of ceramic evidence, including Phoenician fine ware dated 
to the 8th c. BCE. The 7th century strata, however, produced rich 
assemblages of artifacts in two large architectural units - a winery in 
Grid 38 Phase 14 and a marketplace in Grid 50 Phase 7. The winery, 
a monumental mudbrick building in the center of the city, contained 
winepresses with pressing platforms, vats, and basins coated with 
waterproof plaster. Special finds included Egyptian inspired objects - 
a statuette of the god Osiris, seven bronze situlae, a miniature bronze 
votive offering table (Fig. 5), and a faience plaque of the god Bes. In 
the marketplace, one shop contained bones of several small birds; a 
second had bones representing various cuts of meat; and a third, the 
counting house, produced a dozen scale weights of bronze and stone, 
as well as part of the bronze arm and pans of a scale balance in all like¬ 
lihood used for measuring Hacksilber. The marketplace also yielded 
imported Greek pottery, including pitchers (oinochoai) decorated in 
the Wild Goat style, East Greek bowls and drinking vessels, Ionian 
cups, Milesian Wild Goat-style stemmed dishes, and aryballoi deco¬ 
rated in Early Corinthian style, all dating to the last quarter of the 
7th c. BCE (Fig. 13). This is one of the largest assemblages of Greek 
pottery yet excavated in the southern Levant, attesting to the prosper¬ 
ity of Ashkelon and its role as a commercial center. While similarities 
exist between the Iron Age II ceramic assemblage from Ashkelon and 
those from Ashdod and Ekron, Ashkelon has a larger and broader 
sample of imports. Two ostraca were also found in the marketplace, 
one inscribed in Phoenician script - a receipt for or a consignment of 
five jars or units of “grappa” ( skr ) and X-units of “fine red wine” (yn 
’dm zk) - and the other written in Neo-Philistine script, recording a 
purchase of grain paid for in silver to one Zakar-ba'al. 145 


145 Stager, “Ashkelon and the Archaeology of Destruction: Kislev 604 BCE,” 
63*-70*. 
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At the end of the Iron Age, Ashkelon was completely destroyed in 
the course of the Neo-Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar II’s campaign 
to Philistia in the month of Kislev (November/December) 604 BCE. 
The prophet Jeremiah alludes to this destruction at the hands of the 
Babylonian army (47:5, 7). 

8.4. Gath (Tell es-Safl) 

The ongoing, long-term excavations currently conducted at Gath have 
thus far produced evidence of occupation for most of the Iron Age. 146 
The initial period of Philistine occupation in the 12th c. BCE is attested 
by the presence of Philistine 1 pottery in later fills. While disparate 
architectural features appear in the second phase of Philistine occupa¬ 
tion in the 12th and 11th c. BCE, it, too, is mainly attested by ceramic 
evidence, namely, large quantities of Philistine 2 pottery. The third 
Philistine phase, Stratum A-5 of the end of the 11 th/beginning of the 
10th century, was identified on the basis of a well stratified sequence 
in deep probes that produced Philistine 3 pottery. Despite the limited 
nature of the currently available evidence, it is reasonable to assume 
that the site was settled throughout the Iron Age I. 

In the Iron Age IIA, Stratum A-4, which has been exposed only in a 
limited area, can be assigned to the 10th century on the basis of its red- 
slipped and hand-burnished pottery characteristic of the beginning of 
this period. Stratum A-3, in contrast, was widely exposed, revealing 
several phases of domestic and industrial buildings, the final phase of 
which was totally destroyed, leaving in situ a rich and well-preserved 
assemblage of over 500 complete pottery vessels. These include locally- 
made vessels for cooking, eating, and storage, cubic vessels, and deco¬ 
rated “Ashdod ware,” 147 as well as imported Phoenician forms (Fig. 
14). Of particular importance is a group of short Semitic inscriptions 


146 For summaries of the results of the seven seasons of excavation conducted from 
1996-2002 under the direction of Aren Maeir of Bar-Ilan University, see Maeir, “The 
Philistine Culture in Transformation: A Current Perspective Based on the Results of 
the First Seasons of Excavations at Tell es-Safi/Gath,” 111-29; Maeir, “Safi (Tel es-); 
Safit (Tell),” 445; A. M. Maeir, “Tel Zafit,” NEAEHL 5 (2008), 2079-81. The results of 
the excavations conducted through 2005 will be published in A. M. Maeir (ed.), Tell 
es-Safi/Gath I: Report on the 1996-2005 Seasons (Agypten und Altes Testament, 69; 
Wiesbaden: Flarrassowitz, in press). 

147 Ben-Shlomo, Shai, and Maeir, “Late Philistine Decorated Ware (‘Ashdod Ware’): 
Typology, Chronology and Production Centers,” 12-13, Fig. 4. 
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and one longer inscription. 148 Survey results indicate that during this 
phase, the city encompassed ca. 125 acres. The best candidate for the 
site-wide destruction of Stratum A-3 is the conquest of Gath by Hazael, 
king of Aram-Damascus (2 Kgs 12:18) in the late 9th c. BCE. 

Stratum A-2, immediately above this destruction level, is repre¬ 
sented by patchy remains dating to the late 8th c. BCE, the final Iron 
Age phase in this part of the tell. Ceramic evidence from a survey, 
however, indicates possible limited activity at the site during the 7th 
c. BCE. This supports the lack of reference to Gath in the biblical and 
extra-biblical sources from the end of the 8th-6th c. BCE. 149 

A unique feature at the site is the as yet unparalleled siege trench, 
more than 2 km long, that surrounds it on the eastern, southern, and 
western sides. Dated by the ceramic evidence to Stratum A-3, it is 
associated with the conquest and destruction of Gath by Hazael of 
Aram-Damascus, 150 after which it never regained its status as a major 
Philistine city. 

Stratum A-3 is especially important for establishing a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of Philistine history, as it provides a possible answer to 
the demographic question of what happened to the inhabitants of the 
large Iron Age I city of Ekron after the first quarter of the 10th century, 
when Ekron was drastically reduced in size (see subsection 8.6 below). 
It is likely that they may have moved to Gath, located only 8 km to the 
south, as this was the period during which Gath reached the peak of its 
growth. As for the inhabitants of Gath at the end of the 8th century, 
when it ceased to function as a major Philistine urban center, they may 
have been part of the repopulation of Ekron when that city reached 
the peak of its development in the 7th c. BCE. 

8.5. Gaza 

The limited available evidence from the Philistine capital city of Gaza 
offers little or no pertinent data. The excavations conducted by British 


148 A. M. Maeir, “Giving the Philistines Their Due: Inscriptions Found at Gath,” 
BAR 31.6 (2005) 19; A. M. Maeir, “Gath Inscription Evidences Philistine Assimila¬ 
tion,” BAR 32.2 (2006) 16; cf. Cross and Stager, “Cypro-Minoan Inscriptions Found 
in Ashkelon,” 151-52. 

149 Maeir, “The Historical Background and Dating of Amos VI 2: An Archaeologi¬ 
cal Perspective from Tell es-Safi/Gath,” 319-34. 

150 Ackermann, Bruins, and Maeir, “A Unique Human-Made Trench at Tell es-Safi/ 
Gath, Israel: Anthropogenic Impact and Landscape Response,” 303-28. 
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researchers in 1922 produced only minimal information, namely, the 
presence of a city wall and glacis that may have been related to the late 
Philistine period. 151 The excavations recently begun by a joint French 
and Palestinian team have thus far uncovered only a small sample of 
evidence from the end of the 7th century, including a large mudbrick 
tower on the seashore, the destruction of which is dated to the Neo- 
Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar’s campaign in 604 BCE. 152 

8.6. Ekron (Tel Miqne) 

The Philistine capital city of Ekron has to date produced the largest 
and most comprehensive sample of Iron Age data. 153 The Iron Age I is 
represented by four strata, each with sub-divisions: Stratum VIIA-B, 
dated to the second-third quarters of the 12th century, Stratum 
VIA-B, the fourth quarter of the 12th/l 1th century, Stratum VA-C, 
the first half of the 11th century, and Stratum IVA-B, the second half 
of the 11th—first quarter of the 10th c. BCE. The initial Philistine city 
of Stratum VIIA-B was fortified with a mudbrick city wall that was in 
use throughout the Iron Age I 154 and to which a glacis was added in 


151 Phythian-Adams, “Philistine Origins in the Light of Palestinian Archaeology,” 
20-31. 

152 J.-B. Humbert, “Gaza,” Nouvelles de Jerusalem aux attciens et aux amis de VEcole 
Biblique et Archeologique Fratigaise 73 (1997) 11; J.-B. Humbert, Gaza Mediterranee- 
nne: Histoire et archeologie en Palestine (Paris: Errance, 2000) 34-39. 

153 The excavations were conducted for 14 seasons from 1981-1996 under the 
direction of Trude Dothan of the Hebrew University and Seymour Gitin of the W. 
F. Albright Institute of Archaeological Research. For summary reports on the excava¬ 
tions, see T. Dothan and S. Gitin, “Miqne, Tel (Ekron),” NEAEHL 3 (1993) 1051-59; 
T. Dothan and S. Gitin, “Miqne, Tel (Ekron),” NEAEHL 5 (2008), 1952-58. 

154 The dating the city wall is based on the latest pottery found in its foundation 
trench and the rows of mudbricks that sealed the trench, which comes from the Late 
Bronze Age IIB. In addition, immediately above the mudbricks sealing the founda¬ 
tion trench, pottery from the fill that served for the construction of the earliest Iron 
Age I settlement was primarily from the Late Bronze Age IIB, with a few sherds of 
locally-made Philistine 1 pottery, the hallmark of the appearance of the Sea Peoples/ 
Philistines at the beginning of Iron Age I (S. Gitin, M. Meehl, and T. Dothan, “Occu¬ 
pational History - Stratigraphy and Architecture,” in M. W. Meehl, T. Dothan, and 
S. Gitin, Tel Miqne-Ekron Excavations, 1995-1996, Field INE East Slope: Late Bronze 
Age 11-lron Age I (Early Philistine Period) [Tel Miqne-Ekron Final Field Report Series, 
8; Jerusalem: Albright Institute and Hebrew University, 2006]) 30-32. A date in the 
second quarter of the 12th century for the destruction of the Stratum VIIIA Late 
Bronze Age IIB settlement and the founding of the Stratum VIIB Philistine city is 
based on the Egyptian low chronology and the correlation of the earliest appearance 
of Mycenaean IIIC: 1 (equivalent to Philistine 1) pottery on the Greek mainland and 
in the eastern Mediterranean basin (I. Singer, “New Evidence on the End of the Hittite 
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Stratum VIA-B. 155 The Iron Age I city occupied the 10 acres of the 
upper city on the Northeast Acropolis and the 40 acres of the lower city. 
The prominent feature of Strata VIIA and VIA-B on the eastern slope 
of the upper city was an industrial area with a series of pottery kilns. 156 
Also in Stratum VIIA was a cultic room with a bench, a freestand¬ 
ing square hearth, and a limestone bathtub. 157 Another bathtub was 
also found in a Stratum VIA cultic setting in the lower city. 158 Similar 
bathtubs, some made of limestone and others of terracotta, are known 
from Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Enkomi, demonstrating an Aegean cul¬ 
tic affinity. 159 There was another cultic room or shrine on the eastern 
slope of the Northeast Acropolis in Strata VI-V. In Stratum V, it con¬ 
tained a plaster installation, and it yielded two incised scapulae that 
have Aegean affinities. 160 Strata VIIA-VIB produced five intra-mural 
infant burials, similar to the three (two of them jar burials) found in 
Strata VIIIA, VIB, and VC on the Summit of the Northeast Acropolis 
and the five (three of them jar burials) in the lower city in Strata VIIA, 
VIA-B, and VB-C. 161 Stratum VIIA had a large assemblage of Philis¬ 
tine 1 pottery (Fig. 15); this pottery continued to appear in diminished 
quantities through Stratum VIA. Philistine 2 pottery was the pri- 


Empire,” 24, n. 2; for a discussion on the absolute and relative dating, see T. Dothan 
and Zukerman, “A Preliminary Study of the Mycenaean IIIC: 1 Pottery Assemblages 
from Tel Miqne-Ekron and Ashdod,” 6, 43-46, Table 2). 

155 T. Dothan and S. Gitin, Tel Miqne (Ekron) Excavation Project, Spring 1981, Field 
Report, Field INE, Areas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (Tel Miqne-Ekron Limited Edition Series, 2; 
Jerusalem: Albright Institute and Hebrew University, 1982) 11. 

156 A. E. Killebrew, “Pottery Kilns from Deir el-Balah and Tel Miqne-Ekron,” in 
J. D. Seger (ed.), Retrieving the Past: Essays on Archaeological Research and Methodol¬ 
ogy in Honor of Gus W. Van Beek (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1996) 145-51. 

157 T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 204-5. Another 
Stratum VIIA-B shrine with a plastered bamah was found on the northwestern 
periphery of the lower city. Among its assemblage of Philistine 1 pottery was a terra¬ 
cotta hedgehog, a libation vessel known from the Aegean and Cyprus, as well as from 
cultic sites throughout the Levant (T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic 
Interactions,” 206-8). 

158 T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 204, 206. 

159 V. Karageorghis, “Hearths and Bathtubs in Cyprus: A ‘Sea Peoples’ Innova¬ 
tion?,” in S. Gitin, A. Mazar, and E. Stern (eds.), Mediterranean Peoples in Transition: 
Thirteenth to Early Tenth Centuries BCE (Jerusalem: IES, 1998) 280-81; T. Dothan, 
“The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 204-7. 

160 T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 209; see also 
J. M. Webb, “The Incised Scapulae,” in V. Karageorghis, Excavations at Kition: The 
Pre-Phoenician Levels V.II (Nicosia: Department of Antiquities, 1986) 317-32. 

161 Gitin, Meehl, and T. Dothan, “Occupational History - Stratigraphy and Archi¬ 
tecture,” 54-55. 
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mary decorated pottery in Stratum VIA, as well as of Stratum VA-C 
(Fig. 16). 162 

The faunal data from the Iron Age I from the eastern slope of the 
upper city apparently provides a means of distinguishing the Philis¬ 
tines from the local Canaanite population. In Stratum VII, pig bones 
account for 14% of the faunal remains, in Stratum VI, 17%, and in 
Stratum V, 26%. This indicates that by Stratum V, pork is an impor¬ 
tant component of the Philistine diet. The trend over time is undeni¬ 
able: from their absence in the Late Bronze Age, pig remains become 
increasingly abundant over time throughout the Iron Age I. 163 

On the Summit of the upper city, Strata VII and VI yielded 12 pits 
used for storage and waste disposal. 164 One of the main features of 
Strata VI-IV was a long strip of 31 small burnt pebble-lined hearths - 
16 in Stratum VIA-B, 11 in Stratum VA-C, and 4 in Stratum IVA-B - 
similar to the 14 hearths found in the perimeter area of the lower city 
and the four examples in the elite zone. 165 These may have had an 
industrial function, as opposed to the larger hearths found in a cultic 
setting in the lower city. Stratum IV of the end of the Iron Age I was 
attested by a ceramic assemblage characteristic of the period, namely, 
red-slipped and burnished pottery. 

In the lower city, the Iron Age I was characterized by two types of 
activities in two different areas - industrial and cultic on the periph¬ 
ery of the city and cultic in the center of the city, the elite zone. The 
northwestern corner of the lower city contained the Stratum VII city 
wall and a shrine. 166 On the southern-central periphery, Stratum VII 
was attested only by scattered groups of Philistine 1 sherds. Stratum 


162 T. Dothan, Gitin, and Zukerman, “The Pottery: Canaanite and Philistine Tradi¬ 
tions and Cypriote and Aegean Imports,” 91-94. 

163 J. Lev-Tov, “The Faunal Remains: Animal Economy in the Iron Age I,” in 
M. W. Meehl, T. Dothan, and S. Gitin, Tel Miqne-Ekron Excavations, 1995-1996, 
Field INE East Slope: Late Bronze Age II - Iron Age I (Early Philistine Period) (Tel 
Miqne-Ekron Final Field Report Series, 8; Jerusalem: Albright Institute and Hebrew 
University, 2006) 211-13. This is also evident in the faunal sample from the Sondage 
on the eastern slope of the Northeast Acropolis (B. Hesse, “Animal Use at Tel Miqne- 
Ekron in the Bronze Age and the Iron Age,” BASOR 264 [1986] 20-21), as well as at 
Ashkelon (Stager, “Ashkelon,” 1581). 

164 T. Dothan, “Reflections on the Initial Phase of Philistine Settlement,” 150. 

165 T. Dothan, “Initial Philistine Settlement: From Migration to Coexistence,” 157. 

166 T. Dothan, S. Gitin, and N. Bierling, “Summary of Results,” in N. Bierling, Tel 
Miqne-Ekron: Report on the 1995-1996 Excavations in Field XNW: Areas 77, 78, 79, 
89, 90, 101, 102 - Iron Age I (Tel Miqne-Ekron Limited Edition Series, 7; Jerusalem: 
Albright Institute and Hebrew University, 1998) 14. 
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VI was represented by a domestic building and seven small burnt peb¬ 
ble-lined hearths, similar to those found on the Summit of the upper 
city and in the elite zone of the lower city, which seem to have had an 
industrial function. The Stratum VI ceramic assemblage was predomi¬ 
nantly Philistine 2 pottery; special finds in Stratum VIA included an 
ivory hoard, one item of which was an Egyptian-style plaque depicting 
two swimming women. The city wall and glacis were exposed in Stra¬ 
tum V, and it is likely that they were already in use in Stratum VIA, 
a level that was not reached before the excavations ended. Stratum V 
also included a large public building complex similar in some respects 
to the monumental megaron-type building in the elite zone, 167 and 
seven small burnt pebble-lined hearths similar to those in Stratum VI 
were found in Stratum VB. Special finds included three animal skulls 
reminiscent of those found in the bull skull shrine at Enkomi. 168 Phi¬ 
listine 2 pottery continued to appear in Stratum V, together with the 
earliest examples of red-slipped and hand-burnished wares, the floruit 
of which was in Stratum IV. Stratum IV was represented by two build¬ 
ing complexes, and cultic finds included 40 astragali 169 and an incised 
scapula similar to those found in the upper city. 

In the elite zone, Stratum VIIA was represented by a number of 
architectural units, including a silo-room, and Stratum VIIA-B by 
rectangular raised hearths, the tops of which were paved with flat- 
lying sherds, and an assemblage of Philistine 1 pottery; special finds 
included a zoomorphic vessel of a bull in a “flying gallop” stance from 
Stratum VIIA, which, like the hearths and the Philistine 1 pottery, 
reflects an Aegean tradition. 170 The Stratum VIA-B building complex 
contained 23 separate units, one of which had a sherd-paved rectan¬ 
gular hearth and a bench. Stratum VIB produced a bird askos, a small 
libation vessel of a type well known in the Mycenaean pottery reper¬ 
toire. Four small pebble-lined hearths similar to those on the Sum¬ 
mit of the Northeast Acropolis and the southern periphery of the city 
were also found in this stratum. Four of the buildings in the Stratum 


167 T. Dothan, “Initial Philistine Settlement: From Migration to Coexistence,” 
156-57. 

168 C. F. A. Schaeffer, Alasia I: XX‘ Campagne de Fouilles d Enkomi-Alasia (1969) 
(Leiden: Brill, 1971) 152-59, 278-81. 

169 G. Gilmour, “The Nature and Function of Astragalus Bones from Archaeological 
Contexts in the Levant and Eastern Mediterranean,” Oxford Journal of Archaeology 
16.2 (1997) 167-75. 

170 T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 193-94. 
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VIA-B complex had Aegean-style round pillar bases (six altogether). 
One of these contained a monolith next to a limestone bathtub, which 
was somewhat larger than the bathtub from the upper city, 171 and a 
room with wall-to-wall plastering and three plastered basins. In Stra¬ 
tum VIB, Philistine 1 pottery continued to be predominant and Phi¬ 
listine 2 pottery made its first appearance. In Stratum VIA, although 
Philistine 2 pottery predominated and Philistine 1 pottery appeared in 
diminished quantities, the latter assemblage included a rich diversity of 
types, among them stirrup jars and flasks, one of which was a tubular 
form decorated with a modeled human face. Strata V and IV were rep¬ 
resented by a double complex of buildings, including a monumental 
megaron-type building similar to the one in Stratum V on the south¬ 
ern-central periphery of the city. 172 Philistine 2 pottery constituted the 
majority of the decorated ceramic assemblage from Stratum V. Special 
objects included a complete iron knife with bronze rivets and an ivory 
handle with a ring-shaped pommel, paralleling similar partial exam¬ 
ples found on the periphery of the lower city and in the upper city. The 
knife has cubic connotations and Aegean and Cypriot parallels. There 
were also three bronze eight-spoked wheels and a bronze frame frag¬ 
ment originally belonging to a wheeled stand of a type known from 
Cyprus in the 12th-11th c. BCE, and a double-headed linchpin similar 
to the example found at Ashkelon. 173 Stratum V also produced a group 
of unperforated cylindrical loomweights similar to those from Ash¬ 
kelon, which reflect an Aegean tradition 174 and are also known from 
Cyprus. 175 The red-slipped and hand-burnished pottery introduced in 
Stratum V became the most prominent ceramic assemblage in Stratum 
IVA. A unique Stratum IV cache linking Ekron to the Egyptian 21st 
Dynasty contained earplugs, faience pendants and rings, a decorated 
ivory lid, and a beautifully carved human head in ivory, as well as the 
top of a curated stone baboon statuette (Fig. 17). 176 


171 T. Dothan, “The Aegean and the Orient - Cultic Interactions,” 204-6. 

172 T. Dothan, “Initial Philistine Settlement: From Migration to Coexistence,” 
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173 T. Dothan, “Bronze and Iron Objects with Cultic Connotations from Philistine 
Temple Building 350 at Ekron,” 1-27. 

174 H. Schliemann, Tiryns: The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings ofTiryns (New York: 
Schribner’s, 1885) 146-47. 

175 V. Karageorghis and M. Demas, Excavations at Kition: The Pre-Phoenician Lev¬ 
els V.I (Nicosia: Department of Antiquities, 1985) Pis. 20:1087, 34:1020, 57:1024. 
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In the Iron Age IIA-B, following the destruction of the site and 
the abandonment of the lower city in the first quarter of the 10th c. 
BCE, Ekron was greatly reduced in size and only the upper city on 
the Northeast Acropolis was occupied in Stratum III, dated to the sec¬ 
ond quarter of the 10th-9th centuries, Stratum IIB, the first half of 
the 8th century, and Stratum IIA, the second half of the 8th century. 
These three strata were attested by a sequence of occupation levels on 
the Summit and by a mudbrick city wall with a 7 m wide mudbrick, 
stone-faced tower on the eastern slope of the Northeast Acropolis. 177 
This may be the wall depicted in the relief in Sargon II’s palace at 
Khorsabad, in which the Assyrians are shown besieging the city of 
’amqar(r)una, i.e., Ekron, in either 720 or 712 BCE (Fig. 6). 178 The 
defining feature in the Strata III—II city plan in this area was a series 
of three superimposed streets delimited on either side by a facade of 
rooms/shops that opened onto the street. In Stratum IIB, the second 
of the superimposed streets had an extensive drainage system; in Stra¬ 
tum IIA, the flow of water was managed by plastering the street with 
an impermeable surface so that the water ran easily down it. Strata 
III—II yielded one of the most comprehensive Iron Age IIA-B ceramic 
assemblages from a Philistine site, including Philistine Coastal Plain, 
Shephelah, Judean, and Phoenician pottery. 179 

The Iron Age IIC is represented by Stratum IC, dated to the first- 
third quarters of the 7th century, Stratum IB, the fourth quarter of the 
7th century, and Stratum IA, the 7th/6th c. BCE. Following the 701 
BCE conquest of Ekron by the Neo-Assyrian king Sennacherib, occu¬ 
pation continued in the upper city, best represented in Stratum IB of 
the late 7th century by a large formal entrance room and a monumen¬ 
tal storage magazine that yielded locally-made and imported storage 
jars for oil and wine. 180 The lower city was reoccupied in Stratum IB/C 
and expanded to more than 75 acres, with a well-defined town plan 
that included fortifications and industrial, domestic, and elite zones of 
occupation. 181 The expansion of the city was the direct result of Ekron 


177 Gitin, “Tel Miqne-Ekron: A Type Site for the Inner Coastal Plain in the Iron II 
Period,” 27-28. The wall was rebuilt in Stratum I. 

178 For a discussion of the dating of the events depicted in this relief, see section 
5 above. 

179 Gitin, “Philistia in Transition: The 10th Century BCE and Beyond,” 167. 

180 T. Dothan and Gitin, “Miqne, Tel (Ekron),” 1955. 

181 Gitin, “Tel Miqne-Ekron: A Type Site for the Inner Coastal Plain in the Iron 
II Period,” 26-45; Gitin, “The Neo-Assyrian Empire and Its Western Periphery: The 
Levant, with a Focus on Philistine Ekron,” 87-101. 
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coming under the control of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, as did the 
three other remaining Philistine capital cities of Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
and Gaza. Three of these cities were granted “favored nation” status 
by Sennacherib, who transferred the towns of Judah that he had plun¬ 
dered to the loyal Philistine rulers, Mitinti, king of Ashdod, Padi, king 
of Ekron, and Sillibel, king of Gaza. 182 Ekron thus became an integral 
part of the new Assyrian international economic system. 183 One of the 
outstanding features of the new city was an olive oil industrial zone 
made up of a belt of factory buildings along the interior face of the 
new city wall (Fig. 18). The 115 olive oil installations thus far found 
at Ekron had an annual production capacity of 245,000 liters, making 
Ekron the largest ancient industrial center for the production of olive 
oil excavated to date. 184 In the last third of the 7th century, a diminu¬ 
tion in olive oil production is attested by the presence of discarded 
olive oil installation equipment found in secondary use. 185 This phe¬ 
nomenon is associated with the end of Assyrian rule in the Levant in 
ca. 623 BCE, the consequent loss of some of Ekron’s olive oil markets, 
and the establishment of Egyptian influence in Philistia. 186 

The elite zone in the lower city comprised the five Temple Auxiliary 
Buildings, which yielded five dedicatory inscriptions on storage jars, 
including qds Vsrt (sanctified for the goddess Asherat), 187 and Temple 


182 See n. 73. 

183 P. Machinist, “Palestine, Administration of. Assyrian and Babylonian Admin¬ 
istration,” ABD 5 (1992) 76; see also M. Elat, “The Economic Relations of the Neo- 
Assyrian Empire with Egypt,” JAOS 98 (1978) 30-34. 

184 D. Eitam, “The Olive Oil Industry at Tel Miqne-Ekron during the Late Iron 
Age,” in D. Eitam and M. Heltzer (eds.), Olive Oil in Antiquity - Israel and Neigh¬ 
boring Countries from the Neolithic to the Early Arab Period (Padova: Sargon, 1996) 
183; Eitam earlier estimated production capacity at 1,100,000 liters (see D. Eitam and 
A. Shomroni, “Research of the Oil-Industry during the Iron Age at Tel Miqne,” in 
M. Heltzer and D. Eitam [eds.], Olive Oil in Antiquity - Israel and Neighboring Coun¬ 
tries from the Neolithic to the Early Arab Period Conference 1987, Haifa [Haifa: Uni¬ 
versity of Haifa and Israel Oil Industry Museum, 1987] 48). While most of the olive 
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Period,” 33, 35; Gitin, “Neo-Assyrian and Egyptian Hegemony over Ekron in the 7th 
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Complex 650, which had an architectural plan based on a Neo-Assyr¬ 
ian design concept, 188 but with a pillared sanctuary reflecting Phoeni¬ 
cian temple architecture (Fig. 19). 189 

A typical Phoenician-type bell-shaped ceramic female figurine was 
found in the cella of the sanctuary, 190 and an incised storage jar inscrip¬ 
tion reading lb‘l wlpdy, “for Ba'al and for Padi” (i.e., “for god and king”) 
was found in one of its side-rooms. The formula “for god (Ba'al) and 
king (Padi)” emulates the Assyrian phraseology, “to revere god and 
king,” indicating the responsibility of a citizen to pay cubic taxes 
and to perform crown services. This is the first instance of a West- 
Semitic inscription in which a god and king are joined in a single dedi¬ 
cation and is understood as a caique of the Assyrian phrase indicating 
the duties incumbent upon Assyrian citizens. It demonstrates that the 
cultural infiltration that affected the inhabitants of Ekron under Neo- 
Assyrian rule extended even into the linguistic sphere. 191 The script 
is considerably different from that used in the Ekron Royal Dedica¬ 
tory Inscription (see below) and the above-mentioned jar inscriptions. 
Some of the letters exhibit an affinity with Phoenician and others with 
Old Hebrew script. 192 The other rooms of the sanctuary produced 
ivory objects interpreted as Assyrian booty plundered from temples 
in Egypt. One is a large tusk carved in the shape of a male figure with 
the relief of a goddess or princess on its side (Fig. 7) and the cartouche 
of Pharaoh Merneptah on its back, dated to the end of the 13th c. BCE. 
Another is a knob bearing the cartouche of Pharaoh Ramesses VIII, 
dated to the late 12th century. Other such booty may be represented by 
a carved ivory female head in an Egyptianizing style, the largest object 


188 Gitin, T. Dothan, and Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” 
3-4. 

189 While Assyrian influence can be seen in the overall division of space that is 
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throne room (Gitin, T. Dothan, and Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from 
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Kition Kathari sanctuary, known as the Great Temple of Astarte, on Cyprus (G. R. H. 
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of its kind ever excavated in Israel, and a gold cobra - a uraeus - 
that may have come from the crown of an Egyptian ruler. 193 

The most significant artifact found at Ekron, and one of the most 
important excavated in Israel during the 20th century, is the Ekron 
Royal Dedicatory Inscription, which came from the cella of the sanc¬ 
tuary (Figs. 8 and 9). 194 The inscription reads: “The temple which he 
built, ’kys (Achish, Ikausu) son of Padi, son of Ysd, son of Ada, son of 
Ya'ir, ruler of Ekron, for Ptgyh his lady. May she bless him, and protect 
him and prolong his days, and bless his land.” It records the dedica¬ 
tion of the sanctuary by Ikausu, son of Padi, both of whom are referred 
to in 7th century Neo-Assyrian Royal Annals as kings of Ekron, thus 
providing a basis for a precise dating of their reigns. This makes the 
Ekron inscription prime documentary evidence for establishing the 
chronology of events relating to the biblical period, especially the his¬ 
tory of the Philistines. The names Ikausu, meaning the Achaean or the 
Greek, and the goddess Patgayah, an Aegean goddess, indicate a Phi¬ 
listine “Greek connection.” 195 The reference to Patgayah, interpreted 
as the Gaia, the Mycenaean mother-goddess of Delphi, either provides 
supporting evidence for the Philistines’ early Iron Age I Aegean ethnic 
origins or for contact between the Philistines and their “homeland” 
in Greece in the Archaic period, 196 during which there was intensive 
economic and cultural exchange between the Near East and Greece. 197 
On the other hand, the language and script of the inscription indicate 
mostly Phoenician and some Old Hebrew influences. 198 
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The large pottery assemblage from Stratum IB of the late 7th cen¬ 
tury, which was sealed by the debris from the 604 Babylonian destruc¬ 
tion that covered most of the tell, 199 represents the final typological 
development of forms that can be traced back to the beginning of 
the Iron Age II or earlier, and is one of the main indications of the 
continuity of Philistine material culture through the Iron Age II (Fig. 
20). This assemblage also contained ceramic forms exclusive to the 7th 
century, including non-local types of Judean, East Greek, and Phoeni¬ 
cian pottery. 200 Among the special finds were six hoards of silver, some 
of which contained Hacksilber and other silver pieces used as money 
(Fig. 10). 201 One of the hoards included a silver pendant with a depic¬ 
tion of a Neo-Assyrian cultic scene: the goddess Ishtar standing on a 
lion, facing a worshipper with outstretched arms, below signs of the 
Pleiades, a crescent moon, and a winged sun (Fig. II). 202 Other spe¬ 
cial finds were 24 inscriptions, including the seven cited above, most 
comprising one or two words showing affinities with Phoenician and 
Old Hebrew script, 203 and 17 four-horned incense altars adopted from 
Israelite religious practice (Fig. 12). 204 While the silver hoards dem¬ 
onstrate Philistine involvement in commercial transactions, the Ishtar 
pendant, the inscriptions, and the altars respectively reflect the impact 
of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Judah, all of which were key influences in 
the process of acculturation. 205 
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The beginning of Stratum IC can be dated to 700 BCE, based on the 
linkage between the Neo-Assyrian texts and the stratigraphic, ceramic, 
and inscriptional data. 206 It marks the beginning of the period during 
which the Neo-Assyrian Empire was at the height of its power in the 
west and the Philistine capital cities were Assyrian vassals. 207 It also 
marks the period when Philistia as a whole and Ekron in particular 
achieved their greatest physical and economic growth. As the Stratum 
IC city had a very large and well-designed town plan occupying ca. 
75 acres, it had to have been built over several years during the first 
quarter of the 7th century. And therefore, Temple Complex 650, an 
integral part of Ekron’s town plan, must also have been constructed 
during the first quarter of the 7th century. Although the ruler who 
built the temple, Ikausu, king of Ekron, is first mentioned ca. 671 BCE 
in the Annals of Esarhaddon, 208 he could have succeeded his father, 
Padi, any time after 699 BCE, the last time Padi is mentioned in the 
Assyrian Royal Annals. 209 

Stratum IB is associated with the withdrawal of Assyria and the 
return of Egyptian influence in Philistia ca. 623 BCE. 210 It ended 
when the city was completely destroyed in 604 BCE, the date of the 
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Neo-Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar’s conquest of Philistia. 211 Phi¬ 
listine occupation appears to have ended with Stratum IB, although 
after its destruction - which covered the entire city in a thick layer 
of debris - the site is partially reoccupied briefly in Stratum IA. 212 
What happened to the Philistines after the Babylonian conquest? As 
described above, throughout their history, the Philistines were subject 
to foreign influences, which by 1000 BCE had developed into a process 
of acculturation. This process was greatly accelerated when Philistia 
was integrated into the Neo-Assyrian Empire in the 7th century and 
became subject to a wide range of economic and cultural influences 
from Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean basin. By the end of that 
century, the cumulative result of the process of acculturation and the 
destruction of the cities of Philistia and deportation of its population 
by the Neo-Babylonians brought an end to the Philistines as a separate 
political, cultural, and demographic entity. According to the textual 
sources, Philistines continued to live in captivity for perhaps another 
150 years before disappearing completely from the historical record. 213 

8.7. Timnah (Tel Batash) - A Daughter City of Ekron 

Timnah, on the edge of the eastern periphery of Philistia, was for most 
of its history a daughter city of Ekron. 214 The excavations at the site 
produced evidence indicating a continuity of occupation from the 
Iron Age I through the end of the Iron Age II, except for a gap in the 
9th c. BCE. 215 Philistine Coastal Plain material culture was a dominant 
factor during most of the Iron Age, and the process of acculturation 
described above that occurred at Ekron also is reflected in Timnah’s 
archaeological record. The Iron Age I is represented by Stratum V of 
the late 12th-11th centuries and the Iron Age II by Stratum IVA-B of 
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the 10th century, Stratum III of the 8th century, Stratum II of the 7th 
century, and some scattered remains of the early 6th c. BCE. The mate¬ 
rial culture of Timnah for the most part parallels that of Ekron, except 
in the case of the Philistine 1 pottery sample, which is minimal. 216 

9. Conclusions - Archaeological Evidence 

The extra-biblical documents and the archaeological evidence contem¬ 
porary with the biblical texts that deal with the Philistines reflect the 
physical and cultural environment of the pertinent historical periods, 
even though it is assumed that the biblical text represents the final 
compilation of earlier textual records and/or of a long-standing oral 
tradition. Of special significance in this respect are the archaeological 
data from Ekron, which provide an authentic witness to the Philistine 
experience. This is exemplified by the Ekron Royal Dedicatory Inscrip¬ 
tion, a “smoking gun” artifact in context representing the convergence 
of artifact and texts. 217 Other artifacts in context include the Ba al and 
Padi inscription, the Asherat dedicatory inscriptions, and the Israelite- 
type four-horned incense altars. All of these and the other archaeologi¬ 
cal data cited above not only document Philistine history, but fill in 
the gaps apparent in the biblical text with regard to the historical and 
cultural traditions of the Philistines. They also show that the image of 
the Philistines portrayed in the Bible is biased, and that the Philistines 
did not deserve the negative epithet attributed to them down through 
the ages. Perhaps most importantly, they demonstrate the economic 
vitality and flexibility of the Philistines, as in the course of hundreds 
of years, they transformed themselves from Sea People invaders into a 
sophisticated urban society and olive oil industrialists. 


10. Epilogue 

The use of the term Philistine to describe the material culture of the 
southern Coastal Plain of modern-day Israel in the Iron Age II is a 


216 For the final excavation reports, see A. Mazar, Timnah (Tel Batash) I: Stratigra¬ 
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from the First Millennium BCE. 
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development based primarily, but not exclusively, on the results of 
the excavations at Tel Miqne-Ekron, which have greatly expanded the 
archaeological and historical record of Philistia. Support for the use 
of this term is found in the Neo-Assyrian texts of the late 8th and 
7th c. BCE, in which the southern Coastal Plain, its cities of Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, and Gaza, and their inhabitants are referred to as 
Philistine. 218 These records are most directly linked to the archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence by the 7th century Ekron Royal Dedicatory Inscription, 
which records the names of five rulers of Ekron, two of whom - Padi 
and Ikausu - are referred to as kings of Ekron in the Assyrian Royal 
Annals. This makes the Ekron evidence paramount in establishing 
the cultural terminology and the chronology of the Iron Age IIC in 
Philistia. 

While the Philistines themselves disappeared in the second half of 
the first millennium BCE, their name came to be used as the basis for 
defining the geographic region known as Palestine. Derived from the 
biblical reference to Pleset, the Land of the Philistines, itself based on 
an earlier reference to the Palastu, the name of one of the Sea Peoples 
in the Egyptian documents. Palestine originally referred only to what 
is now the southern Coastal Plain of modern-day Israel. It was Hero¬ 
dotus who, in the 5th c. BCE, was the first classical writer to mention 
Palestine, by which he meant the coastal area, so called because it had 
been inhabited by the Philistines. This was the meaning of the term 
until the 2nd c. CE. After the Bar-Kokhba rebellion of 132-135 CE, 
the name Palaestina was used by the Romans to refer to the area until 
then known as Judaea. This was a deliberate attempt to eliminate all 
traces of Jewish sovereignty and obliterate the Jewish character of the 
land. Afterwards, both names of Palaestina and Judaea were used in 
various literary sources and Roman decrees. 219 In the Middle Ages, the 
Crusaders referred to the Holy Land as Palestine. Thereafter, the name 
was not used officially until modern times. 220 

The use of Philistine as an ethnic term in identifying excavated 
material culture is also based on the assumption that ethnicity can 
be defined according to a fixed set of traits, such as artifact similari- 
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ties and statistical clustering in the archaeological record, which can 
be supplemented by written sources. 221 In the current archaeological 
discussion of the Philistines, the ethnic identification of Philistine is 
strongly supported by the direct evidence of the Assyrian documen¬ 
tation and the archaeological epigraphic data from the Iron Age II 
discussed above, in combination with the various Egyptian documents 
and biblical references relating to the Iron Age I. 222 These historical 
data and the regional character of Philistine Coastal Plain material cul¬ 
ture offer a preponderance of evidence that provides the basis for the 
conclusion that the use of the term Philistine is appropriate. 


221 For a general discussion of ethnicity as reflected in the archaeological record, 
see W. G. Dever, “Ceramics, Ethnicity, and the Question of Israel’s Origins,” BA 58.4 
(1995) 200-13; for a different anthropological view of the issue, see K. A. Kamp and 
N. Yoffee, “Ethnicity in Ancient Western Asia,” BASOR 237 (1980) 95-97; Z. Her¬ 
zog, “The Beer-Sheba Valley: From Nomadism to Monarchy,” in I. Finkelstein and 
N. Na’aman (eds.), From Nomadism to Monarchy: Archaeological and Historical 
Aspects of Early Israel (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1994) 147-48; for a specific 
treatment of Philistine ethnicity and the archaeological record, see A. E. Killebrew, 
Biblical Peoples and Ethnicity: An Archaeological Study of Egyptians, Canaanites, Phi¬ 
listines and Early Israel 1300-1100 BCE (SBLABS, 9; Leiden: Brill, 2005) 197-245; 
for critiques of Killebrew’s approach, see W. G. Dever, “Review of Biblical Peoples 
and Ethnicity: An Archaeological Study of Egyptians, Canaanites, Philistines and 
Early Israel 1300-1100 BCE, by A. E. Killebrew” (SBLABS, 9; Leiden: Brill, 2005) and 
D. Edelman, “Review of Biblical Peoples and Ethnicity: An Archaeological Study of 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Philistines and Early Israel 1300-1100 BCE, by A. E. Killebrew 
(SBLABS, 9; Leiden: Brill, 2005),” Review of Biblical Literature 05/2006 (http://www 
.bookreviews.org/subscribe.asp). 

222 T. Dothan, “Tel Miqne-Ekron - The Aegean Affinities of the Sea Peoples (Phi¬ 
listines) Settlement in Canaan in Iron Age I,” 41-59; S. Bunimovitz and A. Yasur- 
Landau, “Philistine and Israelite Pottery: A Comparative Approach to the Question 
of Pots and People,” TA 23.1 (1996) 93-97. 
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11. Figures 



Fig. 1. “Ashdoda” figurine with the seated goddess forming part of a throne, 
from Ashdod Stratum XII (12th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 2. “Musicians’ Stand” from Ashdod Stratum X (11th—10th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 3. Aegean-style unfired and unperforated loomweights from Ashkelon 
Grid 38, mostly from the early Philistine period Phases 20 and 19 (12th and 

11th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 4. Canine puppy bones found in cooking pot from Ashkelon Grid 38 
Phase 18 (11th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 5. Cache of seven Egyptian-inspired bronze situlae and a miniature 
bronze votive offering table from the winery in Ashkelon Grid 38 Phase 14 

(late 7th c. BCE). 
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URU 


am - qa - [ar-?] ru - r V (= na?) 


Transliteration: URU 3 - am - t qa - 1 [ar??-]ru -hr 1 (- na?) 
Transcription: ^ 3 amqar(r)una (= jnp$J) 


Fig. 6. Relief from Neo-Assyrian King Sargon II’s palace at Khorsabad depict¬ 
ing his attack on a fortified city, with a caption below indicating that the city 
was Ekron (late 7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 7. Part of an ivory tusk with the relief of a goddess or princess, dated 
to the 13th c. BCE, from the entrance to the Sanctuary of Tel Miqne-Ekron 
Stratum IB/C Temple Complex 650 (7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 8. Ekron Royal Dedicatory Inscription from the cella of the Sanctuary in 
Stratum IB/C Temple Complex 650 (7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 9. Facsimile drawing of Ekron Royal Dedicatory Inscription (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 10. Silver hoard, including silver ingots, Hacksilber, and silver jewelry, 
mostly used as currency, from Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IB (7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 11. Silver medallion with scene depicting the goddess Ishtar standing on 
a lion, facing a worshipper with arms raised, below signs of the Pleiades, a 
crescent moon, and a winged sun, from Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IB silver 

hoard (7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 12. Assemblage of four-horned incense altars from Tel Miqne-Ekron 
Stratum IB (7th c. BCE). 







Fig. 13. East Greek pottery in the Wild Goat style from the marketplace in 
Ashkelon Grid 50 Phase 7 (last quarter of 7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 14. Pottery assemblage, including examples of “Ashdod Ware,” from Tell 
es-Safl/Gath Stratum A-3 (9th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 15. Philistine 1 bowls from Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum VII (second-third 
quarters of 12th c. BCE). 



Fig. 16. Philistine 2 krater from Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum VC (11th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 17. Assemblage of red-slipped and burnished pottery and Egyptian 21st 
Dynasty objects - including Hathor faience pendant, Sekhmet faience ring, 
curated painted limestone baboon, faience earplug/earring, speckled stone 
bowl, and ivory head inlay - from Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IV (llth/lOth 

c. BCE). 



Fig. 18. Artists rendering of Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IB/C olive oil indus¬ 
trial zone (with looms for textile production representing a secondary indus¬ 
try) located immediately behind the city wall (7th c. BCE). 
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Fig. 19. Artist’s rendering of Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IB/C Temple Com¬ 
plex 650 (7th c. BCE). 



Fig. 20. Typical assemblage of ceramic vessels from an olive oil separation 
room in the Tel Miqne-Ekron Stratum IB/C industrial zone, with four-horned 
incense altar and cache of eight iron agricultural tools (7th c. BCE). 
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1. Timescale 

The narratives of 1-2 Kings include some three main direct mentions 
of “Hittites” in their narratives, two under Solomon, and one under the 
Omrides (ca. 970-840 BCE), in somewhat over a century. In differing 
contexts, two of these allusions link Egypt and the Hittites in one con¬ 
tinuum each time. In all three cases, the Hittites concerned are those 
now termed ‘Neo-Hittites’; in North Syria and South-East Anatolia they 
spoke and wrote in Late Luwian with Luwian hieroglyphs, the so-called 
‘Hittite hieroglyphs’, and drew upon the old imperial Hittite cultural tra¬ 
dition. These states and inscriptions lasted from ca. 1180/70 BCE down 
to ca. 650 at latest, most having been eliminated by Assyria by ca. 700. 

2. Extent and Nature of Textual Sources 

From the later 19th century down to the present, ever-increasing num¬ 
bers of the so-called Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions on walls, stelae 
and statues have been discovered, and as rock inscriptions in these 
areas. Scattered portable examples have also turned up as far away as 
Assyria and in Babylon. Their Late Luwian language is Indo-European 
(like cuneiform Hittite and Luwian). The pictorial script expresses syl¬ 
lables (mainly consonant + vowels a, i, or u), alphabetic a, i, and u, and 
closed syllables by adding an “r-tick” to consonant + a-signs. There are 
over 160 logograms or word-signs, to which syllabic (phonetic) signs 
can be added, to spell out part or all of a word. 

A massive three-part corpus containing almost all the accessible 
inscriptions (other than seals, for separate treatment) with introduc¬ 
tions, translations and notes, and a volume of plates, has been issued 
in exemplary fashion by J. D. Hawkins, 1 along with the detailed 


1 J. D. Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions, I, Parts 1-3 (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2000). 
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publication of the Karatepe texts by C^ambel. 2 In this corpus we have 
over 220 inscriptions from 10 main Neo-Hittite kingdoms, besides a 
shower of minor fragments. This is about ten times the amount of early 
West-Semitic monumental texts (Old Aramaic, Phoenician, Hebrew/ 
Moabite) currently available, and is an important resource of the first 
rank for the culture and local history of North Syria and SE Anatolia 
ca. 1180-680 BCE, and for the whole of Levantine cultures (including 
biblical) during that epoch. 3 

3. The Historical and Cultural Backdrop 

When the central power-base of the great Hittite Empire in central 
Anatolia ceased to function ca. 1180/70 BCE, and the line of its Great 
Kings ceased to rule, then the rulers of two of its major dominions set 
themselves up as more localised Great Kings instead, each with their 
group of vassal-rulers. Thus, in SE Anatolia, along the Taurus Moun¬ 
tains and into Cilicia, the Great Kings of Tarhuntassa (later, Tabal) 
ruled over a series of vassals, 24 of them by the time of Shalmane¬ 
ser III. Far away from Mesopotamia, and within mountain-fastnesses, 
this ‘mini-empire’ could long remain independent of either Phrygian 
threats from the north, or Assyrian interference from the south-east, 
until well into the 1st millennium. The Great Kings of Carchemish 
initially laid claim to dominion over several local neighbours: Melid, 
Gurgum and Kummuh to the north; briefly over Masuwari (later Bit- 
Adini) and Guzan out east of the Euphrates; over the future Ya’diya/ 
Sam’al westward; and over Unqi/Patina and Hamath southward. How¬ 
ever, between about 1000 and 920, these all broke away as independent 
states, and the rulers of Carchemish changed style to become simply 
“King of Carchemish” - after some 200 years, the ‘Great’ had gone, 
with the end of this second mini-empire. The growing influx of (and 
control by) Arameans was at once also a factor in this change and in 
turn led to the very brief rise (ca. 1020-990) of a third mini-empire, that 
of Aram-Zobah (based on Bit-Rehob) under the Hadadezer of David’s 


2 H. C/ambel, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions , II (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1999). 

3 K. A. Kitchen, “The Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of the Neo-Hittite States (ca. 
1200-700 BC): A Fresh Source of Background to the Hebrew Bible,” in R. P. Gordon 
and J. C. A. de Moor (eds.), The Old Testament in Its World (OTS, 52; Leiden: Brill, 
2005). 
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time, who made Hamath his unwilling vassal. 4 As noted in 2 Sam 8:3 
and 10:16, Hadadezer had power beyond the Euphrates (in what was 
later Bit-Adini); and his control of the Euphrates fords, by a “king of 
Aram” ( Arumu ) at the time of Assur-rabi II of Assyria (ca. 990) is 
mentioned later by Shalmaneser III. However, David’s overthrow of 
Hadadezer ended the Zobah regime after (probably) barely 30 years. 
He and Solomon briefly held together a fourth mini-empire of pre¬ 
cisely the same kind (heartland, vassal-areas, subject-allies) for roughly 
50 years, until rebels broke parts of it off late under Solomon, and it 
all ended at his death. These limited-area dominions broke up easily, 
because (outside the dominating heartland) they simply annexed or 
‘overlorded’ various adjoining areas that formed natural units of inde¬ 
pendence in themselves. This is in stark contrast to the far vaster Neo- 
Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and Persian empires, in which older units 
were refashioned into new provinces, and lost their old identities. In 
no way is the limited segmentary dominion of David and Solomon 
a reflex of these later, more monolithic giants as Biblicists at times 
mistakenly suggest. 5 Many of the concepts familiar to us from Samuel 
and 1-2 Kings recur ca. 1100-700 BCE in the Neo-Hittite inscriptions; 
various so-called “Deuteronomic” usages are neither solely Judean nor 
datable exclusively to 622 BCE onwards (despite current dogma); they 
are to be found more widely, and more anciently. 6 

4. The (Neo)-Hittites in 1-2 Kings 

4.1. Trade in Horses and Chariots between Que, Egypt and Solomon 

(1 Kgs 10:28-29) 

Here, Solomon appears as a middleman between Egypt in the south, 
and Que - Cilicia - up north. Horses were certainly bred both in Egypt 
(16th-7th centuries) and in Anatolia (cf. Hittite horse-training manual 


4 Cf. 2 Sam. 8 and 10, passim. 

5 Cf. more fully with references, K. A. Kitchen, “The Controlling Role of Exter¬ 
nal Evidence in Assessing the Historical Status of the Israelite United Monarchy,” in 
V. P. Long, D. W. Baker, and G. J. Wenham (eds.), Windows into Old Testament 
History (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002) 111-130. 

6 For examples and references, see K. A. Kitchen, “Ancient Orient, ‘Deuterono- 
mism’ and the Old Testament,” in J. B. Payne (ed.). New Perspectives on the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Waco: Word Books, 1970) 1-24; K. A. Kitchen, On the Reliability of the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003) 47-51, 283-306. 
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by Kikkuli), and here specimens of these differing breeds were traded 
overland via his domains northward and southward respectively. Fine 
gold-plated chariots are known to us from Egypt, in actual examples 
under Thutmoses IV (ca. 1400 BCE) and Tutankhamun (ca. 1330 
BCE), and were captured from Canaanite chiefs in Canaan in the 15th 
c. BCE. The price of horses steadily declined during the 18th to 10th 
centuries, with their increasing availability. 7 Later on (before and after 
ca. 700), in their bilingual Phoenician/Luwian hieroglyphic texts from 
Que itself (Adana and Karatepe) by both Urikki and his successor’s 
vassal Asitawata, both rulers boast that “I added horse to horse and 
army to army.” 8 

4.2. Hittite ladies among Solomon’s Wives (1 Kgs 11:1) 

In ca. 960-940 BCE, Solomon could have had a choice of local dip¬ 
lomatic marriages with daughters of rulers of such states as Hamath, 
Unqi, Masuwari, Que, and Carchemish itself, if not beyond (e.g., 
Gurgum, Melid, Kummuh). An almost contemporary example of 
inter-dynastic marriage is in the fragmentary Kelekli hieroglyphic 
inscription of Suhis II of Carchemish (ca. 935-910 BCE), speaking of 
when a (neighbouring) “King Tudkhalia [of Melid?] shall take my dear 
daughter” (sea. as wife). 9 

4.3. Kings of Egypt and the Hittites, ca. 850/840 BCE (2 Kgs 7:26) 

During one attack on Omride Samaria, the Arameans panicked when 
they imagined that Israel had hired against them the kings of Egypt 
and the Hittites. At that time, Osorkon II and probably Takeloth II 
ruled in Egypt; the former had sent troops to help against Assyria at 
Qarqar in 853 BCE. On the other side, Neo-Hittite contemporaries 
would probably have included a choice from Sangara or Astiruwas 
of Carchemish, Lalli of Melid, Kundashpi of Kummuh, Kati of Que, 
Halparuntiyas II of Gurgum, Halparuntiyas of Unqi, and (nearest) 
Urhilina of Hamath, most of these known from their own inscriptions, 
and two (Sangara, Lalli) only from Assyrian sources. 


7 See already in Kitchen, On the Reliability of the Old Testament, 115-116 with 
references. 

8 Cf. e.g. Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions, I, Part 1, 49 VIII-IX. 

9 Published now in Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions, I, Part 1, 
92-93. 
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1. Timescale 

The narratives of 1-2 Kings ostensibly begin with the transfer of throne 
and power in Israel from the dying David to his young son Solomon, 
likeliest at ca. 970 BCE in modern reckoning, and they end with the 
fall of Judean Jerusalem in ca. 586 BCE, with a supplementary note 
on Jehoiachin’s release from prison following the accession of Awil- 
Marduk in Babylon, in 562 BCE. However, the beginning date is actu¬ 
ally somewhat earlier, as 1 Kgs 11:14-22 records retrospectively the 
fortunes of Hadad (III), eventual ruler of Edom, exiled as a child in 
Egypt at least 20 years before David’s death, probably around 990 BCE 
or so. 1 So, we have a time span of ca. 1000-560 BCE overall. 

In terms of Egyptian history, this period runs from the middle of 
the 21st Dynasty (ca. 1070-945 BCE) to the middle of the 26th (664- 
525 BCE), i.e. through most of Egypt’s pre-Hellenistic Late Period, and 
more specifically through most of her Third Intermediate Period (ca. 
1070-664) and the beginning of the Saito-Persian epoch (664-332). 
During the whole of this long period, the centre of power in Egypt 
was up in the north: at the largely permanent capital Memphis with 
subordinate dynastic centres in the Delta. 

2. Limited Extent and Nature of Egyptian 
Textual Sources, CA. 1070-560 BCE 

2.1. The North 

The key fact is that almost all political power in Egypt was based in 
Memphis and the north during this epoch, with Thebes and the south 


1 K. A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt (1100-650 BC) (revised 
2nd [=3rd] ed.; Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1996) 273-275; K. A. Kitchen, “Egyptian 
Interventions in the Levant in Iron Age II,” in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin (eds.), Sym¬ 
biosis, Symbolism and the Power of the Past (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2003) 
113-132, see 116-118. 
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being increasingly a provincial backwater. This situation has serious 
repercussions on the availability and nature of Egyptian sources both 
for Egypt’s own internal history and (even more drastically) for her 
relations with Western Asia and beyond. In this situation, formal his¬ 
torical inscriptions about campaigns abroad (if any!) or treaties with 
Near-Eastern states would have been set up on stelae or engraved on 
temple walls in Memphis or Tanis, the main Egyptian political centres 
during 1070-650 BCE. In the north, the main constructional mate¬ 
rial for temples and many stelae was limestone - not sandstone (as in 
Thebes), because limestone was closer at hand in the Memphis area. 
Unfortunately, the wholesale destruction of temples large and small 
at Memphis, to reuse the stone for building late-antique and medi¬ 
eval Cairo has (in most cases) removed everything except the base¬ 
line footings of such buildings. In the totally alluvial Delta, successive 
builders and rebuilders recycled existing imported stone repeatedly, 
often destroying older texts and scenes. And, down to modern times, 
vast amounts of limestone remains have been burnt into lime, to use 
in agriculture, with immense destruction of texts and scenes on blocks, 
stelae and statuary. That is why we find almost no mention of ancient 
Israel (or ancient anybody else!) from northern Egypt for the whole of 
this period. In the damp environment of the Delta, and also in Mem¬ 
phis proper, almost nothing survives of the former mass of contempo¬ 
rary papyrus records, except for strays preserved in desert-edge tombs 
adjoining Memphis, as at Saqqara. 

To give positive examples, 2 the northern inscriptions of the 21st 
Dynasty consist of a few fragments under Psusennes I at Tanis, reli¬ 
gious materials from his tomb and that of Amenemope at Tanis, 
then doorways of Siamun from a small temple at Memphis, a private 
stele (of his Year 16) from opposite Memphis, and his triumph-scene 
against foreigners from Tanis (its only surviving text being his name). 
This last fragment is almost our sole Egyptian evidence (to the pres¬ 
ent time) for the foreign relations of the 21st Dynasty with anybody at 
all - let alone early Israel. Of papyri, only the curious Moscow Literary 
Letter 127 has just brief mention of “those of Seir” (i.e., the Edomites) 
in probably the about the late 11th c. BCE. 3 


2 For details, see Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt. 

3 R. A. Caminos, A Tale of Woe. From a Hieratic Papyrus in the A.S. Pushkin 
Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow (Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1977) 66-69, 72. 
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For the 22nd-24th Dynasties, ca. 945-715 BCE, things are no better. 
The north yields almost no major official texts, for the same reasons. 
We have formal religious scenes of Osorkon I (son of Shoshenq 1/ 
Shishak) from the main temple at Bubastis and, more importantly, the 
broken remains of a long inscription of his immense donations in gold 
and silver in his Years 1-4 (ca. 924-920 BCE) from a smaller temple 
there. From the mid-22nd Dynasty (8th century) onwards, we have 
remains of successive burials of the Apis-bulls of Ptah at Memphis, 
each usually accompanied by stelae - the latter valuable only for their 
datelines for chronology, and on the cult of Apis. Likewise donation- 
stelae (making land-grants) give regnal dates, names of local chiefs, and 
almost nothing else. Then, in the Kushite 25th Dynasty (ca. 715-664) 
and the Saite 26th that supplanted it, things are still almost no better, 
in the sharpest contrast to what we have from Assyria and Mesopota¬ 
mian chronicles during the 9th-6th centuries BCE. A scarab of Sha- 
bako vaguely mentions him being victorious in North and South (no 
detail), while stelae of Psammetichus I mention conflict with Libya to 
the west; that is virtually all, from the north, other than ongoing Apis 
and donation-stelae. Private statues of the 22nd-26th Dynasty, again, 
almost never mention matters abroad; just one vaguely-dated statue- 
inscription of a man Pediese (within the 22nd-26th Dynasties) entitles 
him ‘envoy to the Canaan and Philistia’, but says nothing more. 4 

2.3. The South 

The south, in effect, largely means Thebes, the main power-centre in 
the long narrow valley of Upper Egypt. Here, with the rarest excep¬ 
tions, the considerable amount of surviving textual material has noth¬ 
ing to do with affairs anywhere outside the Theban region, or in fact 
with anything other than ‘official’ religion as expressed in stereotyped 
worship scenes on temple walls, in formal texts of the inductions of 
priests into cubic office, or of notations of Nile-inundations (as on Kar- 
nak quay) - or in the West Bank cemeteries, the endless magical spells 
for the afterlife to be found in magical papyri of books of the dead, 
or on brightly-painted coffins that now people the world’s museums. 
None of this can be expected to yield data on either early Israel or her 
neighbours. 


4 G. Steindorff, “The Statuette of an Egyptian Commissioner in Syria,” JEA 25(1939) 
30-33, with pi. VII. 
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But, for particular reasons some ‘rarest exceptions’ can be found - 
but throughout a whole half-millennium, only certainly from just one 
reign (Shoshenq I), and possibly another (Taharqa?). Two tiny points 
of light in 500 years is very little indeed, it should hardly need to be 
stressed. It was for internal political reasons that Shoshenq I chose to 
celebrate his raid into Palestine in Thebes in particular in the grand 
imperial manner; and if a certain (later) stele should indeed belong 
to Taharqa it too would affirm his deliberately-executed monumental 
works in the once-imperial Thebes of the god Amun. 5 

The present dearth of major monumental texts and papyrus archives 
from the Egypt of the early 1st millennium BCE does not mean that 
considerable records never existed. Quite the contrary, surviving eco¬ 
nomic papyri, donation-stelae, etc., serve to hint at what we have lost, 
as vividly pointed out long since by Posener. 6 In our period, narratives 
covering several decades can be exemplified by the so-called “Chroni¬ 
cle of Prince Osorkon” (turn of 9th/8th centuries BCE), 7 narrating its 
author’s long-sustained attempts to enforce his rule upon Thebes as 
the designated High Priest of Theban Amun in the teeth of local oppo¬ 
sition, under the successive reigns of Takeloth II and Shoshenq III. 

3. Interrelationships of Egypt and the Hebrew 
Kingdoms in Kings and Egyptian Sources 

Here, such contacts as are known or can be indicated are treated in 
chronological sequence for clarity’s sake. 

3.1. David, Edom and Egypt, Early 10th Century (1 Kgs 11:14-22) 

In this report, David’s war on Edom led to the elimination of as many 
males as possible, to eliminate in turn possible future rebellions there. 
By implication, the local ruler (‘king’, v. 14) was slain, and it was his 
infant son Hadad who was spirited off by loyal retainers to the relative 
safety of Egypt - in antiquity, traditionally the destination of fugitives 
and groups in need, historically speaking. This quite brief narrative 


5 Cf. also Section 3, below. 

6 G. Posener, Lefon inaugurate faite le Mercredi 6 Decembre 1961 (Paris: College de 
France, 1961); G. Posener, “Le^on inaugurale faite,” in Annales, Economies (Societes, 
Civilisations, 17/4, July-Aug. 1962) 631-646. 

7 R. A. Caminos, The Chronicle of Prince Osorkon (Analecta Orientalia, 37; Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1958). 
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betrays Egyptian features. Thus, the child-prince and his retainers 
were assigned a house, food-supply, and land (v. 18). This reflects 
very ancient usage; already, a thousand years before, on his return 
from Canaan, the Egyptian courtier Sinuhe was assigned the refur¬ 
bished house of a former noble, plus its attached land or garden-plot 
(to produce income or supplies), and regular meals sent out from the 
palace. 8 The child grew up to young manhood (ca. 17-20 years old?), 
such that - we are told - the pharaoh thought highly enough of him 
to marry him off to the sister of his queen, the lad in turn produc¬ 
ing a son. Typically, the latter was brought up “amongst Pharaoh’s 
sons” at court. Again, following usage going back half a millennium, 
to Egypt’s empire period, when sons of local Levantine rulers were 
brought up at the Egyptian court, although in their case partly as hos¬ 
tages. 9 A third clearly Egyptian trait is the term or name given for 
the Egyptian queen (vs. 19-20). The word can either be the Egyptian 
term for “queen”, glossed with the Hebrew word, or else the lady’s 
name. The former would derive from *Ta-h(amt)-pa-nes(u), “the wife 
of the king = ‘queen’ in Egyptian. As for personal names, one instance 
either a form *Ta-hep(et)-en-Ese (Kitchen), or *Ta-h(ent-pa-nes(u) 
(Albright), or *Ta-(ent)-h(awt)-pa-nes(u) (Muchiki). 10 Such inciden¬ 
tal Egyptian traits would form part of the original reports reaching 
the Hebrew court and its recorders and secretariat, 11 kept in their day¬ 
books, whence excerpted into the earliest recension of Kings (time of 
Hezekiah?), and retained in its final version. They could not have been 
invented later on, in the Babylonian Exile. Going back to Hadad him¬ 
self now, chronologically, we may note the impatient young man eager 
to get back to Edom as soon as David was certified dead, doubtless 
to run his own Edomite liberation-campaign against Solomonic rule. 
This in ca. 970 fits well with the child Hadad having been brought into 
Egypt at the time of David’s main wars around ca. 990 BCE, the time 
of kings Amenemope and Osorkon the Elder, of the 21st Dynasty. 12 


8 Translations, cf., e.g., M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, I (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1973) 233; CoS , I, 82. 

9 Cf. Wilson in ANET, 239a, §B, Year 30. On pharaohs giving daughters to for¬ 
eigners or commoners at this period, see below, under Solomon. 

10 For these contemporary options with attested parallels, see references in Kitchen, 
Tire Tlrird Intermediate Period in Egypt, 274, n. 183. 

11 Cf. for David, 2 Sam 8:16-17; for Solomon, 1 Kgs 4:3. 

12 Overall, cf. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt, 273-5; Kitchen, 
“Egyptian Interventions in the Levant in Iron Age II,” 113-132, see 116-118. 
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3.2. Solomon , Pharaoh’s Daughter and her Father, ca. 970/960 
(1 Kgs 3:1; 7:8; 9:16-17a, 24; 11:1) 

Following his accession to sole rule, Solomon secured firm control of 
his realm (cf. 1 Kgs 2:46) in the first three years of his reign, enabling 
him to begin work on a temple to YHWH in Year 4 (1 Kgs 6:1). During 
the early years of his reign (with such works in progress), he made alli¬ 
ance with a king of Egypt, who gave him a daughter in marriage (1 Kgs 
3:1). The other mentions of this lady are few and almost incidental, but 
not without value. Once Solomon’s palace was built, she had her own 
palace-quarter within that complex (1 Kgs 7:8 and 9:24; cf. 3:1). Her 
arrival followed upon war. After he had vanquished Gezer, the pharaoh 
concerned gave that piece of real estate to Solomon as that princess’s 
dowry (1 Kgs 9:16). Thus, by this marriage, the pharaoh and Solomon 
consummated an alliance, in the first decade of the latter’s reign (ca. 
970-960 BCE). But why? Gezer city-state in itself is self-evidently far 
too tiny a foe to require an all-out armed alliance between a militant 
Egypt and Solomon’s Israel at its peak. Situated directly between Egypt 
with North Sinai, and Israel, Philistia was a far more likely main target, 
with Gezer simply as a strategic, residual, Canaanite enclave bordering 
on NE Philistia and Israel. For such an alliance and Egyptian attack, 
the likeliest motive would be economic - Philistia straddled the main 
route from Israel and the north down into Egypt, and controlled the 
southern ports of Ashdod and Ashkelon; excessive Philistine dues on 
Egyptian and Israelite traffic by land or coastal shipping might well 
have sparked off a joint attempt to subdue Philistia. Out of the victory, 
Solomon got a strategic site and terrain (Gezer) for redevelopment, 
while the pharaoh could draw tribute from a cowed Philistine penta- 
polis and limit its dues. Such a scenario provides a suitably banal and 
strictly limited basis for what we find in 1 Kings. 

Direct external evidence is lacking, except in one particular. The 
years 970-960 fall squarely into the reign of Siamun, penultimate king 
of the 21st Dynasty, and its most dynamic ruler (rivalled only by Psu- 
sennes I, earlier). He alone shows any trace of militancy abroad: a 
now-fragmentary triumph-scene, from a stone building-block, with 
(as normal) the pharaoh smiting vanquished foes. Such scenes from 
temple walls and major gateways tend to occur under kings who actu¬ 
ally warred, by contrast with use of the motif abstractly in minor arts 
decor. This particular relief clearly shows a defeated foe’s hand awk¬ 
wardly grasping a clearly-engraved, crescentic, double-bladed ax, of a 
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design totally unparalleled anywhere in the ancient world then, other 
than possibly the Aegean or the Balkans. That it is Philistine cannot be 
proved outright; but it is not comparable with anything from Nubia, 
Libya, Canaan, Syria, Mesopotamia or Anatolia proper. 

Thus, by its date and a unique detail, this piece may fairly serve as 
possible indirect evidence for the political scenario presented above. 
Attempts to misread the weapon as handcuffs, shield, halter, etc., are 
nonsense, and can be totally dismissed on the data available for such 
items. 13 It was known usage to provide an incoming foreign lady with 
her own villa or palace-apartments, as Ramesses II did, long before 
Solomon. Failure to mention the personal names of such ladies was 
(alas!) also quite usual, again as with Ramesses II. Egyptian royal mar¬ 
riages of kings’ daughters to commoners and to foreign rulers (as with 
Hadad of Edom, and Solomon of Israel) were perfectly well acceptable 
within the period ca. 1070-670 BCE, by contrast with the high New 
Kingdom three centuries before (rebuffed by Amenophis III - but 
acceptable to his own granddaughter Ankhes-en-amun, Tutankha- 
mun’s widow, who offered her hand to a Hittite prince!), and with the 
26th Dynasty (664-525). So there is no problem here. 14 

3.3. Jeroboam flees into Egypt from Solomon (1 Kgs 11:40; 12:2) 

Threatened with death by Solomon (and like many others before and 
after him), the young overseer Jeroboam found refuge in Egypt. But at 
that moment in time, his royal host was no longer a 21st-Dynasty ruler 
but Shishak (better, Shushaq), the redoubtable Shoshenq I, founder 
of the Libyan 22nd Dynasty. As Shoshenq I came to power in ca. 945 
BCE, Jeroboam’s arrival could not precede that year, but could be 
later, within the 15 years down to Solomon’s death ca. 931/930 BCE. 
Shoshenq evidently viewed Jeroboam as his own nominee, to seize 


13 See further discussion and references in Kitchen, “Egyptian Interventions in the 
Levant in Iron Age II,” 113-132, see 118-119; plus K. A. Kitchen, On the Reliability 
of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003) 107-110 with new drawing of 
the Siamun scene, p. 618, pi. XVI, Fig. 18. 

14 For fuller data on these matters, see Kitchen, “Egyptian Interventions in the 
Levant in Iron Age II,” 113-132, see 119-120; Kitchen, On the Reliability of the Old 
Testament , 110-122; list of non-royal/non Eg. marriages, Kitchen, The Third Interme¬ 
diate Period in Egypt, table 12, 594 with 479. For Solomon’s involvement with Que 
and Musri (1 Kgs 10:28-29), see elsewhere in this volume. 
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power in Israel in opposition to Rehoboam of Judah, opening the way 
to his own invasion soon afterwards. 15 

3.4. Shishak’s Invasion of Palestine, 5th year of Rehoboam 
(1 Kgs 14:25-26) 

It was only after almost 20 years of his own reign that Shoshenq I 
acted in Rehoboam’s 5th year (ca. 926/925 BCE) to invade the two 
rump-kingdoms that followed Solomon. Two questions arise: why did 
he wait so long, and then finally do it? The answer to the first emerges 
from inner-Egyptian politics. Shoshenq I took over a divided king¬ 
dom, and had to establish his full authority over the south, appointing 
one of his sons (Iuput) as governor, and marrying-off some daughters 
into local ruling Theban families. This took time; and he preferred to 
break up the unitary Hebrew kingdom, before attacking its fragments. 
His attack was almost certainly twofold in intent: to bring his pro¬ 
tege Jeroboam to heel, and to loot the rumored wealth of Jerusalem in 
Judah. When sent back to Palestine, Jeroboam would do so as Shosh- 
enq’s protege and intended tribute-paying vassal; if Jeroboam made 
bold to “forget” to pay after a couple of years or so, Shoshenq (like any 
other pharaoh) would seek to reimpose his rule and his tribute. 16 


15 Cf. next section. 

16 Contrary to K. A. Wilson, The Campaign of Pharaoh Shoshenq I into Pales¬ 
tine (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), biblical non-mention of Shoshenq attack¬ 
ing Israel in 1 Kings proves nothing. It is David’s line that is the primary focus 
of attention; that of Jeroboam was not even legitimate. We cannot impose our 
modern expectations on ancient authors, whose aims differ from ours. The Egyp¬ 
tian sources are considerably more important than Wilson would like to concede. 
His understanding of Egyptian triumph-scenes and topographical lists is decid¬ 
edly defective and fatally oversimplified, especially as he missed the literary his¬ 
tory of the introductory texts in these scenes, first sketched by K. A. Kitchen and 
G. A. Gaballa, “Ramesside Varia II,” ZAS 96 (1969) 14-28, pis. II-VIII, see especially 
27-28 (unknown to Wilson). The Shoshenq list clearly contains several sets of names 
which hang together as segments of routes, regardless of whence these were derived. 
And 90% of its surviving names are original, occurring in no other list so far. In other 
words, the Shoshenq list (whatever its nature) is an original document, based on origi¬ 
nal, contemporary sources. It is embedded in the relief as a celebration of actual victory 
in a religious context. Not all lists occur with triumph-scenes, it should be stressed, 
and they are often compound compositions. As in other such lists, triumph-scenes 
and sets of war-scenes, the Egyptian rulers chose to draw upon historical events and 
sources to illustrate their triumphs for the gods, not (e.g.) upon fantasy-names. The 
Shoshenq-list is no different in this respect. Its name-list segments were chosen out of 
the campaign day-books and allied itinerary-records, because these were appropriate; 
and nobody should treat them as one continuous whole - most major lists were never 
constructed thus. And such segments did not need (for ritual purposes) to occur in a 
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3.5. Hoshea and So, King of Egypt (2 Kgs 17:4) 

After Rehoboam’s day (ca. 925) some 200 years elapse before the next 
major mention of Egyptian intervention. Biblically, we have only the 
“kings of the Hittites and the Egyptians” in 1 Kgs 7:6. 17 Major changes 
occurred in this time. Thus, in 853, the local kings of the Levant des¬ 
perately fought Shalmaneser III of Assyria to a standstill at the Battle 
of Qarqar, including (as he says) Ahab of Israel - and a contingent 


“logical” order, in any such list. The use of flying columns is seen in the Beth-Shean 
stelae of Sethos I, for example. The badly-damaged Karnak war-report mentioning 
conflict at the Bitter Lakes is far more likely to concern intruders from the Asiatic side, 
as the army is fully involved - not just a domestic scuffle. The Megiddo stele is a clear 
claim to Egyptian suzerainty in Israel by Shoshenq I, precisely in the manner of other 
such stelae set up in Canaan and beyond by New-Kingdom kings. In the light of these 
and other facts, Wilson’s attempts to fault the Shoshenq I list historically are simply 
failed minimalism once more. The massively incomplete state of Shoshenq’s work at 
Karnak agrees clearly with the late date in his reign for the campaign and scene with 
list, in line with the Silsila stele of Year 21, leaving about Year 20 as the optimum date 
for the campaign; the introductory text over Shoshenq’s relief is unique, in its men¬ 
tion of building-works [those of Silsila; in L. K. Handy, The Age of Solomon (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997) 119-120, 124-5; K. A. Kitchen, Poetry of Ancient Egypt (Jonsered: Paul 
Astroms forlag, 1999) 433-440]. As for item 105/106 in the Shoshenq list, Wilson’s 
flat denial of the possible equivalence Dwt = D(a)w(i)d is itself invalid, being based 
on his own mistakes. First, the ring 105 does clearly read hydbi3(t), if we combine 
the fragments still on the wall with the joining bits in Berlin Museum (Cat. 2094), 
and appropriately there drawn as a whole in their official publication, see G. Roeder, 
Aegyptische Inschriften aus den koniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 2/1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1913) 207, No. 2094 (seemingly unknown to Wilson). Second, his citation of Egyptian 
t as only twice for d is misleading; J. E. Hoch Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts of the 
New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period (Princeton: University Press, 1994) 436, 
gives not two but five examples at levels 5+4; this is directly comparable, e.g., with 
Egyptian k for g, 2 at level 5, and 5 at levels 5+4; Hoch’s item No. 259 (pp. 193-4) is 
a typical example of good attestation of a rarer value. Moreover, the d/t equivalence is 
also commonly found in place-names; and back in the Middle Kingdom, in the Brook¬ 
lyn Papyrus (a Dodiahu) and on a Rio stele (another “David”!). The late date of the 
Ethiopic text is irrelevant; time and again, Hoch cites good and pertinent data from 
later Hebrew and Aramaic (plus classical Arabic!), in his discussions, passim. Third, 
at the end of Semitic loan-lexemes in Egyptian, voiced consonants were sometimes 
reduced to voiceless; a good example is hrb, “sword”, appearing in Egyptian as hrp, 
b here reducing regularly to voiceless p, see Hoch Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts 
of the New Kingdom and Tliird Intermediate Period, 233-235, No. 324. Wilson is out 
of his depth in this field, whereas the present writer has over 50 years’ experience 
therein. So, Dwt = David is still a legitimate and probable suggestion, especially in a 
Negev context. Nothing better has so far emerged, one may note. For the data both 
Egyptian and biblical on Shoshenq I’s campaign, my overall assessment given some 
time ago still remains the best correlation; Kitchen, The Tlrird Intermediate Period in 
Egypt, 294-300, 575-6; cf. Kitchen, “Egyptian Interventions in the Levant in Iron Age 
II,” 113-132, see 121-125. 

17 For this, see elsewhere in this volume. 
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from Musri, the Assyrian term for Egypt. This came under Osorkon 
II, and, significantly, part of an alabaster presentation-vessel in his 
name was found in the Omride palace at Samaria, a possible hint of 
pre-Qarqar diplomacy; it must not be confused with trade-products, 
which used pottery amphorae, not inscribed alabasters. But later still, 
Shalmaneser recorded gifts (“tribute”) from Musri of African fauna 
(Black Obelisk) - so by then, the Egyptian kings no longer warred but 
bought off Assyria with presents. During the late 9th and throughout 
the 8th century, Libyan Egypt quietly broke up into rival kingships 
(22nd, 23rd and then 24th Dynasties) and into local, 18 and no Libyan 
pharaohs risked major war any more. Thus, Hoshea’s envoys to “So” 
in 725 received no help - only stony silence. The 22nd-Dynasty king 
then was Osorkon IV, attested from at least ca. 728 BC down to 716 
BC, hence clearly contemporary with Hoshea. Historically or philo- 
logically, “So” is not the town of Sais, a political backwater then, but an 
abbreviation for Osorkon. Such abbreviations are attested - e.g., Shosh 
for Shoshenq, Hophra for Wahibre, etc. Tanis (Zoan) his capital was 
still splendid; but (O)so(rkon IV) reigned only up the East-Delta Nile 
to Heliopolis and Memphis (about 90 miles), and over little else in 
practice. However, he was the Egyptian ruler closest to the Sinai coast- 
road and so to Canaan. 19 

3.6. Hezekiah, Taharqa and Sennacherib (2 Kgs 19:9) 

The year 701 BCE was crucial for Assyria and the Levantine kingdoms 
alike. The death of Sargon II in battle in 705 left Sennacherib with the 
task of re-stabilizing his empire under threat of nascent rebellions on 
several fronts, which took him four years until he could march west. 
During that time, several Levant kingdoms made rebellious alliance, 
including Hezekiah of Judah. To bolster up their resources, they called 
upon the southern power of Egypt-plus-Kush, ruled by one member of 
the new Kushite (Nubian) 25th Dynasty in Egypt as ‘pharaoh’, plus his 
related deputy in the far south to rule Kush. In 2 Kgs 18:21, the Assyr¬ 
ians scorn the illusory power of “Pharaoh, king of Egypt”, while later 
in these narratives, Sennacherib again threatens Jerusalem (verbally), 


18 For all the main details, see Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt. 

19 On So, see discussions and data in Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in 
Egypt , 372-375, 551-552, 583, and latterly pp. xxxiv-xxxix; also Kitchen, “Egyptian 
Interventions in the Levant in Iron Age II,” 113-132, see 125-127. 
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at the approach of “Tirhakah, King of Kush” (2 Kgs 19:9). Until very 
recently, virtually all modern commentators have equated the pharaoh 
of 18:21 with Tirhakah of 19:9, as if he were in fact ruler of Egypt, 
and thereby created artificial problems for themselves. It is certain 
that Tirhakah (= Egypto-Nubian Taharqa) was not king of Egypt in 
701 BCE; his accession as sole king of Egypt, succeeding Shebitku, 
occurred in 690, a decade later, and he reigned an attested 26 years 
until just before the 26th Dynasty proper of Psamtek I from 664 BCE. 
However, two factors operate here, one long available, one very recent. 
The first is that the present narrative as preserved in 2 Kings (plus its 
parallel in Isa 37:38) does not predate 681 BCE, coming down to Sen¬ 
nacherib’s death (19:37), almost a whole decade after Taharqa’s acces¬ 
sion to full kingship. Therefore, as pointed out long since, the writers 
in Kings at that point are merely identifying Taharqa by his current 
title, long post-eventum - a universal ancient and modern practice in 
such cases, and actually practised by Taharqa himself on Kawa stele 
IV. So, all the old nonsenses about anachronisms here are ruled out 
of order. The second is the evidence of the Tang-i-Var text of Sargon 
II of 706 BCE at latest. This mentions Shapataka “king” (sharru) of 
Meluhha, i.e. of Nubia/Kush. Typically, this reference has been mis¬ 
construed as making Shebitku (Shapataka) king of Egypt in that year, 20 
despite the facts (i) that he is here king of Nubia, not Egypt, and (ii) 
that Assyrian kings could entitle any ruler sharru, regardless of their 
true rank (as did Ashurbanipal), a sloppy and misleading procedure. 21 
Thus, in 706 Shapataka (Shebitku) was actually ruler of Nubia under 
Shabako, king of Egypt (715-702). This explains the usage in Kings: 
in 701, correspondingly, Taharqa was ruler of Nubia (Kush), under 
Shebitku king of Egypt (702-690) - the real ‘pharaoh’ of 2 Kgs 18:21! 
Thus, the biblical text applies the correct geographic title to Taharqa 
for 701, just as does the inscription of Sargon II for Shebitku in 706; 
once this is understood, the artificial ‘problems’ disappear, while des¬ 
perate and unnecessary expedients such as inventing an imaginary 
second Palestinian campaign for Sennacherib can be dispensed with. 


20 D. Kahn, “The Inscription of Sargon II at Tang-i Var and the Chronology of 
Dynasty 25,” Orientalia NS 70 (2001) 1-18. 

21 Cf. K. A. Kitchen, “The Historical Chronology of Ancient Egypt, A Current 
Assessment,” in M. Bietak (ed.). The Synchronisation of Civilisations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean in the Second Millennium B.C. (Vienna: Austrian Academy, 2000) 
39-52, see 50-51. 
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The course of the campaign of 701 can be followed on the ground very 
clearly. 22 After 701, within his own reign (690-664), Taharqa is not 
known ever to have warred outside Egypt in the Levant, but simply 
resisted the Assyrian invasions of 674 onwards - and that is known 
to us exclusively from Mesopotamian sources. A large stele at Karnak 
in Thebes mentions timber from Lebanon. 23 However, such shipments 
tend to be trade, not war-booty; and while the attribution of the stele 
to Taharqa is feasible, it is not proven; mention of flooding as well fits 
(e.g.) Osorkon III as Taharqa, and high floods could have occurred 
under other kings. 

3.7. Necho II and the End of the Judean Kingdom 
(2 Kgs 23:29-36; 24:7; 25:26) 

In the declining days of Assyria, Necho II of Egypt gave it his support 
against the rising powers of Nabopolassar of Babylon and the Medes. 
In 609, Josiah of Judah lost his life in trying to stop Necho’s advance 
north; which brought Egyptian interference in the Judean succes¬ 
sion, as Necho substituted Eliakim/Jehoiakim for Jehoahaz whom he 
dethroned and took captive to Egypt. Typically, our sole sources for 
this overall period are Mesopotamian and biblical. No Egyptian text 
mentioning any of Necho II’s wars has yet been recovered. This fact 
takes us back to the beginning of this study - the 26th Dynasty was a 
northern regime, and any such monuments would have been located 
principally in Memphis, Sais and possibly Tanis - all devastated sites, 
archaeologically speaking. 


22 Cf. the overall study by W. R. Gallagher, Sennacherib’s Campaign to Judah, New 
Studies (Leiden: Brill, 1999); and the maps given by Kitchen, The Third Intermediate 
Period in Egypt, 384, fig. 6; or in Kitchen, On the Reliability of the Old Testament, 
611, pi. IX, fig. 9. 

23 D. B. Redford, “Taharqa in Western Asia and Libya,” in Eretz-Israel 24 (1993) 
188*—191*. 
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1. Timescale 

The narratives of 1-2 Kings have little to say about Arabia, except for 
the visit of the queen of Sheba to Solomon, and his having traded with 
all the kings of Arabia. 

2. Scope of Ancient Arabian Documentary Sources 

From Southern Arabia (especially Yemen), but also extending up to 
Al-Ula in NW Arabia, and over to the Gulf region, we have about 
6,000 inscriptions of all kinds in the Old-South-Arabian monumental 
alphabet (29 letters), with local equivalents in the NW (Taymanite, 
Lihyanite, etc.) A vast number are graffiti on stone surfaces. But from 
Yemen and environs, we have Sabean royal and private inscriptions 
from probably the 10th (certainly the 9th) c. BCE all the way down to 
their Himyarite successors into the 6th c. CE. Alongside Saba (biblical 
Sheba), the kingdoms of Qataban (with Ausan), Hadhramaut (now 
Dhofar) and Main (and its preceding Madhabian city-states), have left 
their quotient of similar texts in terms of monumental texts and graf¬ 
fiti in Qatabanian, Hadhramautic and Madhabian/Minean respectively. 
To these may be added semi-cursive/cursive administrative texts and 
letters on palm-stalks (4th c. BCE onwards). 1 


1 For an inventory/bibliography of most of these texts, see K. A. Kitchen, Docu¬ 
mentation for Ancient Arabia. 1: Chronological Framework and Historical Sources (The 
World of Ancient Arabia, 1: Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1994) and K. A. 
Kitchen, Documentation for Ancient Arabia , II (Liverpool: University Press, 2000) 
which includes updates on king-lists and dated monuments from Vol. I, plus a palaeo¬ 
graphy. In northern Arabia going up into Transjordan and Syria, besides Nabatean 
texts, several thousand Safaitic graffiti exist, but these are all too late for our period. 
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3. The Hebrew Nonarchy and Arabia 

3.1. The Queen of Sheba (1 Kgs 10:1-13) 

In brief, with one exception, we have no explicit evidence at all for any 
South-Arabian queens in 15 centuries of documentation so far! The sole 
exception is Queen Halik-malik, ca. 225 CE, and then only because her 
brother (a king of Saba) kidnapped her back from her erring husband 
(a king of Hadhramaut). The numerous dynastic successions in South¬ 
ern Arabia prove that royal women must have existed to provide kings 
with sons; and we have Assyrian mentions of no less than four execu¬ 
tive queens in NW Arabia within ca. 750-690 BCE. So, such ladies did 
exist. The Solomonic queen of Saba should be regarded as the consort 
of a ruling mukarrib (paramount ruler) of Saba who gave her execu¬ 
tive power to bargain with Solomon on trade matters - with Ophir 
adjoining Havilah (a Hawlan) in Western Arabia the Hiram-Solomon 
activities in 1 Kgs 9:26-28; 10:11 threatened to cut the camel-borne 
incense-route from Saba through that zone up to the Levant. There is 
no rational reason to dismiss her reality; all the wild legends date from 
over 1,000 years later and are thus irrelevant. Her husband might in 
principle have been any one of four rulers from Yadail Yanuf to Yadail 
Bayyin I (ca. 990-925 BCE). 2 

3.2. Other Arabians (1 Kgs 10:15) 

“All the Arabian kings” is wide but not informative. Before 700 
BCE (except for Saba/Sheba), our explicit sources are extremely few. 
Archaeologically, Qurayya in NW Arabia had a brief burst of settled 
culture in the 13th-12th centuries BCE (interacting with Ramesside 
Egypt at Timna in NE Sinai). Then our sources fail until Gindibu the 
Arabian joined in against Shalmaneser III at Qarqar in 853. Between 
the Qurayyans and Gindibu new groups and their chiefs perhaps arose 
at least in Al-Ula (the future Dedan). Far away eastwards, Dilmun in 
Eastern Arabia and Bahrain was an important entity from the mid-3rd 
millennium BCE, down to ca. 1425 BCE, when Kassites ruled. After 
them, ca. 1150-720, nothing is known until Uperi in ca. 720-706 BCE; 


2 For other aspects and references, see K. A. Kitchen, On the Reliability of the 
Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003) 116-120; L. K. Handy, The Age of 
Solomon (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 133-147. 
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but archaeologically, Dilmun of that period would have had rulers. In 
Magan/Qade, likewise, a textual gap exists from ca. 2030 BCE down to 
650 BCE, although we do have archaeology. With any of these places, 
a Solomon could, in principle, have traded. 




PART FIVE 

DETAILED ISSUES OF KINGS 




“THE PROPHETS” - REFERENCES TO GENERIC 
PROPHETS AND THEIR ROLE IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE IMAGE OF THE “PROPHETS OF OLD” WITHIN 
THE POSTMONARCHIC READERSHIP(S) OF THE 
BOOKS OF KINGS* 

Ehud Ben Zvi 
University of Alberta 

1. Generic Prophets and Research Approaches 

This article is a contribution to the understanding of the general image/s 
(hereafter, image) of the prophets of old - to be distinguished from 
that of particular prophets associated with the monarchic period (e.g., 
Elijah, Isaiah) - which the Book of Kings as a whole most likely evoked 
among its intended and primary readership. This image was shaped and 
communicated through the reading and rereading of the book by its 
ancient readers. It is reasonable to assume also that it reflected in some 
way ideological positions that existed within the discourse/s of the post- 
monarchic literati who composed the Book of Kings and for whom the 
book was composed. 

To be sure, the world of knowledge of authorship and target read¬ 
ership included already concepts of prophet and prophecy, and par¬ 
ticular stories about individual prophets who lived in the monarchic 
period - which is the only one dealt with in the book. In other words, 
there were clear limits to the malleability of images of prophets and by 
extension, prophecy that the book may advance. This being so, shifts 
of focus and comments on existing images of prophecy demand much 
attention. 

As one approaches the way in which the categories of prophets and 
prophecy were construed and communicated by the book, more than 
one path of research is available. One approach is basically inductive. In 
other words, first one is to study the characterization of each individual 


* This essay was first published, under the same title, in ZAW 116 (2004), 555-67. 
I wish to express my thanks to Walter de Gruyter GmbH & Co. KG for granting 
permission to reprint this article in this special volume devoted to the books of Kings. 
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that the book presents as a prophet, and then one is to find which 
elements of these particular instances seem to speak to and implicitly 
construct the whole, that is, the category of prophet, and indirectly of 
prophecy, as relevant to Israel’s monarchic past. 

There is much to say in favor of this approach, but also some systemic 
problems are clear. To begin with, whatever we construe as a basic com¬ 
mon denominator that may serve to characterize prophets as a whole 
through our selection of certain attributes for inclusion and exclusion, 
remains our reconstruction of the category, rather than an explicit con¬ 
struction of the category “prophet” that is explicitly written in the book 
and unequivocally communicated to its readership. 

Second, although we are dealing with Israel’s prophets of the 
monarchic past, the book itself associates them with different peri¬ 
ods, locations, behaviors, and includes a variety of “true” and “false” 
prophets, and even prophets of gods other than Yhwh. This being the 
case, it seems that the ancient readers of the book were not asked to 
place all those characterized as prophets in a single, indiscriminate cat¬ 
egory, nor to imagine a basically temporally uniform monarchic past. 
Thus if one sets a single and clear category within which all instances of 
references to prophets are taken into account, one is losing much of the 
message of the book. 

Of course, one may decide to select for the study some individuals 
characterized as prophets and disregard others on the basis of a clear set 
of criteria that one considers relevant to the construction and communi¬ 
cation of a general image of the former prophets of Israel to the primary 
readership of the book. For instance, one may exclude “false” prophets 
or prophets of deities other than Yhwh. But even a good selection of 
particular prophets and periods carries some methodological problems, 
and particularly so if one is interested in the main in the particular twist 
to common images of prophets and prophecy that the Book of Kings as 
a whole is conveying to its readership. 

To begin with, the world of knowledge of the authorship and the 
intended and primary readerships of the book of Kings included 
some “facts” about the past that were agreed upon among these lite¬ 
rati concerning highly individualized prophets or groups of prophets 
(D , 'N , '3Jn ■’Jl) of the past (see 2 Kgs 2-6). Undoubtedly these agreed 
facts reflected and somewhat shaped an implied construction of the cat¬ 
egory of “Israel’s former prophets” among these literati and those who 
accepted their discourses. But the strongly and irreducible individual 
character of each of these facts combined with their limited malleability 
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within the range of acceptable (hi)storical narratives not only tempered 
the ability of these accounts to fully construe and communicate the most 
common mental images that the general category of “former prophets 
of Israel” were supposed to evoke within the discourses of the intended 
and primary readerships of the Book of Kings, but also reinforced an 
awareness that such is the situation among the readers. 

Moreover, it cannot be overemphasized that the book of Kings not 
only tends to deal with highly individualized characters and situations 
but also conveys a sense of substantial regional and temporal differ¬ 
entiations in Israel’s past, even in the area of prophets. To illustrate, a 
prophetic character plays an important role in the Solomonic coup in 
1 Kgs 1, and individual prophetic personages play an important role in 
the narratives of the northern kingdom until the fall of the Omrides. 1 
But aside from Isaiah, very few individual prophetic characters appear 
in the historical narrative after the death of Elisha - which the book 
places in the reign of Jehoash of Israel (see 2 Kgs 13:14-20). 2 Similarly, 
the social group of □‘’tfun "'ll is prominent in Elisha’s time, 3 but not 
in Josianic times, for instance. The presence of temporal differentia¬ 
tion is evident also as one turns to the collection of books we call the 
deuteronomistic history. In this collection important messages are con¬ 
veyed to the readership by at times dramatic fluctuations in frequency 
of reported people called One may notice, for instance, that such 
individuals play no role in the Book of Joshua and rarely in the Book of 
Judges (Judg 6:8—10). 4 Polity differentiation is also present in the Book 


1 Nathan (1 Kgs 1 , passim); Ahijah (1 Kgs 11:29; 14:2.18); Shemaiah, the man of God 
(1 Kgs 12:22); the “man of God” who prophesied against Jeroboam’s altar and the old 
prophet from Bethel (1 Kgs 13:1-32; and see 2 Kgs 23:15-18); Jehu son of Hanani (1 Kgs 
16:7, 12); Elijah (1 Kgs 18:36, passim), the several unnamed prophets who interacted 
with Ahab during his successful campaign against Aram (see 1 Kgs 20:13-22; 20:28; 35- 
40); Elisha (passim); and the young prophet who prophesied to Jehu (2 Kgs 9:4-10). 

2 In fact, only two: Jonah the prophet from Gath-hepher (2 Kgs 14:25) and Huldah 
(2 Kgs 22:14). 

3 Even within a particular time in Elisha’s days; for instance, they are not mentioned 
in the pericope relating his death (2 Kgs 13:14-20). 

4 There is a reference to an unnamed N’U 127’R (“prophetman”) in Jud 6:8-10. 
Deborah is HN’m (“prophetwoman”) in Jud 4:4. The DYI^Ni! in Judg 13 is 
not a real “prophet”. In fact, the lack of prophets in the Book of Judges seemed to have 
required the appearance and prominent presence in the book of characters other than 
prophets such as judges and Yhwh’s messengers, who at times became a functional 
alternative to the “missing” prophets whose roles they fulfilled, at least partially, in the 
narrative. On these matters, cf. the paper by C. Levin, “Prophecy in the Book of Judges,” 
presented at the 2002 meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature that took place in 
Toronto, November 23-26, 2002. 
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of Kings, with most of the references to prophetic activities pointing 
either to the Solomonic kingdom and its immediate aftermath or to the 
northern kingdom of Israel; whereas such activities are rarely reported 
within the kingdom of Judah, except again for the case of Isaiah. 5 

To be sure, despite all these concerns, there is much value in the re¬ 
search of the most basic connected (as opposed to isolated) properties 6 
shared by all those who were presented in the book as claiming rightly 
or wrongly to be in some sort of communication with the divine and 
who did not fall in other categories within the book (e.g., those who 
were involved in divination, augury, sorcery and the like; and see the 
case of Manasseh who is certainly not considered a prophet at all; see 2 
Kgs 21:6, cf. 2 Kgs 17:17). 

Yet different approaches may be considered and mainly so if the fo¬ 
cus of the study is the particular twist to common images of prophets 
and prophecy that the Book of Kings as a whole conveyed to its intend¬ 
ed and primary readership. I propose to focus here on the study of the 
explicit references in the book to □'KTlJn (the prophets) in the plural, 
and in particular to anonymous, generic and generalizing references to 
“the prophets” rather than on particular reports about or characteriza¬ 
tions of highly individualized prophets, whether named or unnamed. 7 
Of course, even a reference to “the prophets” may be temporally and 
polity dependent, and may actually mean, “the prophets of Josiah’s time 
and even at a particular moment in his reign” (see 2 Kgs 24:2-3). In 
such cases, the focus would be only on general and especially “connec¬ 
tive properties” (that is, properties that are connected to many other 
properties that characterize the group as a whole). 


5 This situation is recognized and corrected in the Book of Chronicles. The excep¬ 
tional case of Isaiah may be explained in terms of the centrality of the reported deliver¬ 
ance of Judah in the days of Hezekiah. 

6 That is properties that are connected to other properties associated with the domain 
under discussion, as opposed to isolated properties. For instance, “ability to think” is 
a property connected with many other attributes of human beings, but being “bald” is 
not. On connected properties see Y. Shen, “Metaphorical Comparisons and Principles 
of Categorization,” in G. Rusch (ed.), Empirical Approaches to Literature. Proceedings of 
the 4th. International Conference of Empirical Study of Literature. IGEL Budapest, 1994 
(Siegen: LUMIS) 325-32. 

7 Needless to state, later tradition may try to name the unnamed and as a result to 
individualize them. Thus, for instance, “his servants, the prophets” in 2 Kgs 21:10 be¬ 
comes a reference to Joel, Nahum and Habakkuk in Radak (following Seder Olam Rab- 
bah 20), and to Nahum and Habakkuk for R. Qara and Rashi. Yet this is not what the 
Book of Kings is communicating to its intended and primary readership. 
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One of the obvious benefits of this approach is that it avoids the par¬ 
ticularities associated with each prophet. Another is that it deals directly 
with textually inscribed constructions of the general and generalizing 
category of “the prophets,” and to be more precise from the viewpoint 
of the readership, “Israel’s prophets of the old and classical monarchic 
period.” Moreover, since the text was successful, one has to assume that 
its main claims were accepted as reliable by the primary readership. This 
approach therefore, has at least the potential to allow us to get closer to 
an understanding of what the general social memory associated with 
the concept of “the prophets of monarchic period,” of what their image 
as a group tended to evoke in the intended and primary readerships 
of the book of the Book of Kings, for instance, as opposed to what the 
terms, Elijah or Isaiah, for instance, evoked among them. 

2. The Data 

Not surprisingly given the role of individualized characters in the his¬ 
toriographical narrative of Kings, there are relatively few references to 
groups of anonymous prophets and moreover, most of them do not 
explicitly point at generic prophets, that is, to prophets as members 
of a quasi-essential category that is not strongly bound to a narrow 
set of circumstances that existed in the past. 8 In fact, numerically, the 
vast majority of the instances of term or related forms such 

as HIT “WU, D'N'Un N2, appears in connection with accounts about 
Northern Israel during the Omride period (see 1 Kgs 18:4, 13, 19, 22, 
25, 40; 19:1, 10, 14; 20:35, 41; 22:6, 10, 12, 22-23; 2 Kgs 2:3, 5, 7, 15; 
3:13; 4:1, 38; 5:22; 6:1; 9:1, 7). There is no doubt that these references 
are temporally and geographically bound within the world of Kings. 
Yet, it is also clear that leaving aside the particularities of each case and 
those of the traditions of Elijah and Elisha in itself, they still evoke in 


8 Many, if not all of the texts that will be discussed below are often characterized as 
late additions to a forerunner of the Book of Kings, and tend to be associated with the 
so-called “exilic” or “post-exilic” periods. I agree that these texts are later than 586 BCE 
and, accordingly, so is the Book of Kings as a whole. Since this is a study of the construc¬ 
tion of the concepts of prophet and prophecy in the Book of Kings and not of any pos¬ 
sible forerunner of the book, and since the intended readership of the book was asked 
to read it in a way that was not informed by any contemporary proposal concerning the 
process that eventually led to the book, considerations about the “secondary” character 
of these units - though interesting for those attempting to reconstruct the intellectual 
discourse of the late monarchic period - have no bearing on the present discussion. 
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their rereaders as a whole an image of the true prophets of Yhwh as a 
minority group that is bound together by faithfulness to Yhwh and that 
is the object of oppression and persecution by a sinful leadership (see 
already 1 Kgs 18:4). In other words, we have an association between 
prophets and martyrology. Just as the northern Israelite leadership of 
the time was construed as a paradigmatic case of sinful leadership by 
the postmonarchic readership, these prophets stood paradigmatically 
for faithful servants of Yhwh (see 2 Kgs 9:7) who suffered under sinful 
worldly leaders. It is also worth noting that the text gives the rereaders 
of the book only a very partial hope. To be sure, the readers of Kings 
are informed that the regime of the evildoers eventually came to an 
end and that the blood of these prophets was avenged (e.g., 2 Kgs 9:7). 
However, these readers were also fully aware that Jehu’s revolt, even 
if initiated by Yhwh did not lead to long-lasting bliss, a point that the 
story in Kings as a whole strongly emphasizes. 

Whereas the first set of references points to an Omride Israel that 
served as a symbol and signpost for deeds that lead to extreme divine 
judgment (see also 2 Kgs 21:3,13; Mic 6:16), the next set of references to 
“the prophets” occurs in 2 Kgs 17:13-15, 22-23, within a text that deals 
with the fall of Samaria, but which from the perspective of the reader- 
ship of the book clearly points at the fall of Judah and Jerusalem (and 
see explicit reference to Judah in v. 13), 9 and involves a reflective stance 
on Israel’s past as a whole. 10 


9 From the perspective of the present text, the “they” in w. 13-14 can only refer to 
both Judah and Israel. See P. A. Viviano, “2 Kgs 17: A Rhetorical and From-Critical 
Analysis,” CBQ 49 (1987) 548-59 (551). The saliency of these verses is indicated by the 
shift towards Yhwh as the subject (ct. previous verses) in v. 13 and then to the position 
of the speaker. Cf. P. A. Viviano, “2 Kgs 17,” esp. p. 551. 

10 There has been much discussion about the redactional history of the section. For in¬ 
stance, M. Z. Brettler proposed that the original unit consisted of w 13-18a+23 - except 
for the reference to Judah in v. 13. See M. Z. Brettler, “Ideology, Flistory and Theology 
in 2 Kgs XVII 7-23,” VT 39 (1989) 268-82. In a later treatment of 2 Kgs 17, he pro¬ 
posed an original unit consisting of w. 13-18a+23+34-40 - except for the reference to 
Judah in v 13 and dated this text to period later than the reign of Manasseh, but earlier 
than 586 BCE. See, M. Z. Brettler, The Creation of History in Ancient Israel (New York: 
Routledge, 1995) 112-34. Thus, according to him, all the references to the “generic” 
prophets were originally included in that unit. In fact, he writes, “its [v 23’s] appro¬ 
priateness as a conclusion to a unit including 7-18a is suggested by the phrase *73 T3 
D’N’ai H mop which picks up a main theme of the preceding primary text, namely v 13 
D'N'run H3J? *73 T3...mrp "Tim (271). According to E. Wurthwein, 2 Kgs 17:13 be¬ 
longs to DrtN. See E. Wurthwein, Die Bucher derKonige - 1. Kon. 17-2 Kon. 25 (ATD; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984) 396-97. For a summary of studies on the 
possible redactional history and date of 2 Kgs 17, see S. L. McKenzie, The Trouble with 
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Here the prophets are characterized as a small group that called Is¬ 
rael to turn from their evil ways, that foretold the exile, 11 and as a group 
through whom the divine instruction (Torah) was sent to Israel. 12 The 
prophets are described also as aware of the entire (hi)story of Israel and 
explicitly referred to as Yhwh’s servants (17:13, 23). 13 

The next case occurs in 2 Kgs 21:10-15. Significantly, this text is 
well connected to the previously mentioned texts. Not only are Ahab 
and Samaria explicitly mentioned, but it is also well-known that the 
language of 2 Kgs 17 resonates with that of 2 Kgs 21 and that the sins of 
Manasseh are rhetorically intertwined with those of northern Israelites 


Kings. The Composition of the Book of Kings in the Deuteronomistic History (VTSup, 
42; Leiden: Brill, 1991) 140-42 and bibliography cited there. See also R. D. Nelson, The 
Double Redaction of the Deuteronomistic History (JSOTSup, 18; Sheffield: Department 
of Biblical Studies, 1981) 53-63, B. Becking, “From Apostasy to Destruction. A Josianic 
View on the Fall of Samaria (2 Kgs 17:21-23),” in M. Vervenne and J. Lust (eds.), Deute¬ 
ronomy and Deu teronomic Literature. Festschrift C. H. W. Brekelmans (Leuven: Peeters, 
1997) 279-97 and bibliography, and S. Talmon, “Polemics and Apology in Biblical 
Historiography: 2 Kgs 17:24-41,” in S. Talmon (ed.), Literary Studies in the Hebrew 
Bible. Form and Content (Jerusalem/Leiden: Magness/Brill, 1993) 134-59. In any case, 
concerning the direct relevance of these matters to the present study, see n. 8. 

11 Ideological constructions of the prophets of old included both images of announc¬ 
ing inevitable punishment and warning calls to repent. Although the two may seem to 
stand in tension, they both were complementary facets of that construction, as numer¬ 
ous instances in the prophetic books clearly point out. And, of course, see Jonah. For a 
different position, see B. Becking, “From Apostasy to Destruction. A Josianic View on 
the Fall of Samaria,” 290. 

12 The text in 2 Kgs 17:13 is explicit in this regard, it reads TIN WIX "lUfN minn _t 7DD 

D’K'lin nay TO D3 ,! 7N "lUfNl D3TaN~ (In accordance with all the [divine] 

instruction [/Torah] that I have commanded your ancestors and that I have sent you 
through my servants, the prophets; cf. Ezra 9:10—11). The speaker in the text is, of 
course, Yhwh, the highest possible source of authority. Moreover, Yhwh’s voice is com¬ 
municated to the readers through a chain of personages who are certainly reliable from 
the perspective of the postmonarchic, intended and primary readerships of the Book of 
Kings, namely the prophets themselves and the narrator. 

13 The readers of the Book of Kings find the expression “my/his servants, the pro¬ 
phets” in 2 Kgs 9:7; 17:13, 23; 21:10; 24:2. The expression is often considered deutero¬ 
nomistic and accordingly as a marker identifying the text as belonging to a Josianic or 
later edition, or as addition to an earlier text. On the lack of relevance of these consi¬ 
derations for the present endeavor see note 8. For the inclusion of the expression “my 
servants the prophets” in “deuteronomistic phraseology,” see, for instance, M. Wein- 
feld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972) 351. 
According to G. von Rad, “the Deuteronomist’s own conception of the main element in 
the prophetic office comes to expression in 2 Kgs 17:13: Jahweh gives testimony (Tpil) 
through it, in virtue of which the prophets call for repentance and the keeping of the 
commandments” (G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy [London: SCM Press, 1953] 83). 
The expression, however, is often not associated with a single editor/author. See, for 
instance, A. F. Campbell and M. A. O’Brien, Unfolding the Deuteronomistic History. 
Origins, Upgrades, Present Text (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000). 
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described in 2 Kgs 17. 14 Needless to say, the text deals directly with 
the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. The intended and primary 
readership of the book was told in this case that D'K'lin Vliy (that 
is, “his [Yhwh’s] servants, the prophets”) were informed by Yhwh not 
only of the future destruction of Jerusalem and Judah, but also and 
most importantly from the perspective of the readers of the book, of the 
reasons for such a divine action. Significantly, it is because the prophets 
of old were informed of such matters by Yhwh directly that the readers 
and rereaders of the Book of Kings are enabled to learn about the reasons 
for the most pivotal event in their story about themselves through their 
reading of the book. An implicit chain of transmission is envisaged. It 
moves from the prophets of old to the authorship of the Book of Kings, 
to the readers. 

The next case occurs in 2 Kgs 24:2-3. Josiah is, of course and among 
many other things, the anti-Manasseh. Here the readers are asked to 
imagine the prophets of old as part of the Jerusalemite religious elite, 
alongside the priests. The text also communicates to the readers not 
only that the priests, or the king, but also the prophets were of sec¬ 
ondary importance when it comes to the status of the written words of 
the book of the covenant which fill the theological and ritual world of 
proper Israel. 15 


14 I discussed the relations between these two units elsewhere, see “The Account of 
the Reign of Manasseh in 2 Kgs 21:1-18 and the Redactional History of the Book of 
Kings,” ZAW 103 (1991) 355-74. But see also M. Z. Brettler, “Ideology,” 275-76; P. A. 
Viviano, “2 Kgs 17.” Notice the shared themes and wording between 2 Kgs 17:16-17 
and 21:5-6; also cf. 1 Kgs 21:20, 25, which serve to characterize Ahab. I also agree with 
Viviano that “2 Kgs 17 actually highlights Judah’s failings” (552) and in particular those 
of Manasseh’s days. It binds together Judah and Israel into one story of past failings that 
resulted in Yhwh’s judgment against both polities, that is, against the “children of Is¬ 
rael.” These considerations reinforce the argument that the intended readership of this 
text (/reading) was postmonarchic. Cf., among others, R. D. Nelson, The Double Re¬ 
daction of the Deuteronomistic History (JSOTSup, 18; Sheffield: Department of Biblical 
Studies, 1981) 53-63, 85, 126-27. For the position that the reference to the Yhwh’s ser¬ 
vants, the prophets in 2 Kgs 21:13 originates with DtrP, see, for instance, E. Wurthwein, 
Die Bucher der Konige - 1. Kon. 17-2 Kon. 25, 442; but see note 5. 

15 It is worth noting that from the perspective of the postmonarchic readership of 
the Book of Kings and within a theological and ritual world that transcends a particular 
report about a past event, the role of Josiah, that is, reading the divine text is not one 
that necessitates a king (cf. Ezra-Nehemiah), even if the text lionizes Josiah for creating 
the conditions that allow, or lead to the public reading of the text. 
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The last instance relevant to our study occurs in 2 Kgs 24:2. 16 The text 
reaffirms that which the readers already know, namely that the doom 
of monarchic Judah was in accordance with Yhwh’s word to Yhwh’s 
servants, the prophets. Such a reference contributes to an ideological 
explanation of history that from the viewpoint of the readership of the 
book came to be embodied in the figure of the prophets of old who 
now become as a constant reminder that the most tragic event of their 
story about themselves was directly associated with Yhwh’s will and the 
behavior of their monarchic period ancestors. This being the case, the 
figure of the prophets of old became also a kind of warning beacon for 
the readers themselves. 

3. Conclusions from the Data 

A picture of the most common mental and ideological images that the 
general category of “former prophets of Israel in the monarchic pe¬ 
riod” evoked among the authorship and intended and primary read¬ 
erships of the Book of Kings emerges from these data. These images 
include that of: 

1. a faithful minority of servants of Yhwh who are likely to become an 
object of persecution, if the ruling leader is sinful; 

2. a group aware of Israel’s past history of misconduct that justified the 
extreme divine punishment against monarchic Israel; 

3. a group that unsuccessfully tried to bring Israel to Yhwh; 

4. a group that embodies a reminder of Israel’s history of rejecting 
Yhwh and disregarding the advise of Yhwh’s servants; and 

5. a group that is associated with the transmission of Yhwh’s teachings 
but needless to say, is secondary in importance to the latter, and which 
stood at the earliest spot in the chain of transmission of these teachings 
that leads directly to the readers and rereaders of the Book of Kings. 17 


16 There is an ongoing debate in research about the redactional history of the unit. 
For instance, according to Wiirthwein the reference to the prophets here originates 
with DtrP (E. Wurthwein, Die Bucher der Konige - 1. Kon. 17-2 Kon. 25, 469). The 
debate, however, is not relevant to the present discussion and see note 5. 

17 Since 2 Kgs 17:13 associates the teaching of Yhwh given to the ancestors (Heb. 
min) with the prophets, and the latter are explicitly referred to as Yhwh’s servants 
in this and in many of the texts discussed here (2 Kgs 9:7; 17:23; 21:10; 24:2), it bears 
notice that Moses is also described as Yhwh’s servant in the Book of Kings (2 Kgs 8:53, 
56; 18:12; 21:8). See below. Significantly, in the book of Joshua in which prophets play 
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Do these traits relate to common images of the prophets of the monar¬ 
chic period that were reflected and evoked by the prophetic books (i.e., 
the books later called, The Latter Prophets) as a whole? 

To be sure there are clear, explicit and prominent connections be¬ 
tween the images of the prophets in Kings discussed above and the 
construction of the prophets communicated by the phrase “his/my ser¬ 
vants, the prophets” in the Book of Jeremiah. As R. Nelson wrote, “this 
expression is always linked to the idea that Yahweh has sent warning 
to the people which they ignored: Jer 7:25; 25:4; 26:9; 35:15; 44:4” 18 and 
cf. also Zech 1:3-6; and outside the prophetic see also 2 Chr 36:15-16. 
Likewise, one may easily relate the image of Yhwh acting according to 
that which Yhwh told the prophets already (e.g., 2 Kgs 24:2) in texts 
such as Am 3:7. 

Much more important, however, is the ubiquitous presence and cen¬ 
trality of the traits mentioned above in the implied characterization of 
the prophets of old communicated by the prophetic books to their an¬ 
cient readerships. Certainly, these prophets of old were conceived as 
being on the minority, as those who knew of Israel’s (sinful) history, 
who warned people of a justified impending doom though failed to pre¬ 
empt it, as those who transmitted Yhwh’s teaching/word and as those 
who stood at the first stages of a transmission chain that through the 
mediation of the writers of the prophetic books eventually brought di¬ 
vine teachings to the intended and primary readership of the books the 
literati write, read, and read to others. It is not surprising therefore that 
some of these prophets of old are compared in more than one way with 


no role; Moses is consistently and repeatedly referred to as Yhwh’s servant (Josh 1:1,2, 
7, 13, 15; 8:31, 33; 11:12; 9:24; 11:12, 15; 12:6; 13:8; 14:7; 18:7; 22:2, 4, 5; cf. Deut 34:5 
and Exod 14:31; Num 12:7, 8). Within the world of this book, “the prophets” do not 
succeed Moses, but Joshua who is explicitly referred to as Yhwh’s servant in 24:29 and 
see also Jud 2:8. Within the Book of Kings itself some named prophets are characterized 
as ‘Yhwh’s servant.’ See 1 Kgs 14:18 (Ahijah); 15:29 (Ahijah); 18:36 (Elijah); 2 Kgs 9:36 
(Elijah); 10:10 (Elijah); 2 Kgs 14:25 (Jonah), though to he sure, not only prophets are 
characterized so (see, for instance, 1 Kgs 3:6; 8:66; 11:13). On the combination of (quasi) 
royal/leadership and prophetic attributes in one person, see the case of Samuel. In fact, 
figure of Samuel even adds priesthood to the list of combined attributes. A discussion 
of the importance of his figure and its implications for the study of the ideological dis¬ 
courses of postmonarchic communities is beyond the scope of this paper. But see A. G. 
Auld, “From King to Prophet in Samuel and Kings,” in J. C. de Moor (ed.), The Elusive 
Prophet. The Prophet as a Historical Person, Literary Character and Anonymous Artist 
(OtSt, XLV, Leiden: Brill, 2001) 31-44. 

18 R. D. Nelson, The Double Redaction, 58. 
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Moses 19 and conversely, that Moses is construed as a prophet (see Deut 
18:15, 18; 34:10). 20 

It is worth stressing that there is also a substantial point on which 
there is no overlap between the general images of the prophet of old that 
the prophetic books reflected and communicated and those explicitly 
conveyed by the Book of Kings. In the prophetic books, the monarchic 
prophets pointed not only or even mainly at judgment and destruction, 
but also, and from the perspective of their postmonarchic readerships, 
mainly at the certainty and hope of restoration, of a future ideal resto¬ 
ration. These were books of restoration and hope, as Ben Sira clearly 
understood (49:10). 

Explicit images of, and references to, “generic” prophets conveying 
hope and ideal future are not present in the Book of Kings. Yet, the 
difference is more likely to result from genre differences and their as¬ 
sociated implications for the potential scope of the textually inscribed 
world of the Book of Kings, and of historiographical books in general, 
than to different ideological constructions of prophets and prophecy in 
monarchic times. 

It is worth noting that the main traits of the general mental and 
ideological images associated with the former prophets of Israel in the 
monarchic period discussed here closely resemble those reflected in 
and conveyed by the Book of Chronicles. They associate prophets with 
central ideological tasks such warning, teaching, knowledge (and even 
writing) of history, and foretelling the main disasters. Moreover, the 
theme of prophetic martyrology is also clearly present in Chronicles 
(see 2 Chr 16:7-10; 25:15-16; and esp. 24:20-22), 21 and so is that of 


19 See, for instance, R. Levitt Kohn, “A Prophet like Moses? Rethinking Ezekiel’s Re¬ 
lationship to the Torah,” ZAW 114 (2002) 236-54; H. McKeating, “Ezekiel the ‘Prophet 
like Moses’?,” JSOT 61 (1994) 97-109; C. R. Seitz, “The Prophet Moses and the Cano¬ 
nical Shape of Jeremiah,” ZAW 101 (1989) 3-27; R. E. Clements, “Jeremiah 1-25 and 
the Deuteronomistic History,” in A.G. Auld (ed.) Understanding Poets and Prophets. 
Essays in Honour of George W. Anderson (JSOTSup, 152, Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1993) 94-113; M. O’Kane, “Isaiah: A Prophet in the Footsteps of Moses,” JSOT 
69 (1996) 29-51. 

20 See also note 17. 

21 Chronicles, however, emphasizes the role of the prophet as interpreter of scrip¬ 
ture - an association that brings closer the roles of the imagined prophet of the past and 
those of the literati among whom one is to find the authorship and primary readership of 
the book. On the prophets in Chronicles see, for instance, Y. Amit, “The Role of Proph¬ 
ecy and Prophets in the Chronicler’s World,” M. H. Floyd & R. D. Haak (eds.), Proph¬ 
ets, Prophecy, and Prophetic Texts in Second Temple Judaism (JSOTSup, 427; London/ 
New York: T&T Clark) 80-101. W. M. Schniedewind, The Word of God in Transition. 
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Yhwh’s sending messengers, prophets again and again to Israel so it 
may turn back to Yhwh and avoid the destruction of 586 BCE (2 Chr 
36:15-16). 

It seems therefore, that within the discourses of the literati of the 
postmonarchic (and for the most part Achaemenid) period, there was a 
widely shared construction of the general concept or image of what “the 
prophets of old of the monarchic period” as a whole were about, 22 and a 
shared set of basic images and themes that were recalled as these literati 
thought or referred to these prophets. This conclusion is not fully unex¬ 
pected given that these literati were few in number at any time during 
the period and one has to assume that they interacted with each other. 
These historical circumstances are not conducive to the construction of 
fully, hermetically separate social and ideological discourses. 23 

Finally, it is worth noting that the chain of transmission mentioned 
above also linked directly the prophets to the literati who composed, 
read, reread these texts, and who read them to others in Israel. The li¬ 
terati saw themselves and construed their community also as power¬ 
less minority that may be object of persecution if sinful rulers dominate 
their world. The literati certainly saw themselves as faithful followers of 
Yhwh. As writers and readers of history they were fully aware of Israel’s 
sinful past and of the reasons for their present situation in terms of a 
divine economy. They certainly saw their role to warn their contem- 


From Prophet to Exegete in the Second Temple Period (JSOTSup, 197; Sheffield: Shef¬ 
field Academic Press, 1995); idem, “The Chronicler as Interpreter of Scripture,” in M. 
P. Graham and S. L. McKenzie (eds.) The Chronicler as Author. Studies in Text and 
Texture (JSOTSup, 263; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999) 158-80; O. Beentjes, 
“Prophets in the Book of Chronicles,” in J. C. de Moor (ed.), The Elusive Prophet. The 
Prophet as a Historical Person, Literary Character and Anonymous Artist (OtSt, XLV; 
Leiden: Brill, 2001) 45-53 and see the extensive bibliography in p. 46 n. 11. 

On martyrology, see also A. Rofe, The Prophetical Stories. The Narratives about the 
Prophets in the Hebrew Bible. Their Literary Types and History (Jerusalem: Magness 
Press, 1988) 197-213. 

22 Including the topos of prophetic martyrology, see, for instance, Neh 9:26. 

23 I discussed these matters more fully in E. Ben Zvi, “Towards and Integrative Study 
of the Production of Authoritative Books in Ancient Israel,” in D. V. Edelman and E. Ben 
Zvi (eds.), The Production of Prophecy. Constructing Prophecy and Prophets in Yehud 
(London: Equinox, 2008), 15-28, and earlier in E. Ben Zvi, “Introduction: Writings, 
Speeches, and the Prophetic Books-Setting an Agenda,” in E. Ben Zvi and M. H. Floyd 
(eds.), Writings and Speech in Israelite and Ancient Near Eastern Prophecy (Symposium, 
10, Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2000) 1-29, and cf. E. Ben Zvi, “The Urban 
Center of Jerusalem and the Development of the Literature of the Hebrew Bible,” in 
W. E. Aufrecht, N. A. Mirau and S. W. Gauley (eds.), Aspects of Urbanism in Antiquity 
(JSOTSup, 244, Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 194-209. 
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porary Israel (Yehudites) against the kind of behavior that led in the 
past to Yhwh’s severe punishment. As the literati composed or edited 
the books associated with these prophets, and as they gave life to the 
prophets’ (supposed) words through their reading of these texts, the 
self-effacing literati of the Achaemenid period construed themselves as 
embodying, as it were, the prophets of old. 24 This construction, con¬ 
versely, influenced the way in which they imagined the ideological cat¬ 
egory of “the prophets of the monarchic period.” 


24 On self-effacing literati, see my “What is New in Yehud? Some Considerations,” 
in R. Albertz and B. Becking (eds.), Yahwism After the Exile (STAR; Utrecht: Assen: 
Royal Van Gorcum, 2002) 38-42.1 discussed some of these matters in “Introduction: 
Writings, Speeches, and the Prophetic Books-Setting an Agenda.” 
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1. The Early History: Places of Worship and Priests in the 
Time Before the United Monarchy 

Knowledge about the development of the priesthood and cult in the 
2nd millennium BCE is essential background for understanding priest¬ 
hood in the books of Kings. 1 In the Late Bronze city states of Hazor, 
Lachish, Shechem, Megiddo, Succoth (Tell Deir ‘Alla), Gath-Carmel 
(Tell Abu Hawam) and Beth-shean the existence of sanctuaries has 
been archaeologically verified. 2 Besides these city sanctuaries, during 
the Late Bronze Age, there also were minor sanctuaries in Tell Musa 3 
as well as a regional place of pilgrimage in Tell Mubarak, 4 which was 
situated in a sparsely populated swampy area. During the early Iron 
Age the tradition of the Late Bronze city temples was maintained only 
in the Philistine cities, 5 while the shape of the shrines in the hill coun¬ 
try experienced extensive change. 

For the Late Bronze Age it can be assumed that at least one priest 
performed cultic duties in every city state. The sheer magnitude of 
Late Bronze temple installations necessitated staff for the care. At 
Megiddo/Tell el-Mutesellim (Stratum VIIB), for example, the area of 
the temple, its affiliated annex, and courtyard covered was just under 


1 I thank Dr. Ulrike Schorn for the translation of this paper from German to 
English. 

2 Cf. W. Zwickel, Der Tempelkult in Kanaan und Israel. Studien zur Kultgeschichte 
Palastinas von der Mittelbronzezeit bis zum Untergang Judas (FAT, 10; Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr-Siebeck 1994) 75-203. 

3 The existence of sanctuaries in smaller places is characteristic for the Middle 
Bronze Age; regarding the history of cult, Tell Musa therefore has to be assigned to 
the Middle Bronze Age. 

4 E. Stern, Excavations at Tel Mevorakh (1973-1976). Part One: From the Iron Age 
to the Roman Period (Qedem, 9; Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 1978); E. Stern, 
Excavations at Tel Mevorakh (1973-1976). Part Two: Tire Bronze Age (Qedem, 18; 
Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 1984). 

5 Cf. Zwickel, Tempelkult, 204-239. 
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0.25 ha., almost 5% of the city area! Priestly duties required special 
knowledge of sacrifice, oracles, etc. Further, the priest approached 
proximity to gods which required sanctification. Texts from Ugarit 
furnish insight into the cultic life of a Late Bronze city-state: The term 
khn(m) - mostly used in the plural form - is found almost exclusively 
in administrative texts and lists. 6 The high priest (rb khnm) is men¬ 
tioned in the colophon 7 and in the rubric of other texts 8 as well as in 
engravings on cultic axes. 9 The priesthood of Ugarit was organized in a 
“professional organization” (dr khnm), obviously presided over by the 
high priest. This priestly organization consisted of 25-30 people, but 
one has to take into consideration the existence of several temples in 
“metropolitan” Ugarit. However, for the average temple in the cities 
of Palestine one will have to postulate just a single priest. 10 Finally we 
have to refer to Jerusalem, which had been a Canaanite city-state with 
Late Bronze tradition until its capture by David. According to 2 Sam 
8:17, two priests were active during David’s reign. One of these prob¬ 
ably performed his duties at the traditional city sanctuary of Jerusalem, 
while the other took care of the tent of Yahweh in the Kidron valley. 11 
When, during the reign of Solomon, there was left only one temple, 
the newly erected temple, in Jerusalem, accordingly there was only one 
priest (2 Kgs l:26fi, 35). 

With the radical changes around 1200 BCE, most of the city-states 
declined, and along with them the city sanctuaries. In many cases 
regional cultic sanctuaries now took their place, whether as open 
shrines (hebr. bama) or as smaller temples. 

The archaeological evidence at Shechem is characteristic. While 
LB Shechem had a Migdal-temple, which continued into the 12th c. 
BCE, 12 the area was used for silos during the Iron Age. Later on, a 
granary was built there. Obviously, the central area of the city was used 


6 KTU 4.29:1; 4.36:1; 4,38:1; 4:68:72; 4.69 VI 22; 4.99:9; 4.126:6; 4.282:5; 4.357:24; 
4.410:50; 4.481:5; 4.633:4; 4.745:5; 4:761:1; 4:752:6. 

7 KTU 1.6 VI 56. 

8 KTU 2.4:1. 

9 KTU 6.6:1; 6.7:1; 6.8:1; 6.9:1; 6.10:1. 

10 On the cultic staff at Ugarit cf. particularly G. del Olmo Lete and J. Sanmartin, 
“Kultisches in den keilalphabetischen Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaftstexten aus Ugarit,” 
in M. Dietrich and I. Kottsieper (eds.), ‘Und Mose schrieb dieses Lied auf \ Studien zum 
Alten Testament und zum alten Orient (FS O. Loretz; AOAT, 250; Munster: Ugarit 
Verlag, 1998) 175-197. 

11 Cf. W. Zwickel, Der salomonische Tempel (Kulturgeschichte der antiken Welt, 83; 
Mainz: von Zabern, 1999) 18-28. 

12 Zwickel, Der Tempelkult, 83-85. 
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for economic purposes. An open sanctuary outside the city now took 
the place of the temple; it is, however, not named identically within 
the Old Testament (Gen 12:6; 33:20; 35:4; Deut 11:30; Josh 24:26, 32; 
Judg 9:6, 37), 13 and its exact location is still unknown. 14 The fact that 
even in Shechem, where the king of the Northern Kingdom would 
later be crowned, the Late Bronze temple was not maintained, makes 
it clear that the change from a temple building to an open sanctuary 
was characteristic throughout the country in this period. 

The Old Testament refers only to a few sanctuaries with solid tem¬ 
ples in premonarchic times, namely Shiloh, Nob, and one further loca¬ 
tion in the Ephraimite hill country (Judg 17f.), 15 which is not described 
clearly. Shiloh, with an area of 1.7 ha. and about 350 inhabitants was 
one of the largest sites in the hill country south of Shechem 16 in Iron 
Age I; 17 it obviously served as a trans-regional sanctuary to which 
people made pilgrimage even from afar (cf. 1 Sam 1:3). Neverthe¬ 
less, excavations so far have not proved the existence of the temple 
mentioned in the Bible (Judg 18:31; 1 Sam 1-3; Jer 7:12), where a 
priest was in duty. However, we are probably not dealing with a large 
structure here, but rather with a smaller building comparable to the 
one excavated at Tel Qiri in the western Jezreel (12th/11th c. BCE) 
within this building, deriving from the 12th/l 1th c. BCE. There were 
no cultic installations in this building, but it did yield numerous bones 
from the right front legs of sheep and goats, as well as some cultic 
artifacts. 18 It seems that in David’s time a sanctuary existed at Nob 


13 It may be assumed that there was only one single tree sanctuary, which may have 
represented the former city temple as a central place of worship for the populace of 
Shechem and the surrounding villages. 

14 Cf. the considerations of L. Wachter, “Zur Lokalisierung des sichemitischen 
Baumheiligtums,” ZDPV 103 (1987) 1-12. 

15 Methodologically it is highly dubious to treat the matter the way A. Freiherr 
von Gall did in his book Altisraelitische Kultstdtten (BZAW, 3; Giefien, 1898), where 
he tried to provide a complete list of all sanctuaries. Many of his so-called places of 
worship cannot be verified. For instance the existence of a theophoric name or of a 
reported theophany alone does not suffice to postulate a temple at a certain location. 

16 Cf. the survey in I. Finkelstein and Z. Lederman (eds.), Highlands of Many Cul¬ 
tures. The Southern Samaria Survey. Vol. II (Tel Aviv: Institute of Archaeology, 1997) 
894-896. 

17 The function of Shiloh as a central place for the whole region is verified by the 
pillared building in Area C, which is the only public building in the hill country of 
Palestine known of so far; cf. I. Finkelstein (ed.), Shiloh. The Archaeology of a Biblical 
Site (Tel Aviv: Institute of Archaeology, 1993) 385. 

18 A. Ben-Tor and Y. Portugali (eds.), Tell Qiri. A Village in the Jezreel Valley. 
Report of the Archaeological Excavations 1975-1977 (Qedem, 24; Jerusalem: The 
Hebrew University, 1987). 
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(1 Sam 21:2; 22:9, 11, 19), which was situated outside Jerusalem. It 
presumably served as a cubic center for the nomadic population of the 
area. Hence, it was not in direct competition with the city sanctuary 
of Jerusalem. The significance of that sanctuary can hardly be clarified 
without excavating the site. But it seems that along with the erection 
of the Solomonic Temple and the gradual rise of Jerusalem from a 
city-state to a functional regional center, the cult in Nob was given up 
or at least went into decline. The destruction of the site, mentioned in 
1 Sam 22:19, is confirmed by the pottery findings from Ras et-Tamim 
(grid ref. 174.133) showing that the site was settled only during the 
Iron Age I, and then again from the Persian period onwards. 19 

In addition to cubic buildings, open sanctuaries were widely used. 
These had little equipment (sacred tree, mazzebah, altar), but some¬ 
times had adjacent houses. Many of these sanctuaries had been built 
in premonarchic times and often persisted through the monarchy. 
The so-called “bull site” (Da'ret et-Tawile) in the Samarian hill-coun¬ 
try is the only such site 20 documented archaeologically; it probably 
served as a place of worship for the inhabitants of several places 2-3 
km away. 21 Due to their minimal architectural composition, sanc¬ 
tuaries of this kind often elude detection and identification. More 
frequent are references to them in the Old Testament and in the 
Mesha Stele: Atarot (Num 32:3; KAI 181:12), 22 Beersheba (Gen 21:33; 
26:23-25; 46:1; Amos 5:5; 8:14), 23 Bethel (see below), Bethlehem (e.g. 


19 U. Dinur, Jerusalem Region, Survey of Map 102 (ESI, 6; 1987/88) 63. 

20 The date of a horned altar near Shiloh must remain uncertain due to the lack of 
good ceramic data; cf. Y. Elitzur and D. Nir-Zevi, “A Rock-Hewn Altar Near Shiloh,” 
PEQ 135 (2003) 30-36. The so-called “Manoah-altar” near Zorah dates to the Byzan¬ 
tine era, most likely; cf. G. Lehmann, H. M. Niemann, and W. Zwickel, “Zora und 
Eschtaol. Ein archaologischer Oberflachensurvey im Gebiet nordlich von Bet-Sche- 
mesch,” UF 28 (1996) 343-442; W. Zwickel, “Altar oder Olpresse? Erneute Untersu- 
chung eines auffalligen Steins in Israel,” Antike Welt 31 (2000) 243-246. 

21 Cf. R. Wenning and E. Zenger, “Ein bauerliches Baal-Heiligtum im samarischen 
Gebirge aus der Zeit der Anfange Israels. Erwagungen zu dem von A. Mazar zwischen 
Dotan und Tirza entdeckten ‘Bull Site’,” ZDPV 102 (1986) 75-86, see 78f. 

22 According to the Mesha-Inscription, an V7 (“sacrificial stone, altar”) existed in 
Atarot. Yet, this is just an indication of an open sanctuary and not necessarily of a 
solid altar. 

23 The sanctuary seems to have existed through the 8th c. BCE and possibly goes 
back to a former tree sanctuary. There is only minimal knowledge about the character 
of this sanctuary, which obviously had close connections with the Northern Kingdom; 
cf. the overview in W. Zimmerli, Geschichte und Tradition von Beerscheba im Alten 
Testament (Gottingen, 1932). Since Beersheba (Bir es-Seba, not Tell es-Seba \) has not 
been excavated thoroughly so far, we cannot decide on the character of this place of 
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Judg 17:7), 24 Dan (see below), the Palm of Deborah (Judg 4:5), 25 
Ebenezer (1 Sam 7:2; cf. 4:1; 5:1), 26 Gibeah in Benjamin (1 Sam 10:5, 
13; 22:6), 27 Gibeon (2 Sam 20:8; 1 Kgs 3:4f.), 28 Gilgal (Jos 4:20; 5:9f.; 
Judg 3:19; 1 Sam 7:16; 10:8; ll:14f.; 13:8-10; 15:21; Hos 4:15; 12:12; 
Amos 4:4; 5:5), 29 Jabesh (1 Sam 31:12f.; 1 Chr 10:12), Jerusalem: High 
Places of the Satyrs (2 Kgs 23:8), 30 Jerusalem: Spring of Gihon (1 Kgs 
l:33f., 39), 31 Jerusalem: Mount of Olives (2 Sam 15:32; 1 Kgs 11:7), 32 


worship or on the reasons for its decline. Perhaps Beersheba was a border sanctuary 
(similar to Arad). Therefore, the multi-building expansion of the tree sanctuary can¬ 
not be excluded. 

24 The note about an annual sacrifice by David’s family in Bethlehem in 1 Sam 20:6 
probably (but not necessarily) refers to a high place in or around Bethlehem. 

25 Here reference is given to an open place of worship, to which people came in 
order to settle their disputes. 

26 Eben-ezer appears to have been simply a standing stone with an open sanctuary. 

27 Gibeah had its own high place with a tree sanctuary, where justice was 
administered. 

28 A rather important high place must have existed at Gibeon. It apparently lost its 
significance during the monarchy - probably at the expense of the rise of the temple 
in Jerusalem; at least there are no further remarks on Gibeon’s sanctuary, apart from 
the Chronicler’s transfer of the tabernacle to Gibeon (1 Chr 16:39; 21:29; 2 Chr 1:3; 
influenced by 1 Kgs 3:4f.). 

29 There is every reason to believe that Gilgal must have been a sanctuary with a 
more than regional significance: the new king usually was confirmed in Gilgal, Samuel 
administered justice here, and in case of war, the necessary sacrifices were made here. 
The prominent reference to Gilgal in the northern prophets Amos and Hosea shows 
that Gilgal was important until the 8th century. Nevertheless, there is not a single 
remark about a temple in Gilgal in the Old Testament. Rather, it was an open sanc¬ 
tuary with upright steles. The location of Gilgal indicates the significance of the site. 
It seems reasonable to identify the site with Ard el-Mefglr (grid ref. 194.142), 2.5 km 
east of Jericho, where Iron Age remains have been found. Therefore, Gilgal was Israel’s 
easternmost place on the road to Trans-Jordan; this is verified by 2 Sam 19:16. It 
obviously was a border sanctuary comparable to Dan or Beersheba. Even if there was 
no temple, but rather an open sanctuary, there still must have existed some houses 
distinctive for this place of pilgrimage. 

30 This must have been an open cubic installation at the gate area of Jerusalem, 
comparable to the installations that have been verified archaeologically at several other 
sites. The installation goes back to the Iron Age II, when the city area of Jerusalem 
expanded. 

31 Cf. also 2 Sam 6:17; 1 Kgs 1:50-53; 2:28-30. The tent erected at the spring of 
Gihon served as a place of worship for Yahweh in Jerusalem during the reign of David 
and the first years of Solomon. It is emphasized particularly that this sanctuary was 
a tent, which lost its significance and was finally given up with the erection of the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

32 The summit of the Mount of Olives seems to have been an open place of worship 
during David’s reign. If the Deuteronomistic remarks go back to older information 
and can be trusted, it was extended under Solomon and devoted to Chemosh and 
Milkom. The scarce reference in the texts makes it likely that this sanctuary was just a 
high place existing for the following centuries and familiar to the Deuteronomists. 
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Jerusalem: Serpent’s stone (1 Kgs 1:9), 33 Carmel (1 Kgs 18:19-40), 34 
Mamre (Gen 13:18; 18:1), 35 Manoah-altar between Zorah and Eshtaol 
(Judg 13:20), Mizpah in Gad/Gilead (Gen 31:45f.), Nebo (Num 33:47; 
KAI 181:14-18), 36 Ofra (Judg 6:11-24), 37 Peor (Num 23:28; 25:18; Josh 
15:59; 22:17; cf. Num 25:3.5; 31:16; Deut 4:3; Ps 106:28; Hos 9:10), 38 
Qeriho/Dibon (KAI 181:3), 39 Qerijot (KAI 181:13), 40 Ramah(tajim) (1 
Sam 9:19, 22, 25), 41 Shittim (Num 25:1), the Tabor Oak near Bethel 
(Judg 4:5; 1 Sam 10:3) and Zaanannim (Josh 19:33; Judg 4:11). 


33 The cult place near a spring south of Jerusalem without doubt was an open sanc¬ 
tuary; it is not mentioned later than in the Davidic time and probably lost its signi¬ 
ficance through the erection of the temple. 

34 The location of the mountain is responsible for the erection of a sanctuary on the 
Carmel, although there was hardly any settlement here in the Iron Age. Since Solomon 
had given the area of Cabul (the Acco plain) to the Phoenicians (1 Kgs 9:10-13), the 
Carmel formed a border between Israel and Phoenicia. Therefore, it is not astonis¬ 
hing to find a border sanctuary here. The narrative in 1 Kgs 18 about the quarrel on 
the exact borderline may describe the background: the Phoenicians, who intended to 
use the Carmel for a border sanctuary themselves, now claimed the former place of 
worship for Yahweh. 

35 Mamre was an open sanctuary remembered up to the time of Herod the Great. 
Since the Iron Age remains are not significant, it was probably not situated at the 
site Ramat al-Halil, where it is shown today. This place of worship somewhere in the 
Hebron area presumably lost its significance during the monarchical period or with 
the end of Judah; it was then re-introduced as a solid building by Herod in order to 
meet Judean expectations. Cf. D. Jericke, “Die Lage des alttestamentlichen Mamre,” 
in E. M. Dorrfufi and C. Maier (ed.). Am Fuji der Himmelsleiter - Gott suchen, den 
Menschen begegnen (FS P. Welten; Berlin, 1996) 93-103; W. Zwickel, “Das Heiligtum 
von Mamre,” BN 101 (2000) 27f.; A. Lichtenberger, Die Baupolitik Herodes des Grojien 
(ADPV, 26; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1999) 143-149. 

36 The Mesha Inscription mentions a sanctuary for Yahweh at Nebo, but does not 
necessarily imply a temple. Excavations at Nebo have not verified a temple so far; so 
we may assume an open place of worship there. 

37 The text, which has been reworked several times, tells about an open sanctuary 
at this site, which probably had a golden Ephod (Judg 8:24-26a, 27ab). There hardly 
was a solid sanctuary here. 

38 Baal of Peor was worshipped here. It seems to have been a main sanctuary of 
the Moabites; yet, we do not hear anything about a temple. Num 23:28f., likewise tells 
about the erection of altars, but not of a solid building. 

39 The text expressly speaks about a bamah and not about a solid sanctuary. 
M. Gleis, Die Bamah (BZAW, 251; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1997) 252, thinks 
that the term stands for a “royal sanctuary”. This is not in the least convincing. 

40 The text does not report the exact shape of the installation, where the Moabite 
deity Chemosh was worshipped - it was probably a high place. 

41 Although the place of worship in Ramah is called a bamah (v. 19), it nevertheless 
includes solid buildings (v. 22), and even has a cook among its staff. This high place 
should be identified with Ras et-Tahune, a site 1 km away from the town of Ramah 
(Hirbet Raddana, in the modern city of Ramallah). The sanctuary presumably lost its 
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The rituals at these open sanctuaries must have differed significantly 
from those at Late Bronze city temples. The offerings and presents typ¬ 
ical of the Late Bronze age, which were deposited at the shrine, became 
less important due to the lack of appropriate installations. Sacrificial 
offerings probably were reduced considerably, since members of the 
cult no longer lived in the immediate neighborhood but at a distance 
from the place of worship. 


2. Priests at Premonarchic Sanctuaries 

The cult at the few temples and high places required certain super¬ 
vision and needed to be looked after appropriately, but possibly not 
on a full-time basis. Samuel is a figure especially apt for the charac¬ 
terization of persons performing cultic duties. Although he is never 
called a priest - perhaps for good reasons, since he did not perform 
at a particular sanctuary - he certainly had sacrificial duties (1 Sam 
2:18; 7:9f.; 9:13; 10:8; 13:8-15; 16:2ff). 1 Sam 7:9fi, 9:13, and 13:8-15, 
at least, represent pre-deuteronomistic traditions that can be accorded 
some historical reliability. According to 1 Sam 9:13 it is Samuel’s task 
to bless the sacrifice, before it may be eaten among the family and the 
invited guests. Here, Samuel is the master of the sacrifice and his bless¬ 
ing makes it a correct cultic act. The Israelites ask him to sacrifice a 
lamb as burnt offering and to beg Yahweh for his support before they 
go into battle against the Philistines (1 Sam 7:9). Here, too, Samuel’s 
presence as a person qualified for cultic purposes is necessary to make 
an appropriate sacrifice. 

1 Sam 13:8-15 shows that this orthodox cultic practice can be vio¬ 
lated, with serious consequences. Here, since war between Israel and 
the Philistines is imminent and an offering should be made before the 
war begins, Saul, facing Samuel’s delay, decides to prepare and make 
the sacrifice himself although not being appropriately legitimized. This 
misappropriation of priestly duties leads to a break-up between Samuel 
and Saul. Although the story in its present context is meant to explain 
why Saul’s kingdom did not endure and, moreover, was composed in 
intentional contrast to 1 Sam 7:7-12, it can still serve as evidence for 


significance and went into decline due to the dominance of nearby Jerusalem and the 
Jerusalem Temple. There is no reference to the sanctuary at Ramah in later texts. 
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the fact that the sacrificial act of a burnt offering requires a person 
qualified for the cult. Both the peace offering and the burnt offering, 
therefore, require the presence of qualified persons. Samuel was such 
a person. He was not active at one single sanctuary only, but was in 
charge of the whole area. 1 Sam 7:16f. outlines his field of activity as 
Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpah, and names Ramah as his domicile. The 
area circumscribed thereby is identical with the northeastern part of 
the tribal area of Benjamin according to Josh 18:11-28. In addition 
to his cubic duties Samuel had legal responsibilities. Furthermore, he 
was active as a seer, who, for pay, could offer help in an emergency 
(1 Sam 9:6-9). Samuel obviously was regarded as a person of author¬ 
ity, who would settle disputed matters. As a cultic and forensic leader 
with prophetic capabilities he toured the region and offered his ser¬ 
vices to locals. Therefore, priesthood in those days was on the one 
hand expanded, but on the other hand had lost its bond with a par¬ 
ticular sanctuary. Nevertheless, it has to be stated that the qualification 
for priestly or cultic duties did not devolve on just anyone. Chapters 
1-3 of 1 Samuel stress the appropriate qualification that Samuel had 
acquired at the shrine in Shiloh, and highlight the fact that Yahweh 
himself appointed him to this position. 

Other texts, possibly containing information from those days, unfor¬ 
tunately describe ritual duties of forensic and administrative leaders in 
less detail. Yet, it can be deduced from Judg 4:5 that Deborah set¬ 
tled quarrels among the people from under a palm-tree (named for 
her) - probably a sacred tree - between Bethel and Ramah. The same 
would be true for Saul sitting under the tamarisk of Gibeah - obviously 
likewise administering justice in disputes (1 Sam 22:6). Nevertheless, 
his right to make sacrifices is denied in 1 Sam 13:8-15. 

To what extent a priest or a person, specially qualified for cultic duties, 
was active at a rural sanctuary or to what extent he worked for a larger 
area probably depended on economic conditions. Even if such a person 
did not make a living solely from cultic duties, but also had to do some 
farming, 42 his cultic practice nevertheless had to be profitable. 


42 The priesthood in Midian makes a fine example here: according to Exod 2:16; 3:1, 
the priest owned sheep to guarantee his standard of living. According to 1 Kgs 2:26 
the Priest Abiathar even owned an estate. 
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Here, conditions presumably varied regionally and diachronically. 
Only in later times did priests depend on their profession alone for 
subsistence, and no longer owned land (cf. Deut 10:8£). 

In any case, it has to be assumed that there was only one priest for 
each sanctuary. In Shiloh, Eli obviously performed his duty as a single 
priest; only the boy Samuel was assisting him (1 Sam 1-4). Similarly, 
there was only one priest at the sanctuary of Dan (Judg 18:30). The 
situation in Nob, with 85 priests according to 1 Sam 22:11, 18, is only 
seemingly different, since the text makes it clear that Abimelech was 
the actual priest at this place. 43 

3. The Role of the Priests 

Priests did not receive their calling from god, but held a hereditary 
office, or were installed based upon a special qualification or position 
(Judg 17:7, 10). For their work they needed appropriate professional 
knowledge, which, in the Late Bronze city-states, was passed on from 
father to son. Along with the radical changes in the premonarchic 
period, it happened that a person not appropriately qualified, like 
one’s own son, could be appointed priest (cf. Judg 17:5; 1 Sam 7:1; 2 
Sam 6:3-4). The background for these changes probably was that there 
were many more sanctuaries than there had been temples in the Late 
Bronze cities - the required number of priests increased accordingly. 
It seems that the change from one deity to another at the same sanc¬ 
tuary did not necessarily present a problem for the priests. Their pro¬ 
fessional knowledge sufficed to perform ritual duties for a new deity 
(cf. Judg 18:19). 

The payment of priests at smaller temples was at least partially orga¬ 
nized by the owners of the place of worship. So the priest, Micah, 
according to Judg 17:10, receives ten shekels of silver, clothing, and 
food - a payment which far exceeds the minimal living income. Yet, 
it is probable that priests usually received part of the offerings for 


43 This text was obviously revised by a redactor and the basic layer can no longer 
be determined. The high number of priests in Nob is influenced by (post-)exilic ideas. 
The ‘city of priests’ in 1 Sam 22:19 does not correspond to the historical conditions in 
premonarchic times, but corresponds to the post-exilic era, when priests were assigned 
their own cities for living (cf. Neh 11:20; 2 Chr 31:15). 
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sacrifice (cf. 1 Sam 2:12—17; 44 Deut 18:3-5), and additionally per¬ 
haps some occasional donations from participants in the cult (2 Kgs 
12:5-8). 

Hence with regard to their income priests were dependent on the 
welfare of their sanctuary - and therefore had to take care of the main¬ 
tenance and attractiveness of their place of worship in order to maxi¬ 
mize their income. 45 Other than in Egypt (cf. Gen 47:22, 26), temples 
and other places of worship did not have their own land to rent out 
or cultivate. 

Until the time of Judah’s destruction, the duties of the priesthood 
probably changed only minimally. The care for the physical place of 
worship was a fundamental responsibility of its priest. He was respon¬ 
sible for any necessary repairs (2 Kgs 12; 22:4-7), and he had to orga¬ 
nize any necessary improvements for the temple and its installations 
(2 Kgs 16:10-16; 23:4). On top of this, he had to supervise cultic 
practice, but, strikingly, there is virtually no information about this 
in the Books of Kings. The majority of sources consulted by the Deu- 
teronomists, probably derived from the royal archives and not from 
the temple archive, so that the role of the priests is mentioned only in 
passing. 

At any rate, it was their duty to make sacrifices at the small altar 
for burning fat and bread (1 Sam 2:28; 1 Kgs 13:2; 2 Kgs 23:5, 8) and, 
later, at the altar for burnt offerings (1 Sam 2:28; 1 Kgs 16:15); the 
priests’ duties also included consulting the oracle 46 with the help of 
the Ephod 47 (Judg 17:5; 18:14-20; 1 Sam 2:28; 14:3, 18f.; 21:10; 23:6, 9; 
30:7; Hos 3:4), and instructing people in correct cultic practice (2 Kgs 


44 On this text cf. Zwickel, Raucherkult, 171-175. The text implies that Shiloh’s 
income mainly consisted of meat offerings, which then had to be sold in order to 
purchase cereals, etc. Archaeological evidence shows that the three-pointed forks, 
which were used by the priests to claim their share of the sacrifice, became larger 
over the course of time. So the priests seem to have increased their share; cf. Zwickel, 
Raucherkult, 157-161. 

45 From the viewpoint of free enterprise it was necessary to fix the income of the 
priesthood in Deut 18:3-5 along with Josiah’s reform and after the concentration of 
cult in the sanctuary in Jerusalem. This helped to prevent inflation. The contributions 
listed in this text probably have formed during a longer period of time. 

46 Cf. also 1 Sam 6:2, where Philistine priests and fortunetellers were asked for their 
advice. It is hard to say, whether their answer is due to some sort of a revelation or is 
simply professional advice. 

47 It seems to have been a priestly duty to consult the oracle with the help of the 
Ephod since the 11th century. Previously, other persons with adequate authority could 
deal with this task (cf. Judg 8:27). Unlike the Ephod, the Urim and Tummim obviously 
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17:27f.; cf. Deut 33:10; Isa 9:14; 28:9). Likewise, it was in their charge to 
move sacred implements like the Ephod or the Ark of the Covenant (1 
Kgs 8:6). 48 They alone had the sanctity essential for approaching such 
sacred implements appropriately (cf. 2 Sam 6:4, 6f.). It was apparently 
only during Solomon’s reign that the priest at the temple of Jerusalem 
was responsible for anointing the king and thereby enthroning him 
(1 Kgs 1:34, 39, 45); otherwise this was the task of the representatives 
of the people (2 Sam 2:4; 5:3; 19:11; 2 Kgs 11:12; 49 2 Kgs 23:30), or 
of people especially appointed by Yahweh in order to name an heir 
to the throne from outside the dynasty (cf. 1 Sam 9:16; 10:1 [Saul by 
Samuel]; 16:13 [David by Samuel]; 1 Kgs 19:16; 2 Kgs 9:3, 6, 12 [Jehu 
by a prophet’s disciple]). 

In Josiah’s reform, judicial duties were bestowed on the priests of 
Jerusalem (Deut 17:8-13*; 19:15-21*; 21:1—9*); 50 however, this left 
no record in the Books of Kings. The postulated instruction of King 
Jehoash through the priest Jehoiada (2 Kgs 12:3) is unlikely to be his¬ 
torical, as this verse on the one hand is deuteronomistic and on the 
other hand is based on the redactional version of 2 Kgs 11 that depicts 
Jehoiada as priest (see below). 

4. The 10th Century - A Time of Transition 

The emergence of the kingdom and therefore the formation of the ter¬ 
ritorial states Israel and Judah also meant transition for the sanctuar¬ 
ies. The Philistines probably destroyed Shiloh near the end of the 11th 
century. Likewise, in the 10th century, Nob and Gibeon lost some of 
their significance, perhaps because of the erection of the Jerusalem 
temple. The extension of state sanctuaries in Jerusalem, Bethel, and 
Dan is typical of the 10th century, when most of the local open shrines 
continued to exist. Along with the gradual formation of a territorial 


were not under the charge of priests (cf. 1 Sam 14:36-41; 28:6). Nevertheless, the 
consultation in 1 Sam 14:41 is initiated by a priest (cf. v. 36). 

48 1 Kgs 8:3, 4, 10, 11 are later additions. 

49 The present text implies that the ‘priest’ Jehoiada anointed Joash; in the basic 
text-layer members of the military do the anointing. On literary criticism cf. Chr. 
Levin, Der Sturz der Konigin Athaliah. Ein Kapitel zur Geschichte Judas im 9. Jahr- 
hundert v.Chr. (SBS, 105; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1982). More on Jehoiada, 
below. 

50 Cf. J. Chr. Gertz, Die Gerichtsorganisation Israels im deuteronomischen Gesetz 
(FRLANT, 165; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994). 
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state the national deities obtained a dominant position whereas the 
local and personal deities had to step back into second place at least 
with regard to support from the state. For the ruling dynasty of the 
territorial state the promotion of the national god was important. In 
the Northern Kingdom this was emphasized through the erection of 
state sanctuaries on the border of the country: Dan in the north at the 
border with the Arameans and Bethel in the south at the border with 
Judah. The place of worship on Mount Carmel (facing Phoenicia) as 
well as the shrine in Gilgal (facing Moab) can also be understood as 
such border sanctuaries. In the Southern Kingdom of Judah, Arad 51 
certainly was a border sanctuary, and perhaps also the shrine in Tell 
es-Seba‘, where a large horned altar stood. 

While heavy impositions of forced labor made it difficult to build 
spacious and splendid places of worship during the Iron Age I, the 
older simple traditions were maintained. Nevertheless, the village com¬ 
munities raised rather large sums for the acquisition of cubic artifacts. 
As examples, two rooms in Lachish and Megiddo may be mentioned, 
where carefully dressed pieces for cubic practice were stored to be 
used for open air worship. 52 

Archaeological findings support the textual observations. In exten¬ 
sive excavations at Iron Age sites, which can be regarded as repre¬ 
sentative, only one temple in Arad was found in Judean and Israelite 
territory. These results differ significantly from the results from the 
Late Bronze Age, where in every city-state a temple was either found 
or could be postulated. The results also contrast with the neighboring 
regions to the East (Ammon, Moab, and Edom), West (Philistia) and 
South (Edom), where several temple buildings have been discovered 
although these areas have been explored archaeologically on a smaller 
scale. 


51 The sanctuary was situated at a state fortress and therefore was financed with 
royal money. In Stratum XI (9th c. BCE) and X (first half of the 8th c. BCE) it was a 
border sanctuary facing south. Whoever was on the dangerous journey to Edom or 
Ezion-Geber, could ask his/her god for assistance on the journey at this sanctuary one 
last time. Since the sanctuary was included in a royal fortress, we will have to assume 
that the god Yahweh, who was the national god of Judah, was venerated also in Arad 
and was represented by a mazzeba. From Stratum IX (second half of the 8th c. BCE) 
the temple area of Arad obviously lost its significance. Due to the alterations in the 
whole fortress area, it seems reasonable to suggest that it was used intensively for sto¬ 
rage and trade. This shift of emphasis is the reason for the decline of the temple. 

52 Cf. Zwickel, Tempelkult , 277-280. 
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It is also remarkable that on the territory of Israel and Judah several 
places of worship at the entrance of villages have been unearthed that 
seem to correspond the bamah that can be imagined from Old Testa¬ 
ment texts. 53 

We are informed extraordinarily well about the circumstances in 
Jerusalem during the reign of David and Solomon. In David’s “list of 
the cabinet” (2 Sam 8:15-18) two priests are found. There v. 17 reads 
“Zadoq, the son of Ahitub and Abimelech, the son of Abiathar, were 
priests” (cf. also the cabinet list in 2 Sam 20:25, which lacks the fathers’ 
names). J. Wellhausen as early as in 1871 suggested 54 that the text 
is corrupt and should be read as “Zadoq and Abiathar, the son of Abi¬ 
melech, the son of Ahitub, were priests.” In course of transmission the 
scribes tried to balance out the fact that Zadoq is not connected with 
a father’s name, whereas Abiathar’s father and grandfather are named. 
A possible explanation for the striking difference in the texts can easily 
be given. Zadoq probably was the traditional priest of the Jerusalem 
city sanctuary in David’s city. The sources had no further information 
about him. On the other hand Abiathar came from David’s environ¬ 
ment; this person seems to have been more familiar to the writers of 
the sources of the final texts, since they came from the same surround¬ 
ings. Abimelech was a priest at the shrine in Nob on the east side of the 
Mount of Olives and which had a special connection to David (1 Sam 
21:2fi, 9; 22:9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 20). Abiathar is Ahimelek’s only son, who 
survived the destruction of the shrine at Nob, and was in David’s care 
(1 Sam 22:20-23). Trained as the son of a priest he took over a priestly 
function among David’s troops and communicated divine decisions by 
means of the Ephod (1 Sam 23:6, 9; 30:7). Unlike Zadoq, who seems to 
have been a votary of the god Shalem and/or Zedeq at first, Abiathar 
seems to have been a priest of Yahweh. 

David supported two sanctuaries in Jerusalem. On the one hand 
obviously the traditional city temple persisted. Intervention would 
have caused riots and weakened his position. Zadoq probably con¬ 
tinued to do his duty at this sanctuary. On the other hand the text 


53 T. Haettner Blomquist, Gates and Gods. Cults in the City Gates of Iron Age 
Palestine. An Investigation of the Archaeological and Biblical Sources (CBAT, 46; 
Stockholm: Almquiest & Wiksell, 1999); M. Bernett and O. Keel, Mond, Stier und 
Kult am Stadttor. Die Stele von Betsaida (et-Tell) (OBO, 161; Fribourg/Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998). 

54 J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup¬ 
recht, 1871). 
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assumes that a tent sanctuary was installed near the spring of Gihon 
(2 Sam 6:17; 1 Kgs l:33f., 39, 50-53; 2:28-30). Here, presumably the 
Yahweh priest Abiathar performed. However the notice about David’s 
sons acting as priests (2 Sam 8:18) is unlikely to be historical. Their 
priestly duties seem to be secondary after what has been said in v.17 
and furthermore cannot be substantiated from the context. Kings in 
Israel had a very restricted priestly function, at best, when officially 
opening installations they had donated; their task was not cult, but 
politics. The notice about the Jairite Ira being priest is likewise second¬ 
ary in 2 Sam 20:26. Nothing is known about the origin of this notice. 

Zadoq and Abiathar seem to have performed side-by-side for some 
time (cf. 2 Sam 15:24, 55 27, 35, 36; 17:15; 19:12). Abiathar took Adon- 
ijah’s side in the quarrel about David’s succession (1 Kgs 1:7, 19, 25; 
2:22), whereas Zadoq favored Solomon (1 Kgs 1:8, 26). 56 When David 
decided in Solomon’s favor, Zadoq together with Nathan and Benaiah 
led Solomon to be crowned at the tent near the spring of Gihon (1 Kgs 
1:32-38). There, Zadoq anointed Solomon (1 Kgs 1:34, 39, 42, 44f.). 
As punishment for his support for Adonijah, Solomon exiled Abiathar 
to Anathoth and withdrew his priestly rights (1 Kgs 2:26, 27a). 57 Now 
Zadoq was the only priest at Jerusalem (1 Kgs 2:35). 58 

Since Solomon had decided to give up the tent sanctuary and to 
transfer the Ark to his new temple, he no longer needed two priests. 
He intended to fuse faith in Yahweh with worship of the city-god - two 
competing sanctuaries would have been a hindrance. 

After Zadoq’s death his son Azariah became priest in Jerusalem 
(1 Kgs 4:2). 59 As a son, he took over his father’s office. It is surpris¬ 
ing that Ahimaaz, who had been introduced earlier as Zadoq’s son 


55 Vv. 25f., where Zadoq alone is supposed to return the Ark to Jerusalem, is a 
deuteronomistic insertion. 

56 It may be asked, whether the fact that David gave his son, Solomon, a name 
closely connected with the Jerusalem city-god Shalem, may be responsible for Zadoq’s 
decision to support Solomon. Perhaps he expected continuity for the traditional city- 
shrine from this son more than Adonijah, whose name is connected with Yahweh? At 
least it is striking that Adonijah is voted for by the two Yahweh-priests, Abiathar and 
Joab, the latter carrying a name connected with Yahweh himself. 

57 Vv. 27b is a secondary addition to the text, which intends to understand the 
matter as a fulfillment of prophetic announcements. 

58 The reference to Abiathar and Zadoq as priests under Solomon in 1 Kgs 4:4 
obviously goes back to a later redactional work, which should stress that both were 
priests at the beginning of Solomon’s reign. 

59 In 1 Kgs 4:5 Zabud is called a priest, but this remark is lacking in LXX; a ditto- 
graphy may be responsible for that. 
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(2 Sam 15:27, 36) and apparently should have taken over the priestly 
office, did not become Zadoq’s successor. Is it, because he concealed 
Absalom’s death from David (2 Sam 18:19-32) and therefore fell out 
of favor with David? The written records on the priesthood of Jerusa¬ 
lem break off with Azariah for almost 100 years. 

5. Priests in the Northern Kingdom Up to its Decline 

In the Northern Kingdom immediately after the separation of the 
kingdoms two state sanctuaries were erected in Bethel and Dan by 
Jeroboam I. They were positioned intentionally on the border with 
Judah and facing the Arameans in order to protect the country against 
intruding enemies. Why the shrines at Gilgal and Carmel, which may 
have been also used as frontier sanctuaries, are not named likewise in 
the texts remains unclear. 

Whatever the literary critical facts in 1 Kgs 12f. may be, it is undis¬ 
puted that Jeroboam I erected a sanctuary at Bethel, or, rather, des¬ 
ignated an already existing shrine as the new state sanctuary. 60 Yet, 
nothing indicates that in the beginning there really was a temple. 
Rather, it probably was - as is true for most other places of worship 
in the country - an open shrine ( bama ) with an altar and a mazze- 
bah with a temple building later (cf. Amos 7:13) as an analogue to 
the temple in Jerusalem. The altar was hardly built by Jeroboam I, 
as is postulated in the deuteronomistic addition in 1 Kgs 12:33a, but 
it probably had existed before. This is obvious from the etiological 
notice in Gen 35:7, which connects this altar and a mazzebah with 
Jacob (Hos 12:5 and 1 Sam 10:3). The icon of this sanctuary after the 
reign of Jeroboam I was a golden calf. Statuettes like these calves were 
not more than 5 inches high 61 and served as symbols for Yahweh’s 
presence. It may be historical that Jeroboam sacrificed at the altar 


60 Cf. K. Koenen, Bethel. Geschichte, Kult und Theologie (OBO, 192; Fribourg/Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003) 43f. 

61 Cf. the list of bronze bull figurines known from Syria-Palestine in: W. Zwickel, 
Tempelkult, 212-214; O. Keel, Das Recht der Bildergesehen zu werden. Drei Fallstudien 
zur Methode der Interpretation altorientalischer Bilder (OBO, 122; Fribourg/Gottin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992) 169-193; Koenen, Bethel, 95-98; 106 n. 138. 
Two golden and silver bull figurines, just 4.9 cm and 6.4 cm high, derive from the 
sanctuary of Apollon Hylates in Cyprus, which was a high place in those days; cf. 
D. Buitron-Oliver (ed.), 'Hie Sanctuary of Apollon Hylates at Kourion: Excavations in 
the Archaic Precinct (SIMA, 109; Jonsered: Paul Astroms Forlag, 1996). 
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(1 Kgs 12:33). It is highly likely that the king, who was in charge of 
the cult at state sanctuaries, acted as priest on special occasions like 
New Year’s feasts (so 1 Kgs 12:33) or the consecration of new altars 
(2 Kgs 16:12). 62 Yet, from all we know from the Old Testament this 
was an extraordinary action restricted to such openings and dona¬ 
tions. 63 Otherwise, the local priest was presiding over the cult. 

Although Bethel is named several times in the Old Testament, we 
know little about the development of its cult. 64 From Am 7:10-17, we 
gather that there was one single priest at the royal sanctuary at Bethel, 
who performed his duty as the representative of the dynasty and who 
had to be loyal to them. It was rather unusual 65 to have several priests 
at one sanctuary. 

The hints in Hosea (Hos 10:5f.; cf. Hos 8:6) make it probable that 
the Assyrians took the bull statuette. In spite of the extensive depopu¬ 
lation of the Northern Kingdom after 722 BCE the sanctuary in Bethel 
continued to exist in the following years until the time of Josiah (2 Kgs 
23:15f.; cf. the Deuteronomistic redaction in 1 Kgs 13:2afi-3a, 5b, as 
well as the Deuteronomistically influenced text Am 3:13f. and 2 Kgs 
17:28). 

Like Bethel, Dan was erected as a state sanctuary (1 Kgs 12:29f.; 
cf. 2 Kgs 10:29). We lack any knowledge about the priesthood and 
form of the sanctuary there. We cannot even be sure that it really 
was a temple, since 1 Kgs 12:29f. only mentions the bull statuette that 
was erected. The so-called ‘bamah’ that A. Biran excavated in Dan was 
hardly the sanctuary of the city. Rather, as suggested by Y. Shiloh, this 
structure was the foundation of a palace building. 66 

The history of the Dan sanctuary can only be guessed from other 
old traditions in Old Testament and extra-biblical texts. As a border 
sanctuary it was situated in an area contested by Arameans and Isra- 


62 According to 1 Kgs 3:4; 8:64; 9:25 Solomon offered extensive sacrifices in Gibeon 
or in Jerusalem; but these remarks are later additions and not historical. 

63 On the King as donator of the Temple cf. K. Galling, “Konigliche und nichtko- 
nigliche Stifter beim tempel von Jerusalem,” ZDPV 68 (1950) 134-142. 

64 Cf. the balanced description by K. Koenen, Bethel. 

65 Jerusalem makes an exception in later times, cf. W. Zwickel, Der salomonische 
Tempel, 172f. 

66 Shiloh expresses this in a well documented discussion, cf. A. Biran, “To the 
God who is in Dan,” in A. Biran (ed.), Temples and High Places in Biblical Times. 
Proceedings of the 1st Colloquium in Honor of the Centennial of Hebrew Union 
College - Jewish Institute of Religion. Jerusalem, 14-16 March 1977 (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew Union College, 1981) 142-151, see 150. 
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elites. As early as 40 years after its erection as a border sanctuary, Dan 
was captured by Ben-hadad I (cf. 1 Kgs 15:20). The place of worship 
for Yahweh probably was affected or even eliminated. Yet, the city 
seems to have returned to Israelite ownership only shortly afterward, 
since the Dan inscription assumes a conquest by Hazael in about 845 
BCE. Under Jeroboam II (787-747 BCE), Trans-Jordan, and prob¬ 
ably also Dan, were brought under Israelite control; but nothing is 
said about a renewed erection of the border sanctuary. Tiglath-Pileser 
conquered Dan between 734 and 732 BCE and integrated the city into 
the Assyrian province of Megiddo (cf. Jer 4:15; 8:16). So according to 
our present state of knowledge, the sanctuary of Dan existed only for 
about forty years and was then given up with the Aramean conquest. 67 
Therefore, after 885 BCE, Bethel might have been the only national 
sanctuary in Israel. 

The temple of Baal in Samaria occurs in only one Deuteronomistic 
redactional layer (1 Kgs 16:32); its existence cannot be verified his¬ 
torically. 68 A further alleged extra-biblical reference has proven to be 
unreliable, too. 69 

In addition to the two state sanctuaries, there were several other 
local places of worship in the Northern Kingdom that survived from 
premonarchic times (cf. Hos 10:8; Am 7:9 as well as the Deuteronomis¬ 
tic criticism in 1 Kgs 12:31, 32b; 13:2, 32f.; 2 Kgs 17:9-11, 32). Several 
priests presumably performed their duties at each of these places. 70 
Yet, we hear only little about these priests in the Books of Kings. The 
basic layer of 2 Kgs 10:1-27 - I include v. 18 (without ‘ e t-kol-hadm), 
19a*, 20b, 21aa(3, 24 (without wayabou), 25aba* 71 - mentions Jehu’s 
eradication of all Baal priests. So even the basic texts tend to magnify 


67 Nevertheless, centuries later there still was a memory of the place of worship in 
Dan; cf. the reference in Flavius Josephus, Bel., IV,3, where he speaks about the “sanc¬ 
tuary of the golden cow”. There is no reason to believe that the sanctuary continued 
to exist through the 1st c. CE. 

68 Cf. the discussion in: H. Pfeiffer, Das Heiligtum von Bethel im Spiegel des Hosea- 
buches (FRLANT, 183; Gottingen: de Gruyter, 1999) 142-152. 

69 S. Timm, “Ein assyrisch belegter Tempel in Samaria?” in U. Hiibner and E. A. 
Knauf (eds.), Kein Land fiir sich allein. Studien zum Kulturkontak in Kanaan, Israel/ 
Palastina und Ebirnari (FS M. Weippert; OBO, 186; Fribourg/Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2002) 126-133. 

70 In Hos 10:5 they are called idolaters ( kmrym ) rather despicingly. 

71 On a more detailed argument cf. W. Zwickel, “Zur Frixhgeschichte des Brand- 
opfers in Israel,” in W. Zwickel (ed.), Biblische Welten (FS M. Metzger; OBO, 123; 
Fribourg/Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993) (231-348) 239-242. 
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Jehu’s revolution in religious politics and deliberately attribute full 
success to him. Whatever the historical background, the text makes it 
clear that besides the priests of Yahweh there were Baal priests on the 
high places in the Northern Kingdom. Strict monotheism did not yet 
exist in Israel and Judah in those days. 72 

The complete ousting of all Baal priests can hardly be considered 
historical. It would have meant the loss of much priestly knowledge 
throughout the country at one time. Priestly knowledge for the most 
part did not depend on the worship of a certain god. So probably only 
a few priests suffered from the measures taken by Jehu. 2 Kings 10:11 
is a Deuteronomistic compilation 73 extending Jehu’s action against 
Ahab’s priests (cf. v. 19, where the Baal priests are now called Ahab’s 
priests). Likewise deriving from a Deuteronomistic background is the 
redactional layer in 1 Kgs 12:3If.; 13:2.33, where Jeroboam I is said to 
have installed priests who were not Levites. 

Surprisingly enough, the basic layer of the story about the deities’ 
contest in 1 Kgs 18:20-40 (w. 21, 22a*, 23aa*, 24, 26, 27*, 28, 30, 
33f., 36aa*, 37.38aa, 39), which may go back to the 8th or early 7th c. 
BCE, 74 mentions the people (w. 21, 22, 24, 30, 37, 39) instead of the 
priests. So Elijah, who is portrayed as a strict follower of Yahweh and 
not as a prophet in this elaborate description, becomes an opponent 
to the whole people, because they are not able to decide in favor of 
Yahweh or Baal (v. 21). 

Only the redactional layer (w. 19*, 20, 22a(3, 23*, 25, 36*) refers to 
Elijah as prophet (w. 22, 36) and to prophets who are his opponents 
(w. 22, 25, 36, 40). 

So the people become spectators of a scene in which the prophets 
oppose each other fighting for the strength of their god. Elijah’s oppo¬ 
nents are now equal with him; more and more the correct concept of 


72 Names of places and persons containing the element ‘Baal’ are evidence for the 
existence of the Baal-cult in those days. 

73 For the classification of this verse as Deuteronomistic redaction cf., for example 
Y. Minokami, Die Revolution des Jehu (GTA, 38; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1989) 58. 

74 For detailed reasons see Chr. Frevel, Aschera und der Ausschliefilichkeitsanspruch 
YHWHs. Beitrdge zu literarischen, religionsgeschichtlichen und ikonographischen 
Aspekten der Ascheradiskussion (BBB, 94/1.2; Weinheim: Beltz Athenaum, 1995), 
28-123. Yet, I consider the time given in w. 29.36 as a secondary addition by priestly 
authors. 
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prophecy is at stake. This redactional layer supposedly goes back to the 
time before 733 BCE. 75 

It is remarkable that prophets usurp priestly functions in ritual. But 
one must not over-interpret the text. Priests are not mentioned in the 
redactional layer or in the basic layer of the text, although it is unlikely 
that the people made a sacrifice without them. The writers did not 
mean to give an exact report about the ritual acts at this place, but 
wanted to depict as accurately as possible the confrontation between 
followers of Yahweh and the people or between Yahweh prophets and 
Baal prophets. For this conflict, reference to priests would have been 
a narrative impediment. 

Extra-biblical texts provide sparse information on the priesthood in 
monarchic times. The few relevant seals 76 all are from the antiquities 
trade; their authenticity is disputed. 

6. Priesthood in the Southern Kingdom Outside the 
Solomonic Temple in Jerusalem 

Most of the information regarding priesthood in the Southern King¬ 
dom naturally concentrates on the Solomonic Temple. Not many 
details are given on the priesthood apart from the Solomonic temple. 
It is thus a central question whether there was a Baal temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. This is claimed in 2 Kgs 11:18a: “Then all the people of the land 
went to the house of Baal, and tore it down; his altars and his images 
they broke in pieces, and they slew Mattan the priest of Baal before 


75 Contra Frevel, Aschera, 100. It should be taken into consideration that now the 
Carmel is named as the definite localization of the scene. The Carmel forms the border 
between Tyre (cf. 1 Kgs 9:10-13) and Israel. Yahweh as a national deity represents 
Israel, as well as Baal represents Phoenicia. Melqart was the city-god of Tyre, but 
Tyre’s royalty seems to have had close connections with Baal as is verified by the 
royal name Baal in a contract with the Assyrian king Esarhaddon (TUAT I, 158f.) in 
the early 7th c. BCE. After 733 BCE the Carmel had lost its significance for Israel; it 
was situated far away from what was left from Ephraim and it was even further away 
from Judah. 

76 N. Avigad and B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Seals (Jerusalem: Israel Explora¬ 
tion Society, 1997), No. 27 (“Belonging to Miqneyau, the servant of Yahweh”); No. 
28 (“Belonging to Hanan, the son of Hilqiyahu, the priest”); No. 29 (“Belonging to 
Zekaryau, the priest of Dor”); No. 1052 (“Belonging to Ba’arza'el, the servant of Baal”); 
R. Deutsch, Biblical Period Hebrew Bullae. The Josef Chaim Kaufmann Collection (Tel 
Aviv: Archaeological Center Publication, 2003), Nr. 38 (“Belonging to Nadabyahu, 
the priest”). 
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the altars.” This verse is not only close to Deuteronomistic ideas but 
also seems out of place in its present context. Right in the middle of 
the coronation scene - that has already been interrupted by Athaliah 
(w. 13-16) - the people leave the temple to destroy the temple of Baal. 
In the following scene the coronation is again at the centre of events. 
Therefore, one may classify w. 17*, 18 as a post-exilic addition. 77 This 
redaction intended to assert that the covenant of Yahweh with his 
people was immediately translated into action and that the people 
destroyed the pagan temple. 

Furthermore, this redaction is obviously based on the assumption 
that a Baal temple existed in Jerusalem, just as the Deuteronomistic 
redaction posited such a temple in Samaria (cf. 1 Kgs 16:32). Deu¬ 
teronomistic redactors also report the erection of altars for Baal (2 
Kgs 21:3; 23:4; Jer 2:28; cf. also Zeph 1:4). It is conceivably histori¬ 
cal that the foreign gods, named pars pro toto ‘Baal’, enjoyed a high 
reputation in 7th-century Judah. Images on seals from this time bear 
eloquent witness for religious diversity in Judah. But, since we do not 
have other evidence for the existence of a Baal temple in Jerusalem, 
the existence of such a temple is a question. 

It is highly likely that places of worship for foreign deities existed 
in Jerusalem and Judah. Here, priests, who were not connected with 
Yahweh, performed their duties (cf. 2 Kgs 23:5 [pre-Deuteronomistic; 
here the word komer is used, cf. also Zeph 1:4]). On the other hand 
up until Josiah’s reform there were priests of Yahweh who performed 
at the high places around the country (cf. 2 Kgs 23:8 [pre-Deuteron- 
omistic], 9 [Deuteronomistic], 20 [Deuteronomistic]). 

7. The Development of Priesthood in Jerusalem until 
Josiah’s Reform 

After the relatively detailed reports about the priesthood under David 
and Solomon, information about the Jerusalem temple is scarce. Only 
around 600 BCE do we find equally reliable reports. Some informa- 


77 On this cf. Chr. Levin, Der Sturz der Konigin Athaliah. Ein Kapitel zur Geschichte 
Judas im 9. Jahrhundert v.Chr. (SBS, 105; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1982) 
59-77. From a Deuteronomistic viewpoint the temple of Baal in Samaria in 1 Kgs 
16:32 corresponds to the temple of Baal in Jerusalem. 
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tion on the priesthood in Jerusalem seems to be accessible in 2 Kgs 11. 
According to the basic layer, 78 Athaliah, after the death of King Aha- 
ziah, her son, planned to exterminate her progeny in order to reign as 
queen herself. Nevertheless, Joash was hidden by his family for seven 
years - according to v. 2 he was concealed in a chamber used for the 
storage of linen, blankets etc. 79 A certain Jehoiada (w. 4.17), whose 
title remains open in the basic textual layer, but who obviously had an 
important position, together with the court military pushed through 
Joash’s installation as king and Athaliah’s execution. Only the priestly 
redaction of 2 Kgs 11 makes Jehoiada a priest (2 Kgs 11:9, 10, 15, 18), 
and names the temple as Joash’s hiding place during the seven years. 
Obviously, an understanding of the temple as an asylum underlies this 
redaction. Due to its literary layers this text has to be excluded from 
any statements about the role of priests (as we have seen, Jehoiada 
became a priest only through redaction). 

The same tendency can be seen in the following chapter, 2 Kgs 12, 
dealing in v. 5-13 with repairs in the temple. 80 On the one hand this 
text refers to the priests in the plural (w. 5-10); on the other hand it 
refers to the priest Jehoiada (w. 8.10); in v. 11, it mentions the high 
priest. In v. 8 it is not quite clear why the king asks Jehoiada and the 
priests - rather than ‘the other priests’ - to come to him. 

Presupposing that Jehoiada was no priest, it becomes easy to explain 
the text: Jehoiada was called to the king as an official; additionally the 
priests were called, because the care of the temple was their respon¬ 
sibility. Jehoiada, the king’s representative, placed an offertory box at 
the entrance of the temple to collect funds for the renovation, since, 
according to ch. 11, the scribes were responsible for the offering box, it 
is likely that Jehoiada was actually a scribe. 2 Kings 12:5-13, then, has 


78 Levin, Sturz. 

79 This chamber undoubtedly belonged to the palace. The fact that Athaliah failed 
to notice Joash’s presence there, means that further buildings belonged to the royal 
palace in those days, which were not integrated into the palace itself, but situated in 
the area of the walled compound. The notice about a custodian of the dress chamber 
in 2 Kgs 22:14 verifies the existence of such chambers and their appropriate officials. 

80 Vv. 1-4 are typically Deuteronomistic, w. 14-17 are a later addition, cf. R. Rend- 
torff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel (WMANT, 24; Neukirchen: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1967) 54. I cannot follow the radical late dating of the text 
by Chr. Levin, “Die Instandsetzung des Tempels unter Joasch ben Ahaziah,” VT 40 
(1990) 51-88. 
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to be considered as more or less as a literary unity; only the word hak- 
kohen in w. 8.10 marks an addition, as well as w e hakkohen haggadol in 
v. 11. We probably have a postexilic redactional layer here, perhaps a 
Deuteronomistic redaction, because Jehoiada is also called a priest in 
the Deuteronomistic v. 3. 

It is relevant for the history of the Jerusalem priesthood that this 
story notes the existence of several priests 81 in the late 9th century 
(2 Kgs 12:5-10). Obviously through pilgrimage, the cult in Jerusalem 
had become so busy that one priest alone could not manage his duties 
by himself. The additional priests are called guards of the threshold (cf. 
further mentioning in 2 Kgs 22:4; 23:3; 25:18; Jer 35:4; 37:13; 52:24). In 
later texts three guards of the threshold were employed at the temple. 
During Joash’s time they seem to have been equal with the priests, 
but later there is a strict hierarchical distinction between them and 
the priests, who were in overall control of the sanctuary. Several later 
texts accordingly refer to only one priest leading the cultic practice and 
supervising the staff and priests (cf. 2 Kgs 11:9-18; 12:3; 16:10-16; 22f.; 
25:18; Isa 8:2; Jer 21:1; 37:3 and 2 Kgs 17:27f.; Jer 33:18). The guards 
of the threshold had to collect the offerings (2 Kgs 12:5ff.), had to con¬ 
trol access to the sanctuary, and had to prevent unclean and unsuit¬ 
able persons (Deut 23:2f.) from entering the temple. Persons who had 
vowed to serve a deity, supported them. These ‘consecrated’ persons 
are criticized wholesale, especially by the Deuteronomists (1 Kgs 14:24; 
15:12; 22:47; 23:7; cf. Gen 38:2l£; Deut 23:18; Hos 4:14), although no 
specific reason is given. In any case, the hypothesis that the ‘conse¬ 
crated’ persons were cult prostitutes should be given up since there is 
no reliable evidence for it. 82 Rather they should be considered more 
generally as non-priestly cultic staff. The naar, Samuel, is an example 
of a child dedicated to the sanctuary and raised there (1 Sam 1:24; 2:11, 
18, 21, 26; 3:1, 8; cf. Exod 24:5; 33:11; Judg 17:7, Ilf.; 18:3, 15). The 
question, whether there were drawers of water as lower cultic staff at 


81 Unfortunately - other than the reference to Jehoiada - the names of the priests in 
Jerusalem are lacking in 2 Kgs Ilf. Here the different character of this source becomes 
obvious: It belongs to the royal annals, concentrating on the king and on his officials 
(whose names are given), while the priests are mere objects of the event. The priests 
are restricted to their tasks: the maintenance of the temple is withdrawn from them 
and their basic income is limited. 

82 Cf. Frevel, Aschera, 629-737. On the Ugaritic qdsm, which also is not connected 
with cultic prostitution, cf. del Olmo Lete and Sanmartin, “Kultisches in den keilal- 
phabetischen Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaft stexten aus Ugarit,” 179-181. 
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the temple in Jerusalem in pre-exilic times (cf. Josh 9:21, 23, 27), must 
remain open. 83 

After an interruption of almost 100 years we find new information 
on the priesthood in Jerusalem for the reign of Ahaz in 2 Kings 16. 
Now a certain Uriah is priest at the Temple (w. 10, 11, 15, 16). In the 
annals text forming the basis of 1 Kgs 16:10-16 - I count w. lOf., 15aa, 
16 among it 84 - the priest Uriah and king Ahaz are put opposite each 
other. The differentiation of tasks is quite interesting: the king orders 
the alteration of the cultic practice - here by introducing an altar for 
burnt sacrifice to Jerusalem, and the priest erects the edifice. Nothing 
is said about financing this altar’s construction. But we may conclude 
from 2 Kgs 12:10 that either money from the offering box (now being 
under royal charge) or royal money was used. 

The priest Uriah is mentioned one more time in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: In Isa 8:2 he witnesses the birth of Isaiah’s son. It is remarkable 
that the title of priest suffices for Uriah’s characterization, whereas to 
identify the second witness, Zacharyahu, his father’s name is needed. 
This, once again, verifies adequately that only a few priests were active 
in Judah. The title of priest was sufficient for the definite identification 
of a person. 

In 2 Kgs 19:2//Isa 37:2 the elders of the priests are mentioned. It 
has long been recognized that these verses comprise a later addition. 
V. 5 describes the officials of king Hezekiah coming to Josiah; but 
the priests did not belong to this group. This is probably why they 
were added in a later redactional layer; the redactor wanted the cultic 
issues to be represented appropriately. A group of elders requires a 
large number of priests anyway, which can only be imagined in the 
years after 622 BCE (cf. Jer 19:1 which presupposes Josiah’s reform). 


8. Priesthood in Jerusalem from Josiah’s Reform until the 
Destruction of the Solomonic Temple 

Josiah’s reform (2 Kgs 22f.) marks a clear break in the history of priest¬ 
hood. The basis for understanding priests in this context can only be 


83 On references from Ugarit on this lower cultic profession cf. del Olmo Lete and 
Sanmartin, “Kultisches in den keilalphabetischen Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaft stex- 
ten aus Ugarit,” 183f. 

84 Cf. W. Zwickel, Rducherkult, 199-206. 
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found in basic layers of Deuteronomy, 85 where there are few references 
to priests. They assume significance only in Deut 17:9, 12; 18:1, 3-5 
and 19:17, where jurisdiction and wages for sacrifice are mentioned. 
The paucity of references to priests should not be misinterpreted: The 
role of the priests of Jerusalem had become rather solid or was at least 
untouched in Deuteronomy whereas the role of other functionaries 
was restricted considerably. 

With Josiah’s reform numerous sanctuaries in the country had to 
be given up; only Jerusalem remained as a legitimate place of worship. 
The priests of Jerusalem received a new name that distinguished them 
from other priests: they were now called Levitic priests. A threefold 
division among cultic specialists thus arose: first, the ‘Levitic priests’ 
appointed to officiate at the temple of Jerusalem (Deut 17:9, 18; 18:1; 
24:8; 27:9; cf. the slightly different phrase in Deut 21:5; 31:9), second, 
the other priests at the temples of Yahweh, who are merely called Lev- 
ites 86 (Deut 10:8.9; 18:6-8; 31:25; 33:8; cf. also the Deuteronomistic 
texts 1 Kgs 8:4; 12:31), 87 and third, the priests of other cult places in the 
Deuteronomistic redactional layers (“priests of high places,” cf. 1 Kgs 
12:32; 13:2, 33; 2 Kgs 17:32; 23:9, 20). 

It is surprising that the phrase ‘Levitic priests’ does not appear in the 
Books of Kings. Here the priests of the temple of Jerusalem automati¬ 
cally are the legitimate priests, who need not be distinguished from 
their colleagues at other, now defiled sanctuaries. Those priests, who 
were no longer officiating, obviously still enjoyed a high reputation. 
They formed their own association and decided on the elders (2 Kgs 
19:2; Jer 19:1; 37:2). Due to their qualification - they were literate - the 
people held them in high esteem. So, they were probably consulted in 
many cases. 


85 On this cf. U. Dahmen, Leviten und Priester im Deuteronomium. Literarkritische 
und redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien (BBB, 110; Bodenheim: Philo Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1996). 

86 The etymology of the term ‘Levite’ is totally unclear; cf. the discussion of attempts 
for clarification in D. Kellermann, Art. Iwy , ThWAT IV, (499-521) 503-506. It seems 
most sensible to derive the term from Iwh II “to join sb, to ally oneself” so that all 
Levites - including the Jerusalem priesthood - could be called a group of allies, who 
differ from lay people and foreign priests. 

87 The care for the Levites, who have lost their property and are laid off or depend 
on the services sector is maintained again and again in Deut - especially in connection 
with the joy of feasts (Deut 12:12, 18, 19; 14:27, 29; 16:11, 14; 24:8; 26:11-13). This 
makes it clear that the Levites, who no longer found employment at the sanctuaries, 
had become a social problem at that time. 
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There are also specific statements about the second priest (cf. Deut 
17:9, 18; 19:17; Jer 19:1), who officiated besides the guardians of the 
threshold and worked beside the high priest due to the growing impor¬ 
tance of the Solomonic temple. It was his task to prevent prophetic 
activities of unorthodox ecstatics (2 Kgs 23:4 [Sg.: cf. BHS]; 25:18; Jer 
20:1; 29:24-29; cf. Am 7:12f.). We may assume that he also acted as 
a judge (Deut 17:9, 12; 19:17) and that he sometimes even presided 
over sacrifices. It seems that there existed a clear hierarchy among the 
priests. Even if secondary additions of the word gaddl are responsible 
for every reference to a ‘high priest’ in pre-exilic texts, we still can 
deduce from the texts that one of the priests had a leading position. 
This becomes thoroughly evident in 2 Kgs 22f. - I count 22:3-5, 7f, 
10-12, 13a*, 14, 15aa, 18aba, 19*, 20aap*; 23:1, 2*, 3*, 4a*, 5aa, 8ab*, 
10a, 11a*, 12a*, 15a*, 19aa, 21 in the base layer. 88 First of all, the text 
refers to the priest Hilkiah, who apparently presides over the cult. He 
is to collect donations and to put the total at the workmen’s disposal 
for their restoration work at the temple (w. 4-7*). On this occasion 
Hilkiah turned over the book of the law, which he reported finding 
in the temple, to Shaphan the secretary, who had been sent to him by 
the king (w. 8-11*). This book forms the basis of the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy that presumably was written for the purpose of a reform. 

As a reaction to the contents of the book, the King sent a deputation 
led by Hilkiah to Huldah the prophetess (w. 12-20*). The only thing 
reported about Hilkiah and the second subordinate priest 89 is that they 
were instructed by the king to purify worship in the temple (23:4). 

Otherwise, in the base layer of 2 Kgs 22f. with regard to the cult, 
there merely is reference to the ‘high places’, where the priests offered 
incense up until Josiah’s reform. The fact that the priests at the high 
places were not allowed to perform their duties at Jerusalem (23:9), 90 
is reported in redactional layers. Further additions mention that Josiah 
had killed the priests of the sanctuaries of the Northern Kingdom as 
well as that he had done away with other cultic staff in accordance 


88 Cf. Zwickel, Rciucherkult , 210-233. 

89 BHS has the plural number here, but we will have to follow the Targumim rea¬ 
ding with the singular number (cf. 2 Kgs 25:18). 

90 It is remarkable that the cult at the high places served as a model for the correct 
behavior of the kings and the people; cf. the references to the high places along with 
the Deuteronomistic judgments about the kings in 1 Kgs 22:44; 2 Kgs 14:4; 15:4, 35; 
16:4, which are connected exclusively with Judean kings! 
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with the newly-found book (23:24). In 23:2, the presence of priests and 
prophets is stressed once more by a redactor. 

The second deportation under Nebuchadnezzar in 587 BCE meant 
the temporary end of the priesthood of Jerusalem. As members of the 
ruling society both the leading priest Seraiah, who is entitled kohen 
hard’s (cf. Ezra 7:5; 2 Chr 19:11; 24:11; 26:20; 31:10) and who pre¬ 
sumably was the son of Hilkiah, and the second priest Zephaniah 91 
were deported and murdered by Nebuchadnezzar in Riblah (2 Kgs 
25:18—21//Jer 52:24-27). As the temple is destroyed at the same time, 
there is no longer any need to call new priests into office. 


91 While there is no further information on the leading priest, Seraiah, the name of 
Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah, is mentioned to several times in the book of Jeremiah 
(Jer 21:1; 29:25.29; 37:3); yet these texts do not provide further details. 
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The Deuteronomist recognized the importance of chronology. The 
Book of Kings furnishes ca. 120 data, compiled from dozens of dates 
from the Deuteronomist’s sources. It gives information on the reigns of 
all the kings of Israel and Judah, without exception, including the kings 
who ruled only a few weeks or days. He also is at pains to mention the 
synchronisms of all the kings of the Northern and Southern Kingdoms 
from the schism to the fall of Samaria. 

The Deuteronomist (=Dtr) evidently meant to present an unbroken 
chronology for the entire period described in the Deuteronomistic His¬ 
tory (=DH), especially for the epoch of the first Temple. 1 In my opinion, 
he applied a systematic set of principles, whether these reflect reality 
or just an effort to reconcile the data found in his sources. Since he 
composed the DH in the mid-sixth century BCE, he was undoubtedly 
familiar with the customs of reckoning of the years in the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah. My aim in this article is to reconstruct these 
principles and to find out what, in Dtr’s opinion, was the time span 
from the establishment of the Temple to the fall of Jerusalem. In my 
previous two books I have concluded that it is possible to reconcile ap¬ 
proximately 90% of the Biblical and external data, making use of a rela¬ 
tively simple set of principles. 2 In this article I do not intend to address 


1 In my opinion the distinct resemblances in content and form between the Deu¬ 
teronomistic editing in the Books of Joshua-Kings, on the one hand, and in the Book 
of Jeremiah, on the other hand, may indicate the hand of a single person, who in the 
mid-6th c. BCE prepared an extensive composition describing the history of Israel from 
Moses to Jeremiah. The message of the DH is one of hope and consolation. On the em¬ 
phasis on the positive and optimistic message in the DH see G. von Rad, “Das deutero- 
nomistische Geschichtstheologie in den Koenigsbuecher,” Deuteronomium Studies, B 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1947) 52-64; H. W. Wolff, “Das Kerygma des 
deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk,” ZAW 73 (1961) 171-186; G. Galil, “The Mes¬ 
sage of the Book of Kings in Relation to Deuteronomy and Jeremiah,” Bibliotheca Sacra 
158 (2001) 406-414, with additional literature. 

2 G. Galil, The Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah (SHANE, 9; Leiden: Brill, 
1996); G. Galil, Israel and Assyria (Haifa and Tel Aviv: Haifa University Press and 
Zemorah-Bitan) 2001 (Hebrew). 
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the chronology, but rather reexamine the chronological system of Dtr 
and the chronological framework of the DH, in respect of my earlier 
historical conclusions. 

In 1 Kgs 6:1, Dtr states that the Temple was established 480 years 
after the Exodus. There is no such calculation for the period of the first 
Temple. J. Wellhausen assumed that the chronology of the kings of 
Judah is based on a schematic framework spanning 430 years, from the 
fourth year of Solomon to the fall of Jerusalem. 3 He added to this count 
the 50 years from the destruction of the Temple to the Restoration, and 
supposed that the scribes reconstructed an artificial count of 480 years 
from the establishment of the Temple to the Restoration, made closely 
to resemble the preceding count of 480 years (1 Kgs 6:1). 

Wellhausen’s approach was prevalent mainly among German scholars 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and was recently resumed by 
J. Hughes. 4 In his opinion, the author of the schematic time frame span¬ 
ning 480 years from the establishment of the Temple to the Restoration 
was active after the composition of the Book of Kings, and he is respon¬ 
sible for amending a number of data regarding the duration of the reigns 
of a few Judahite kings. In Hughes’s opinion, most of the synchronisms 
are the product of later calculations and are not accurate; by contrast, 
most of the stated years of the reigns are firmly based in the reality. He 
rejects the prevalent assumption that there were periods of co-regency in 
the two kingdoms, or that years were enumerated retroactively. Hughes’s 
proposals are neither likely nor systematic. He arbitrarily changes a por¬ 
tion of the data pertaining to the reigns of the kings of both realms. He 
assigns Jeroboam a reign of 25 years, instead of 22, arguing that this 
datum is based on the Septuagint. In fact, none of the various Septuagint 
manuscripts makes any mention of it. To Ahab Hughes assigns 24 years, 
a figure not based on any source; and he allocates 27, and not 28 years, to 
Jehu, based on Josephus. 

In the last century researchers proposed many hypotheses for the res¬ 
olution of the complicated chronological problems of this period, with¬ 
out arriving at any generally accepted solution. Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the hypothesis of E. R. Thiele is the most plausible. 5 Thiele 


3 J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2001 
[1927]) 270-271. 

4 J. Hughes, Secrets of Times: Myth and History in Biblical Chronology (JSOTSup, 66; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 121ff. 

5 E. R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan, 1983). 
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attempted to reconcile all the contradictions inherent in the chronolog¬ 
ical data in the Book of Kings. He was forced to make improbable sup¬ 
positions, assuming that the system of the reckoning of years of a reign 
changed every few generations or even after a few decades. 6 His other 
suppositions are likewise untenable, for example, he presumes that the 
Northern and the Southern Kingdoms numbered their years by both 
their own count and by that of the other kingdom. He even went so far 
as to assume that while the practice had fallen into disuse, some scribes 
continued to calculate the years in accordance with it. 

In the following pages I will argue that the span of time from the estab¬ 
lishment of the Temple to its destruction was, in Dtr’s opinion, exactly 
400 years, and that this assumption is in accordance with approximately 
95% of the chronological data in the Books of Kings. I posit that Dtr 
made use of only three principles for his chronological system, as follows: 

1. The new year in the kingdom of Judah fell on 1 Nissan, and in Israel, 
on 1 Tishri. The text in Jer 36:22 attests that King Jehoiakim “was sitting 
in the winter-house in the ninth month; and the brazier was burning 
before him.” This demonstrates that in the last years of the Judahite 
kingdom the new year began on 1 Nissan, and this fact was undoubt¬ 
edly well known personally to Dtr. In Dtr’s opinion, or to his certain 
knowledge, this was also the practice in Judah during the entire period 
of the monarchy. 7 A few contradictions between the chronological data 
in the Book of Kings can be reconciled only by assuming a lapse of six 
months between the beginning of the new year in Israel and in Judah. 
For example, since Rehoboam and Jeroboam began to rule at the same 
time, and since Rehoboam reigned 17 years (1 Kgs 14:21), Abijam 
should have been crowned in the 17th year of Jeroboam, and not in his 
18th year (1 Kgs 15:1). If we assume a difference of six months between 
the beginning of the new year in Israel and that in Judah, the coronation 
of Abijam falls in the first half of the 18th year of Jeroboam. 

2. Postdating was the system used in Judah, while in the Northern 
Kingdom antedating was the system until the mid-eighth century BCE, 


6 Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers, 43-65. 

7 For the time of the new year in Israel and Judah see D. J. A. Clines, “The Evidence 
for an Autumnal new year in Pre-Exilic Israel Reconsidered,” JBL 93 (1974) 22-40; 
Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers, 51-54. The fact that 1 Nissan was the time of the new 
year in Judah is also stated in the Mishnah, tractate Rosh Hashana (1:1), which points 
out explicitly that 1 Nissan is the new year “for kings”. 
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and postdating from the reign of Menahem onwards. The count of 23 
years from the 13th year of Josiah, to the fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer 
25:1-3), cannot be reconciled unless we assume that postdating was the 
system used at times in Judah (see Table 1, below). Moreover, it is clear¬ 
ly possible to reconcile most of the synchronisms in the book of Kings 
assuming a system of postdating for the kings of Judah and antedating 
for the Kings of Israel (see the discussion below). 

3. Some of the kings of Israel and Judah crowned their sons in their 
lifetime (co-regency), and the years of all the kings of the two kingdoms 
were counted from their coronation, whether they were invested during 
their predecessor’s lifetime or only after his death. In the first chapter 
of the Book of Kings it is mentioned that Solomon was crowned while 
David was still alive. This co-regency is very important for understand¬ 
ing the chronological system of Dtr. 8 

Table 1. Postdating vs. antedating for the reigns of Josiah and Jehoiakim. 
postdating 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31/Acc. 12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31/1 234 

antedating 


1. Dtr’s Chronological Framework of the Period from the 
Fall of Jerusalem to the Fall of Samaria 

Dtr was personally familiar with the last years of the kingdom of Judah. 
He based his history of this period not only on his sources but also on 
his own recollections. The description of the fall of Jerusalem, especially 
in 2 Kgs 25, was probably his own composition, based on his own mem¬ 
ory, without any written sources at hand. The last time that “the Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” is mentioned is in 2 Kgs 24:5, in 
connection with the account of Jehoiakim. 


8 On co-regencies in the Israelite kingdoms and in Egypt see E. R. Thiele, “Coregen¬ 
cies and Overlapping Reigns among the Hebrew Kings,” JBL 93 (1974) 174-200; W. J. 
Murnane, Ancient Egyptian Coregencies (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1977); E. Ball, 
“The Co-Regency of David and Solomon (I Kings I),” VT 27 (1977) 268-279. 
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Dtr’s starting point is the date of the fall of Jerusalem, on the sev¬ 
enth (or the tenth) day of the fifth month of year eleven of Zedekiah, 
this being year 19 of Nebuchadrezzar (2 Kgs 25:2, 8; Jer 52:12). From 
this point, Dtr counts backwards to the next traumatic incident in the 
history of Israel, the fall of Samaria, basing his calculation on the tra¬ 
dition that fixed the last siege of Samaria in the fourth to sixth year of 
King Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:9-10). 9 This period, according to Dtr’s calcula¬ 
tion, lasted 134 years, exactly the span of time that passed according to 
Assyrian and Babylonian sources from the second year of Sargon II to 
the 19th year of Nebuchadrezzar. Therefore, Dtr’s chronology for this 
period is not only coherent it is historically reliable. All the chronologi¬ 
cal data in the Book of Kings and in the Book of Jeremiah relating to the 
period from the fall of Samaria to the fall of Jerusalem (about 35 dates) 
can be reconciled, assuming only two principles: the system of reckon¬ 
ing of years was postdating; and the new year fell on 1 Nissan. 10 

In the DH the period from the fall of Samaria to the fall of Jerusalem 
is divided into two main sub-periods, by the coronation of Josiah: the 
first period lasted 80 years, and the second 54 years (see table 5). Dtr 
calculated the first 80 years as follows: 23 years from the fall of Sama¬ 
ria in the sixth year of Hezekiah to his death in his 29th year. To this 
figure he adds the 57 years of the reigns of Manasseh and Amon. The 
second sub-period, spanning 54 years, is divided by Dtr in the Book of 
Jeremiah as follows: 12 years from the coronation of Josiah to the begin¬ 
ning of Jeremiah’s career in the 13th year of Josiah (Jer 1:1-3); 23 years 
from the 13th year of Josiah to the fourth year of Jehoiakim “that is the 
accession year of Nebuchadrezzar” (Jer 25:1-3); the last 19 years, which 
corresponded exactly to years 1-19 of Nebuchadrezzar, from the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim to the fall of Jerusalem in the 19th year of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar (Jer 52:12; see table 2). The DH therefore concludes with a period 
of about 42 years assigned by Dtr to the career of Jeremiah, just as it 
opens with a period of 40 years of the leadership of Moses. 11 


9 On the fall of Samaria see Galil, The Chronology, 83-97, with earlier literature. 

10 For the chronological data relating to the period from the fall of Samaria to the 
fall of Jerusalem see Galil, The Chronology, 148-153, no. 31-38, 79-82, 84-90, 98-101, 
103-111,144-150. 

11 For the chronology of the career of Jeremiah see C. F. Whitley, “The Date of 
Jeremiah’s Call,” VT 14 (1964) 467-483; W. L. Holladay, “A Coherent Chronology of 
Jeremiah’s Early Career,” in P.-M. Bogaert (ed ,),Le Livre de Jeremie (BETL, LIV; Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1997 [1981]) 58-73, 425-426; R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah (OTL; 
London: SCM Press, 1986) 90-93; S. Herrmann, Jeremia (BKAT,XII;Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
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Dtr’s calculation of the career of Jeremiah, mentioned above, corre¬ 
sponds perfectly with my historical reconstruction of this period. This 
calculation is also very important for a grasp of the figures given by Dtr 
in the Book of Kings for the reigns of the sons of Josiah. This same ep¬ 
och of 54 years, from the coronation of Josiah to the fall of Jerusalem, is 
divided in the Book of Kings into two main periods: the reign of Josiah 
and the reign of his sons. Each of these is divided again into two sub¬ 
periods as follows: 18 years from the coronation of Josiah to his reform; 
13 years from the reform to the death of Josiah; 11 years of the reigns of 
Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and Jehoiachin, until the seventh year of Nebucha¬ 
drezzar; and the last 12 years of the DH, covering the 8th-19th years of 
Nebuchadrezzar from the exile of Jehoiachin in his eighth year to the 
exile of Judah and Jerusalem in his 19th year. The figures in the Books 
of Jeremiah and Kings are close, but they are not presented in the same 
order: 

in the Book of Jeremiah: 54 = 12+23+19; 

in the Book of Kings: 54= 18+13+23 [=11+12]). 

One of the main chronological problems of this period is the date of 
Jehoiachin’s exile. On the one hand, he was exiled in the eighth year of 
Nebuchadrezzar (2 Kgs 24:12). On the other hand, he surrendered in 
the seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar, and there was a deportation from 
Judah in this same year (Jer 52:28). Since the term 
(Jer 25:1) refers to the accession year of Nebuchadrezzar, 12 and as we 
have clear synchronisms, the 10th and 11th years of Zedekiah with the 
18th and 19th years of Nebuchadrezzar, we must assume that Dtr fixed 
the last year of Jehoiakim and the three months of the reign of Jehoia¬ 
chin in the seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar, counting the accession year 
of Zedekiah from the eighth year of Nebuchadrezzar (see table 2). 13 


Neukirchener Verlag, 1986) 19-27; W. McKane, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Jeremiah (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1986) 3ff; Y. Hoffman, Jeremiah: Introduc¬ 
tion and Commentary (Mikra Leyisra’el; Tel Aviv and Jerusalem: Am Oved and Magnes 
Press, 2001), I, 21-23, 99-102 (Hebrew). 

12 Some scholars replace the form harishonit with harishonah : see McKane, Jere¬ 
miah, 618; Carroll, Jeremiah, 490. Other are of the opinion that the unique term mum 
miytnn refers to the accession year of Nebuchadrezzar and not to his official first 
year, see J. Lewy, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens (MVAG, 29; Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1925), 27; H. Tadmor, “Chronology of the Last Kings of Judah,” JNES 
15 (1956) 227. 

13 On the date of the exile of Jehoiachin see H. Tadmor, “Chronology,” Encyclo¬ 
paedia Biblica (Jerusalem: Bialik institute, 1962) vol. 4, 275-276 (Hebrew); E. Vogt, 
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Table 2. Synchronisms relating to the exile of Jehoiachin. 


Nebuchadrezzar II 

ACC. Y 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

lehoiakim 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

lehoiachin + 

Zedekiah A123456789 10 11 

leremiah 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 


From the historical point of view, it should be pointed out that the 
date of the surrender of Jehoiachin is established by all the scholars as 
the second day of Adar, the seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar (March 
16, 597 BCE), following the Babylonian chronicle (BM 21946, rev., 11. 
11-13). 14 This date was given in the Babylonian chronicle according to 
the Babylonian calendar. It is also generally held that the Babylonian 
calendar corresponded to the Judahite. 15 Yet, since there was no fixed 
intercalation of years in Babylonia, it is certainly possible that at times 
the calendars diverged. In previous studies I have shown that in the 
seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar divergence was more probable than the 
possibility that the calendars corresponded and therefore the second 
day of Adar, a date given in the Babylonian chronicle according to the 
Babylonian calendar, probably corresponded to second day of Nissan 
according to the calendar of Judah. This conclusion is in accordance 
with Biblical data, which places the exile of Jehoiachin in the eighth year 
of N ebuchadrezzar. 16 

Dtr fixed the date of Sennacherib’s campaign in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, about eight years after the fall of Samaria (2 Kgs 18:13). This date 
does not contradict Dtr’s chronology, yet it is not original, and does 
not reflect reality. Rather, it was calculated by Dtr, who bases this date 
on the following data found in his sources: (1) Hezekiah ruled 29 years 
(2 Kgs 18:2); (2) Sennacherib conducted his campaign during the time 
of Hezekiah; (3) “In those days” (2 Kgs 20:1), i.e., in the Dtr’s view, at 
the time of Sennacherib’s campaign, Hezekiah was sick unto death, and 


“Bemerkungen ueber das Jahr der Eroberung Jerusalems,” Biblica 56 (1975) 225; 
E. Kutch, Die chronologischen Daten des Ezekielbuches (OBO, 62; Freiburg: Universi- 
taetsverlag, 1985) 30 ft., 74; A. Malamat, History of Biblical Israel: Major Problems and 
Minor Issues (SHANE, 7; Leiden: Brill, 2001) 309-310, 332-333. 

14 D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles ofChaldaean Kings (626-556 BC), (London: Trustees of 
the British Museum, 1956) 72-73. 

15 Galil, The Chronology, 109, notes 4-7. 

16 Galil, The Chronology, 113-115. 
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the prophet Isaiah informed him that he would live 15 years more. Dtr 
presumed that this prophecy was fulfilled, and concluded that Sennach¬ 
erib’s campaign was conducted in the 14th year of Hezekiah. 17 

Dtr’s chronology of the period from the fall of Samaria to the fall 
of Jerusalem seems schematic, but it is not. The figures for this period 
seems round, like Dtr’s figures in the Book of Judges, for example, 80 
years from the fall of Samaria to the coronation of Josiah. In fact this is 
just coincidence, and this figure reflects reality, as is clearly proven by 
a comparison with the external data. As mentioned above, 134 years 
indeed elapsed from the fall of Samaria in the second year of Sargon II 
to the fall of Jerusalem in the 19th year of Nebuchadrezzar. Moreover, 
according to Dtr’s chronology, 115 years intervened from the fall of Sa¬ 
maria to the fourth year of Jehoiakim (80+12+23), and this is exactly 
the time span from the fall of Samaria in 720 BCE, to the defeat of the 
Egyptians by the Babylonians near Carchemish in 605 BCE (BM 21946; 
Jer 46:2). 18 Yet the presumed figure of400 years, from the foundation of 
the Temple to its destruction, is undoubtedly schematic, and so is the 
calculation that Samaria fell exactly 266 years after the establishment of 
the Temple, that is, after two-thirds of the 400 years had passed. 

2. Dtr’s Chronological Framework of the Period from the 
Fall of Samaria to the Revolt of Jehu 

In Dtr’s opinion the period from the fall of Samaria to the revolt of Jehu 
lasted 140 years, from the 127th to the 266th year of the presumed era 
of the 400 years. The calculations of Dtr in this period undoubtedly run 
counter to the historical facts, since no more than 121 years passed from 
the revolt of Jehu (841 BCE) to the fall of Samaria (720 BCE). 


17 For the opinion that the date in 2 Kgs 18:13 is the creation of a redactor seeTadmor, 
“Chronology,” 279; C. Schedl, “Textkritische Bemerkungen zu den Synchronismen der 
Koenige von Israel und Juda,” VT 12 (1962) 114; V. Pavlovsky and E. Vogt, “Die Jahre 
der Koenige von Juda und Israel,” Biblica 45 (1964) 343; A. Jepsen, “Zur Chronologie 
der Koenige von Israel und Juda: Eine Ueberpruefung,” in A. Jepsen und R. Hanhart, 
Untersuchungen zur israelitisch-juedischen Chronologie (BZAW, 88; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1964) 29-32. 

18 Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings, 66 ff. 
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The Book of Kings gives 48 chronological data from the revolt of Jehu 
to the fall of Samaria. 19 These data seem confusing and contradictory, 
and there are eleven discrepancies in them. 20 

Assuming that Dtr used the three principles detailed above, it is pos¬ 
sible to reconcile six of these eleven discrepancies (nos. 1, 5-7, 9-10). 
The other five (nos. 2-4, 8, 11) cannot be reconciled by any system, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that they are mistakes or late additions. 

The starting point for Dtr’s calculations of this period is the last siege 
of Samaria, determined in Dtr’s sources as the fourth to sixth year of 
King Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:9-10). From this point he counted the years 
backwards to the revolt of Jehu. Since he knew that Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel, reigned nine years, he fixed the last siege of Samaria as 
this king’s seventh-ninth years, assuming the following synchronisms 
between Hoshea and Hezekiah: 9 Hoshea || 6 Hezekiah; 7 Hoshea || 
4 Hezekiah. Therefore, the coronation of Hezekiah was determined 
as the third year of Hoshea, according to the postdating system. Since 


19 For the chronological data relating to the period from the revolt of Jehu to the fall 
of Samaria see Galil, The Chronology, 148-153, nos. 10-19,26-30,45-50,61-73, 75-78, 
93-97,138-143. 

20 The following are the eleven discrepancies in the 48 chronological data relating 
to the period from the revolt of Jehu to the fall of Samaria: 1. The count of the years 
of the kings of Judah from the installation of Athaliah to the sixth year of Hezekiah is 
166 years, and the count of the years of the kings of Israel, in the same period (from the 
coronation of Jehu to the removal of Hoshea) is only 143 years and 7 months. 2. If Ahaz 
was crowned at the age of 20 and ruled 16 years (2 Kgs 16:2), and Hezekiah was 25 years 
old at his coronation (2 Kgs 18:2), then Ahaz was only eleven years old at the birth of 
his son; 3. If Jeroboam II was crowned in the 15th year of Amaziah (2 Kgs 14:23), who 
ruled 29 years (2 Kgs 14:2), then Uzziah was crowned in Jeroboam’s 15th and not his 
27th year (2 Kgs 15:1). 4. The coronation of Hoshea in the twelfth year of Ahaz (2 Kgs 
17:1) contradicts the synchronisms between Hezekiah and Hoshea (2 Kgs 18: 1, 9-10). 
5. If Jehoash was crowned in the seventh year of Jehu (2 Kgs 12:2), and Jehoahaz son 
of Jehu was crowned in Jehoash’s 23rd year (2 Kgs 13:1), then Jehu ruled 29 or even 30 
years and not 28 (2 Kgs 10:36). 6. If Jehoahaz was crowned in the 23rd year of Jehoash, 
and Joash was crowned in the 37th year of Jehoash (2 Kgs 13:10), then Jehoahaz ruled 15 
and not 17 years (2 Kgs 13:1). 7. If Joash was crowned in the 37th year of Jehoash, and 
Amaziah in the 2nd year of Joash (2 Kgs 14:1) then Jehoash ruled 38 and not 40 years 
(2 Kgs 12:2). 8. If Jotham ruled 16 years (2 Kgs 15:33), it is not possible that Hoshea 
was crowned in Jotham’s 20th year (2 Kgsl5:30). 9. If Menahem was crowned in the 
39th year of Uzziah (2 Kgs 15:17), and Pekahiah his son was crowned in the 50th year 
of Uzziah (2 Kgs 15:23), then Menahem ruled 12 and not 10 years (2 Kgs 15:17). 10. If 
Ahaz was crowned in the 17th year of Pekah (2 Kgs 16:1) who ruled 20 years (2 Kgs 
15:27), and Hezekiah was crowned in the 3rd year of Hoshea (2 Kgs 18:1), then Ahaz 
ruled six or seven years and not 16 (2 Kgs 16:2). 11. If Pekah was crowned in the 52nd 
year of Uzziah (2 Kgs 15:27), and Jotham was crowned in the second year of Pekah 
(2 Kgs 15:32), then Uzziah ruled 53 and not 52 years (2 Kgs 15:2). 
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Pekah was crowned in the 52nd (and last) year of Uzziah, a date found 
in his sources, Dtr fixed the coronation of Ahaz in the 17th year of 
Pekah, assuming that Jotham was crowned in the same year as Pekah. 
These four synchronisms (between Hoshea and Hezekiah, and between 
Ahaz and Pekah), were calculated by Dtr. 21 

In Dtr’s opinion, in this period, four kings of Israel and Judah crowned 
their sons in their lifetime. Hezekiah was crowned in the sixth year of 
his father Ahaz (since Ahaz was crowned in the 17th year of Pekah, who 
ruled 20 years; and Hezekiah was crowned in the third year of Hoshea). 
This short time span of Ahaz as a sole king in Jerusalem corresponded 
perfectly with Dtr’s negative attitude to Ahaz. The following is a list 
of the other co-regencies assumed by Dtr for this period: Amaziah / 
Uzziah - 13-14 years; Jehoash / Amaziah - 2-3 years; Joash / Jehoa- 
haz - 1-2 years (see Table 4). 22 

As mentioned above, Dtr’s chronology of this period does not reflect 
reality, since the period from the revolt of Jehu to the fall of Samaria 
lasted about 121 years and not 140 years. What is the reason for this dif¬ 
ference? In my opinion, in the following two cases Dtr misunderstood 
his sources or fabricated figures to correspond with his chronological 
framework spanning 400 years from the establishment of the Temple 
to its destruction. (1) Dtr counted the years of Jehoash from the murder 
of Athaliah, and not from the murder of his father. But I believe that 
Jehoiada, the priest, who was the de facto ruler in the kingdom of Judah 
at the beginning of the reign of Jehoash, did not recognize the validity 
of Athaliah’s rule. He counted Jehoash’s years from the death of his 
father, Ahaziah, who was murdered by Jehu during his bloody revolt. 23 
(2) Pekah reigned as a sole ruler no more then five years, since about 
seven years elapsed between the giving of tribute to Assyria by Mena- 
hem, in the eighth year of Tiglath-Pileser III (738), and by Hoshea, in 
the 15th year of that Assyrian king (731). Even assuming that Menahem 


21 For the synchronisms between Hoshea and Hezekiah see Thiele, The Mysterious 
Numbers, 134-138, 174-175; Tadmor, “Chronology”, 277-278; Galil, Israel and Assy¬ 
ria, 72-76; cf. W. F. Albright, “The Chronology of the Divided Monarchy of Israel,” 
BASOR 100 (1945) 21. 

22 For these co-regencies see Tadmor, “Chronology,” 282; Thiele, The Mysterious 
Numbers, 118-123; Galil, The Chronology, 58ff. 

23 For the opinion that the years of Jehoash were counted retroactively see 
S. Mowinckel, “Die Chronologie der israelitischen und juedischen Koenige,” AcOr 10 
(1932) 271; W. H. Shea, “Israelite Chronology and the Samaria Ostraca,” ZDPV 101 
(1985) 11-12; Galil, The Chronology, 47-48. 
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died in 738, and that Hosheawas crowned in 731, it cannot be accepted 
that Pekah ruled as a sole monarch for more than five years, for in the 
first two of those seven years Pekahiah the son of Menahem ruled. Dtr 
may have found the information on the length of Pekah’s reign in his 
sources, and misunderstood it: he counted his years from the murder 
of Pekahiah and not retroactively from his appointment as an official 
in the last years of Jeroboam II, as suggested by scholars. 24 On the other 
hand, Dtr might have fabricated this round figure in order to reconcile 
the figures found in his sources with the chronological framework of 
400 years. If so, it should be pointed out that this is probably the only 
datum relating to length of reign manipulated by Dtr. In reality the 
period from the establishment of the Temple to its destruction lasted 
about 380 years. The difference of about 20 years between reality and 
Dtr’s chronology is probably related to the periods of Pekah and of 
Athaliah. 25 

From the investiture of Pekah in the 52nd year of Uzziah Dtr counted 
backwards to the revolt of Jehu, and his calculations are in accordance 
with all the chronological data in the Book of Kings, relating to this 
period: Pekahiah ruled from the 50th to the 52nd year of Uzziah, and 
Menahem from the 39th year to the 50th year of Uzziah, assuming a dif¬ 
ference of six months between the beginning of the new year in Israel 
and in Judah, and a postdating system in Israel from the reign of Me¬ 
nahem onwards (see table 4). Zechariah was crowned in year 38th of 
Uzziah, and was assassinated in the 39th, ruling only six months. Again 
these figures, relating to the short period of Zechariah, are possible only 
if we assume a postdating system in both kingdoms, and a lapse of six 
months between the beginning of the new year in Israel and that in 
Judah. 26 


24 For the chronology of the reign of Pekah see J. Lewy, Die Chronologie der Koenige 
von Israel und Juda (Giessen: Verlag von Alfred Toepelmann, 1927) 18-19; H. J. Cook, 
“Pekah,” VT 14 (1964) 128-135; Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers, 129-130; Galil, The 
Chronology, 65-66. 

25 It is also interesting to note that the period spanning 140 years from the revolt 
of Jehu to the fall of Samaria may be divided into four sub-periods of 43+15+41+41 
years. The two last figures are those of the reign of Jeroboam II and the period between 
the death of Jeroboam and the fall of Samaria (Menahem-10, Pekahiah-2, Pekah-20; 
Hoshea-9). 

26 For the chronology of the reign of Zechariah see Tadmor, “Chronology,” 283-284; 
Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers, 123-124; Galil, The Chronology, 1996,61-62. 
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3. Dtr’s Chronological Framework of the Period from the 
Revolt of Jehu to the Schism 

The period from the revolt of Jehu to the schism lasted, in Dtr’s opinion, 
about 90 years, from the 37th to the 126th year of the presumed era of 
the 400 years. This period is divided into three sub-periods (see Table 
3, below): 

(1) From the schism to the coronation of Asa, about 20 years. 

(2) From the coronation of Asa to the coronation of Jehoshaphat, 
about 40 years. 

(3) From the coronation of Jehoshaphat to the revolt of Jehu, about 
30 years. 

Six discrepancies exist between the 39 chronological data that are 
mentioned in the Book of Kings in relation to this period. 27 Assuming 
that Dtr had used the three principles set out earlier, four of these six 
discrepancies may be reconciled. Dtr probably assumed a co-regency 
of three or four years for Jehoram and Jehoshaphat. In his opinion 
Jehoram was crowned in the 22nd year of his father Jehoshaphat, which 
was also the fifth year of Joram son of Ahab. By this assumption three of 
the six mentioned discrepancies maybe reconciled (nos. 1, 5-6). If Dtr 
assumed a difference of six months between the beginning of the new 
year in Israel and in Judah, yet another problem mentioned above can 
be resolved, since the accession year of Abijam will fall in the first half 
of the 18th year of Jeroboam (see table 3). 


27 For the 39 chronological data relating to the schism to the revolt of Jehu see Galil, 
The Chronology, 148-153, no. 1-9, 20-24, 39-44, 51-60, 74, 91-92, 134-136. Following 
are the 6 contradictions in these data: 1. The count of the years of the kings of Judah 
from the Schism to the revolt of Jehu is 95 years, but the count of the years of the kings 
of Israel in the same period is 98 years. 2. If Joram, king of Israel, was crowned in the 
second year of Jehoram, king of Judah (2 Kgs 1:17), is it possible that the same Joram was 
crowned in the 18th year of Jehoshaphat (2 Kgs 3:1), and that Jehoram was crowned in 
the fifth year of Joram (2 Kgs 8:16)? 3. Is it possible that Ahaziah was crowned [probably] 
in eleven year of Joram and also in the twelfth year of the same Joram (2 Kgs 8:25; 9:29)? 
4. If Rehoboam and Jeroboam began to rule at the same time, and if Rehoboam reigned 
17 years (1 Kgs 14:21), then Abijam should have been crowned in the 17th year of Jero¬ 
boam, and not in his 18th year (1 Kgs 15:1). 5. If Jehoshaphat was crowned in the fourth 
year of Ahab (1 Kgs 22:41), and Ahaziah son of Ahab was crowned in the 17th year of 
Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs 22:52), then Ahab ruled 21 and not 22 years (1 Kgs 16:29). 6. If Joram 
was crowned in the 18th year of Jehoshaphat (2 Kgs 3:1), and Jehoram was crowned in 
the fifth year of Joram (2 Kgs 8:16), then Jehoshaphat ruled 22 and not 25 years (lKgs 
22:42). 
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The only datum that contradicts Dtr’s system in this period is the 
one that fixes Joram’s coronation in the second year of Jehoram. With 
this determination, we are obliged to amend most of the Biblical data 
relating to this period. 28 It is preferable to assume that this datum is 
erroneous, and that it is one of the very few data in the DH that were 
corrupted for some reasons. In my opinion, in reality, Jehoram son 
of Jehoshaphat was probably crowned in the second year of Joram of 
Israel. 29 A post-deuteronomistic editor may have found in his sources 
a synchronism establishing the coronation of Joram in the second year 
of Joram, and erroneously presumed that it referred to king Joram of 
Israel, and therefore assumed that he was crowned in the second year 
of Joram of Judah. 

Dtr supposed that Ahaziah was crowned in the second half of the 
eleventh year of Joram, assuming a co-regency of about one year for 
Jehoram and Ahaziah (see Table 3, below). According to Dtr’s chro¬ 
nology, it is also possible to fix Ahaziah’s coronation in the first half of 
Joram’s twelfth year, yet it is clear that only one of these two possibilities 
is correct. 

Dtr probably calculated the unique synchronism contained in 2 Kgs 
8:16:”And in the fifth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel, Je¬ 
hoshaphat being then king of Judah, Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah began to reign”. Dtr probably assumed that the eighth 
and last year of Jehoram covered the second half of the twelfth year of 
Joram of Israel; counting backwards, the seventh year of Jehoram coin¬ 
cided with the second half of the eleventh year of Joram of Israel and 
the first half of his twelfth year. Consequently, Jehoram’s accession year 
was fixed in the first half of the fifth year of Joram of Israel (see Table 3). 
The words “Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah” were possibly not a 
copyist’s error but a comment of Dtr hinting at Jehoram’s coronation 
in his father’s lifetime. 

Dtr’s fixed Ahab’s death in the second half of the 114th year of the 
presumed era of the 400 years, and Jehu’s coronation in its 127th year, 
assuming a spell of more than 13 years between the death of Ahab and 


28 In the opinion of Begrich and Tadmor, Joram of Israel was crowned in the second 
year of Jehoram. Both scholars, each in keeping with his own system, assume that the 
majority of the Biblical data for this period are incorrect. See J. Begrich, Die Chronologie 
der Koenige von Israel und Juda (Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1929) 105ff., 121; 
Tadmor, “Chronology,” 29Iff. 

29 For the coronation of Jehoram son of Jehoshaphat in the second year of Joram see 
Galil, The Chronology, 45, Table 10. 
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the revolt of Jehu. This chronological framework did not reflect reality, 
since it is well known from the Assyrian sources that Ahab was one of 
the leaders of the alliance of kings that fought against Assyria in Qarqar 
in the sixth year of Shalmaneser III (853 BCE), and some twelve years 
later, in the 18th year of the same Assyrian king (841 BCE), Jehu offered 
tribute to Assyria. 30 


4. Conclusion 

Dtr describes in the DH an epoch that, in his opinion, lasted 880 years, 
from the Exodus from Egypt to the fall of Jerusalem. It opens with a 
period of 40 years of the leadership of Moses, and closes with a period 
of 42 years assigned by Dtr to the ministry of Jeremiah. He divides this 
epoch of the history of Israel into two sub-periods: 480 years from the 
Exodus from Egypt to the establishment of the Temple, and 400 years 
from the begun of the Temple to its destruction. The period of the Tem¬ 
ple is divided into sub-periods as follows: it starts with 36 years of the 
reign of Solomon, from his fourth to his 40th year, and it concludes 
with a time span of 134 years, from the fall of Samaria to the fall of 
Jerusalem (a grand total of 170 years). The period from the schism to the 
fall of Samaria lasted 230 years: 90 years from the schism to the revolt of 
Jehu and 140 years from the revolt of Jehu to the fall of Samaria. 

Dtr’s chronological framework spanning 400 years from the estab¬ 
lishment of the Temple to the fall of Jerusalem is clearly schematic. Yet 
this does not mean that Dtr invented the chronological data in the Book 
of Kings. On the contrary, he made a great effort to preserve the dates 
found in his sources, but on the other hand it is clear that he calculated 
several of the data, and coordinated them with his schematic frame¬ 
work. Some 95% of the 140 chronological data in the Books of Kings 
and Jeremiah are in accordance with Dtr’s presumed system, which was 
based on three simple principles. In my opinion, the great majority of 
the dates included in Dtr’s chronology reflect reality. In two principal 
cases Dtr misunderstood his sources or fabricated figures in order to 
reconcile the chronological data found in his sources with his schema¬ 
tic framework: he counted the 20 years of Pekah from the murder of 
Pekahiah, and the 40 years of Jehoash son of Ahaziah from the murder 


30 For the chronology of this period see Galil, The Chronology, 32-33; Galil, Israel 
and Assyria, 27-41. 
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of Athaliah. The difference of about 20 years between reality and Dtr’s 
chronology is probably related to these two data. 


Table 3. From the beginning of the temple to the revolt of Jehu. 
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Table 4. From the revolt of Jehu to the Fall of Samaria. 


400 YEARS 127 128 129 130 131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 139 140 

ATHALIAH (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

TEHOASH 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

TEHU 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

400 YEARS 141 142 143 144 145 146 147 148 149 150 151 152 153 154 

TEHOASH 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

TEHU 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 

400 YEARS 155 156 157 158 159 160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 

TEHOASH 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 

TEHOAHAZ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

400 YEARS 169 170 171 172 173 174 175 176 177 178 179 180 181 182 

TEHOASH 37 38 39 40 

TEHOAHAZ 15 16 17 

AMAZIAH Acc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

TOASH 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

400 YEARS 183 184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 196 

AMAZIAH 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

UZZIAH Acc. 123456789 10 

TOASH 15 16 

TEROBOAM11 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

400 YEARS 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 

AMAZIAH 27 28 29 

UZZIAH 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

TEROBOAM II 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

400 YEARS 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 220 221 222 223 224 

UZZIAH 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 

TEROBOAM II 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 

ZHECHARIA 6/12 

400 YEARS 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 232 233 234 235 236 237 238 

UZZIAH 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 

MENAHEM Acc. 1 23456789 10 

PEKAHIAH Acc. 1 2 


400 YEARS 238 239 240 241 242 243 244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 

TOTHAM Acc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

PEKAH Acc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

400 YEARS 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 265 266 

TOTHAM / AHAZ 15 16/Acc. 123456789 10 11 12 

PEKAH/HOSHEA 16 17 18 19 20/Acc.l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

HEZEKIAH Acc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Table 5. From the fall of Samaria to the fall of Jerusalem. 
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LAW IN KINGS 


Raymond Westbrook 
Johns Hopkins University 


The books of Kings do not provide a rich harvest of legal sources. Find¬ 
ing neither a law code nor even (with one exception) the text of indi¬ 
vidual laws, a legal historian must, like Ruth and Naomi, be contented 
with gleanings from the narrative. To reconstruct a complete legal sys¬ 
tem from the material in Kings would not be feasible, nor would it make 
sense to do so in isolation from the surrounding historical narratives, 
such as Samuel, Chronicles, and Jeremiah, on the one hand, and from 
the Pentateuchal codes on the other. 

Nonetheless, these politically and religiously oriented narratives do 
provide precious information, not so much on the principles as on the 
practice of law. Scattered references take on a different complexion 
when placed in the context of biblical law and of the wider ancient Near 
Eastern legal tradition. They reveal their role within a network of legal 
norms and themselves furnish evidence, sometimes unique evidence, 
which enhances our understanding of the law of biblical Israel and of 
its neighbors. 

By the same token, understanding the legal background to the events 
described can sometimes bring out subtleties in the narratives. The an¬ 
cient authors used their audience’s familiarity with contemporary law 
as part of their scheme of tacit references, to make hints and allusions 
that we can recapture through the law. 

In this survey, I shall not attempt to cover every legal reference in the 
text, but will concentrate on certain conspicuous legal themes, where 
there is sufficient evidence to draw a coherent picture of the law. 


* This essay was first presented as a lecture to the Biblical Colloquium at Princeton 
on November 2, 2003. My heartfelt thanks are due to the members of the Colloquium 
for their criticisms and suggestions, many of which have been incorporated into the 
written version. The usual caveats as to responsibility apply. 
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1. Royal Jurisdiction 

The king had a constitutional role as judge (1 Kgs 3:9; 8:32; 2 Kgs 15:5), 
a function emphasized in the account of Solomon’s palace, which had a 
throne from which he judged cases situated in a “courtyard of judgment” 
(1 Kgs 7:7). The king’s jurisdiction could be invoked, however, at any 
place, for example, as he was walking along the city wall (2 Kgs 6:26) or 
returning from a campaign (1 Kgs 20:39). The humblest of his subjects 
had access to him in this capacity: a simple soldier (1 Kgs 20:39), house¬ 
wives (2 Kgs 6:26), or even prostitutes (1 Kgs 3:16). Macholz argues that 
the king did not have general jurisdiction, but was limited to specific 
situations, such as war (in his capacity as military commander), or per¬ 
sons, such as the royal household and foreign clients, or cases, such as 
crown property and lese-majeste. 1 His conclusion is only possible if the 
accounts of royal justice in Kings (and Samuel) are taken to represent 
the limits of royal power, which is a wholly unwarranted assumption. 
Just because the king is not said to do something, it does not mean that 
he cannot do it. Aside from methodological objections, Macholz’ sys¬ 
tem founders upon the numerous cases that on his own admission do 
not fit into his limitative categories, the most notable in Kings being the 
judgment of Solomon in the dispute of two prostitutes. 

2. The Judgment of Solomon (1 Kgs 3:16-28) 

Two prostitutes come before the king, apparently in his regular seat 
of judgment. They are never identified by name, being called “the one 
woman,” “that woman,” “the other woman,” “this one”... “that one,” 
and finally “the woman whose son was the live one.” Likewise, Solomon 
is not named, but only referred to as the king. This form is not, in my 
view, accidental. The presentation has all the marks of a scholastic legal 
problem, of the type that engendered the casuistic rules of the ancient 
Near Eastern law codes and later formed the basis of Rabbinic discus¬ 
sions and Greek disputations. 2 The purpose of the exercise is to find a 


1 G. C. Macholz, “Die Stellung des Konigs in der israelitischen Gerichtsverfassung,” 
ZAW 84(1972) 157-82. 

2 See R. Westbrook, “The Nature and Origins of the Twelve Tables,” Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-StiftungfurRechtsgeschichte (Romanistische Abteilung) 150 (1988) 90-97. Still 
later, the form became beloved of the Romans as an intellectual exercise, best illustrated 
by the Minor Declamations of Quintillian. 
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liminal set of circumstances that present a pure dilemma, thus testing 
the intellect of the discussants in trying to resolve it. For this purpose, 
all identifying marks that might associate the circumstances with a real 
case are to be removed. 

It is generally assumed that the plaintiff, who tells her story, is the true 
mother of the live child, and the defendant, who speaks only to deny it, 
is the one who switched the children. Rendsburg, however, argues, on 
formal grounds that the reverse is true. 3 While it does not affect the legal 
issues, there are certain legal grounds for identifying the plaintiff with 
the mother of the live child, as we shall see. 

Commentators have questioned the quality of her evidence. Lasine 
talks of glaring inconsistencies. 4 The main weakness, it would seem, 
is the fact that the plaintiff recounts events of which she could not be 
aware, since she was admittedly asleep. 5 

What the plaintiff offers, however, is not evidence but her version 
of events. She constructs her narrative by filling in the gaps in her own 
knowledge with logical inference. While the anachronism of modern 
parallels should be avoided, her account is uncannily similar to the 
opening statement of a party (or of counsel) in a contemporary trial, 
which states the party’s case. 

The real story was that the plaintiff awoke from a sound sleep to find 
a dead child in her arms, which she recognized as not being her own. 
Since her own child had been born three days earlier, she had had time 
to familiarize herself with its features. She then recognized her own 
child alive in her companion’s arms. 

She drew the perfectly logical conclusion that the defendant’s child 
had died in the night and that the defendant had then switched the chil¬ 
dren, taking advantage of the plaintiff’s deep sleep. Her somnolence is 
not a weakness in her case; it is the basis of her case. The deed could only 
be done because she was asleep; had she been awake in the night, the 
whole problem would not have arisen. 

Van Wolde considers the plaintiff’s statement that the defendant had 
overlaid her child as her weakest point: “The king and the readers... may 
ask themselves how it is possible that the one woman is so sure that the 
other woman lay on her son in the night, while she herself was firmly 


3 G. Rendsburg, “The Guilty Party in I Kings iii 16-28,” VT 48 (1998) 534-41. 

4 S. Lasine, “The Riddle of Solomon’s Judgment,” JSOT 45 (1989) 64. 

5 A. Leibowitz and G. Leibowitz, “HDzU > U2t£>Q,” Bet Mikra 35 (1989-1990) 243. 
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asleep.” 6 The statement is indeed a mere inference, but to dismiss it as 
unwarranted speculation is to misread its purpose. 7 It is a concession, 
rather than a claim. The plaintiff stresses thereby that she is not accus¬ 
ing the defendant of infanticide; she concedes that the child’s death was 
a tragic accident. It is true that technically she does accuse the defen¬ 
dant of kidnapping, normally a very serious form of theft (Exod 21:16). 
The tragedy that occasioned the deed, however, would clearly constitute 
mitigating circumstances. Essentially, the plaintiff has narrowed the is¬ 
sue to an ownership dispute over the surviving child. In doing so, the 
plaintiff strengthens her case, for the defendant would have had a less 
obvious motive for switching the babies if she were a child-killer than 
as the victim of a tragic loss. 

What should normally follow upon the plaintiff’s opening statement 
is the evidence to support the assertions made in it. Therein lies her 
problem. Lasine takes Solomon to task for failing to cross-examine her 
or to try to locate unnoticed eye-witnesses or character witnesses. 8 The 
story, however, is carefully set up so as to exclude the possibility of out¬ 
side evidence: the two women, the parties to the case, were alone in the 
house at all material times and were thus the sole possible witnesses. 9 
That narrative structure is a further characteristic of the scholastic prob¬ 
lem, which seeks to concentrate the focus of the decision, by excluding 
all extraneous circumstances that might allow escape from the central 
dilemma. 

The defendant’s only reply is a simple denial. This has been seen as a 
sign of indifference, which makes it hard for the readers to sympathize 
with her. 10 Rendsburg comes to her defense, representing the woman’s 
silence as the virtue of a Cordelia figure. 11 His concern is unnecessary, 
for from a forensic viewpoint, the defendant is adopting the correct 
approach. The burden is upon the plaintiff to prove her case, and she 


6 E. Van Wolde, “Who Guides Whom? Embeddedness and Perspective in Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew and in 1 Kings 3:16-28,” JBL 114 (1995) 629-30; likewise, Leibowitz and 
Leibowitz, “nnbu? D3U;n,” 243. 

7 On Leibowitz’ more extreme claim, see below. 

8 Van Wolde, “Who Guides Whom? Embeddedness and Perspective in Biblical 
Hebrew and in 1 Kings 3:16-28,” 64. 

9 There is no evidence that the concept of a character witness existed in biblical or 
other ancient legal systems. 

10 Van Wolde, “Who Guides Whom? Embeddedness and Perspective in Biblical 
Hebrew and in 1 Kings 3:16-28,” 630. 

11 G. Rendsburg, “The Guilty Party in I Kings iii 16-28,” 540-41. 
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has no corroborative evidence. 12 At this point, the king could (and in a 
modern system should) simply have dismissed the plaintiff's case for 
want of proof. For this reason, it is unlikely that the defendant is the 
woman ultimately proved to be telling the truth. If the purpose of the 
story were to vindicate the defendant, there would be no need to pro¬ 
ceed to a Solomonic judgment. Leibowitz claims that the plaintiff, in 
stating the exact cause of the child’s death, reveals that she must have 
been the one who overlaid her child, and that Solomon discerns this 
flaw in her testimony. Accordingly, his psychological trick is less of a 
gamble. 13 If it were such a flaw, however, it would have been enough 
to dismiss the plaintiff’s claim out of hand, making any gamble on the 
outcome unnecessary. 

The king instead chooses to treat the rival claims to the child as being 
of equal weight. He thereby narrows the focus even more, reducing the 
evidentiary question before the court to the credibility of the plaintiff’s 
recognition of her child. If that assertion of hers is credible, then the rest 
of her story necessarily follows. 

The king was not obliged to dismiss the plaintiff’s case, as would a 
modern court, because in the ancient Near Eastern systems, if the nor¬ 
mal rational means of proof were unable to produce a result, recourse 
could be had to supra-rational means. Examples in the Bible are the evi¬ 
dentiary oath (also found in Kings: 1 Kgs 18:10-11) and the oracle (e.g. 
Exod 22:8). 14 The oath would be inappropriate in this case, as the parties 
appear desperate enough to risk perjury, which might go undetected for 
some considerable time, until the deity chose to visit punishment on the 
culprit. The oracle would seem a stronger possibility, giving an instant 
result. 

The king does not, however, resort to supra-rational methods. As 
Lasine notes, it is his wisdom, divinely-granted but nonetheless using 
human means, which replaces sacral investigative procedures. 15 In my 


12 Cf. LH 9, where the owner of lost property which he identifies in another’s posses¬ 
sion, states: “I will bring witnesses who know my lost property.” 

13 Leibowitz and Leibowitz, U2tyn,” 243-44. 

14 Following my interpretation in, R. Westbrook “The Deposit Law of Exodus 22, 
6-12,” ZAW 106 (1994) 390-403. In my view, there is no example of an ordeal proce¬ 
dure in the Bible. The case of the nniO in Num 5:11-31 describes an evidentiary oath: 
see below under ‘Contract’. For the approach of Deuteronomy, see B. M. Levinson, 
Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997) 113-14, 127-30. 

15 Lasine, “The Riddle of Solomon’s Judgment,” 75. See also B. Levinson, “The Re¬ 
conceptualization of Kingship in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic Flistory’s 
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view, it does more than that. In adopting supra-rational means, the an¬ 
cient court was essentially ceding jurisdiction to the divine court, which 
then decided the case. The divine gift of wisdom enables Solomon to 
make judgments normally reserved for the divine court. 

3. Naboth’s Vineyard 
3.1. Structure 

The incident is reported in two versions: a full narrative in 1 Kgs 21 and 
a short retrospective in 2 Kgs 9: 21-26. Rofe argues that the latter is the 
original account, the former being a post-exilic elaboration of an old 
story. 16 The relative dating of the passages is not relevant to our discus¬ 
sion, since it does not affect their legal validity. Rofe’s identification of 
discrepancies between the two accounts does, however, raise questions 
that provide useful insights into the nature of the law applied. 

The original story, according to Rofe, did not involve a fake trial; in¬ 
stead, Naboth and his sons were secretly murdered at night by assassins 
sent by the king. This is the message of 2 Kgs 9:26: “I surely saw the blood 
of Naboth and the blood of his sons last night” (U?ON). 17 

The difficulty with this reconstruction of events is that it would not 
necessarily gain for the king the vineyard for which he had committed 
the murder. In default of direct heirs, Naboth’s estate would naturally 
devolve upon his male collaterals: his uncles, brothers, or cousins. The 
sequence of heirs laid down in Num 27:8-11 (cf. Lev 25:49) is no Penta- 
teuchal invention, but reflects a common ancient Near Eastern inheri¬ 
tance principle. Only if Naboth’s whole clan were extirpated might the 
king stand a chance of acquiring the land as ownerless property, if such 
a right existed. 18 


Transformation of Torah,” VT 51 (2001) 519. Cf. 2 Sam 14:20, where the woman of 
Tekoah compares David’s wisdom in discerning the hand of Joab behind her story to 
that of “a messenger of God.” 

16 A. Rofe, “The Vineyard of Naboth,” VT 38 (1988) 89-104. 

17 Rofe, “The Vineyard of Naboth,” 95-96. 

18 2 Kgs 8:1-6 is not evidence of such a right (not otherwise attested). The land was 
abandoned, not ownerless, and the assumption that the king had acquired ownership 
of it unwarranted. It is more likely that the king acted to expel an illegal occupant and 
force him to pay the rightful owner compensation. 
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Another point is that mention of God’s seeing the corpses at night 
does not necessarily mean that they were killed at night. Notwith¬ 
standing the prohibition in Deut 21:22-23, their bodies may have been 
exposed after execution, as occurred with the sons of Saul whom David 
handed over to the Gibeonites (2 Sam 21:9-10). 

On the other hand, Rofe rightly notes that the version in 1 Kgs seems 
to show a close acquaintance with the laws of the Torah, citing four 
instances. Naboth cleaves to his fathers’ inheritance, following Num 
36:7-9; Naboth is found guilty on the evidence of two witnesses, as 
required by Deut 19:5; his crime is cursing god and king, in the manner 
of Exod 22:27; he is stoned outside the city, as in Lev 24:13-23. 19 

Such punctiliousness does indeed raise the suspicion of a post-exilic 
hand, but it may be editorial. Two of the instances are unnecessary 
to the plot: two witnesses and stoning outside. Keeping one’s fathers’ 
inheritance is not, as Rofe admits, an actual law and Num 36:7-9 is 
not an exact parallel, being concerned with the devolution of the 
inheritance. On the contrary, scholars have had difficulty in reconcil¬ 
ing Ahab’s proposal and Naboth’s reaction with the Pentateuchal law, 
as we shall see below. In any case, there is nothing to suggest that the 
Pentateuchal laws in question were not in force during the monarchy, 
even if expressed in different words. 

3.2. The King’s Offer 

Some scholars have argued that Naboth’s refusal was based on the ille¬ 
gality of the transaction. Ancestral land (r6m) was inalienable. Baltzer 
distinguishes between Israelite and Canaanite law. Under Israelite 
law, Naboth had no right to sell the land nor was he permitted to sell, 
since he was not its owner, only its occupant. Lev 25:23 establishes that 
the true owner is YHWH; Israel had mere possession, which at most 
allowed sale of a usufruct until the jubilee. 20 Under Canaanite law, 
land was privately owned and freely disposable. The Israelite kings, in 
seeking to extend their own landholdings, purchased land under the 
Canaanite system. 21 


19 Rofe, “The Vineyard of Naboth,” 101. 

20 K. Baltzer, “Naboths Weinberg (1 Kon. 21). Der Konflikt zwischen israelitischem 
und kanaanaischen Bodenrecht,” Wort und Dienst NS 8 (1965) 79-81. 

21 Baltzer, “Naboths Weinberg...,” 83-84. 
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The idea of two competing sets of land law is difficult to contemplate 
within a single legal system. One wonders in what court the rights and 
duties of landholders were decided. For the statement of divine owner¬ 
ship in Lev 25:23 to have legal implications, it would have to be applied 
in a human court, whether priestly or secular. The other rules in Lev 25 
suggest that this was not the intention. As Bohlen points out, the law 
of redemption presumes free alienability, and there is no prohibition 
on exchange. 22 Bohlen instead distinguishes between virgin land devel¬ 
oped by an individual family, which was alienable under Canaanite land 
law as incorporated into Israelite law, and ancestral land, which was a 
special protected category. Under the old system of land law, the land 
should have returned to the tribe or community for re-division. 23 He 
hesitates, however, to declare ancestral land absolutely inalienable, leav¬ 
ing the question of how it was protected unanswered. 24 

In my view, Canaanite land law is a fictional construct. Attempts 
to invent hitherto unknown categories of land to which it applied are 
equally artificial. The land law of Ugarit, which Baltzer adduces in evi¬ 
dence, does not differ in principle from the law of the rest of the ancient 
Near East, where land was in principle alienable, but sometimes sub¬ 
ject to restrictions such as redemption and debt-release decrees. By the 
same token, the highly theoretical declarations of the Priestly code can¬ 
not be pressed too far. The redemption and jubilee laws, if ever applied 
in the form presented in Leviticus, are social justice measures designed 
to protect an impoverished landowner who is forced by debt to sell at 
a discount. 25 

Kings in the ancient Near East are found purchasing land as private 
individuals, notwithstanding the fact that they also held land as feudal 
overlords. 26 Purchase is not an act of tyranny; on the contrary, it is a 
sign that the ancient monarchs respected the rule of law and the rights 
of individuals. The point is emphasized in Kings, when it reports that 
king Omri purchased the hill of Samaria from a certain Shemer, nam¬ 
ing the price of two talents of silver paid (1 Kgs 16:24). Omri is eventu¬ 
ally buried there (v. 28), mirroring the example of Abraham’s purchase 


22 R. Bohlen, Der Fall Nabot (Trierer Theologische Studien, 35; Trier, 1978) 339. 

23 Bohlen, Der Fall Nabot, 341-46. 

24 Bohlen, Der Fall Nabot, 349. 

25 See R. Westbrook, “The Price Factor in the Redemption of Land,” Revue Interna¬ 
tionale des Droits de VAntiquite 32 (1985) 97-127. 

26 At Emar, for example, Prince Issur-Dagan is recorded purchasing plots of land 
from various persons, including his own brother: Emar VI/3 137. 
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of Machpelah (Gen 23). 27 The same concern underlies both stories: to 
show that fair purchase gave legitimate title to land that was to be used 
as a family grave. Baltzer argues that Omri’s purchase was of Canaanite 
land, 28 but Shemer is a good Israelite name (1 Chr 6:31; 7:34). 

In any case, the idea that King Ahab could have proposed an illegal 
transaction for the transfer of inalienable land is illogical, since again, it 
would not have given him good title. If he could have afforded to disre¬ 
gard the law, then he could simply have expropriated the land without the 
need to purchase it. 29 Even Jezebel did not propose that course of action. 

As Seebass points out, the narrative presents Ahab’s proposal as per¬ 
fectly reasonable. 30 It seems unaware of any Pentateuchal restrictions 
on alienation, in particular of the whole apparatus of the Jubilee, which 
should have been taken into account if the story were a post-exilic con¬ 
coction. Naboth, as owner, has a perfect right not to sell, and if he gives as 
his reason the fact that the vineyard is his ancestral land, it is a perfectly 
rational motive in itself, which requires no legal rule to underpin it. 

3.3. The Trial 

The venue for the trial was a court in Naboth’s home town of Jezreel. 
According to Berlyn, this was a tactic by Jezebel to distance the royal 
government from the issue: “The case was to be pursued in the old, pre- 
monarchical way with the town elders, not the king’s judge, considering 
the matter, rendering the verdict and carrying out the sentence.” 31 That 
description is not quite accurate: the court is composed of elders and 
nobles ( horim ), whom Reviv rightly identifies as state officials. 32 There 
is evidence from Mesopotamia of local courts constituted as a mixed 
tribunal of royal officials and local leaders. 33 It is to be expected in this 
case, where the charges - blasphemy and treason - were of such grav¬ 
ity. The possibility is also attested of the king, as an aggrieved party, 
pursuing the case in a court other than his own. Nebuchadnezzar II 


27 A. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebraischen Bibel; Textkritisches, Sprachliches und 
Sachliches (Vol. 7; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1914) 258. 

28 Baltzer, “Naboths Weinberg...,” 83. 

29 Cf. P. J. Berlyn, “The Blood of Naboth,” JBQ 20 (1991-2) 248. 

30 H. Seebass, “Der Fall Naboth in 1 Reg. 21,” VT24 (1974) 477. 

31 Berlyn, “The Blood of Naboth,” 245-46. 

32 H. Reviv, The Elders in Ancient Israel (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1989) 124-25. 

33 E.g., a Neo-Babylonian case heard by the Governor of Babylon, the judges, and the 
elders of the city; see F. Joannes (ed.), Rendre la justice en Mesopotamie (Saint-Denis: 
Presses Universitaires de Vincennes, 2000) no. 173. 
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charges one Babu-ahhu-iddina before the popular assembly with plot¬ 
ting against him. 34 

The proclamation of a fast has been interpreted as a sign of an expe¬ 
dited, summary procedure, so that Naboth would not have time to organ¬ 
ize his defense. 35 The notion is a trifle anachronistic: it is not as if long 
days were spent preparing cases for trial. Jeremiah’s trial for blasphemy 
gives an idea of the ad hoc nature of proceedings (Jer 26). The facts 
of Naboth’s case did not require lengthy preparation. Two witnesses 
claim to have heard offending words; Naboth would have denied hav¬ 
ing uttered them. The only issue would be (his and their) credibility. 

What is summary about the proceedings is the death penalty, which 
is executed without, apparently, the possibility of a royal pardon. It may 
be, however, that pardon, which would have been feasible for treason, 
was not in the king’s gift for blasphemy, it being an offence against a 
higher power than himself. 

The account in 2 Kgs 9 mentions the execution of Naboth’s sons as 
well. Whether this is regarded as an embellishment of the principal 
account or not, it was certainly a legal possibility. Collective punishment 
was not used for ordinary offenses, however grave, but was regarded as 
an appropriate response to serious offences against a hierarchical supe¬ 
rior. This was especially so with offenses against a god, as in the case of 
Achan (Jos 7:24-25) and of the apostate town (Deut 13:12-16), but it 
could also apply to treason, as in the case of the priests of Nob: 1 Sam 
22:11-19. The Babylonian emperor tries king Zedekiah for breach of his 
loyalty obligation and punishes both him and his sons (2 Kgs 25:6-8). 

3.4. The King’s Culpability 

The true purpose of the trial was for the king to obtain Naboth’s land. 
Jezebel informs the king that he may at once take possession, because 
Naboth is dead. Zakovitch comments: “Ahab, it is certain, must be fully 
aware that a foul deed has been done, that Naboth has been convicted 
of some crime, the penalty for which is both death and dispossession in 
favour of the king.” 36 


34 E. Weidner, “Hochverrat gegen Nebukadnezzar II,” AfO 17 (1954-1956) 1-3. 

35 Rofe, “The Vineyard of Naboth,” 92; Seebass, “Der Fall Naboth in 1 Reg. 21,” 
480-81. 

36 Y. Zakovitch, “The Tale of Naboth’s Vineyard,” in M. Weiss (ed.), The Bible from 
Within (Jerusalem, Magnes, 1984) 398. 
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Confiscation of land by the king for offences of disloyalty against him 
is widely attested in the ancient Near East. MAL B 3 assumes the exis¬ 
tence of the principle where one among undivided brothers commits 
treason. The king’s right to confiscate his property is confined to one 
share of the undivided estate. In Late Bronze Age Syria, there are exam¬ 
ples from Alalakh, where a person is able to recover his bridal payment 
from the Palace after his future in-law was executed for treason and his 
property confiscated, 37 and Emar, where land is forfeited by its owner 
“because he committed a great sin against his lord.. .” 38 

Zakovitch’ statement does not make clear who was the author of the 
foul deed, Naboth or Jezebel. On the face of it, Jezebel has not given Ahab 
reason to suspect anything other than a perfectly legitimate procedure, 
which resulted in lawful confiscation. Why then does the prophet Elijah 
on encountering Ahab accuse him directly of murder and complicity 
in the conspiracy (21:19)? The issue of Ahab’s culpability has exercised 
both traditional and modern commentators. 

Some scholars have tried to find evidence of prior knowledge in 
Ahab. Wiseman, for example, argues that use of the king’s seal would 
require his knowledge. 39 The narrative, however, stresses that although 
Jezebel used the seal, she sent and received instructions in her own 
name. There is no need, therefore, to assume that Ahab was complicit 
at this stage. 

Zakovitch argues that ignorance does not relieve Ahab of responsi¬ 
bility simply because of his position as king. A crime committed in his 
name is his crime. 40 Mere vicarious liability, however, is not what the 
prophet’s condemnation implies, and Ahab responds as one who has 
personally committed a sin. 

If we examine Jezebel’s report to Ahab more closely, we can see that it 
is couched in technical legal language and, I would argue, in such a way 
as to inform Ahab that not only had a judicial process occurred, but a 
perversion of justice. Our starting point is Zakovitch’s observation that 
while Jezebel is informed that Naboth has been stoned to death, she does 
not repeat this intelligence in the same terms, 41 even though they would 


37 R. Westbrook (ed.), A History of Ancient Near Eastern Law (Leiden: Brill, 2003) 
708-9, 716. 

38 Westbrook (ed.), A History of Ancient Near Eastern Law, 688. 

39 J. Gray, I&II Kings: A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963) 
182, ad v. 8. 

40 Zakovitch, “The Tale of Naboth’s Vineyard,” 398. 

41 Zakovitch, “The Tale of Naboth’s Vineyard,” 395. 
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be the most appropriate means of informing the king that Naboth had 
committed an offence for which his property could be confiscated. 

Jezebel’s exact words are: “for Naboth is not alive; he is dead.” The 
seeming redundancy of the phrase hides a legalism. Dan 5:19 describes 
Nebuchadnezzar’s power as follows: “Whom he wished, he would kill; 
whom he wished, he would make live...” The second part of the phrase 
is the technical term used to describe the king’s power of pardon for a 
person condemned to death. 42 A person found guilty of a capital offence 
was regarded in law as dead; the effect of a pardon was thus to bring him 
back to life again. 43 

In the Bible, it is mostly the divine king who exercises this power, 
or chooses not to, as in 2 Kgs 20:1, where God informs the sick king 
Hezekiah: “Put your house in order, for you are dead and shall not live.” 
In fact, at Hezekiah’s pleading, God does relent a little and grants him 
another fifteen years. Elsewhere in the ancient Near East, it is the king 
who has this right. In the case of the conspirator against Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar II mentioned above, the king “proved against him in the popular 
assembly the crimes that he had committed and looked upon him an¬ 
grily and pronounced his not-living and his throat was cut.” 44 This case 
shows clearly that the king’s power of life and death was not at all the 
arbitrary privilege of a tyrant but a constitutional prerogative of mercy 
within the judicial system. It was preceded by a regular trial and finding 
of guilt on the evidence. 

When, on the other hand, the phrase “shall not live” is used alone, 
it indicates summary execution, without the benefit of a trial, let alone 
pardon. 45 Thus in 2 Kgs 10:19, king Jehu issues an order summoning the 
priests of Baal, without exception, and adds: “Anyone who is missing 
shall not live.” Dispensing with due process maybe justified in this case, 
where a peremptory order has been disobeyed, or where the culprit has 
been caught red-handed, as in Gen 31:32, when Jacob agrees to a search 
for Laban’s gods, declaring: “He with whom your gods are found shall 
not live.” Without such special justification, however, “not live” used 
alone symbolizes perversion of the judicial process. 


42 R. Yaron, “Vitae Necisque Potestas,” Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 30 (1962) 
243-51. 

43 R. Westbrook, “A Matter of Life and Death,” JANES 25 (1997) 65-67. See, for 
example, Deut 17:6: “The dead man shall be put to death on the word of two or three 
witnesses...” 

44 Weidner, “Hochverrat gegen Nebukadnezzar II,” 1-3. 

45 Westbrook, “A Matter of Life and Death,” 67-68. 
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When Jezebel informs Ahab of the fruits of her machinations, she 
reverses the proper order of events: “Take possession of Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard ... for Naboth is not alive; he is dead.” That is: expropriation, sum¬ 
mary execution, guilty verdict. 46 Jezebel is like the Queen of Hearts 
in Alice in Wonderland, who declares: “Sentence first - verdict after¬ 
wards.” Without saying anything explicit, Jezebel has made clear to the 
king that Naboth’s fate was sealed before his trial began. In coded but 
unmistakable language she is boasting to him of her power to beat the 
system. From this point on, therefore, Ahab cannot plead ignorance. He 
has become an accessory after the fact. 

A thousand years earlier, in the Nippur murder trial, the court 
deliberated this very issue. 47 Three men had murdered a priest and then 
informed his wife of what they had done. She, however, kept her silence. 
The fate of the three murderers was not in dispute: “as men who have 
killed a man they are not live men.” The question was whether mercy 
should be shown to the wife. The court decided it should not; she was 
deemed equally guilty of murder. How much more guilty then, was 
Ahab, who not only concealed the crime, but profited from it. 


4. Contract 
4.1. Partnership 

2 Kings 6:26-30 records a bizarre contract: in the desperate circum¬ 
stances of a siege, two women agree successively to eat each other’s 
babies. The contract is hard to classify, but is something like a partner¬ 
ship for a specific purpose - in this case, dinner - to which each part¬ 
ner provides assets of equal value. The agreement is created by mutual 
promises, but at the relevant time one side has already performed her 
obligations. It is on the basis of that performance that she seeks relief 
from the king (what type of remedy she sought is not stated). 


46 Cf. 2 Kgs 7:4, where the lepers decide to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
enemy: “... if they cause us to live, we shall live, and if they cause us to die, we shall die.” 
The reverse order there symbolizes the arbitrary power of the enemy to kill them; there 
is no question of a trial. 

47 T. Jacobsen, “An Ancient Mesopotamian Trial for Homicide,” in T. Jacobsen (ed.), 
Toward the Image of Tammuz (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970) 193-214. 
See also M. Roth, “Gender and Law: A Case Study from Ancient Mesopotamia,” in 
V. Matthews, et al. (eds.), Gender and Law in the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near 
East (JSOTSup, 262; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998). 
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From the plaintiff’s argument it may be deduced that the agreement 
fell into the class contracts known as real contracts, in which it is perfor¬ 
mance by one side that triggers the obligations of the other. 48 Although 
the subject-matter is gruesome, there can be no doubt of the contract’s 
validity. The king, in declining to judge the case, thereby expresses his 
impotence, not his rejection of the plaintiff s claim, which appeals to the 
normal principles of contract law. 

4.2. Deposit 

In 1 Kgs 20:39-40 an agreement to guard another’s prisoner has all 
the features of a conventional contract of deposit for safekeeping, as 
is found in Exod 22:6-8. 49 No reward is mentioned, as is often the case 
with such contracts, where remuneration would require a separate 
agreement. The level of responsibility of the depositee would not nor¬ 
mally be strict liability, but in this instance the question is moot, as the 
depositee admits negligence. It is to be contrasted with 2 Kgs 6:5, a con¬ 
tract for the loan for use of an ax, in which it is clear that the borrower’s 
liability for loss of the object was strict. The difference is that the bor¬ 
rower, unlike the depositee, profited from the arrangement. 

Again, we see a real contract, in which deposit by one party triggers 
the other’s obligation to safeguard the object and return it on demand. 
There is, however, a further element, namely the agreed penalty for 
breach - death or the payment of one talent of silver. 

Ehrlich argued that the text is corrupt: it should read death and pay¬ 
ment, since otherwise king Ahab, for whom the bargain was meant to 
be a parable, would have been given the alternative of paying ransom to 
avoid punishment for freeing his captive. 50 What Ehrlich did not realize 
is that the talent of silver was meant to be an impossible sum for a sim¬ 
ple soldier to pay. In cuneiform contracts, the penalty clauses frequently 
impose payment of impossibly large sums on the party in breach, for 
example, “a mina of silver and a mina of gold.” They do not say what 
will happen to a party who cannot pay. Much more rarely, a contract 
will directly impose physical penalties, involving death, mutilation, or 


48 Other examples in Kings are a loan for use (2 Kgs 6:5) and a loan of fungibles 
(2 Kgs 4:1). 

49 See Westbrook (ed.), A History of Ancient Near Eastern Law , 1026 and the litera¬ 
ture cited therein. 

50 A. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebraischen Bibel; Textkritisches, Sprachliches und 
Sachliches (Vol. 7; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1914) 272. 
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slavery. This passage, in giving the two types of penalties as alternatives, 
shows that the fantastic sums mentioned were not intended as a genu¬ 
ine measure of damages. They were nominally payment of composition 
to ward off the real penalty, which might be death, mutilation or slav¬ 
ery, but the real message was that composition was not an option for 
the party in breach. In the present case, the king clearly regarded the 
penalty clause as valid and enforceable, even though it meant death. 

The question remains for us, on what basis was the penalty clause 
binding? Was mere agreement to a special term stipulated by the other 
party sufficient to make it part of the contract? Some requirement of 
formality at least would be expected for a condition charged with such 
grave consequences. I consider that it was, and in the form of a solemn 
oath. To justify this presumption, it is necessary to examine the evi¬ 
dence for the oath as a contractual form in Kings. 

4.3. The Promissory Oath 

The basis for the promissory oath as found in Kings and elsewhere is 
a self-curse invoking the deity. 51 It is a unilateral obligation. Its barest 
form is the vow, which may be regarded as a contract with the deity. In 
Kings, the person making the vow (usually to kill an enemy) agrees that 
the deity may punish him if he fails to carry out his stated purpose. Thus 
in 1 Kgs 2:23-24: “King Solomon swore by YHWH, saying: ‘May God 
do this to me and more, for Adonijah has spoken this at the cost of his 
life! By the life of YHWH... today Adonijah shall be put to death.” 52 

The vow becomes a contract with a fellow mortal when the condition 
for the oath is an obligation with a human beneficiary. It remains a uni¬ 
lateral obligation. Thus king David informs his son as regards Shimei: 
“I swore to him by YHWH, saying: ‘If I will put you to death by the 
sword...’” (1 Kgs 2:8). 53 The continuation of David’s advice to Solo¬ 
mon, namely to have Shimei killed, reveals an important fact about this 
type of oath in Kings, that it was regarded as a very personal obligation, 
binding the promissor only, not his heirs. 


51 R. Horst, “Der Eid im Alten Testament,” in Gottes Recht (Munich: Kaiser Verlag, 
1961) 301-10. 

52 Likewise Jezebel (1 Kgs 19:2); Elijah (1 Kgs 18:15); Ben Haddad (1 Kgs 20:10); 
Joram (2 Kgs 6:31). 

53 Also David to Bathsheba (1 Kgs 1:30); Solomon to Adonijah (1 Kgs 1:51-53); 
Gedaliah to the officers (2 Kgs 20:24). 
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That this type of oath was regarded as a contract is shown by 2 Kgs 
11:4-8, where Jehoiada “cuts a contract” (mi mi) with various army 
officers and causes them to swear an oath. The causative form of the 
verb yity reveals that the contract was based on an oath stipulated by 
the obligor and accepted by the obligee. The form of this type of oath is 
revealed by the oath sworn by Shimei to Solomon in 1 Kgs 2:42. Solo¬ 
mon asks him rhetorically: “Did I not cause you to swear by YHWH 
and for it to be witnessed against you, saying ‘The day you leave and go 
hither or thither, know that you will be put to death,’ and you said to me 
‘The matter is good; I obey’?” The contractual oath was recited by the 
obligor to the obligee and accepted by the latter. 54 

Shimei’s contract with Solomon was originally reported in w. 36-39, 
but in the form of a simple order by the king and its acceptance by 
Shimei. Only in the repetition do we learn that it was in fact a promis¬ 
sory oath. 55 Sometimes, therefore, the narrative can record a contract 
based upon a solemn oath without the need to specify the existence of 
the oath. 56 That stylistic phenomenon brings us back to the contract 
of the negligent guard. The guard failed to mention the oath in his 
account, but it was not necessary for him to do so; it was understood 
by all concerned to be the basis of the contractual clause that bound 
him. The difference with the case of Shimei is that the guard’s oath was 
ancillary to his contract, relating only to the penalty for breach, whereas 
his principal obligation was founded upon the act of the other party in 
handing over the prisoner to him. His obligation under the oath was 
to the deity, who could punish him, but also to the human beneficiary. 
The source of the beneficiary’s power to execute the punishment stipu¬ 
lated in the oath - whether as a contracting party or as an agent of the 
deity - is a question requiring further investigation that extends well 
beyond the scope of Kings. 


54 The possibility that this phrase may have been added to the original text (see 
next note) is irrelevant to its value as evidence of the law. A gloss could reflect a scri¬ 
bal misunderstanding of the law, but the stipulatory oath procedure is attested as an 
old-established form. It is already found in an Old Assyrian treaty (J. Eidem, “An Old 
Assyrian Treaty from Tell Leilan,” in D. Charpin and F. Joannes [eds.], Marchands, 
Diplomates et Empereurs [Paris: ERC, 1991] 185-207) and is used for the evidentiary 
oath procedure in Num 5:11-31. 

55 LXX omits Shimei’s reply in v. 42, but inserts a mention of the oath in v. 37 bet¬ 
ween Solomon’s demand and Shimei’s reply, showing that it understood the original 
exchange to be an oath procedure, based on stipulation and acknowledgment. 

56 Cf. G. Giesen, Die Wurzel p3iy “schworeti” (BBB, 56; Bonn: Hanstein, 1981) 73. 
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5. International Law 

5.1. Fugitives 

The right of a king to grant asylum to a fugitive from another state was 
inherent to his sovereignty. It was a test of his independence: vassal 
kings did not have the right with regard to fugitives from their over- 
lord. As between equals, it might be regarded as an unfriendly act, but 
the fugitive’s sovereign could only request the return of his subject as 
a diplomatic favor; he had no right to demand it, unless an extradition 
treaty existed. 57 The text of such a treaty between Pilliya of Kizzuwatna 
and Idrimi of Alalakh contains a provision that if a town is suspected 
of harboring a fugitive, its mayor and elders must take an oath denying 
knowledge. 58 

In 1 Kgs 18:10-11, an officer tells Elijah that king Ahab has been mak¬ 
ing inquiries about him in all the surrounding kingdoms. When told 
that Elijah is not there, the king has caused all the nations and kingdoms 
to swear an oath to that effect. The text does not state on what basis the 
king of Israel could act in this way, but it is difficult to assume that he 
had extradition treaties with all his neighbors. It is more likely that he 
was able to bring diplomatic pressure to bear. On this hypothesis, the 
oath was not a pure creation of the extradition treaty. It would have 
existed already as an accepted practice of customary international law 
that was available to the requesting monarch once the other monarch 
had agreed in principle to deny asylum. 

5.2. Treaties 

Four parity treaties are referred to in Kings - between Hiram and 
David, Hiram and Solomon, Ben-Hadad and Asa, and Ben-Hadad and 
Baasha. Two vassal treaties are referred to - between Nebuchadnezzar 
and Zedekiah and between Ahab and Mesha. There is also mention of 
a marriage alliance between Solomon and the Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
conquers a border city and gives it to Solomon by way of dowry with his 
daughter (1 Kgs 9:16). 


57 R. Westbrook, “International Law in the Amarna Age,” in R. Cohen and R. West¬ 
brook (eds.), Amarna Diplomacy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000) 
36. 

58 D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London: British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, 1953) no. 3. 
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5.2.1. Hiram 

Hiram of Tyre had already enjoyed friendly relations with king David, 
but Fensham argues, on the basis of the terminology used, that there 
had also been a treaty between them. 59 Nonetheless Hiram and Solo¬ 
mon conclude a new parity treaty (1 Kgs 5:26), which raises the ques¬ 
tion of the duration of treaties. 

Although treaties in the ancient Near East were often expressed to last 
forever, or to be binding on the contracting parties’ heirs, the personal 
nature of the oath suggested otherwise. Given this ambiguous state of 
the law, it was a common precaution for a new treaty to be made when¬ 
ever a new king ascended the throne. That would appear to have been 
the function of the treaty between Hiram and Solomon. Verse 26 could 
be interpreted as referring to a special treaty concerning only the sup¬ 
ply of timber for the Temple, but it would be unlikely as between equal 
sovereigns. Diplomatic protocol demanded that commercial relations 
be demonetarized and presented instead as gifts and counter-gifts. The 
narrative follows this pattern. Solomon requests an unspecified amount 
of timber, offering to pay only the workers’ wages (5:20-21). Hiram 
agrees, but requests in turn that Solomon supply his household’s needs 
in unspecified amounts (5:22-23). We are then informed that Solomon 
provided specific quantities of annual rations of grain and oil. In my 
interpretation, those quantities were the price for ongoing supplies of 
timber, which would have been negotiated between officials but was not 
portrayed as such in the diplomatic correspondence. A fortiori it would 
not have been the subject of a personal agreement between the kings 
themselves, that is, a state treaty. Later, we learn that Hiram had supplied 
as much wood and gold as Solomon wished, for twenty years (9:11). 

The same considerations apply to Solomon’s cession of twenty towns 
to Hiram (9:11-14). It was in fact a straight sale of land, for a price of 
120 talents of gold, but the two actions are presented as separate gifts, 
not as part of the same transaction. Note that Hiram’s payment is in 
gold, the medium of diplomatic gift-giving, not silver, the medium of 
commercial exchange. The diplomatic language has confused many 
commentators, who speak of Solomon having “pawned” the land. 60 


59 F. C. Fensham, “The Treaty between the Israelites and the Tyrians,” International 
Congress for the Study of the Old Testament (VTSup, 17; 1969) 75-76, esp. the verb J7T. 

60 E.g., J. A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 
Kings (ICC; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951) and Gray, I & II Kings. 
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There is nothing to suggest that the land was pledged for a loan to be 
repaid, whether the 120 talents or for the earlier shipments of timber, 
which had already been paid for with annual rations. On the contrary, 
the nature of the transaction as an outright sale is shown by Hiram’s 
expression of displeasure with the territory in w. 12-13. It is neither 
a sign of Solomon’s stinginess nor of Hiram’s greed. 61 The language is 
typical of veiled bargaining between monarchs, as is common in the El 
Amarna and Mari correspondence, where the game is to vaunt one’s 
own “gifts” and express disappointment with the other’s “gifts” so as to 
obtain a better deal. 62 

5.2.2. Ben-Hadad 

In 1 Kgs 15:19 king Asa of Judah makes a cynical appeal to Ben-Hadad 
king of Aram to break his treaty with king Baasha of Israel in return for a 
substantial bribe. There is no element of bargaining nor any diplomatic 
euphemisms. The bribe is delivered along with the request for aid, and 
the language is brutally frank, reflecting the seriousness of Asa’s situa¬ 
tion. Nonetheless, the arts of diplomacy are not forgotten, since there is 
still a problem of international law to overcome. Breach of a treaty was a 
serious matter, involving as it did breach of an oath by one’s god. Some 
objective justification was therefore needed, to ward off divine wrath. 63 
Asa prefaces his request with the words, “There is a treaty between you 
and me and between your father and my father.” Why mention both? 
Strictly speaking, if the old treaty were still binding, the present treaty 


61 Long finds twenty cities that were mere villages in the Galilean region a mean 
payment in kind for 120 talents of gold (B. O. Long, 1 Kings with an Introduction to 
Historical Literature [FOTL, 9; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1984] 112), while Cogan 
finds Hiram’s dissatisfaction inexplicable, since the district is not a poor one (M. Cogan, 
I Kings [AB, 10; New York: Doubleday, 1988] 307). 

62 C. Zaccagnini, “Aspects of Ceremonial Exchange in the Near East during the Late 
Second Millennium BC,” in M. Rowlands et al. (eds.), Centre and Periphery in the Anci¬ 
ent World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987) 57-65; C. Zaccagnini, “The 
Interdependence of the Great Powers,” in R. Cohen and R. Westbrook (eds.), Amar¬ 
na Diplomacy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000) 147-48; M. Liverani, 
“The Great Powers’ Club,” in R. Cohen and R. Westbrook (eds.), Amarna Diplomacy 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000) 23-26. 

63 When Hatti induced Kizzuwatna to switch its allegiance as a vassal from Mitanni, 
the prologue to their new vassal treaty contained elaborate legal justifications for both 
parties breaking their existing treaties with Mitanni. See the analysis of A. Altman, “On 
the Legal Meaning of Some of the Assertions in the ‘Historical Prologue’ of the Kizzu¬ 
watna Treaty,” in J. Klein and A. Skaist (eds.), Bar-Ilan Studies in Assyriology (Ramat 
Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1990) 177-206. 
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would be superfluous, and vice-versa. It raises the suspicion that Ben 
Hadad did not have a separate treaty with Asa, only with Baasha. Asa 
was relying on the theory that Ben-Hadad’s earlier treaty with Asa’s 
father was still binding in order to argue that it took precedence as the 
older alliance. The ambiguity of the law with regard to a treaty binding 
successors, which could be used as an excuse for repudiating a treaty on 
one party’s death, could also be used as an excuse for upholding it, and 
thus gave Asa room for diplomatic maneuver. 

5.2.3. Nebuchadnezzar and Zedekiah (2 Kgs 24:20-25:7) 

Zedekiah rebelled against his overlord, thus breaking his oath of vas¬ 
salage. Nebuchadnezzar saw himself as perfectly justified in invading 
the rebel territory. Having captured the rebel king, he followed a legal¬ 
istic procedure, laying charges against Zedekiah in his own court, and 
thus serving as prosecutor and judge. 64 As hierarchical superior, he was 
entitled to be a judge in his own cause and to mete out collective pun¬ 
ishment upon the culprit and his family. 

5.2.4. Mesha ofMoab (2 Kgs 3) 

When Mesha rebels against his overlord Joram, the king of Israel’s 
response is the same as that of Nebuchadnezzar, except that he recruits 
two allies to help him invade Moabite territory. The Israelite army, how¬ 
ever, withdraws, due to a “great anger” that befalls them after Mesha 
sacrifices his first-born on the wall of his besieged capital. 

The incident has long puzzled commentators, not least because it 
seems to contradict Elisha’s prophecy. 65 Most of the explanations prof¬ 
fered have been psychological rationalizations, but a few are on a legal 
basis. Sprinkle proposes that the anger was that of YHWH against Israel 
for violating the Deuteronomic rules of war, by cutting down the good 
trees, stopping up the wells and marring the fields with stones. 66 The 
text, however, shows no obvious awareness of the Deuteronomic rules, 
and it requires a strained interpretation to match the actions described 


64 2 Kings 25:6 - VSWD U1N VDTI. To be corrected to "DTI, following LXX, 
etc. - cf. Jer 12:1. The plural verb in MT may derive from a scribe’s difficulty with 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dual role. 

65 In our view, the prophecy in fact predicted defeat but was misinterpreted by king 
Joram. SeeR. Westbrook, “Elisha’s True Prophecy in 2 Kings 3,” JBL 124 (2005) 530-532. 

66 J. Sprinkle, “Deuteronomic ‘Just War’ (Deut. 20, 10-20) and 2 Kings 3,27,” ZAR 6 
(2000) 285-301, expanding on a suggestion of H. Brichto, Toward a Grammar of Bibli¬ 
cal Poetics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992) 207-209. 
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to the legal provisions. The only proximate correlation is the prohibi¬ 
tion on cutting down fruit trees. For the rest, Sprinkle is forced to rely 
on supposed violations of the spirit of the laws. More significantly, it is 
hard to imagine that the kings, aware of the legal prohibitions, would 
blindly follow a prediction that if they continued the campaign they 
would violate those prohibitions, and still expect success. 

Burns, following emendations suggested by Kittel and Sanda, argues 
that the divine anger was that of Moab’s own god Chemosh, which was 
effective against Israel. 67 Sprinkle rejects that view on the grounds that 
it would contradict the ideology of the biblical narratives. 68 Chemosh, 
however, is the one god whose territorial sovereignty a biblical narrative 
respects. In Jud 11:24, often cited in this context, Jephthah rhetorically 
asks the king of the Ammonites: “Should you not possess what your 
god Chemosh causes you to possess and should we not possess what 
YHWH our god has dispossessed before us?” 

If the anger of Chemosh were the cause, there is still a legal problem 
to be resolved. The produce that Mesha had to give Israel appears to 
have been annual tribute specified under a vassal treaty. If so, Mesha 
would have been bound by his oath, which he would have sworn by 
his own god, Chemosh. Theoretically, Mesha would have faced punish¬ 
ment by Chemosh for breach of his oath. 

In sacrificing his son, Mesha was expiating his sin to his own god for 
breach of the oath. A passage in Micah reveals that sacrifice of one’s 
first-born son was practiced as a means of atoning to a god for one’s sin: 
“Shall I give my first-born for my wrong, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” (6:7). 

Mesha’s gesture was brilliantly effective. Not only did it serve to 
appease the anger of Chemosh, but the reaction of the besiegers to that 
act of expiation and, more importantly, to the political initiative that it 
signified turned the god’s anger against them. 

Where a vassal rebelled against his overlord, the latter was entitled 
to exact the ultimate punishment for breach of the vassal’s breach of 
his loyalty oath, acting both as injured party and as agent for the god. 
Sometimes, however, the correct course of conduct (as well as the more 
politic) was for the overlord to accept a lesser penalty, especially where 
the vassal showed contrition. 


67 J. B. Burns, “Why Did the Besieging Army Withdraw?” ZAW 102 (1990) 187-94. 

68 Sprinkle, “Deuteronomic ‘Just War’...,” 288-89. 
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This is the message conveyed by the account of Hezekiah’s rebel¬ 
lion against Sennacherib in 2 Kgs 18-19, which is structured as a close 
parallel to the present narrative. When the Assyrian emperor marches 
against the rebels, he captures all the fortified cities of Judah, leaving only 
Jerusalem. Hezekiah then shows contrition (v. 14: “I have done wrong”) 
and offers terms, which are apparently accepted, for the Assyrian em¬ 
peror imposes a heavy fine on him. Notwithstanding Hezekiah’s great 
efforts to raise the sum demanded, he is apparently unable to satisfy 
his greedy overlord. The Assyrian campaign continues with the siege of 
Jerusalem, but is ultimately defeated by a divinely-sent plague among 
the besiegers, which forces them to withdraw (19:35-36). The Assyrian 
account of the same siege likewise refers to a payment by Hezekiah sent 
after the Assyrian army, although without explaining the motive for the 
Assyrian withdrawal. 69 

From these two tendentious accounts, we may conclude that the 
rebellion was in fact settled by a compromise: restoration of the rebel 
king’s vassal status in return for payment of a heavy tribute. Irrespective 
of the historical accuracy of the biblical narrative, its importance for our 
purposes is its perspective. Unreasonable rejection of compromise with 
a rebellious vassal is regarded as a wrongful act of tyranny by the impe¬ 
rial power, a breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of international law. 

Seen in this light, the action of king Mesha in 2 Kgs 3:27 suggests 
that he also had offered the besiegers a compromise. He sacrificed his 
first-born in their full view, thus demonstrating his contrition before 
his god and his willingness to abide by the treaty. The proper course 
for the besiegers would have been to accept a payment from him, since 
the original vassal treaty was all about commercial payments, not con¬ 
trol of territory. Blinded by a false interpretation of Elisha’s prophecy, 
Joram pursued the siege to the bitter end, causing the wrath (qsp) of the 
Moabite king’s god, the protector of his territory, to fall upon the Isra¬ 
elite army, most probably in the form of a plague, as was later supposed 
to have happened to the Assyrian army. 70 


69 D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1924) V 27-32, p. 70. 

70 As pointed out by P. Kyle McCarter in a paper delivered to the Biblical Colloqui¬ 
um, Baltimore, October 28, 2005, the Hebrew term qsp always refers to divine anger 
over a sin committed. 
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There has not yet been an individual study of officialdom in the Book 
of Kings, nor has officialdom been discussed in relation to society 
using evidence derived from the Book of Kings. Where officialdom has 
been examined it is primarily in studies devoted to the identification 
of functions implied in specific officials’ titles. The purpose of such 
studies, often conducted with the help of materials from Near Eastern 
countries, is to clarify the origins of the Israelite administration. 1 In 


* The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and the W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeo¬ 
logical Research in Jerusalem supported my research project, which resulted in this 
publication. My gratitude goes to both institutions. 

1 For the study devoted to the Solomonic officials see T. N. D. Mettinger, Solomonic 
State Officials. A Study of the Civil Government Officials of the Israelite Monarchy 
(ConBOT, 5; Lund: Gleerup, 1971). For the category of sr see U. Riitersworden, Die 
Beamten der israelitischen Konigszeit. Eine Studie zu sr und vergleichbaren Begriffen 
(BWANT, 117; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1985). For the officialdom through the 
period of the monarchy in the light of biblical material taken from different books 
(including the Chronicles) and external sources see N. Sacher Fox, In the Service 
of the King. Officialdom in Ancient Israel and Judah (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union 
College Press, 2000). For the sociological analysis of the officialdom in the North¬ 
ern Israel see I. Jaruzelska, Amos and the Officialdom in the Kingdom of Israel. The 
Socio-Economic Position of the Officials in the Light of the Biblical, the Epigraphic 
and Archaeological Evidence (Poznan: Wydawnictwo Naukowe UAM, 1998). For 
scribes discussed in the context of writing see A. Lemaire, Les ecoles et la forma¬ 
tion de la Bible dans Vancien Israel (OBO, 39; Fribourg, Suisse: Editions universi- 
taires, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1981); id. “Scribes”, in DBS, vol. 12 
(Paris: Letouzey et Ane 1992) 244-266) and on a socio-archaeological background 
see D. W. Jamieson-Drake, Scribes and Schools in Monarchic Judah. A Socio-Archeo- 
logical Approach (JSOTSup, 109; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991). For some 
important contributions of eminent epigraphists to partial reconstructions of admin¬ 
istration of ancient Israel and Judah see N. Avigad, “The Contribution of Hebrew 
Seals to an Understanding of Israelite Religion and Society,” in P. D. Miller, Jr., 
P. D. Hanson, and S. D. McBride (eds.), Ancient Israelite Religion: Essays in Honour 
of Frank Moore Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987) 195-208; F. M. Cross, “The 
Seal of Miqneyaw, Servant of Yahweh,” in L. Gorelick and E. Williams-Forte (eds.) 
Ancient Seals and the Bible (OPNE, 2/1; Malibu: Undena Publications, 1983) 55-63; 
P. Bordreuil, “Inscriptions sigillaires ouest-semitiques III: Sceaux de dignitaires et de 
rois syro-palestiniens du VIII e et du VIP siecle avant J.-C.,” Syria 62 (1985) 21-29. 
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this study I will inquire into the spheres of social life in which these 
officials were involved to gain insight into their impact on Israelite 
society. Consequently, this discussion does not begin with a clarifi¬ 
cation of the significance of particular officials’ functions but rather, 
using the results of previous studies on the identification of officials’ 
functions, I trace the domains, such as the economy and religion, etc., 
in which the officials were involved; insofar as the data on officials’ 
activities in the Book of Kings is available. I discuss only the officials’ 
responsibilities about which there are details because they cast light 
on their role in society much more than information of officials men¬ 
tioned only by their title. 

It should be emphasized that the main point of interest of this study 
lies in the biblical reflection and depiction of the officials’ responsibili¬ 
ties in the Book of Kings, scarce as the data may be, and not in the 
historical reconstruction. The main reason for this limitation is the 
distance that separates the biblical accounts from the historical reality, 
although the historicity of some data cannot be excluded. However, 
the framework of this article does not allow the historical appreciation 
of the material in the Book of Kings although some external sources, 
such as epigraphy 2 and archaeology, that I reference shed light on its 
historicity. Therefore I am aware of the fact that I am dealing for the 
most part rather with the vision of the topic under question by the 
Deuteronomistic historian. 3 

Since the Kingdom of Israel and Judah formed two different 
socio-political organisms, after a discussion of the United Monarchy, 
I will examine the officials’ activities in both parts of the Kingdom 
separately. 


For the officials’ titles attested in epigraphic sources and some new ones, which do not 
appear in the Bible see Y. Avishur and M. Heltzer, Studies on the Royal Administra¬ 
tion in Ancient Israel in the Light of Epigraphic Sources (Tel Aviv-Jaffa: Archaeological 
Centre Publication, 2000). For officials’ titles on West Semitic seals and bullae see N. 
Avigad revised and completed by B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals (Jerusa¬ 
lem: The Israel Academy of Science and Humanities, The Israel Exploration Society, 
The Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1997). 

2 As for the epigraphic material, only items with provenience are considered. 

3 I am following N. Na’aman and others in dating the Deuteronomistic history to 
the 7th century BCE, N. Na’aman, The Past that Shapes the Present. The Creation of 
Biblical Historiography in the Late First Temple Period and After the Downfall (Yeriot 
3; Jerusalem: Hess, 2002) (Hebrew) 55-60 with the literature therein. 
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1. Theoretical Remarks 

This study pursues a specific approach worked out by Polish sociolo¬ 
gist S. Kozyr-Kowalski, which is rooted in the thought of the fathers 
of sociology: A. Comte, H. Spencer, K. Marx, E. Durkheim, G. Sim- 
mel, M. Weber, F. Znaniecki, T. Parsons, and is thus known as the 
neo-classical paradigm. 4 This approach distinguishes between the two 
main autonomous spheres of society: the economic sphere and the 
non-economic sphere. 

The separation of the two domains, the economic and the non¬ 
economic, reflects the social division of labor. 5 The economic sphere 
consists of various kinds of productive labor, essentially all human 
activity resulting in the creation of material goods through activating 
means of production. 

In contrast, the non-economic sphere incorporates the work of 
people who earn their living by serving the state apparatus: the mili¬ 
tary, the police, the judiciary, and the officials of the central and local 
administration. The non-economic sphere also includes the work of 
people who disseminate intellectual goods, such as literati, or those 
who enable others to participate in spiritual goods, such as priests. 

It should be emphasized that there is no moral judgement associ¬ 
ated with the notion of non-productive labor and certainly, it should 
not be misunderstood as a superfluous or worthless activity. The term 
‘non-productive’ is intended only to designate the work done by peo¬ 
ple who derived their means of subsistence from involvement in the 
non-economic structures of society. 6 I regard the social organization 
of the Israelites during Iron II as a ‘state’. As I have indicated earlier, 
the state is associated with the non-economic structures of society. It 
is a political institution, a group of people, authorized to govern public 
matters, enjoying an exclusive monopoly of the legal use of material or 


4 S. Kozyr-Kowalski, “Neoklasycyzm socjologiczny,” in K. Kaczmarek Prasocjologia 
Swigtego Tomasza z Akwinu (Studia i Materialy 24; Poznan: Uniwersytet im. Adama 
Mickiewicza, Wydzial Teologiczny, 1999) 7-23; id. Socjologia, Spoleczehstwo obywa- 
telskie i pahstwo (Seria socjologiczna, 26; Poznan: Wydawnictwo Naukowe UAM, 
1999) 27-32. 

5 J. Tittenbrun, Wprowadzenie do materialistyczno-historycznej teorii spoleczehstw 
(Warszawa: Kolegium Otryckie, 1986) 21. 

6 Jaruzelska, Amos and the Officialdom in the Kingdom of Israel, 20 and the refer¬ 
ences therein. 
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spiritual force. 7 After all, it would be difficult to deny that the monar¬ 
chy of ancient Israel and Judah did not resort to legitimate monopolist 
use of physical coercion throughout its history. 

Such an approach differs from the concepts of state common in 
biblical and archaeological studies. According to J. S. Holladay, for 
example, an archaeologically discernible state must have: a popula¬ 
tion of over 20,000; a hierarchical, urban settlement pattern; frontier 
defenses; a stratified society; a king; a standing army; a centralized 
bureaucracy; a palace distinguished from the temple; and a redistribu¬ 
tive economic system, based on taxes and tribute and some system of 
writing. 8 This broad definition of state identifies the state with society 
and thus makes it impossible to evaluate the impact of the state on 
society. 

In contrast, the narrow meaning of the state I am assuming (regula¬ 
tion of public matters and legal monopoly of recurrence to coercive 
force) enables us to evaluate the impact of the state, mediated by the 
officials’ work upon Israelite society and vice versa. 


7 Cf. Max Weber’s definition: ‘a political institution in which the administrative 
headquarters effectively pretend to the right for legitimate monopoly of using physical 
coercion, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft , Grundriss der verstehenden Soziologie (Tubin¬ 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1972) 29. See also E. R. Service’s distinction between a state and 
chiefdom: ‘A true state, however undeveloped, is distinguishable from chiefdoms in 
particular, and all lower levels in general, by the presence of that special form of 
control, the consistent threat of force by a body of persons legitimately constituted to 
use it. Personal force, as in feuding, may be found at all levels, but in states it is the 
monopoly of only certain persons. Monopoly of force, as opposed to the power of a 
chief, for example, who might if necessary hold an advantage of force, is important; 
one of the simplest but most notable indices of a state’s power lies in the degree to 
which personal (nongovernmental) use of force is outlawed and thereafter prevented;’ 
E. R. Service, Primitive Social Organization. An Evolutionary Perspective (New York: 
Random House, 1964) 171-172. 

8 J. S. Holladay, Jr., “The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah: Political and Economic 
Centralization in the Iron IIA-B (ca. 1000-750 BCE),” in T. E. Levy (ed.) The Archae¬ 
ology of Society in the Holy Land (London: Leicester University Press, 1995) 373; cf. 
W. G. Dever, “Archaeology and the ‘Age of Solomon’: A Case-Study in Archaeology 
and Historiography,” in L. K. Handy (ed.) The Age of Solomon. Scholarship at the 
Turn of the Millennium (SHANE, 11; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 249; I. Finkelstein, “State 
Formation in Israel and Judah. A Contrast in Context, a Contrast in Trajectory,” NEA 
62 (1999) 39. 
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2. The United Monarchy (1 Kgs 1-11) 

The historicity of the United Monarchy has in the last decade been 
called into question, primarily because of the apparent lack of archaeo¬ 
logical evidence confirming the description of Solomon’s monarchy as 
the ‘golden age’, as presented in the Book of Kings. 9 Though a discus¬ 
sion of this topic is beyond the scope of this article, I cannot resist 
highlighting the problems associated with the status of the Davidic 
and Solomonic Kingdom, a subject currently undergoing debate and 
far from final solution, which justifies the inclusion of the United Mon¬ 
archy as a legitimate subject of study in the present considerations. 10 


9 T. L. Thompson, Early History of the Israelite People From the Written and 
Archaeological Sources (SHANE, 4; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 108-112; I. Finkelstein and N. 
A. Silberman, The Bible Unearthed. Archaeology’s New Vision of Ancient Israel and the 
Origin of Its Sacred Texts (New York: The Free Press, 2001); I. Finkelstein, “Archaeol¬ 
ogy and Text in the Third Millennium: A View from the Center,” in A. Lemaire (ed.) 
Congress Volume Basel 2001 (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 323-342; K. W. Whitelam, “Imaging 
Jerusalem,” in T. L. Thompson and S. K. Jayyusi (eds.) Jerusalem in Ancient History 
and Tradition (JSOTSup, 381; London-New York: T&T Clark International, 2003) 
272-289; I. Finkelstein and E. Piasetzky, “Wrong and Right; High and Low 14 C Dates 
from Tel Rehov and Iron Age Chronology,” TA 30 (2003) 283-295. 

10 W. G. Dever, “What Did the Biblical Writers Know, and When Did They Know 
It?” in J. Magness and S. Gitin (eds.), Hesed Ve-Emet. Studies in Honour ofE.S. Frerichs 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 241-257; B. Halpern, David’s Secret Demons. Messiah, 
Murderer, Traitor, King (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans, 2001); K. A. Kitchen, “The 
Controlling Role of External Evidence in Assessing the Historical Status of the Israelite 
United Monarchy,” in V. P. Long, D. W. Baker, and G. J. Wenham (eds.) Windows into 
Old Testament History: Evidence, Argument, and the Crisis of “Biblical Israel” (Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans, 2002) 111-130; A. Mazar, “Remarks on Biblical Traditions and 
Archaeological Evidence concerning Early Israel,” in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin (eds.), 
Sytnbiosis, Symbolism and the Power of the Past. Canaan, Ancient Israel and their Neigh¬ 
bors from the Late Bronze Age through Roman Palestina. Proceedings of the Centennial 
Symposium W.F. Albright Institute of Archaeological Research and American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, May 29-31, 2000 (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2003) 
85-98; H. J. Bruins, J. van der Plicht, and A. Mazar, “ 14 C Dates from Tel Rehov: Iron 
Age Chronology, Pharaohs, and Hebrew Kings,” Science 300 (11 April, 2003) 315-318; 
N. Coldstream and A. Mazar, “Greek Pottery from Tel Rehov and Iron Age Chronol¬ 
ogy,” IEJ 53 (2003) 29-48; Z. Gal, “The Iron-Age ‘Low Chronology’ in Light of the 
Excavations at Horvat Rosh Zayit,” IEJ 53 (2003) 147-150; J. M. Cahill, “Jerusalem at 
the Time of the United Monarchy: The Archaeological Evidence,” in A. G. Vaughn 
and A. E. Killebrew (eds.) Jerusalem in Bible and Archaeology. The First Temple Period 
(SBLSS, 18; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003) 13-80. A. Lemaire, “Le siecle 
disparu de David et de Salomon,” Le Monde de la Bible 146 (2002) 35-39. 
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2.1. The Struggle for Power/Politics 

The first eleven chapters of the Book of Kings include data on the offi¬ 
cials of the central administration. The list of Solomonic officials 11 called 
Dniy 12 (4:1-6) comprises: the priest (fron) (4:2b), two scribes (D - ’13D) 
(4:3a), the herald (TOTOn) 13 (4:3b), the ‘one who is over the army’ 
(Nl^H-^y) (4:4a), the ‘one who is over the governors’ (nPlffin-by) 
(4:5a), the friend of the king (l^QH (n)yi) 14 (4:5b), the ‘one who is 
over the house’ (rvin-by) (4:6a) and the ‘one who is over the corvee’ 
(DOn-by) (4:6b). This list, which, in the opinion of many scholars, is 
authentic, could testify to the existence of a central organization regu¬ 
lating public matters in the period of the United Monarchy. 15 1 assume 
that the main source of support for the officials and their families dur¬ 
ing the period of monarchy was probably fields, vineyards, orchards 
and the tithes given to them in return for their services (1 Sam 8). The 
evidence concerning activities of these officials in 1 Kgs 1-11 is very 
limited. Almost nothing is said about the scribes, the herald, the friend 
of the king, nor about the ‘one who is over the house’. 

2.1.1. The High Priest (fron) 

Azariah son of Zadok 16 is listed alongside other functionaries in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, a royal sanctuary. The identification of Azariah 


11 Cf. lists in 2 Sam 8:16-18; 20:23-26; 1 Chr 18:15-17; 27:32-34. 

12 For the meaning of the title see Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 158— 
163. For an extended study of this category see Riitersworden, Die Beamten der israe- 
litischen Konigszeit. 

13 H. G. Reventlov, “Das Amt des Mazkir,” TZ 15 (1959) 161-175. 

14 A. van Seims, “The Origin of the Title ‘the King’s Friend” JNES 16 (1957) 118— 
123. 

15 N. Na’aman suggested that the author of this list as well as of the other admin¬ 
istrative lists in the Books of Samuel and Kings disposed of the source originating 
perhaps in the period of David and Solomon. The lists of officials’ names might have 
served originally to allocation of portions to the men mentioned in the lists or to the 
corvee workers: “Flistoriography, the Fashioning of the Collective Memory, and the 
Establishment of Flistorical Conciousness in Israel in the Late Monarchal Period,” 
Zion 60 (1995) (Flebrew) 455. See also M. J. Mulder, 1 Kings, Vol 1: 1 Kings 1-11 (His¬ 
torical Commentary on the Old Testament; Leuven: Peeters, 1998) 161; L. E. Stager, 
“The Patrimonial Kingdom of Solomon,” in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin (eds.) Symbiosis, 
Symbolism and the Power of the Past, 64. 

16 For Abiathar’s mention in 1 Kgs 4:4b along with Zadoq as a gloss see A. Sanda, 
Die Bucher der Konige 1 (EHAT, 9; Munster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1911) 66. See also Mulder, 1 Kings, Vol 1: 1 Kings 1-11, 165 with earlier literature. 
For an opposite view see M. Cogan, 1 Kings, A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB, 10; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 202. 
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as |rDn indicates that he was the high priest. 17 There is no mention of 
his activities but some insights may be drawn from the undertakings of 
other high priests in the section. In general the high priests appear in 
the first eleven chapters of the Book of Kings as much more involved 
in the political domain than in the religious sphere, which was their 
main source of subsistence (see below). It can be concluded, in light 
of the contest for the succession to David’s throne that the high priests 
belonged to quasi-political parties. 

Zadok’s support for Solomon’s candidacy was followed by the 
anointment of his favorite. Such a step, whilst linked to the religious 
sphere also indicates the impact of religion on the political domain 
since royal power required religious legitimation. Zadok’s act on behalf 
of Solomon therefore represents a kind of political involvement. So too 
does Abiathar’s opposition to Solomon, which resulted in Abiathar’s 
expulsion from office and a return to his field in Anatoth (2:26-27). 18 
Since the struggle for power lay in the political sphere 19 of society, the 
priests under investigation occasionally entered into typical political 
relations. 

2.1.2. The Commander in Chief (Nl^H-^y) 

Benaiah, the superior official of the army, a substructure of the politi¬ 
cal sphere along with the government, was also a member of the royal 
cabinet. This title is attested in the ostracon from Lachish. 20 He was 
a superior official over Solomon’s military forces (nonbftn ■’U?3N) 
(9:22). However, Benaiah does not appear in the context of military 


17 For such interpretation of the title Ji"Dn in the royal period see J. J. Castelot and 
A. Cody, “Religious Institutions of Israel,” in R. E. Brown, J. A. Fitzmyer, and R. E. 
Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1990) 
1257; M. Cogan, 1 Kings, A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB, 
10; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 200. 

18 See J. Blenkinsopp’s remark on this village north of Jerusalem where, accord¬ 
ing to Jer. 1:1, there was still a colony of priests more than three centuries later; 
J. Blenkinsopp, Sage, Priest, Prophet. Religious and Intellectual Leadership in Ancient 
Israel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1995) 74. 

19 ‘ “Politik” wiirde fur uns also heifien: Streben nach Machtantail oder nach Beein- 
flussung der Machtverteilung, sei es zwischen Staaten, sei es innerhalb eines Staates 
zwischen den Menschengruppen, die er umschliefit’: M. Weber, “Politik als Beruf” 
in J. Winckelmann (ed.), Gesammelte Politische Schriften (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1971) 506. 

20 N. H. Tur Sinai, The Lachish Ostraca. Letters of the Time of Jeremiah. A New 
Enlarged Impression Introduced and Annotated by S. Ahituv (Jerusalem: The Bialik 
Institute and the Israel Exploration Society, 1987) (Hebrew) no 3. 
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operations. Joab (N22H "tU?) his predecessor is depicted only in one 
military action, that of the execution of Edomites (11:15-16). Both 
Benaiah and Joab appear more often in connection with the struggle 
for power. Joab executed two of his main rivals, Abner and Amasa 
(2:5) named as “lty of Israel and N22 1U7 of Judah, respectively 
(2:32). Joab and Benaiah also appear on opposing sides in the contest 
for David’s succession to the throne with Benaiah executing several 
of Solomon’s opponents: Adoniah (2:25), Joab (2:28-31) and Shimei 
(2:46). To sum up, acting as a royal agent, as a representative of the 
royal apparatus of coercion, Benaiah liquidated political opposition. 

2.2. The Economy/Politics 

2.2.1. The ‘one who is over the governors’ (□' , 2^jn- t 7p) 

The work of Azariah, son of Nathan, who was appointed ‘over the gov¬ 
ernors’ (□’’l^in-by) 21 may be clarified in light of the details concerning 
twelve governors who were appointed over twelve districts (4:7-19). 
Leading scholars recognise this list of governors and districts as an 
authentic document. 22 The work of the twelve governors consisted of 
providing the king and the royal house with food for one month of 
the year (4:7; 5:7). Besides this provision they also supplied the bar¬ 
ley and straw for the horses (5:8). In connection with the activities of 
the twelve governors it is worth mentioning the ostracon Cl 101 dated 
to the 8th c. BCE from Samaria in which a certain Baruch is told to 
deliver food probably for the horses, because barley is mentioned in 
the 1.3. 23 Moreover, a neo-Assyrian record from Guzana (Tell Halaf) 
TH 108 dated to 622 BCE details the delivery of 20 bales of straw 
and 15 homers of barley, undertaken by one of the highest military 


21 For the meaning of the term 1X1 see Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King , 142- 
147. 

22 Na’aman, The Past that Shapes the Present, 118; Stager, “The Patrimonial King¬ 
dom of Solomon,” 67. For the very register of the officials’ names, of which only one is 
theophoric, as old material see N. Na’aman, “Solomon’s District List (1 Kings 4:7-19) 
and the Assyrian Province System in Palestine,” UF 33 (2001) 432. 

23 A. Lemaire, “L’ostracon C 1101 de Samarie. Nouvel essai,” RB 79 (1972) 565- 


570. 
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officials, accompanied by another official, provisions which S. Dailey 
argues were certainly intended for the stabling of horses. 24 

Any interpretation of the governors’ competences depends upon the 
socio-economic significance of the goods they delivered to the king. 
The most natural interpretation of their responsibilities is that they 
consisted of collecting taxes. 25 There is no mention of any means of 
coercion used by these officials in this context. However, in later times, 
the prophet Amos castigated the violence with which the officials col¬ 
lected taxes (5:11). 26 His oracle emphasizes the most typical manifesta¬ 
tion of the state - the legitimate use of physical coercion. 

The work of these officials can be classified as non-productive labor 
in the political sphere. The work of their superior (the ‘one who is over 
the governors’: might also be considered as non-produc¬ 

tive, coordinating taxes’ transfer from the peripheries to the centre, 
all the more so since there is a question of supplying the palace on 
a rotating basis. 27 However, ‘the governors’ might have been also ‘in 
charge of crown properties scattered throughout the kingdom, thus 
serving in a capacity similar to that... of the stewards who, according 
to the Chronicler, managed David’s own properties (1 Chr 27:25-31)’. 28 
The officials’ work might have consisted of organizing and controlling 
agricultural production and thus could be classified as indirect pro¬ 
duction belonging to the economic structure. 

2.2.2. The ‘one who is over the corvee’ (DQn-^y) 

Adoniram son of Abda was ‘over the corvee’ (onn-by) (4:6; 5:28; 
12:18). The term Dft (5:27; 9:15) denotes a form of taxation levied by 
the central authority, which obligated the populace to work on gov¬ 
ernment projects for a certain period in a year. 29 The same term also 
appears in the letters from Amarna. Biridiya of Megiddo wrote to the 


24 S. Dailey, “Foreign Chariotry and Cavalry in the Armies of Tiglath-Pileser III and 
Sargon II,” Iraq 47 (1985) 45-46. 

25 J. M. Miller and J. H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah (London: 
SCM Press, Ltd, 1986) 207; J. Gray, I and II Kings. A Commentary (OTL; London: 
SCM Press, Ltd, 1970) 133. 

26 For the interpretation of the passage as referring to tax collection see Jaruzelska, 
Amos and the Officialdom in the Kingdom of Israel, 146-149. 

27 Cf. Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 144. 

28 Miller and Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah, 207. 

29 Cf. Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 136. 
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king: ‘Now, (it is) I (who) am cultivating in Sunama, and, it is I (who) 
am bringing (furnishing) corvee workers ( ma-/as-sa mle§1 )’ (EA 365: 
1.14 cf. 11.23, 25). 30 The noun ms(?)m ‘corvee people’ also appears in the 
Ugaritic material. 31 A parallel usage of this term is attested in Mari: 
‘My lord ordered me to assemble in the fortresses the corvee party 
(.sablim ) of young men and girls of my district’. 32 The combination of 
both terms appears in the Book of Exodus: D'DQ '“W v6y 
D n b 2 D 2 imy fyo*? (‘So they set over him corvee masters in order 
to oppress him with their tasks’) (1:11). The levy referred to in 1 Kgs 
1-11 was connected with Solomon’s building projects. 33 

There is a debate about the 30,000 people dispatched to Lebanon 
on a rotating basis (5:27-28). 70,000 porters and 80,000 stonecutters 
are also mentioned (5:29). Although the numbers of the conscripted 
workers have certainly been exaggerated by later editors, 34 we may 
guess about Adoniram’s organization skill all the more so since the 
conscripted people worked partly in Lebanon and additionally on a 
rotating basis. This rotation system has been debated as in the verse: 
inm D , yrrn DNU? pnbn TTP yrm (‘one month they will be in Leba¬ 
non and two months in his house’) (5:28). Owing to the veiled mean¬ 
ing of the verse the exact workings of the rotation system are unclear. 35 
According to T. N. D. Mettinger, who interprets in'll as referring 
to the king’s house, they worked three months a year: one month in 
Lebanon and two months at Solomon’s ‘house’. 36 It is worth noting 


30 A. F. Rainey, El Amarna Tablets 359-379. Supplement to J.A. Knudtzon Die El- 
Atnama-Tafeln (2nd ed.; AOAT, 8; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Butzon and Bercker Kevelaer, 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1978) 28-31. 

31 RS 8252: Ch. Virolleaud, “fitats nominatifs et pieces comptables provenant de 
Ras-Shamra,” Syria 18 (1937) 163-166. 

32 CAD 3 (D), 89 b. 

33 Cf. also compulsion works in agriculture and craft mentioned in the rule of 
the king "[ban U2U7D (1 Sam 8:11-18) and agriculture in the ostracon of Mezad 
Hashavyahu: J. Naveh, “A Hebrew Letter from the Seventh Century B.C.,” IEJ 10 
(I960) 129-139. 

34 Miller and Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah, 207. For a detailed cri¬ 
tique of these numbers in light of the data about the conscripted labor in the Ancient 
Near East and demographic data of western Palestine see Sacher Fox, In the Service 
of the King, 137, n. 237; J. S. Holladay, Jr., points to the diversified system of subsist¬ 
ence regime allowing work during a few long divisions (spaces) of time. Labor taken 
from the village would have been counter-productive: “Unquestionably the corvee was 
employed, but almost certainly at a fairly moderate level,” Holladay, “The Kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah...,” 382. 

35 For different suggestions see Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 138, n. 239. 

36 Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials, 135, n. 2. 
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that the standard duration of the corvee ( tupsikkum ) in the Old Baby¬ 
lonian period and in the Middle Assyrian Laws was one month. 37 

Precise coordination was needed for directing appropriate groups 
of people to their correct destinations. The officials were necessary to 
synchronise the procurement of raw material by porters and stonecut¬ 
ters. Specific building projects in different places, such as: Jerusalem, 
Hazor, Megiddo and Gezer (9:15) also called for efficient manage¬ 
ment (see below). Such construction operations are situated within 
the economic sphere. Thus, the conscripted people carried out typical 
productive labor. The work of the official who was ‘over the corvee’ 
may therefore be categorized as indirect productive labor consisting 
of organizing, coordinating, planning and harmonizing direct produc¬ 
tion. Such labor formed an integral part of every process of production 
and assumes the cooperation of a greater number of people. 38 

Accordingly, Adoniram’s labor belonged to the economic domain. 
However, Adoniram’s occupation maybe classified as indirect produc¬ 
tive labor, organizing and controlling public works. The fact that these 
works were organized on the order of the king illustrates the impact 
of the political structure on the economy, an impact made explicit 
through the mention of the “governors’ officers” (□ 1 22Jn "HU?). This 
probably designated subordinates of the twelve governors (□ 1 2^in). 39 
These officers numbered 550 (9:23) and probably performed indirectly 
productive labor different from planning and organization. Their 
responsibilities could have consisted of supervising people performing 
directly productive labor since the “governors’ officers” ’“Ity) 

are referred to as ‘who ruled over the people doing the work’ (DHIH 
Dpi). 

In light of 5:30 the “governors’ officers” (D'a^JH "HU?) appear 
together with another 3,300 functionaries who ‘oversaw the people’. 
The “governors’ officers” (D’llLin "HUT controlled the Israelite workers 
(5:27) and those ‘who were not of the people of Israel’ (9:20-22; cf. 2 
Chr 8:7-9). The conscription of a foreign labor force is the insertion of 


37 M. Stol, “Old Babylonian Corvee (tupsikkum),” in T. P. J. van den Hout and J. de 
Roos (eds.) Studio Historiae Ardens. Ancient Near Eastern Studies Presented to Philo 
H.J. Houwink ten Cate on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday (Te Istanbul: Nederlands 
Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, 1995) 299. 

38 Tittenbrun, Wprowadzenie do materialistyczno-historycznej teorii spoleczehstw, 
12 . 

39 Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 146-147. 
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a later writer ‘who sought to clear Solomon of the offence of mobiliz¬ 
ing his Israelite subjects for corvee work’. 40 

The distinction between the organization and control of indirectly 
productive labor is based on the use of means of coercion and repres¬ 
sion in the latter. 41 Such a policy is evident in the light of the negotia¬ 
tions between Rehoboam and the people of Israel. In this context the 
conscription appears as a peak of oppression by the state presented as 
physical oppression as the Israelites are reported as being ‘disciplined 
with whips and scourges’ (1 Kgs 12:11). 

It should be emphasized that the monarch’s decision to initiate a 
building project using corvee, albeit enacted through a royally appointed 
supervisor belonging to the political sphere, does not transform the 
project into the political sphere. This enterprise belongs essentially to 
the economic sphere. However, it does reflect the impact of the politi¬ 
cal domain on the economic one. Only an organization equipped with 
financial means, as well as coercive means, was able to embark on such 
projects. Particular officials appointed to control public works formed 
a group separate from the rest of society and enjoyed the monopolistic 
use of the means of coercion. 42 

The very phenomenon of the corvee during the period of the United 
Monarchy cannot be excluded from historical truth although its 
description, especially the number of the conscripted, may raise ques¬ 
tions. First of all the verses listing Solomon’s constructions (9:15-18) 
as well as the texts about the levy (5:27-30; 9:23) stem from ancient 
sources, which were at the disposition of the Deuteronomist. 43 Subse- 


40 Na’aman, “Solomon’s District List...,” 423; cf. Cogan, 1 Kings, 309. It is worth 
noting that the verses mentioning the work of the Israelites (1 Kgs 5:27-28) are omit¬ 
ted in the Book of Chronicles whereas 2 Chr 2:16-17 emphasizes that 70,000 people 
assigned to bear burdens and 80,000 people to quarry in the hill country were gerim. 
The use of this term results from ideological reasons. Chronicles ‘describes these 
members of foreign peoples as “gerim” and thereby transforms them into a segment 
of the Israelite community. As a result of this transformation, there are no longer any 
foreigners living in the land of Israel’: S. Japhet, The Ideology of the Book of Chronicles 
and Its Place in Biblical Thought (BEATAJ, 9; Frankfurt/Main: Verlag Peter Lang, 
1989) 346. 

41 Tittenbrun, Wprowadzenie do materialistyczno-historycznej teorii spoleczehstw, 13. 

42 Cf. Jamieson-Drake’s statement that public works “appear to be a key indica¬ 
tor of higher-level administrative control systems,” Scribes and Schools in Monarchic 
Judah, 81. 

43 N. Na’aman, “Sources and Composition in the History of Solomon,” in L. K. 
Handy (ed.), The Age of Solomon..., 70; id.. The Past that Shapes the Present, 69; cf. 
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quently the dating of the Stratum VA-IVB in Megiddo, the strata in 
Hazor, and the stratum in Gezer to the 10th century would corroborate 
the biblical account since building projects demanded the employment 
of a large labor force. 44 Certainly, D. W. Jamieson-Drake, in his impor¬ 
tant archaeological study, highlights a tremendous increase in public 
works: fortifications, water systems and public buildings during the 
8th c. BCE, which demanded a concentration of labor and resources. 
He notes however, that these works were already being enhanced in 
the 10th century especially in Jerusalem and Gibeon. 45 Finally, there 
are many references to the conscripted labor organized by central gov¬ 
ernment in the sources from the ancient Near East. 46 

We can add the social category of ‘subject of corvee’ (alik ilki) 
attested in Nuzi to the references mentioned earlier. 47 One of Alalakh 
tablets mentions the allocation of 20 men to the palace [of Alalakh] . 48 
In Ugarit the corvee evoked as ‘palace work’ (sipir ekallim) is men¬ 
tioned in the context of exemption from it. 49 Corvee labor was prac¬ 
tised in Egypt: Men designated hsb.w “counted” were dispatched to 
work, for example, in quarries or in transporting stones. Organized 
into labor battalions under the authority of “leaders”, “scribes” and 


G. H. Jones, “David and Solomon,” in J. Barton (ed.), The Biblical World, vol. II (Lon¬ 
don-New York: Routledge, 2002) 219-220. 

44 For the dating of the Stratum VB-IVA in Megiddo to the 10th century BCE see 
D. Ussishkin, “Jezreel, Samaria and Megiddo: Royal Centres of Omri and Ahab” in J. 
A. Emerton (ed.), Congress Volume Cambridge 1995 (VTSup, 66; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 
359. For the dating of the Strata X-IX in Hazor to the 10th century see A. Ben-Tor and 
D. Ben-Ami, “Hazor and the Archaeology of the Tenth Century B.C.E.,” 1EJ 48 (1998) 
1-37. For the dating of the Stratum VIII in Gezer to the 10th century see W. G. Dever, 
“Visiting the Real Gezer: A Reply to Israel Finkelstein,” TA 30 (2003) 267-269 

45 Jamieson-Drake, Scribes and Schools in Monarchic Judah, 81-106. For other cities 
see Holladay, “The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah...,” 371-372. 

46 I. Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East. A Comparative Study of Slavery 
in Babylonia, Assyria, Syria and Palestine from the Middle of the Third Millennium to 
the End of the First Millennium (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949) 92-99; A. F. 
Rainey, “Compulsory Labour Gangs in Ancient Israel,” IEJ 20 (1970) 192-197. 

47 C. Zaccagnini, “Nuzi” in R. Westbrook (ed.) A History of Ancient Near Eastern 
Law (HdO, 72; Leiden: Brill, 2003) 581-582. 

48 D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (Occasional Publications of the British Insti¬ 
tute of Archaeology at Ankara, 2; London: The British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, 1953) no. 224. 

49 I. Mendelsohn, “On Corvee Labor in Ancient Canaan and Israel,” BASOR 167 
(1962) 32. 
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“commanders”, such workers could work for a period of months. 50 An 
additional text (BM 60453) dated to the period of Cyrus contains an 
inventory of 59 persons registered for corvee at the Ebabbar temple 
in Sippar. 51 

To sum up: The clearest manifestation of the institution of the 
state in material relating to the United Monarchy finds its expres¬ 
sion through the activity of the officials appointed to collect taxes 
and by their supervision of the corvee work. The high priests and the 
commanders-in-chief do not appear involved in their usual domains, 
religion and the army respectively, but in the political struggle in the 
contest for the succession to David’s throne. 52 

3. The Kingdom of Israel 

Despite the archaeological evidence testifying to great economic and 
demographic potential as well as to the development of regional admin¬ 
istrative centres of the Northern Kingdom, the data concerning central 
bureaucracy is scarce. Most of the texts relating to officialdom in the 
Northern Kingdom provide information on functionaries outside the 
cabinet, which creates a striking difference to the data on the United 
Monarchy. Only two offices from the list of the Solomonic officials are 
mentioned in the traditions relating to the Northern Kingdom, namely 
the ‘one who is over the house’ (mn-bp TPIS) and the commander- 
in-chief (NIS-IIP). 


50 R. Jasnow, “Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate Period” in R. Westbrook 
(ed.) A History..., 266. 

51 J. MacGinnis, “A Corvee Gang from the time of Cyrus,” ZA 93 (2003) 88-115. 

52 J. Vermeylen ascertains that the political rivalry between two opposite parties 
finds its counterpart in two distinct ancient sources of the narrative 1 Kgs 1-2 each 
of them defending the position of one of the parties, “David a-t-il ete assassine?” RB 
107 (2000) 486. For T. Veijola’s opinion that the basis of the narrative is a pamphlet 
against Solomon, which was later completed by a series of additions favourable to 
this king in order to justify his accession to the throne - in fact a coup d’etat see 
F. Langlamet, “Pour ou contre Salomon? La redaction prosalomonienne de 1 Rois 
I-II,” RB 83 (1976) 321-379, 481-528. 
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3.1. The Economy 

3.1.1. The ‘one who is over the house’ (mn-by 1U7K) 

In contrast to 1 Kgs 1-11, materials relating to the Northern Kingdom 
attest some details about officials bearing this title. 53 The banquet with 
King Elah’s participation, organized by Arza (mn-by uyN) in his 
residence at Tirzah testifies to the position of this official (1 Kgs 16:9). 54 
Another who bore this title was Obadiah, during the reign of Ahab 
(1 Kgs 18:3). Obadiah’s work seems to have been connected with the 
economic domain since he inspected the country together with Ahab 
in search of the springs of water and the wadis in order to find some 
grass for the horses and mules during the drought (18:5). This action 
could suggest the control by a representative of the central power over 
water sources - a crucial resource for the life of the country. 

The importance of Obadiah’s task is noteworthy if the mention of 
Ahab’s 2,000 chariots at the battle of Qarqar is considered. 55 The num¬ 
ber of chariots is exaggerated and should be read in the opinion of 
N. Na’aman as 200. 56 This figure is consistent with Sargon II’s evidence. 
The Nimrud Prism reads: ‘I counted as spoil 27,280 people, together 
with their chariots... I formed a unit with 200 of [their chariots] for 
my royal force’ 57 while the display inscription about the conquest of 


53 For this title confirmed only by the Judahite epigraphy, namely the inscription 
from Siloam see N. Avigad, “The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from Siloam Village,” IEJ 
3 (1953) 137-152 and a bulla found in Lachish see R. de Vaux, “Le sceau de Godolias, 
maitre du palais,” RB 45 (1936) 96-102; WSS 405. 

54 The phrases tdu; nrny mnra mm and -iu;n mnN rra tdu; nm>...mm 
mnra mnAy apparently represent an example of ‘synonymous readings’ - S. 
Talmon’s term - understood ‘as exactly parallels readings of the same story, embo¬ 
dying the different literary traditions of two separate editors’, “Synonymus readings 
in the textual traditions of the Old Testament” in Ch. Rabin (ed.), Studies in the Bible 
(Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8; Jerusalem: Magness, 1961) 335-383. 

55 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium BCII (858-745 BC) 
(RIMA, 3; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996) 23. 

56 N. Na’aman, “Two Notes on the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser III from 
Kurkh,” TA 3 (1976) 97-102. For the similar interpretation see M. de Odorico, The 
Use of Numbers and Quantifications in the Assyrian Royal Inscriptions (SAAS, 3; Hel¬ 
sinki: The Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1995) 103-107, especially 105. However, 
such a correction may be disputed in the light of the number of 2000 chariots to be 
read, according to A. Lemaire, on the Aramaean stele from Tel Dan, “Chars et cava¬ 
liers dans l’ancien Israel,” Transeuphratene 15 (1998) 174. 

57 CoS , II, 295. 
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Samaria states: ‘I gathered 50 chariots from them.. ,’ 58 The mention 
of a special military unit consisting of Samarian equestrian officers in 
the Assyrian army, recorded in the Sargon II’s Horse List, attests to 
the importance of the Israelite chariotry However, the last argument 
is not convincing since I. Eph‘al has suggested that these ‘Samarians’ 
should be identified as the foreigners transferred to the province of 
Samerina. 59 

At least the structures identified as Solomon’s stables in Megiddo in 
the northern and southern part of the site by P. L. O. Guy (University 
of Chicago) attributed by Y. Yadin to Omri and Ahab, 60 if actually they 
were stables, could confirm the data about the Israelite chariotry in the 
9th through 8th c. BCE. 

Regarding Obadiah’s economic duty, besides the information out¬ 
lined above concerning the Israelite chariotry, his concern about the 
grass for the horses may be explained in the light of the information 
that securing a supply of horses was the first and foremost task of 
the Assyrian royal bureaucracy. 61 Obadiah’s connection with the eco¬ 
nomic sphere is supported by some interpretations of his title. T. N. 
D. Mettinger maintained that an official bearing the title the ‘one who 
is over the house’ (mn-bp 1UR) was a royal steward appointed on 
royal estates. Mettinger follows M. Noth’s opinion about the existence 
of the royal estate in Israel, to which the use of the word ‘house’ (m) 
in the title would point. 62 Accordingly, the official in question was the 


58 CoS, II, 296. 

59 I. Eph'al, “‘The Samarian(s)’ in the Assyrian Sources,” in M. Cogan and I. Eph'al 
(eds.), Ah, Assyria... Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient Near Eastern Historiog¬ 
raphy Presented to Hayim Tadtnor (Scripta Hierosolymitana, 33; Jerusalem: Magnes, 
1991) 36-45. 

60 I. Finkelstein and D. Ussishkin, “Back to Megiddo,” BAR 20 (1994) 39. G. I. 
Davies suggested that 9th-century stables were above stables from the 10th c. BCE, 
“King Solomon’s Stables - Still at Megiddo?” BAR 20 (1994) 44-49. There is a dispute 
about whether these structures were stables. Some leading scholars, among others 
J. Pritchard, identified the structures as storehouses. For the list of scholars of both 
opinions see Finkelstein and Ussishkin, “Back to Megiddo,” 40. B. Halpern, however, 
rejecting the hypothesis of stables, dates the structures in question at the early 9th cen¬ 
tury (e-mail: 9 January 2004). For the hypothesis of stables and dates both northern 
and southern stables at the 8th c. see Finkelstein and Silberman, The Bible Unearthed, 
209-212. 

61 Na’aman, “Two Notes on the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser III from 
Kurkh,” 100. 

62 For the discussion concerning the meaning of the word m in the context of the 
title see Jaruzelska, Amos and the Officialdom, 103-104 with the literature therein and 
Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 84. 
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superintendent of the royal dominion. 63 An additional argument for 
the interpretation of the ‘one who is over the house’ as a royal steward 
comes from Egyptian, where the parallel title: mr pr wr (‘overseer’) 
pr (‘house’= ‘property’) wr (great’) is attested starting in the Middle 
Kingdom. 64 Joseph was appointed over the house of the Pharaoh (Gen 
41:40). His activities were purely economic, namely collecting grain in 
plentiful times and distributing it during famine (41:47-57; 47:13-26). 
The function of the ‘one who is over the house’ in Egypt consisted in 
management of all the Pharaoh’s assets and streams of income. He 
administered his houses, his fields, his storehouses, his herds, etc. 65 

3.1.2. Eunuch (CIO) 

The biblical term saris borrowed from the Akkadian sa resi desig¬ 
nates a eunuch, contrary to the opinions that this term also desig¬ 
nates a courtier or official. 66 These people primarily served the queen. 
Sdrisim appear in Jezebel’s entourage and on Jehu’s order execute her 
(2 Kgs 9:32). It is probable that they were eunuchs as in contempo¬ 
rary Assyria the only males permitted to penetrate the royal harem 
were eunuchs. However, it is not certain that a messenger referred to 
as saris, sent by the King of Israel to fetch Micaiah, son of Imlah the 
prophet, through whom the king wanted to consult God before the 
campaign to Ramoth-Gilead was a eunuch (1 Kgs 22:9=2 Chr 18:8). 
Nevertheless, this man appears in the capacity of a royal official as 
well as another saris sent by the king to restore the propriety of the 
Shunammite (2 Kgs 8:l-6). 67 Following the intervention of Gehazi, the 


63 M. Noth, quoted by Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials, 74; G. W. Ahlstrom, Royal 
Administration and National Religion in Ancient Palestine (SHANE, vol. 1; Leiden: 
Brill, 1982) 32. 

64 N. Shupak, “The Joseph Story: Legend or History,” in M. V. Fox, V. A. Hurowitz, 
A. Hurvitz, M. L. Klein, B. J. Schwartz, and N. Shupak (eds.), Texts, Temples and 
Traditions. A Tribute to Menahem Haran (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns 1996) (Hebrew) 
129*; Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials, 78. 

65 Shupak, “The Joseph Story,” (Hebrew) 129*. 

66 H. Tadmor, “Was the Biblical saris a Eunuch?” in Z. Zevit, S. Gitin, and 
M. Sokolloff (eds.) Solving Riddles und Untying Knots. Biblical, Epigraphic, and Semitic 
Studies in Honor of Jonas C. Greenfield (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1995) 317-325. 
For different opinion see R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel. Its Life and Institutions (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961) 121. See also an Aramaic bulla belonging to Pan‘assur[la] 
mur DID (eunuch) o[f] Sargon (WSS, 755). 

67 For a vacant property becoming a royal estate see de Vaux, Ancient Israel..., 
124-125. For the interpretation of the Shunammite case as testifying to the law of the 
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king dispatched a saris to ‘restore her everything that belongs to her 
and all the income from her field, from the day she left the country 
until now’ (8:6). The fulfilment of this order connects this man with 
the domain of economy. His occasional activity presents him as a royal 
steward administrating the royal estate, i.e. entering economic rela¬ 
tions defined earlier as indirect productive labor, consisting in manag¬ 
ing the means of production. 

3.2. The Struggle for Power/Politics 
3.2.1. The ‘one who is over the house’ (mn-by 

The official bearing the same title as Obadiah but active in a different 
sphere appears in the context of the revolt of Jehu. The official is a 
member of the delegation from the capital city Samaria consisting of a 
governor of the city (see below) and the traditional authorities (D’JpTn 
D’JDNn) reacting to Jehu’s deceitful suggestion to make one of Ahab’s 
sons king. Their allegiance to Jehu is expressed in the declaration 
that they will not make anybody king and will follow Jehu’s orders 
(2 Kgs 10:5). 

Accordingly, the official referred as the ‘one who is over the house’ 
(mn-by 1U7K) potentially exerted an influence on the choice of the 
monarch on equal footing to that of the great priest and the com- 
mander-in-chief during the period of the United Monarchy. The 
succession in this case assumes the use of the means of coercion, as 
suggests Jehu’s saying: ‘and you have chariots, and horses, a fortified 
city and weapons’ (10:2). An illustrative example is the liquidation of 
the opposition by the anonymous the anonymous mn-by 1U7K on 
Jehu’s order (1 Kgs 10:6-11). An illustrative example is the liquidation 
of the opposition by the anonymous mn-Vy 1UK on Jehu’s order 
(10:5-11). The operation is carried out with particular violence. 68 The 
possibility of using force in the enthronement of the king, as during 
the revolt of Jehu, presents the state apparatus right to a legitimate 
recurrence to violence in realisation of political aims. 


restitution of the abandoned land see T. Frymer-Kenski, “Israel,” in R. Westbrook 
(ed.), A History ..., 1016-1017. 

68 For some legendary aspects of this operation as reflected in the Bible see 
I. Jaruzelska, “Les prophetes face aux usurpations dans le royaume du Nord,” VT 54 
(2004) 177-182 with the references therein. 
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3.2.2. The governor of the city (Tyil-by "UyN) 

This function is referred to more often as Tymiy (see below 1 Kgs 
22:26). 69 The title designated a governor of the capital city. 70 How¬ 
ever, the epigraphic data related to the Northern Kingdom, namely 
four inscriptions “lyityb on storage jars from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 71 sug¬ 
gest that places outside the capital could be ruled by local governors. 72 
The governor of the city, referred to as Tyn-^y 1U7K is evoked in 
the delegation to Jehu together with the ‘one who is over the house’ 
(mn-by-htyN) and the traditional authorities (see above). Thus he 
appears as someone who has an impact on the choice of the mon¬ 
arch. The story presents this official as liquidating opposition on Jehu’s 
order (2 Kgs 10:5-11). 

3.2.3. The commander-in-chief (NllTUy) 

Omri, a commander over the army (N22-Uy) during the reign of 
Elah, appears in a military context at Gibbethon of the Philistines 
(1 Kgs 16:16). Upon the news about Zimri’s coup ‘all Israel’ (^fOUP-^D) 
acclaimed him king in the camp. The circumstances of the battle indi¬ 
cate that the expression parallel to Dyn (‘the people’) des¬ 

ignated the warriors (cf 2 Sam 18:6-7). 73 

Further rivalry between Omri and Tibni, son of Ginat, makes it 
evident that the former did not enjoy the total support of the army 
and was forced to fight for power for the three following years 
(1 Kgs 16:21-22). This struggle might have been a result of the clash of 
interests between different political parties, between civil and military 
authorities or between competing Israel tribes. 74 Omri became king by 
military force. 


69 For the discussion concerning this title see Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 
150-163. 

70 de Vaux Ancient Israel..., 137-138. 

71 Z. Meshel, Kuntillet 'Ajrud. A Religious Centre from the Time of the Judean Mon¬ 
archy on the Border of Sinai, (Israel Museum Catalogue, no 175; Jerusalem: Israel 
Museum, 1978). 

72 For a detailed meaning of the word Tp beginning with fortified cities and ending 
with rural towns see Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 153. 

73 See also T. Ishida, “The People Under Arms in the Struggles for the Throne,” in 
T. Ishida, History and Historical Writing in Ancient Israel. Studies in Biblical Histori¬ 
ography (SHANE, vol. 16; Leiden: Brill, 1999) 70. 

74 Cogan, 1 Kings, 418. 
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His position as the leader of the army guaranteed him influence 
at court. To such prestige of the ‘commander-in-chief’ might have 
testified the case of the Shunnammite woman (2 Kgs 4:8-37). Gehazi 
asked the woman whether Elisha could speak on her behalf to the 
King or to the ‘commander-in-chef’ (N32T"Uy) (4:13). An objection 
to defining the commander-in-chief’s competencies as solving prob¬ 
lems of the needy is that the Shunnamite is a ‘wealthy woman’ (ntZfiK 
r6l“U) (4:8). However, J. Tropper thinks that this woman was not rich, 
namely compares the presentation of her husband as an ‘old man’ (jpT) 
(4:14) to Abraham’s designation in the context of Sara’s sterility (Gen 
18:12). He quotes the adjective kbr in Arabic meaning both ‘great’ and 
‘old’. Tropper suggested on this basis that the nickname r6l“U nU7K 
actually means an ‘old woman’. 75 This opinion justifies an evaluation 
of the role of the commander-in-chief as someone able to protect the 
needy, thanks to position and influence. 

3.2.4. A commander of half of the chariotry’ {H~ in n^riQ 1U?) 

The bearer of this title was Zimri, who may have been the official of 
the second rank (1 Kgs 16:9). This title suggests that the chariotry was 
divided into two units. 76 Zimri organized a revolt against his master 
probably with the support of officers and soldiers under his leadership. 
His revolt testifies to the importance of the military for the seizure of 
power. 

3.2.5. Royal adjutant (U^U?) 

According to a common interpretation, the emergence of the function 
defined as was conditioned by the introduction of chariotry into 
Israel (see above). As in the Hittite and Assyrian Kingdoms, the Israel¬ 
ite chariots were mounted by three men: the driver, the fighting man 
and the {salts) (‘third man’); the latter carried the buckler and 

the weapons. Although every Israelite charioteer had his ‘third man’, 
the king’s squire enjoyed a special status owing to his function as the 
king’s orderly officer or aide-de-camp. He was also the man ‘on whose 


75 J. Tropper, “Elischa und die “gro|3e” Frau aus Schunem (2 Kon 4,8-37),” KUSATU 
3 (2002) 71-80. 

76 de Vaux, Ancient Israel..., 224; A. Lemaire, “Chars et cavaliers.171. 
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arm the king leaned’ (2 Kgs 7:2, 17). 77 B.A. Mastin interprets the term 
as denoting the king’s adjutant. Such an epithet implies that he was 
‘of the third rank’. 78 

The first to be mentioned is Bidkar, the satis whom Jehu charges 
to throw Joram’s body into Naboth’s vineyard (9:25). This category 
of official also appears in the plural (□’’lyViy) (10:25). D. G. Schley 
argues that the salisim were elite warriors subordinated directly to the 
king. 79 They are named, like the officials mentioned above, as murders 
of the ministrants of Baal. The suppression of the cult of Baal, sup¬ 
ported by the queen, was also a way to reduce the political power of 
the Omrides. 80 

Another satis involved in the political struggle for power was Pekah, 
King Pekahiah’s adjutant who murdered his seigneur (15:25) and 
became king in his stead. Peqah’s success in killing the sovereign was 
due to his military position, as in Zimri’s case. 81 He is another exam¬ 
ple of a member of the military who enters political relations defined 
above as a struggle for power. 

3.3. The Organization of the Army 

The armed forces - the main coercive force of the state - should be 
regarded as a manifestation of this type of social organization. Most 
of the material relating to the Northern Kingdom concerns the army. 
I have discussed above the position of the ‘commander-in-chief’ 
(N22T"Uy) who was at the top of the military hierarchy (at the same 
time belonged to the government), of the commander of half of the 
chariotry (2D“in 7U?) and of the royal adjutant (tybty). How¬ 

ever, some other ranks are recognizable in the texts relating to the 
Northern Kingdom. 


77 de Vau x. Ancient Israel..., 122. 

78 B. A. Mastin, “Was the salts the third man in the chariot?” in J. A. Emerton 
(ed.), Studies in the Historical Books of the Old Testament (VTSup, 30; Leiden: Brill, 
1979) 125-154. See also N. Na’aman, “The List of David’s Officers (salisim),” VT 38 
(1988) 71-79. 

79 D. G. Schley, “The salisim: Officers or Special Three-Man Squads?” VT 40 (1990) 
321-326. 

80 Cf. W. M. Schniedewind and B. Zuckerman, “A Possible Reconstruction of the 
Name of Hazael’s Father in the Tel Dan Inscription,” IEJ 51 (2001) 91. 

81 Ishida, “The People Under Arms in the Struggles for the Throne,” 71. 
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3.3.1. ‘Cadets of the district governors’ (mnon ’“liy '"lyi) 

A particular category of military officials were ‘cadets of the district 
governors’ (DinDH 'Hiy ’’hyi) mentioned once in the context of a 
spectacular victory over the Aramaeans, ascribed by the biblical editors 
to Ahab (1 Kgs 20:14, 15, 17, 19). 82 They numbered 232 and appeared 
at the head of the all Israel (7,000). These soldiers did not belong to 
the national army 83 and were professional warriors. 84 According to 
R. de Vaux the officials designated as ninnn ' , ~\W were parallel to 
‘governors’ (D’l^n) since he interprets the term mnon in this pas¬ 
sage as ‘districts’. 85 This word, in the papyri from Wadi Daliyeh, des¬ 
ignates the province of Samaria (UnnQ plQU?). 86 

The hypothesis of ‘district governors’ in the Northern Kingdom 
is based on de Vaux’s supposition about a continuation of the Sol¬ 
omon’s district system in the Northern Kingdom. 87 Even if the offi¬ 
cials referred to as mnon "HU? were district commanders parallel to 
‘governors’ (D’l^n), the context indicates their military involvement. 
U. Riitersworden interprets mnon '“W '“lyj in 1 Kgs 20:14-19 as an 
elite unit and translates the expression mnon ’’hU? ‘’Ipl as ‘district 
commanders’. 88 


82 For the connection of certain accounts referring to the Aramean wars with Ahab’s 
reign see A. Lemaire, “Hazael de Damas, roi d’Aram,” in D. Charpin, F. Joannes (eds.) 
Marchands, diplomates et empereurs. Etudes sur la civilisation mesoptamienne offertes 
a P. Garelli (Paris: ERC, 1991) 94. 

83 de Vaux, Ancient Israel..., 220-221. 

84 Avishur and Heltzer, Studies on the Royal Administration in Ancient Israel , 108. 

85 de Vaux, Ancient Israel.. ., 137; cf. S. Yeivin, “ Administration ,” in WHJP, vol. 5 
(Jerusalem: Massada Press, 1979, 166; Y. Aharoni, Enc. Miqr., vol. 5 (Jerusalem: 
The Bialik Institute, 1968) 914ff. 

86 DJD, vol. 28: 4, 1.1; 5,1.1. 

87 de Vaux, Ancient Israel.. ., 137. G. W. Ahlstrom thinks that ‘the district organ¬ 
ization Jeroboam I inherited and the administrative apparatus he must have insti¬ 
tuted continued with perhaps some necessary adjustments’, Royal Administration 
and National Religion in Ancient Palestine, 63. The Samaria ostraca reflect, accord¬ 
ing to de Vaux, an administrative partition, Ancient Israel..., 137. In the opinion of 
A. Lemaire it represents older geographical divisions, Inscriptions hebraiques, vol. 1: 
Les ostraca (Paris: Cerf, 1977) 59-65, 287-289. 

88 Riitersworden, Die Beamten der israelitischen Konigszeit, 40-41. 
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3.3.2. The ‘army officers’ (Vrin '"W) 

This category of the military is evoked in the context of the battle at 
Ramoth-Gilead (2 Kgs 9:5). 89 Jehu is one among them referred to as 
-nyn (9:5). Since the word Vri means the ‘army’ the traditional trans¬ 
lation of this military title by the ‘army officers’ seems justifiable. 90 
Although these people were active at the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, the 
events following the anointment of Jehu present them as people strong 
enough to proclaim Jehu king (2 Kgs 9:13). 

3.4. The Police 

3.4.1. The royal adjutant (tybu?) 

This military official mentioned earlier as involved in the political 
struggle for power, appears occasionally as responsible for the public 
order. He appears in the context of starvation in Samaria resulting 
from the Aramaean siege of the city. This anonymous official is also 
defined as one upon whom the king leaned lT-by jytyj-IUtN (2 Kgs 
7:17). This royal assistant contradicted Elisha’s announcement about 
the forthcoming abundance of food in the city (7:2, 19). The king 
appointed the royal adjutant at the city gate 91 on the withdrawal of 
Aramaeans (7:17), where he was trampled to death by the crowd. He 
was probably in charge of the gate, the most important public area in 
the city, disorganized following the withdrawal of Aramaeans. Main¬ 
taining interior order remained an important state function, which 
used a special apparatus for this purpose, namely police. Thus the 
royal adjutant’s activities present him as a military figure, occasionally 
belonging to a political substructure. 

3.4.2. The ‘governor of the city’ (Tymty) 

The maintenance of public order also remained in the hands of the 
‘governor of the city’ mentioned earlier as involved in the political 


89 For association of this battle with that mentioned at the Tel Dan stele see 
A. Lemaire, “Prophetes et rois dans les inscriptions ouest-semitiques (IX'-VI e siecle 
av. J.-C.),” in A. Lemaire (ed.), Prophetes et rois. Bible et Proche-Orient (Lectio divina, 
hors serie; Paris: Cerf, 2001) 87. 

90 Riitersworden, Die Beamten der israelitischen Konigszeit, 34-35. 

91 Cf. gatekeeper Tpil “l}?U> (2 Kgs 7:10, 11). 
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struggle for power. His involvement in this domain may be partly 
reconstructed from 1 Kgs 22:26. There is a question of Amon, gov¬ 
ernor of Samaria who was charged with imprisoning Micaiah son of 
Imlah. Micaiah’s announcement of defeat prompted his imprisonment 
by the ‘governor of the city’. The latter appears as a supervisor of polit¬ 
ical prisoners. 92 This exemplifies the coercive power of the state. 

3.4.3. The ‘son of the king’ 

The title ‘son of the king’ (f^On-p) was borne by Joash, who was del¬ 
egated to imprison Micaiah the prophet in Samaria together with the 
governor of the city (1 Kgs 22:26). This suggests that Joash acted as a 
police officer. The meaning of this title is disputed as in many texts the 
expression designates genuine royal sons (1 Kgs 1:9, 19, 25; 2 Kgs 10:7, 
8, 13, passim). The title refers, perhaps, to duties originally carried out 
by royal sons (2 Sam 8:18; 1 Chr 18:17). 93 

3.5. Religion 

The functions of priests went beyond the cult because, as we have 
already seen in the material relating to Solomon, the priests were also 
involved in the political sphere. However, no high priest is mentioned 
in the material relating to the Northern Kingdom. 94 A more explicit 
reference to the priests’ functions mentions a priest of Bethel deported 
to Assyria whence he is sent back to Bethel to teach the law of YHWH 
to resettled foreigners disturbed by plagues with lions because ‘they 
don’t know the law of the God of the land’ (2 Kgs 17:27-28). This epi¬ 
sode is more a literary than a natural phenomenon. The lions seem to 
be an instrument of punishment against the disobedient in the North¬ 
ern traditions (1 Kgs 13:24; 20:36). 

In Esarhaddon’s Treaty with Baal, King of Tyre the god Bethel and 
the goddess Anath-Bethel are asked to punish disloyalty: ‘May Bethel 


92 Cf. Sacher Fox, In the Service of the King, 151. 

93 de Vaux, Ancient Israel..., 120. For this title see also A. Lemaire, “Note sur le 
titre BN HMLK dans l’ancient Israel,” Semitica 29 (1979) 59-65; N. Avigad, “Titles 
and Symbols on Hebrew Seals [Heb.],” El 15 (1981) 304; Avishur and Heltzer, Studies 
on the Royal Administration in Ancient Israel 62-74. 

94 For the interpretation of the syntagm fro ’IHOD ( Hos 4:4) as a reference to the 
high priest in the Northern Kingdom, see Avishur and Heltzer, Studies on the Royal 
Administration in Ancient Israel, 159-168. 
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and Anath-Bethel [deliver] you to the paws of a man-eating lion’. 95 
The priest brought to Bethel was to ‘teach them the rites of the god 
of the land’. He acted as a religious specialist. 96 However, the priest 
helped the Assyrians to control the country. The delegation of the 
priest to Bethel was consistent with a general policy of Assyrians in 
their provinces. Sargon II on the Cylinder Inscription commemorat¬ 
ing the foundation of his new capital at Dur-Sarrukin (= Khorsabad), 
which became a melting pot for deported populations, relates: ‘I com¬ 
missioned Assyrians, masters of every craft, as overseers and supervi¬ 
sors to teach (them) [the foreign settlers] correct instruction in serving 
the gods and king’. 97 


3.6. Summary 

Much less is written about officials in the Northern Kingdom than in 
the section relating to Solomon. Perhaps the lacunae result from the 
fact that the history of the Northern Kingdom was primarily known 
from the prophetic stories, for which the administration was not the 
main point of interest. It is surprising that the mention of Obadiah 
and of the anonymous salts represent the only references to the eco¬ 
nomic involvement of officials. We would expect some allusions to the 
forced labor, taking into account massive building projects led by the 
Omrides, among others, such as the immense moat quarried around 
the city Jezreel. 98 N. Na’aman interpreted on the basis of this moat the 
term DITlDD on the Mesha stele in 1. 25 (derived very probably from 
the root n"“D) as moat. 99 Since the moat, mentioned in the stele of 
the Moabite king was made by the Israelite captives, Na’aman suggests 


95 S. Parpola and K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths (SAA, 2; 
Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1988) 27, 1. 6-7. See M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 
II Kings, A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB, 11; New York: 
Doubleday, 1988) 210. 

96 For the instruction as a specific priestly competence see Blenkinsopp, Sage, Priest, 
Prophet, 82. 

97 S. M. Paul, “Sargon’s Administrative Diction in II Kings 17 27,” JBL 88 (1969) 
73-74. For the detailed parallelism of both texts showing that the Assyrian formula 
is almost verbatim reproduction in 2 Kings see Paul, “Sargon’s Administrative Dic¬ 
tion.. .,” 73-74. 

98 For the list of these projects see I. Finkelstein, “Omride Architecture,” ZDPV 116 
(2000) 114-130. 

99 N. Na’aman, “Royal Inscription Versus Prophetic Story: Mesha’s Rebellion in 
Historical Writing,” Zion 66 (2001) (Hebrew) 10, note on line 25. 
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that the moat in Jezreel might have been made by prisoners captured 
during Omride wars. 100 

The military occupies a prominent place among the officials. 
Although officers of different ranks appear in the context of wars and 
battles, they are referred to most often for their involvement in the 
struggle of power, especially as operators of coups d’etat. The fre¬ 
quency of references and the role of militaries in violent successions 
to the throne, presents the army as an important substructure of the 
state in the Northern Kingdom. H. Tadmor suggests that following 
Hoshea’s imprisonment, generals ruled Samaria. 101 

4. The Kingdom of Judah 

The titles of officials, derived from the list of Solomon’s officials, are 
more numerous in the material relating to Judah than in the material 
referring to Israel. Besides the commander-in-chief (K22H "liy), the 
‘one who is over the house’ (mn-by “IU7N), the high priest (jriDH), the 
scribe (12Dn) and the herald (TOTOn) are also mentioned. Although 
the list of central officials is missing in the material on Judah, certain 
officials appear in the group, which one can tentatively call the “quasi 
official’s list”, such as, Hezekiah’s functionaries dispatched to Sen¬ 
nacherib: the ‘one who is over the house’ (rfin-by the scribe 

(TflOn), the herald (TDTOn) (2 Kgs 18:18 passim). 

4.1. The High Priest and the Struggle for Power/Politics 

Most powerful among the functionaries is Jehoiada the high priest 
(iron) (2 Kgs 11:9, 15), a leader in the opposition against the queen 
Athaliah (11:4-20). Two events, the suppression of the queen and the 
enthronement of her grandson Joash make it clear that Jehoiada’s 
influence went far beyond merely influencing the choice of the mon¬ 
arch (cf. above, Zadoq and Abiathar), and that his maneuvers may be 
seen as an integral part of the political system. The most revealing facts 
are as follows: 1) the subordination to his orders of different types of 


100 N. Na’aman, “Historical and Literary Notes on the Excavations of Tel Jezreel,” 
TA 24 (1997) 122-123. 

101 H. Tadmor, “The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assur. A Chronological-Historical 
Study,” JCS 12 (1958) 37. For the suggestion of the elders as another possibility see 
Tadmor, “The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assur...,” 37. 
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warriors, namely commanders over the hundreds of the Carites 102 and 
over the out runners (D’jnVl rTPNftn '"Uy '’ID*?) 103 who came with 
him to the Temple (11:4); 2) the establishment of the warriors as the 
guard of the Temple in order to protect Joash (11:5-8); 3) and the 
distribution to them the arms stocked in the Temple (11:10); 4) adorn¬ 
ing Joash with royal insignia in the company of militaries who made 
them king and anointed him (11:12); 5) ordering to the same men to 
kill Athaliah (11:15). 

Jehoiada brought about change on the throne by resorting to the 
typical state means of coercion (see above the list of the militaries). 104 
His coup characterized him as a priest who at the same time was a rep¬ 
resentative of the state. This dual role, as both a priest and a represen¬ 
tative of the state can be accounted for in the sociological theory (see 
above) of society according to which one individual can be involved in 
a number of different societal structures, such as the economy, politics 
or religion. Jehoiada, the high priest, also acted as a military chief and 
is therefore comparable to the military leaders effecting coups d’etat 
in the Northern Kingdom. It is not accidental that the narrative of 
the revolt against Athaliah has been compared with the narrative of 
Jehu’s revolt. 105 

M. Liverani noticed a remarkable similarity between Joash’s story 
and that of Idrimi, King of Alalakh attested on his statute. 106 Idrimi, 
who also escaped during the revolt against his paternal house, was 
concealed for seven years, during which time a usurper reigned in 
Aleppo. Idrimi’s legitimacy to the throne was subsequently validated 
by the refugees who served as his troops when, after seven years, he 


102 For the discussion concerning the origin of this category of royal guards see 
Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 126. For the suggestion ‘that they may have been of 
foreign descent’ see L. L. Grabbe, Priests, Prophets, Diviners, Sages. A Socio-Historical 
Study of Religious Specialists in Ancient Israel (Valley Forge: Trinity Press Interna¬ 
tional, 1995) 45. For the discussion concerning the origin of this category of royal 
guards see Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 126. 

103 They were part of the bodyguard: Jaruzelska, Amos and the Officialdom in the 
Kingdom of Israel, 106-107 with literature. 

104 Resorting to the state’s usual means of coercion by a representative of the priest¬ 
hood is difficult to accept by some scholars. For the labeling of Jehoiada’s military 
forces a ‘contingent of cubic officials’ see J. G. McConville, “Priesthood in Joshua to 
Kings” in VT49 (1999) 83. 

105 N. Na’aman, “Royal Inscriptions and the Histories of Joash and Ahaz, Kings of 
Judah,” VT 48 (1998) 342-343 with earlier bibliography. 

106 M. Liverani, “L’histoire de Joas,” VT 24 (1974) 438-453 and for a list of other 
parallels see 440-441. 
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took over the throne. The enthronement was followed by the pact 
between Barattarna, King of Mitanni and the new king in the presence 
of the people and by cubic reforms. 107 This text legitimizes the reign of 
Idrimi. On this basis Liverani suggested that Joash’s account betrays 
similar aspects justifying Jehoiada’s power. In reality Jehoiada wanted 
to usurp Athaliah’s throne. 

Since Jehoiada had no right to the throne, his seizure of power 
might have been perceived as illegitimate. Therefore, he produced a 
boy seven years old and presented him as a legitimate successor of 
Ahaziah. Nobody could control the identity of a small Joash. 108 Legiti¬ 
mization of the child Joash guaranteed Jehoiada’s own influence, 
which bears witness to the testament that Joash ‘did what was right in 
the eyes of YHWH all his days because Jehoiada the priest instructed 
him’ (2 Kgs 12:3). Jehoiada’s influence is expanded by the Chronicler 
who adds at that point that Jehoiada selected wives for the young king 
(2 Chr 24:3) and emphasizes that after Jehoiada’s death, Joash ‘fell 
under the influence of the princes of Judah, rejected the words of 
Zechariah, Jehoiada’s son, and even had Zechariah stoned’. 109 

4.2. Restorations in the Temple/Religion 

There are two accounts of the restorations in the Temple presented as 
initiated by the king, (2 Kgs 12:5-17; 22:3-6) which involved priests 
and royal scribe ("[bon 12D). The king’s care for the Temple resulted 
from its status as a state sanctuary. 110 

4.2.1. High priest (Vl'Un |rDn) and royal scribe ("J^Qn 12D) during 
the reign of Joash 

According to the report relating to Joash (2 Kgs 12:5-17), which is 
more detailed than that concerning Josiah’s reign, the king ordered 
the priests to collect money brought to the Temple as sacred donations 
(□ftZTFpn ^DD) (12:5). This money was destined to cover the repairs 
in the Temple: they will repair the breach (mn pTl-flN IpTlT Dm) 


107 ANET, 557-558. 

108 Cf. also Miller and Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah, 304; J. A. Sog- 
gin, A History of Israel. From the Beginnings to the Bar Kochba Revolt, AD 135 (Lon¬ 
don: SCM Press, Ltd, 1984) 213. 

109 Miller and Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah, 304. 

110 de Vaux, Ancient Israel..., 379. 
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(12:6). The sacred donations (□’UTTpri *]DD) contained money from 
the census tax (U1K Hip ^DD) 111 money from the valuation of per¬ 
sons (Dip JYlUDl ^Dl) 112 or any money that a man may voluntarily 
bring to the house of YHWH (12:5). The verse is difficult to interpret, 
however, the relationship of the phrase Dip JYlUDl with "[Dipl 
nUDl mentioned in the passage Lev 27:2 which concerns payment 
of vows, and the insistence in 2 Kgs 12:5 on the money as brought 
deliberately to the Temple, suggests that the offerings in this verse are 
voluntary contributions. 2 Kgs 12:17 implies that the collection com¬ 
prised also the priests’ basic revenues. However, the priests were not 
ready to forfeit even a part of their income. Therefore Joash ordered a 
new collection in the 23rd year of his reign (15:7-9). 

It would be an over-interpretation to claim that Joash’s second 
order assumed collection of a bigger sum of silver. Such an opinion 
could be raised since this time ‘all donations brought to the Temple’ 
('n-nD Klian f lO:in- t D-nN) had to be deposited by the threshold 
priests (^01 DQU7 □’’irDI) in a sealed chest next to the altar (12:10). 
However 12:17 indicates, that the priests were left with their basic 
income (JUNOn fjDDI DJ27K ^Dl). 113 The Chronicler provides an indi¬ 
cation that the king did not claim more money than the first time 
where the second collection is defined by the same term as the former 
i.e. ‘tax levied by Moshe’ (nU7Q HKU7Q) (2 Chr 24:7, 9). The priests’ 
attitude testifies to their preference to leave this issue in the hands of 
the king which may reflect the conflict of interests between the priest¬ 
hood and the kingship. 114 

The second collection betrays strong features of the action orga¬ 
nized by the state because precise steps were taken to ensure complete 
control over this money, such as depositing donations in a sealed chest 
next to the altar (2 Kgs 12:10). Royal officials, a scribe, referred to as 


111 For the relationship of the phrase with DHpnn-bp ‘who enters the register’ 
for purposes of the census in Exod 30:11-16 see Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 137. 

112 See Cogan and Tadmor, II Kings, 137. 

113 For this prescription as bearing witness to the regulation of these two mains 
components of the sacrifices destined to priests see M. Haran, “Priesthood”, Enc. 
Miqr., vol. 4 (Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute, 1962) 41. 

114 H. Reviv, “Judaean Monarchy and Priesthood in the Light of Biblical Histori¬ 
ography,” in A. Rofe, Y. Zakovitch (eds.), Isaac Leo Seeligmann, vol. 2 (Jerusalem: 
E. Rubinstein Publishing House, 1983) (Hebrew) 321. 
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the royal scribe Cf?nn 120) and the high priest (Vmn jrDH) (12:11), 115 
oversaw the counting and distribution of these funds. An ostracon 
originating ‘from the western slopes of the Hebron Hills’ (the end of 
the 7th c. BCE) mentioning the gifts of amounts of silver (of about 
1-2 shekels) referred to as 'piyb ‘to the valuation’ i.e. with the same 
term as a part of gifts evoked in 2 Kgs 12:5 might testify that this was 
the case. 116 There is a question of the silver brought (Kin) ( cf. K11QH 
in 12:10) to two persons of whom one is precisely "lSOH (‘the scribe’) 
(1. 3). The ostracon provides an excellent document about recording 
the gifts in question. 

Returning to Joash, redistribution of this money remained a state 
activity since royal officials, both the high priest and the royal scribe, 
conveyed the money to the carpenters, the masons and stonecutters. 
A part was allocated for the expenditures needed to repair the House 
(12:12; cf 12:15). The repair itself was a productive labor and conse¬ 
quently was connected with the economic sphere. However, the Temple 
was a sacral building. The monarch appears here as an intermediary 
and organizer of the restorations and administrator of the funds which, 
in the case of the self-government of the Temple, would be entrusted 
to the care of the priests themselves. Therefore, this account reflects 
the impact of the state on religion. The concern of the sovereign for his 
official shrine is consistent with the external sources. Officials appar¬ 
ently appointed by Pharaoh inspected the temples in Egypt. 117 Inscrip¬ 
tions such as the Mesha stele (1. 3, 30-31), 118 Karatepe inscription (A: 
ii: 1.18-19; C: iii: 1.15-16), 119 Zakkur stele (B: 1.9), 120 and the Ekron 


115 This title is late. The context suggests that there is a question of another person 
than Jehoiada because this priest is sent to control the results of the collection car¬ 
ried out by Jehoiada helped by other priests. According to the Book of Chronicles 
Jehoiada, called tyfnn (2 Chr 24:6) operated the collection. Meanwhile, the control is 
made by another person namely the lyffin ]i"Q TpS (2 Chr 24:11). 

116 E. Eshel, “A Late Iron Age Ostracon Featuring the Term "pip 1 ?,” IEJ 53 (2003) 
151-163. 

117 G. Vittmann, “Hieratic Texts [Al —10]” in B. Porten et al. (eds.) The Elephantine 
Papyri in English. Three Millennia of Cross-Cultural Continuity and Change (Leiden: 
Brill, 1996) A:5, 48; R. Jasnow, ‘“New Kingdom” in R. Westbrook (ed.) A History..., 
297. 

118 A. Lemaire, “Notes d’epigraphie nord-ouest semitique,” Syria 64 (1987) 209- 
210 . 

119 J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, vol. 3, Phoenician Inscrip¬ 
tions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982) no. 15. 

120 J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, vol. 2, Aramaic Inscrip¬ 
tions, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975) no. 5. 
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Inscription 121 testify to construction of the shrines by rulers. The Neo- 
Assyrian kings (e.g. Tiglath-Pileser III, 122 Sargon II, 123 Sennacherib, 124 
Esarhaddon, 125 Ashurbanipal) 126 and the Neo-Babylonian kings (e.g. 
Nabopolassar, 127 Nebuchadnezzar) 128 prided themselves on the con¬ 
struction and renovations of the temples. According to Na’aman a 
royal building inscription might have been the source of the account 
about Joash’s restorations. 129 

4.2.2. The high priest (*71“Un |rDn) and the royal scribe (12Dn) in the 
reign ofjosiah 

The narrative of the restorations during Josiah’s reign omits the part 
corresponding to Joash’s first order. It begins with Josiah’s regulation 
in his 18th year (2 Kgs 22:3) addressed to Shaphan the scribe (12Dn) 
to take the silver that had been brought to the house of YHWH and 
to transfer it to the workers. Part of the gifts was allocated for buying 
materials. The omission of details mentioned in 2 Kgs 12:5-17 is due 
to the dependence of 2 Kgs 22:3-6 on 2 Kgs 12:5-17. In other words, 
the writer of 2 Kgs 22:3-6 assumed that the system to collect money 
during Josiah’s reign was the same as that in the period of Joash. 

There is, however, a significant difference in the involvement of civil 
officials. Josiah’s scribe was sent alone to the Temple, whereas in the 
former case the high priest assisted him, which might have implied a 
certain degree of control that the high priest had over this collection. 
In contrast to the former case, Hilkiah, referred to as the high priest 
(Vmn JHDn) (22:4) is subordinated to Shaphan’s order to deliver the 
silver brought to the House of YHWH. Therefore, Hilkiyah’s depen¬ 
dence on the king seems greater than that of Jehoiada, which is con¬ 
sistent with the influence of Jehoiada at the court of Joash. In other 


121 S. Gitin, T. Dothan and J. Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” 
IEJ 47 (1997) 1-16. 

122 Summary Inscription no. 6, 1. 3: H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 
III King of Assyria (Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Science and Humanities, 1994) 
150-151. 

123 A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften Sargotis II. aus Khorsabad (Gottingen: Cuvillier, 1994) 
369-371. 

124 ARAB, II, 434-458 passim. 

125 ARAB, II, 639-646 passim. 

126 ARAB, II, 995-997 passim. 

127 CoS, II, 307-308. 

128 CoS, II, 309-310. 

129 N. Na’aman, “Royal Inscriptions...,” 337-344. 
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words, the control of royal civil officials over the personnel of the 
Temple is more explicit in the restorations of the Temple undertaken 
during the reign of Josiah. 

The description of the restorations during Josiah’s reign is tightly 
connected, as mentioned above, with the restorations during Joash’s 
reign. Joash’s inscription according to Na’aman might have served as 
a source for the description of the repair during Josiah’s reign. The 
author of Josiah’s account (the Deuteronomist) might have taken from 
Joash’s inscription some words and expressions. However, he com¬ 
posed an important part himself. 130 

4.3. Summary 

The activities of royal officials indicate a close relationship between 
state and religion. This relationship constitutes the most significant 
characteristic of the material relating to the Kingdom of Judah. Politi¬ 
cal activity of the high priest in the data relating to Judah is more 
considerable than that of the high priests attested in texts concerning 
the United Monarchy since in the former case some of the state’s func¬ 
tions were taken over by the high priest. 

However, it is surprising that Hezekiah’s activities, undertaken in 
the wake of the Assyrian advance, are not reflected in the account 
of the officials’ activities in the Book of Kings. From the territorial 
expansion of Jerusalem following an immense population growth, 
construction of the defensive wall in Jerusalem and of the sophisti¬ 
cated water system, fortifications in other cities, especially in Lachish, 
immense administrative activity (jars and Imlk impressions, 131 ostraca 
from Arad 132 and Lachish) 133 evident in the light of archaeology and 
confirmed in some way in the Book of Chronicles (2 Chr 32:27-30), 
we would expect at least some allusions to the officials’ activities in 
the economic domain. 134 In other words, the biblical account does not 


130 Na’aman, The Past that Shapes the Present, 95. 

131 N. Na’aman, “Hezekiah’s Fortified Cities and the LMLK Stamps,” BASOR 261 
(1981) 5-21. 

132 Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society, 1981). 

133 N. H. Tur Sinai, The Lachish Ostraca. Letters of the Time of Jeremiah. 

134 Cf. A. G. Vaughn, Theology, History, and Archaeology in the Chronicler’s Account 
of Hezekiah (Archaeology and Biblical Studies, vol. 4; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999). 
The Book of Chronicles provides some information in this respect: creation of the 
storehouses for grain, oil, and wine, stalls for flocks and cattle throughout the king- 
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reflect the archaeological evidence which ‘supports the assumption of 
heightened government involvement in all phases of life in Judah - 
to the extent that the number of seals, seal impressions, administra¬ 
tive ostraca, and official weights in seventh century Judahite levels far 
exceed the quantities found before’. 135 

5. Conclusion 

1. The most detailed areas of social life that are depicted in the Book 
of Kings as the areas of the officials’ activities are the economy, poli¬ 
tics and religion which reflect the regulative organizational power of 
the state in these domains. It is striking that the sphere of justice is 
left behind their competences. Consequently the role of officials in the 
ancient Israelite society during the period of the monarchy in the light 
of the Deuteronomistic history found its expression especially in the 
three spheres mentioned above. The amount of detail given about the 
officials’ responsibilities in each sphere differs in the material about 
the United Monarchy, the Kingdom of Judah and the Kingdom of 
Israel. The most detailed information about the officials’ activities in 
the economic domain is given in the texts on the United Monarchy. 
The texts on the Kingdom of Israel detail most of the officials’ political 
activities while their operations in the religious domain are depicted in 
detail in the material relating to the Kingdom of Judah. 

2. The fulfilment of the officials’ responsibilities testifies to the monopo¬ 
listic, legitimate use of coercive force in some cases. During the United 
Monarchy these coercive means were connected to the use of forced 
labor to carry out royal building projects, whereas in the Kingdom 
of Israel and Kingdom of Judah coercion was used in order to seize 
political power and liquidate the opposition. 

3.1 noted the scarcity of data regarding the officials’ work in the field of 
economy in the accounts relating to Israel and Judah, especially since 


dom. Archaeology suggests that in this case the ‘Chronicles may preserve reliable 
historical information that was not included in the Books of Kings’; Finkelstein and 
Silberman, The Bible Unearthed, 255. 

135 Finkelstein and Silberman, The Bible Unearthed, 270. 
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archaeological excavations testify to impressive architectural projects 
in both areas. This observation implies either the minimal interest of 
the Deuteronomistic historian in this field or the lack of sources con¬ 
cerning the labor in both areas. 

4. The officials’ activities in the spheres of social life surveyed in this 
study, economy, religion and politics, testify to the relationship between 
the state and these domains as intermediated by officials’ labor. In my 
study I outlined, as far as the material allowed, some of these types of 
relations, such as the legitimization of royal power by the high priest, 
which may be understood as an expression of the impact of the reli¬ 
gion on the state; forced works, which may be conceived as the impact 
of the state on the economy and repairs in the Temple, which may be 
taken as expression of impact of the state on religion. 

5. An historical evaluation of the biblical account was not a main aim 
of my study. However, the use of external sources allowed me to con¬ 
sider the historicity of some of the officials’ activities such as, the orga¬ 
nization of the forced labor in the 10th c. BCE and the involvement of 
the Judean kings’ officials in the administration of the Temple. 

6. Although the relationship of the Book of Kings to historical reality 
is complicated and the evidence very scarce, this corpus serves as the 
basis for the reconstruction of relations between the state and other 
spheres of social life in ancient Israel and Judah. 



INSTITUTIONS OF TRADE IN 1 AND 2 KINGS 
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So little direct evidence of the economic activity of Iron Age Israel and 
Judah exists that scholars have tended to build elaborate, competing 
models to fill in the gaps in our understanding of trade. Some see full¬ 
time specialists, bustling markets, and even mass production. 1 Oth¬ 
ers emphasize in-kind trade, self-sufficient households, and personal 
relationships. 2 To complicate matters further, the economy of ancient 
Israel and Judah may have been a strange hybrid, with many types 
of transactions taking place simultaneously. 3 Though we do not have 
the details necessary for a quantitative analysis of the economy, it is 
important to begin with what can be reconstructed of the economic 
institutions of the Iron Age and the basic geography of Israel and 
Judah. With these constraints as a backdrop, 1 and 2 Kings describe 
organizations acting within some well known regional, economic 
dynamics. 4 


1. International Trade in the Ancient Near East 

The primary international institution in the Levant was created by the 
Mediterranean “superhighway.” While donkey caravans traversed the 


1 M. Silver, Prophets and Markets: The Political Economy of Ancient Israel (Boston: 
Kluwer-Nijhoff, 1983); M. Silver, Economic Structures of Antiquity (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1995); S. Gitin, T. Dothan, and J. Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory 
Inscription from Ekron,” IEJ 48 (1997) 1-17. 

2 K. Polanyi, “Traders and Trade,” in J. Sabloff and C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky (eds.), 
Ancient Civilization and Trade (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1975) 
138; J. D. Schloen, The House of the Father as Fact and Symbol: Patrimonialism in 
Ugarit and the Ancient Near East (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2001) 141-142. 

3 P. King and L. E. Stager, Life in Biblical Israel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2001) 191-192. 

4 For the definitions of “Institutions” and “Organizations” see D. North, Institu¬ 
tions, Institutional Change and Economic Performance (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1990) 3, 5; D. North, J. Wallis, and B. Weingast, Violence and Social 
Orders: A Conceptual Framework for Interpreting Recorded Human History (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009) 15-16. 
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Near East, they were inefficient when compared with the boats of the 
Mediterranean sailors. Through much of the Bronze and Iron Ages, 
maritime trade was dominated by Canaanite (Phoenician) middle¬ 
men who had almost exclusive control over the expertise required 
for Mediterranean shipping. While there were occasional seaborne 
Egyptian expeditions or Mycenaean invasions, the Canaanites were 
able to maintain a dominant place in this shipping for more than a 
millennium. 

The thirteenth century shipwreck at Uluburun demonstrates the 
richness of the Mediterranean economy in the Late Bronze Age. 
Exotic goods, from Baltic amber to African “ebony” to Afghan tin, 
were found in the wreck’s cargo alongside the spices used in daily 
cuisine. 5 But this was not merely itinerant merchant trade in trinkets. 
Hundreds of heavy copper ingots show that the Canaanite shippers 
processed quantities of goods unmatched outside of the royal palaces 
or tombs of the great kings. 

Six hundred years after the Uluburun ship wrecked on the Anato¬ 
lian coast, two Phoenician vessels were swamped just off the southern 
Mediterranean coast. Thus far, these ships have yielded only a single 
cargo, almost a thousand jars of wine, 6 and represent a very different 
type of shipping, moving a massive single cargo from one distribution 
center to another. In either case, whether trading in goods from all 
over the Mediterranean and stopping at many ports, or trading in bulk 
commodities on long-haul runs, maritime trade in the Mediterranean 
was so efficient that it became the engine of the Levantine economy in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages. 

The ships for this trade were developed by Canaanite shipwrights 
in the second millennium BCE. They built specialized merchantmen 
characterized by a design which favored cargo space over speed (width 
over length) and the use of both oar power and wind power for pro- 


5 C. Pulak, “The Cargo of the Uluburun Ship and Evidence for Trade with the 
Aegean and Beyond,” in L. Bonfante and V. Karageorghis (eds.), Italy and Cyprus 
in Antiquity 1500-450 BC (Nicosia: Costakis and Leto Severis Foundation, 2001) 
13-60. 

6 R. Ballard, et al., “Iron Age Shipwrecks in Deep Water off Ashkelon, Israel,” A/A 
106 (2002) 151-168; it is possible that other commodities were present on these ships 
but were not reached by Ballard’s expedition; for similar ships, see A. Yardeni “Mari¬ 
time Trade and Royal Accountancy in an Erased Customs Account from 475 B.C.E. 
on the Ahiqar Scroll from Elephantine,” BASOR 293 (1994) 67-78. 
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pulsion. 7 These two distinctive features allowed for the safe transit of 
large quantities of goods despite the sometimes fickle Mediterranean 
winds. The most detailed description of these “Tarshish ships” is given 
by the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek 27) who lauds the richness of the Tyrian 
ships and the success of their trade as the “perfection of beauty” (Ezek 
27:4; 28:11). 8 

While moving goods by ship was far easier than transporting them 
by donkey or camel caravan, some merchants had no choice but to 
travel by land on their way to the Mediterranean ports. Commodi¬ 
ties transported by caravan needed to be high in value and low in 
bulk in order to justify the expense of long distance land transport. In 
the case of Bronze Age tin or Iron Age spices, huge profits made the 
journey worthwhile. The recovery of texts from the Middle Bronze 
Age Assyrian tin and textile trading diaspora at Kanesh in Anatolia 
revealed a market-based, long-distance land trade organized around 
trading families. 9 Detailed records note the price of the trip, includ¬ 
ing taxes and tolls, as well as fluctuations in buying and selling prices. 
Goods from abroad needed some sort of official note, showing that an 
import tax had been paid. The items were then traded at the karum 
or mahlrum, two Akkadian words than can denote a marketplace. In 
physical terms, this institution could be a part of a port, a street in a 
city, or a plaza outside the city gate. 10 

2. International Trade Routes in Ancient Israel and Judah 

Ancient Israel and Judah, the kingdoms at the center of the books 
of Kings, were insular highland agricultural organizations. Still, the 


7 S. Wachsmann, Seagoing Ships and Seamanship in the Bronze Age Levant (Col¬ 
lege Station: Texas A&M University Press, 1998) 39-43. 

8 I. Diakonoff, “The Naval Power and Trade of Tyre,” IE] 42 (1992) 168-193; Stager 
has emphasized Diakonoffs important division between items for import and items 
for transshipment to other ports in the Phoenician commercial empire in L. Stager 
“Phoenician Shipwrecks in the Deep Sea,” in N. Stampolidis and V. Karageorghis 
(eds.) Sea Routes... Interconnections in the Mediterranean 16th-6th c. BC (Athens: Lev- 
entis Foundation, 2003) Table 2. 

9 K. Veenhof, Aspects of Old Assyrian Trade and its Terminology (Leiden: Brill,1972) 
351-357; P. Curtin, Cross Cultural Trade in World History (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984) 67-70. For the differences between the high-risks of sea ven¬ 
tures and the low-risk of land trade, see M T. Larsen, The Old Assyrian City State and 
its Colonies (Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag, 1976) 229-30. 

10 Veenhof, Aspects of Old Assyrian Trade and its Terminology, 389-400. 
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presence of Mediterranean trade in nearby ports decisively influenced 
the policies of Israel and Judah, much as the modern process of glo¬ 
balization shapes indigenous economies. The enticements of the com¬ 
mercial world were too great to ignore. 

The details of the relationship between Israel, Judah, and the world 
of Mediterranean trade were shaped by the distinctive geography of 
the region. The combination of a deep Rift Valley and high limestone 
hills sharply constrained trade. When the maritime economy of the 
eastern Mediterranean flourished, trading routes extended up the val¬ 
ley systems from the ports along the coast. 11 Inland producers in the 
highlands would engage in local trade with middlemen who would 
bring the goods down to the burgeoning markets of open port cities. 
When the ports became especially strong, they were able to exert a 
certain economic influence (Stager’s “Port Power”) 12 on the rest of the 
country. This trading network extended eastward from Gaza, Ashkelon, 
Jaffa, Dor, Acco, and Tyre, to name just a few, and direct routes could 
easily reach as far as the Rift Valley. 13 Even when the trade routes were 
established, they were still limited by the low production ceilings of 
highland agriculture. The only way for an inland producer to expand 
profits was to increase production, and, since the goods produced in 
the highlands were primarily agricultural, such development was dif¬ 
ficult to implement without significant social upheaval. 14 

Two trade routes near the kingdoms of Israel and Judah had greater 
potential because they transshipped goods produced farther to the east 
or south. Whoever controlled these two routes could become a new 
middleman, profiting without having to manage either production or 
distribution. The small kingdoms of the southern Levant in the Iron 
Age all recognized that these special routes were particularly lucrative, 
and so they vigorously fought to defend or control them. 

The routes of the North were the most profitable. Spice traders 
from South Arabia and pastoralists from the Transjordanian Plateau 
were headed for the Phoenician port of Tyre. The easiest route was 


11 L. E. Stager, “Port Power in the Early and the Middle Bronze Age: the Organiza¬ 
tion of Maritime Trade and Hinterland Production,” in S. R. Wolff (ed.), Studies in the 
Archaeology of Israel and Neighboring Lands in Memory of Douglas L. Esse (Chicago: 
Oriental Institute, 2001) 625-38. 

12 Stager, “Port Power in the Early and the Middle Bronze Age...,” 625-38. 

13 See the important direct route between Tyre and Dan; A. F. Rainey, “Toponymic 
Problems (cont.),” Tel Aviv 8 (1981) 146-151. 

14 As perhaps seen in passages such as Mic 2:1-2. 
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just north of the central hill country of Israel and Judah. The primary 
route, known as the Darb el-Hawarnah connected the Transjordanian 
“King’s Highway” with the Phoenician ports of the Mediterranean. 
The key portion ran from el-‘Abeidiyeh (Yenoam?) to Hannathon 
(T. el-Bedeiwiyeh) to Acco. 15 An alternate route likely ran north of 
the Sea of Galilee from Hazor through Beth-anath (Safed el Battikh) 
to Tyre. 16 

In the Iron Age, the Israelites of Samaria and the Arameans of Damas¬ 
cus both wanted control of the Darb el-Hawarnah, but the route itself 
was not easily defensible. So their kings sought to control key gateway 
zones which would place the route safely within their purview. For 
Samaria, the Huleh basin acted as tripwire for those who would come 
from the North or East. If the sites along this basin were conquered, 
the security of the trade route was compromised (1 Kgs 15:16-21; 2 
Kgs 15:29). In the East, control over the highlands of Gilead was the 
only way for the kings of Samaria to prevent Damascus from control¬ 
ling not only the eastern entrance to the Darb el Hawarnah but the 
entirety of Transjordan. Repeatedly, battles raged at Ramoth-Gilead 
(2 Kgs 8-9) and Aphek (1 Kgs 20:26) in defense of the northern trade 
route. For the Arameans, merely breaking through Gilead or the Huleh 
basin was not enough. Instead, they sought to establish a foothold in 
the Israelite hills as a buffer which might protect this route from the 
Israelite kings (1 Kgs 20:1; 2 Kgs 6:24). 17 

The routes of the South were less significant at the beginning of the 
Iron Age, but with the rise of camel caravans 18 and the collapse of the 
North in the eighth century, they assumed ever greater importance. 
The prime products of the route were spices from South Arabia. As in 
the North, control over these routes was disputed. Edom was well situ¬ 
ated to control this route in the South as products arrived by land (at 
Ma‘an) or sea (at Ezion-Geber). From there, trade could be directed 
north via the King’s Highway and northern trade routes to Tyre, or 
it could be directed to one of several routes which terminated at the 


15 Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible: A Historical Geography (ed. and trans, A. F. 
Rainey; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1979) 56. 

16 Aharoni, The Land of the Bible, 166-167; J. M. Monson, Regions on the Run: 
Introductory Map Studies in the Land of the Bible (Rockford, Ill.: Biblical Backgrounds, 
1998) 14. 

17 Monson, Regions on the Run, 11. 

18 R. Bulliet, The Camel and the Wheel (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990) 71-86. 
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Philistine ports of Gaza and Ashkelon. 19 The Judahites seem to have 
had ambitions of excluding the Edomites altogether, but Judahite con¬ 
trol seems to have been the exception rather than the rule. 

The Edomite-Judahite battle for the southern route was centered 
around a fork in the road that runs north through the Aravah. Just 
around the site of Mesad Hazeva, biblical “Tamar,” 20 the road turns 
west, up the “Ascent of Akkrabim” (Num 34; Josh 15) and on to 
Aroer, while another branch continues north toward the Dead Sea, 
up through a route known as the “way of Edom” (2 Kgs 3:20), on past 
Qitmit and Arad, and into the Beersheba valley. This region was dot¬ 
ted with fortresses erected by Judah to protect the trade and fend off 
Edomite advances. An ostracon discovered at Arad describes military 
preparations to repel Edomite incursions at “Ramat-Negev,” iden¬ 
tified with Horvat ‘Uza by Aharoni. 21 While Biblical texts focus on 
the conflict between Judah and Edom over this route, Assyrian texts 
from the eighth century show that it was really Arab tribes that were 
shepherding the goods from Arabia to their final destination at Gaza, 
often bypassing the Beersheba valley entirely. 22 Still, the Israelites and 
Edomites fought fiercely for the opportunity to extract some sort of 
income from the caravaneers passing through. 

3. International Trade in 1 and 2 Kings 

The writers of 1 and 2 Kings appear fully aware of the geographic 
dynamics which defined Israel and Judah; they repeatedly show how 
the Kings of Israel and Judah worked to exploit the northern and 


19 I. Eph’al, The Ancient Arabs: Nomads on the Borders of the Fertile Crescent, 
9th-5th Centuries BC (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1984) 16-17; J. S. Holladay, “Hezekiah’s 
Tribute, Long-Distance Trade, and the Wealth of Nations ca. 1,000-600 BC: A New 
Perspective,” in S. Gitin, J. E. Wright, and J. P. Dessel (ed.), Confronting the Past: 
Archaeological and Historical Essays in Honor of William G. Dever (Winona Lake, 
Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2006) 309-332. 

20 R. Cohen, “Kadesh Barnea,” in E. Stern (ed.), NEAEHL (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1992). 

21 Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1981) 
146-7. 

22 P. Bienkowski and E. van der Steen, “Tribes, Trade, and Towns: A New Framework 
for the Late Iron Age in Southern Jordan and the Negev,” BASOR 323 (2001)21-47; 
Eph’al, The Ancient Arabs; I. Finkelstein, “Horvat Qitmit and the Southern Trade in 
the Late Iron Age II,” ZDPV 108 (1992) 160-166. 
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southern trade routes as a way of participating in Mediterranean trade 
and Phoenician commerce. 

At the outset of 1 Kings, the reign of Solomon was depicted as a 
golden age. For the author of Kings, such a golden age would be char¬ 
acterized by firm control over both the northern and southern routes 
through the country and a close connection with the commercial 
world of the Phoenicians. 

1 Kgs 5 and 9 describe Solomon’s dealings with Hiram king of Tyre. 
Solomon, like the Egyptian Wenamun, 23 was in search of Phoenician 
timber for religious projects back home. As in the Tale of Wenamun, 
despite a relationship which extended back generations, timber was 
only available for a price, in Solomon’s case a substantial amount of 
wheat and virgin olive oil (semen katit), two of the standard products 
of the highlands. 24 While 1 Kgs 5 seems to follow relatively standard 
ancient Near Eastern protocol for establishing a trading relationship 
between two kings, 25 the details of this relationship between Hiram 
and Solomon are less clear in 1 Kgs 9. In the latter text, either an 
expansion or textual recapitulation of 1 Kgs 5, Solomon provided 
Hiram with land up to the new border of Kabul 26 for past debts or in 
exchange for a shipment of gold, perhaps related to Hiram’s portion 
of joint ventures (1 Kgs 9:28 [LXX], 1 Kgs 10:10). 

1 Kgs 9-10 describe a joint venture with Hiram to stimulate trade 
with the South Arabia. The author of Kings was aware that Phoenician 
shipping expertise was necessary for any successful maritime venture. 
In this case the expedition from the southern port of Ezion-Geber has 
been compared by some to Egyptian trading missions to Punt in the 
New Kingdom. 27 The mission of Solomon and Hiram is recorded as a 
success (1 Kgs 9:26; 10:22), and the goods from this venture are similar 
to the those in Tyrian trade with Edom, Dedan, and Sheba, recorded 
in Ezekiel 27, though the organizational details of this latter trade are 
somewhat obscure. In addition to the unclear nature of the relationship 


23 CoS 1.90-91. 

24 King and Stager, Life in Biblical Israel, 96. 

25 CoS 3.100-101, 237. 

26 Aharoni, The Land of the Bible, 276-277. 

27 A. Malamat, “A Political Look at the Kingdom of David and Solomon and Its 
Relations with Egypt,” in T. Ishida (ed.), Studies in the Period of David and Solomon 
and Other Essays (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1982) 189-204. 
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between Hiram and Solomon, 28 it is also difficult to determine to 
what extent this was an entirely royal venture, or whether non-royal 
merchants were part of the expedition. Silver speculates that 1 Kgs 
10:15 summarizes two types of typical southern trade, the “roklim and 
sochare ha-melek” who served kings and “tarim” who were “indepen¬ 
dent merchants.” 29 

Malamat and Ikeda have proposed that the author of Kings describes 
Solomon as a successful horse trader. 30 As such he may have functioned 
either as an exclusive middleman between Egypt and Syria or as the 
dominant force in the Syrian markets for a brief portion of the tenth 
century. Ikeda notes, however, that royal trade in various horse breeds 
and in royal display chariots was common throughout the Near East. 
In other words, there was no single route for this trade, and so it is 
not likely that Solomon could have gained any sort of easy monopoly 
on this endeavor. Schley has also added the textual observation that 
this section of Kings likely is taken from a poetic source recalling Solo¬ 
mon’s epic splendor, rendering the economic details behind the text 
even more uncertain. 31 In light of these observations, it seems most 
likely that 1 Kgs 10:28-29 was written to portray Solomon as some¬ 
one who participated in the kingly pursuits of his day, the collecting 
and giving of rare horses and ornate display chariots, rather than as a 
shrewd monopolistic horse trader. 

The depiction of Solomon’s trade in 1 Kings is typical for the Iron 
Age, even if the historical details are obscure. Any king who was pow¬ 
erful would trade as extensively with Phoenicia as possible, even if that 
meant the reorganization (1 Kgs 4) or enslavement (1 Kgs 9:15-22) of 
the populace in order to pay his trading debts. Any wise king would 
seek to exploit his position between Phoenicia and Arabia as a way of 
further enriching his kingdom. 

If control over trade routes and the efficient organization of the 
highlands meant riches, the loss of control of the trade routes sig- 


28 Compare Malamat, “A Political Look at the Kingdom of David and Solomon and 
Its Relations with Egypt,” 189-204, and J. Kuan, “Third Kingdoms 5.1 and Israelite- 
Tyrian Relations During the Reign of Solomon,” JSOT 46 (1990) 31-46. 

29 M. Silver, Economic Structures of Antiquity (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood 
Press, 1995) 170. 

30 Malamat, “A Political Look at the Kingdom of David and Solomon and Its Rela¬ 
tions with Egypt,” 189-204; Y. Ikeda, “Solomon’s Trade in Horses and Chariots in Its 
International Setting,” in T. Ishida (ed.), Studies in the Period of David and Solomon 
and Other Essays (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1982) 215-238. 

31 D. Schley, “1 Kings 10:26-29: A Reconsideration,” JBL 106/4 (1987) 595-601. 
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naled decline. The writers of Kings describe how Rehoboam lost both 
the production of most of Israel (1 Kgs 12) and, after the campaign of 
Shishak, access to Arabian trade in the South. 32 Soon after this, with 
conflict between Israel and Judah at a breaking point, the gateway 
guarding the routes in the North was lost to Arameans (1 Kgs 15:20). 

The next rulers who realized the potential of trade were Omride 
rulers in the North and their companion Jehoshaphat in the South. 
The writers of Kings record that the rift between the northern and 
southern kingdoms was minimized, the northern kingdom was reor¬ 
ganized, and trade became a central focus once again. Omri’s trans¬ 
fer of the capital from eastward looking Tirzah to westward looking 
Samaria, and Ahab’s marriage to Jezebel were two structural changes 
which deepened the relationship between the Israelites and the com¬ 
mercial world of Phoenicia. 

In order to gain complete control over the northern trade routes, 
the northern kings attempted to establish a boundary on the dome 
of Gilead. A series of battles took place at Aphek (1 Kgs 20:26-30) 
and Ramoth-Gilead (2 Kgs 8-9), which allowed the northern kingdom 
temporarily to flourish. Excavations at Hazor show extensive fortifi¬ 
cation at roughly this time. 33 Certainly in extra-biblical texts, Omri 
(Mesha Stele, Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III) and Ahab’s (Kurkh 
Monolith) accomplishments were recognized by their contemporaries. 
Meanwhile, Jehoshaphat seems to have gained sway over the Edomite 
rulers to the South (1 Kgs 22:47; 2 Kgs 3:9), perhaps even appointing 
a regent to rule the country. The writers of Kings record that Jeho¬ 
shaphat attempted to exploit his control over the southern trade routes 
by sending trading ships southward. According to the Deuteronomist, 
without Phoenician maritime expertise via Israel, this enterprise was 
doomed from the outset. 

During the last half of the ninth century, Mesha threw off the Isra¬ 
elite yoke (2 Kgs 3), Samaria was besieged (2 Kgs 6), Edom revolted 
(2 Kgs 8), Tel Dan was conquered (Tel Dan Stele), and Hazael cam¬ 
paigned as far south as Philistia (2 Kgs 13:17). Once the trade routes 


32 See the attribution of the destruction of Arad, Stratum XII to Shishak in 
I. Finkelstein, “The Campaign of Shoshenq I to Palestine: A guide to the 10th Century 
BCE Polity,” ZDPV 118 (2002) 113-114. 

33 Y. Yadin, et al., Hazor: The Third and Fourth Seasons, 1957-58 (ed. A. Ben-Tor; 
Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1989) 88-96. 
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were lost, Israel and Judah became nothing more than poor insular 
kingdoms. 

The final attempt to hold the trade routes of both the North and 
South occurred in the eighth century during the reigns of Jeroboam II 
in the North and Amaziah and his son Uzziah in the South. Jeroboam 
secured the northern routes (2 Kgs 14:25-28; Am 6:13), and Amaziah 
secured the South with attacks on Edom (2 Kgs 14:7; 2 Chr. 26:7), a 
success which the author of kings links to the building of a Red Sea 
port (2 Kgs 14:22). Very quickly, however, after the death of these two 
kings, the northern trade route was permanently lost with the con¬ 
quest of the Huleh basin by Tiglath-Pileser III (2 Kgs 15:29). 

Although the Assyrian onslaught was the beginning of the end for 
Israel and Judah and the northern trade routes were irrevocably lost, 
Hezekiah made an attempt in the late eighth century to regain the 
southern trade route. Hezekiah did not seem to have had the goal of 
conquering the route as far south as his predecessors (although see 
I Chronicles 4:38-43). Instead, it appears that he controlled the north¬ 
ern terminus of this route through a conquest of Gaza, an alliance 
with Ashkelon, and the installation of a new ruler in Ekron (2 Kgs 
18:8). 34 Hezekiah boasted of his success when he showed the Babylo¬ 
nian envoys the spices that came from his control over the southern 
trade. 35 Sennacherib quickly put an end to this pretension as the Assyr¬ 
ians brooked no rivals when it came to extracting revenue from the 
Arabian spice trade. 36 

While the books of Kings do not record further forays into interna¬ 
tional trade by the kings of Judah, archaeological surveys indicate that 
settlement in the South flourished in the seventh century. Finkelstein 
argues that, during the reign of Manasseh, the number of occupied 
sites in the Beersheba valley more than doubled. 37 Na’aman dates the 
district lists of Joshua 15, which show a Judahite administration of the 
Beersheba valley, to the time of Josiah in the seventh century. 38 And 


34 CoS 11.303. 

35 Ephal, The Ancient Arabs, 107 n. 363. 

36 See discussion in L. Singer-Avitz, “Beersheba: A Gateway Community in South¬ 
ern Arabian Long-Distance Trade in the Eighth Century BCE,” TA 26 (1999) 3-75. 

37 I. Finkelstein, “The Archaeology of the Days of Manasseh,” in M. Coogan 
et al. (eds.), Scripture and Other Artefacts: Essays on the Bible and Archaeology in 
Honor of Philip J. King (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1994) 176. 

38 N. Na’aman , “The Kingdom of Judah Under Josiah,” TA 18 (1991) 19. 
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finally, the Arad Ostraca show a close relationship between the end of 
the seventh century and Judahite military attempts to fend off Edomite 
advances into the Beersheba valley. 39 Judah’s attempt to exploit the 
trade route to the south probably never ceased until the end of the 
Judah itself. Faust and Weiss argue that the late seventh century shows 
an even more pervasive involvement in trade than during earlier peri¬ 
ods in Judahite life, just not the Arabian spice trade. They see the dom¬ 
inance of Mediterranean ports like Ashkelon as suggesting that the 
entirety of the economic life of Judah was integrated into the Mediter¬ 
ranean economy. Areas of the country (like the Beersheba Valley or 
the Judahite desert) were pressed into service to grow grain, while the 
lowlands specialized in cash-crop olive or vine growing. 40 In the end, 
Faust and Weiss’ picture of agricultural specialization is overdrawn, 41 
and Holladay is correct to draw our attention to the lucrative nature 
of the southern trade route from Arabia as the prime motivation of 
settlement in the Beersheba valley. 42 

Still, by the end of the seventh century, the Judahite kingdom was so 
weak that its economy was dominated by the currents of the Mediter¬ 
ranean economy as never before. 

4. Local Trade in Ancient Israel and Judah 

The writers of Kings were focused on the grand political machinations 
of the kings who sought to control international trade routes, but for 
most of the population these larger schemes were not part of daily 
economic life. This does not mean that economic institutions were 
absent from the hamlets of Judah or villages of Israel. Several passing 
references in Kings and related archaeological finds seem to argue just 
the opposite. 


39 Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions. 

40 A. Faust and E. Weiss, “Judah, Philistia and the Mediterranean World: Recon¬ 
structing the Economic System of the Seventh Century BCE,” BASOR 338 (2005) 
78-79. 

41 D. Master “From the Buqe ah to Ashkelon.” in J. D. Schloen (ed.) Exploring 
the Longue Duree: Essays in Honor of Lawrence E. Stager (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisen- 
brauns, 2009) 305-318. 

42 Holladay, “Hezekiah’s Tribute”. 
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The excavators at Tel Dan uncovered a paved plaza surrounding 
series of small buildings just outside the city gate. 43 The excavators 
have described this as a husdt (bazaar) although this designation may 
be a bit grandiose. 44 Nevertheless, this is exactly the type of market 
which was likely present throughout the highlands. The stalls for such 
a marketplace could be temporary, and the traders might only visit 
occasionally. 45 The transience of such markets is further indicated by 
the fact that most of the merchants seem to have been foreigners, 
probably Phoenicians in the North or Arabian caravaneers. 46 

At Jerusalem, while no market has been found, 47 the small weights 
used to regulate transactions have been recovered from both Bronze 
and Iron Age strata. 48 Most of these weights are small enough that they 
must have governed transactions in silver or some other intermediate 
holder of value rather than being used to measure in-kind trade. R. 
Kletter has made further studies of inscribed limestone weights which 
proliferated at the end of the Iron II period, arguing that the stan¬ 
dardization of inscriptions was probably the result of a weight reform 
instigated by the king. 49 


43 A. Biran, “Two Bronze Plaques and the Hussot of Dan,” IEJ 49 (1999) 43-54. 

44 In the Hebrew Bible, the term husdt is used exclusively to describe a permanent 
market in a major city (1 Sam 1:20 - Ashkelon; 1 Kgs 20:34 - Damascus/Samaria; 
Nahum 2:4 - Nineveh; Jeremiah 5:1 - Seventh Century Jerusalem (not earlier); Jer¬ 
emiah 51:4 - Babylon; Ezekiel 26:11 - Tyre). If the Ashkelon market and 1 Kgs 20:34 
are a guide, then the difference between a local market and a husdt was the permanent 
presence of international trade missions. 

45 See R. Smith, “West African Market-Places: Temporal Periodicity and Locational 
Spacing,” in C. Meillassoux (ed.), The Development of Indigenous Trade and Markets 
in West Africa (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971) 319-346; B. Hodder, “Peri¬ 
odic and Daily Markets in West Africa,” in C. Meillassoux (ed.), The Development of 
Indigenous Trade and Markets in West Africa (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971) 
347-358; S. Branting has articulated foot traffic thresholds for permanent markets at 
Kerkenes Dag which only a few of the largest Iron Age cities could approach. If his 
figures are a guide, they may provide a mechanism for estimating the intervals neces¬ 
sary to accumulate the demand for a market day outside a smaller time (foot traffic 
x number of days = cumulative foot traffic). See S. Branting, Iron Age Pedestrians at 
Kerkenes Dag: An Archaeological GIS-T Approach to Movement and Transportation. 
(unpublished Ph.D. diss., SUNY Buffalo, 2004). 

46 See the use of kenaani in Isaiah 23:11, Hosea 12:7. 

47 Although see Biran, “Two Bronze Plaques and the Hussot of Dan,” 50. 

48 A. Eran, “Weights and Weighing in the City of David: Early Weights from the 
Bronze Age to the Persian Period,” in D. T. Ariel and A. De Groot (eds.), City of David 
IV (Qedem 35; 1996) 204-256. 

49 R. Kletter, Economic Keystones: The Weight System of the Kingdom of Judah 
(Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 145-149; S. Gitin and A. Golani, “The Tel 
Miqne-Ekron Silver Hoards,” in S. Balmuth (ed.), Hacksilber to Coinage: New Insights 
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Evidence that trade was closely managed by the kings of Israel 
and Judah is found in the proximity of the proposed “market” to the 
city gate at Tel Dan. In some cases the officials at the gate may have 
engaged in third-party contract enforcement, allowing the aggrieved 
consumer to seek immediate redress against the false weights of the 
dishonest merchant (Mic 6:9-13). But, just as with the Bronze Age 
tin trade, proximity to the gate allowed rulers to tax trade. While the 
mechanisms of such taxation are unclear, Assyrian texts record that 
management of trade at Tyre and on the southern spice routes could 
be quite profitable. 50 

The ostraca from Samaria, Jerusalem, and Arad highlight provide 
yet another window into economic life. 51 Most frequently objects are 
labeled using a lamed prefix followed by a name - probably the recipi¬ 
ent of the exchange. 52 Such brief notes indicate that goods were mov¬ 
ing, and at Samaria, these were not just random foodstuffs but the 
most valuable exports in the land: fine wine and the finest olive oil. 53 
More elaborate descriptions typically involve the verb ntn and record 
an administrative disbursement of some commodity in the royal store¬ 
house. Very rarely, the transaction is described as “taking the tithe,” 
which may point to the involvement of some sort of religious organi¬ 
zation. Still, the clearest texts are essentially redistributive and high¬ 
light the ways in which kingdom officials collected much of the surplus 
production of the land. 

But the redistributive ways of the highlands and the commercial 
concerns of the Mediterranean did meet. The excavations of the Leon 
Levy Expedition to Ashkelon have actually uncovered a husdt from 
the late 7th c. BCE. One stall sold cuts of meat, another contained 


into the Monetary History of the Near East and Greece (New York: American Numis¬ 
matic Society, 2001) 27-48. 

50 M. Elat, “Phoenician Overland Trade Within the Mesopotamian Empires,” in 
M. Cogan and I. Eph’al (eds.), Ah Assyria.. .Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient 
Near Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor (Scripta Hierosolymitana 33; 
Jerusalem,1991) 25; I. Eph’al, “Assyrian Dominion in Palestine,” in B. Mazar (ed.), The 
World History of the Jewish people. Vol. 4:1 (Jerusalem: Massada, 1979) 289. 

51 F. Dobbs-Allsopp, J. J. M. Roberts, C. L. Seow, and R. E. Whitaker Hebrew 
Inscriptions: Texts from the Biblical Period of the Monarchy with Concordance (New 
Haven: Yale, 2005). 

52 Schloen, House of the Father as Fact and Symbol, 163; A. Rainey “The Sitz im 
Leben of the Samaria Ostraca” TA 6 (1979) 92. 

53 L. E. Stager, “The finest olive oil in Samaria,” JSS 28/1 (1983) 241-245; M. Suri- 
ano, “A Fresh Reading for ‘Aged Wine’ in the Samaria Ostraca,” PEQ 139 (2007) 
27-33. 
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wine jars along with an inventory receipt, another had grain imported 
from Judah 54 , and yet another area contained the scales and weights 
necessary for the purchase of these commodities in specific weights of 
cut silver. The recently published receipts from this market describe 
a variety of Iron Age transactions. 55 The Ashkelon ostraca do use the 
lamed prefix, the verb ntn, and even the idea of “taking the tithe,” 
just as in the highlands. But they also mention other types of transac¬ 
tions. Cross reports that one receipt records a “payment” for grain, 
using a verb cognate to the Akkadian nasu which finds its best paral¬ 
lel in an inscription from Sidon (KAI 60.6 cited by Cross) mention¬ 
ing a payment in silver; another inscription mentions “merchandise,” 
which Cross describes as cognate to the Hebrew rakulld. 56 While each 
household at Ashkelon produced much of what it needed to survive, 
this market shows the extent to which “retail markets in essential 
foodstuffs” 57 were present in the Iron Age. 

Many of the elements of commerce described above are found in 
the story of the Aramean siege of Samaria in 2 Kgs 6-7. At first, the 
Aramean siege caused prices for even undesirable commodities to sky¬ 
rocket (2 Kgs 6:25). Following the deliverance of the city, with the 
plunder of the Aramean camp, prices plunged, and flour and barley 
were cheaply sold on a silver standard just outside the city gate. 58 The 
author of Kings depicts this as an unmanageable free-for-all which 
trampled the official of the king who stood at the gate. But most such 
market days were not so frenetic, and rulers seemed to have derived 
steady revenue from the trade which occurred in their kingdom. Such 
petty trade could supply even the basic necessities for some part of 
the population as illustrated in Elisha’s directions to the poor widow 
in 1 Kgs 6: “Sell the oil, pay off your debts, and you and your sons 


54 L. E. Stager, “Ashkelon and the Archaeology of Destruction: Kislev 604 BC,” 
Eretz-Israel 25 (1996) 65*-66*; E. Weiss and M. E. Kislev, “Plant Remains as Indica¬ 
tors of Economic Activity: A Case Study from Iron Age Ashkelon,” Journal of Archeo¬ 
logical Science 31 (2004) 1-13. 

55 F. M. Cross, “Inscriptions in Phoenician and Other Scripts” in L. E. Stager, J. D. 
Schloen, and D. M. Master (eds.) Ashkelon 1: Introduction and Overview (1985-2006) 
(Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2008) 333-372. 

56 This term has the sense in the Hebrew Bible of trade on regional or international 
scale (see Ezekiel 27 and 28). 

57 Contra Schloen, The House of the Father as Fact and Symbol, 142. 

58 For a study of price fluctuation in the Babylonian market, see P. Temin, “Price 
Behavior in Ancient Babylon” Exploration in Economic History 39 (2002): 46-60. 
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can live on the remainder.” 59 Such advice assumes that local economic 
institutions were robust enough to allow a widow to deal with con¬ 
sumers who purchase oil, financiers who make and enforce loans, and 
producers who sell the basic necessities of life. 

The marketplace setting may provide some rationale for the dialogue 
between the Aramean king and his Israelite captor in 1 Kgs 20:34. 
The Aramean king offers to allow a bazaar ( husdt ) in Damascus under 
the auspices of the king of Samaria. This might be a trade conces¬ 
sion, opening a previously closed market to Israelite traders. (Perhaps 
the Samaria market had already been opened in the time of Omri.) 
But given the paucity of evidence for Israelite traders in general, it is 
equally possible that the desperate king is promising control over the 
tax revenues from the markets of Damascus. 60 


5. Summary 

Kletter is probably correct when he laments the impossibility of writ¬ 
ing a history of the Israelite or Judahite economy or to determining 
the extent of trade in Iron Age Israel or Judah (Kletter 149). But while 
production figures or exchange rates or profit margins are elusive, the 
institutions in which economic transactions took place are described 
in 1 and 2 Kings. From the unique patterns of a self sufficient farm¬ 
ing village, 61 to the occasional market, to the husdt in the central city, 
to the international entrepdt at Tyre, each setting had different rules 
and customs. For the economic system to work, the larger structures 
needed to accommodate the customary ways of the smaller institutions 
while simultaneously acquiring commodities for impersonal exchange. 
Sometimes, as in the Ashkelon market, we have direct evidence that 
this is precisely what did happen. 


59 M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings (New York: Doubleday,1988) 53. 

60 Silver, Economic Structures of Antiquity, 98-102; one interesting model for the 
way in which the ancient market area functioned is the “Bazaar” as an institution with 
“high risk and uncertainty,” “bottlenecks, asymmetries and inbalances” yet at the same 
time transactional success on a large scale. See P. Bang, “Imperial Bazaar: Towards a 
Comparative Understanding of Markets in the Roman Empire,” in P. Bang, M. Ike- 
guchi, and H. Ziche (eds.), Ancient Economies Modern Methodologies: Archaeology 
comparative history, models and institutions (Bari: Edipuglia, 2006) 78-84. 

61 A. Faust, “Differences in Family Structure Between Cities and Villages in the Iron 
Age II” TA 26 (1999) 233-52. 
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The record of 1 and 2 Kings, however, tells the story of organizations 
and individuals playing within or around these rules. Internationally, 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah attempted to overcome their natu¬ 
ral disadvantages and become relevant in the economy and trade of 
the Mediterranean. While income from trade was hard to come by, 
it was desperately sought as the primary revenue source for the kings 
of Jerusalem 62 or Samaria. Locally, each king had to decide between 
acting as a just ruler who adjudicated disputes of all kinds (1 Kgs 3) 
and a ruinous tyrant who looted the country for political gain (1 Kgs 
21; 2 Kgs 15:19-20). 

For the rest of the populace, the occasional market outside the gate 
or the husdt in big city provided the institutional support necessary to 
buy and sell. There are hints both through the discovery of cut silver or 
limestone weights in private houses as well as through some enigmatic 
references in the Hebrew Bible (2 Kgs 6-7; Amos 8:4-8) that buying 
and selling, even of some basic commodities, was part of the life of the 
household. The extent of this daily exchange is a tantalizing question 
because of the repercussions of trade at the local level. Sherratt and 
Sherratt distinguish different levels of trade, from the trade in luxuries 
by kings to the pervasive trade in basic foodstuffs at the local level. 
While luxury trade can take place as a veneer on an otherwise insular 
agricultural economy, local trade requires a fundamental restructuring 
of the entire system of production to participate efficiently in the life of 
the market. 63 If comprehensive change occurred at the economic level, 
similar transformations may have taken place at the level of political 
and even religious conception. Understanding trade holds the prom¬ 
ise of understanding fundamental systemic changes in the Iron Age. 
Even with that goal, however, the decisive evidence which might help 
to construct a more nuanced quantitative picture of the relative value 
of the different economic institutions of Iron Age Israel and Judah 
remains elusive. 


62 Holladay, “Hezekiah’s Tribute” 

63 A. Sherratt and S. Sherratt, “From Luxuries to Commodities: The Nature of Med¬ 
iterranean Bronze Age Trading Systems,” in N. H. Gale (ed.), Bronze Age Trade in the 
Mediterranean (Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology, 90, Jonsered: Paul Astroms 
Forlag, 1991) 358; A. Faust and E. Weiss, “Judah, Philistia and the Mediterranean 
World: Reconstructing the Economic System of the Seventh Century BCE,” BASOR 
338 (2005) 71-92. 



ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUESTION OF 
SOURCES IN KINGS 


William G. Dever 
University of Arizona 


1. Introduction 

There can be little doubt that historiography has become the critical 
issue in biblical studies in the past decade or so. The question was 
focused most sharply in a collection of essays in 1997 entitled Can a 
“History of Israel” Be Written ? The answer of most participants in this 
symposium sponsored by the “European Seminar on Method in Isra¬ 
el’s History” was skeptical at best, and I would say nihilist at worst. 1 

Elsewhere I have reviewed in detail the burgeoning literature on 
“revisionism” since 1990, and there I offer my own critique from 
the somewhat more “positivist” perspective that comes naturally to 
archaeologists who deal everyday with the realia of ancient Israel. 2 It 
is not our ancient Israel that has been “invented” (to use a familiar 
postmodernist phrase), but that of the revisionists. 

In this essay I shall draw again on several specific case-studies that 
illustrate what I have called “convergences,” that is, instances where 
the parallel lines of textual and archaeological evidence converge. Thus 
they allow us to affirm at least the probability that we are dealing with 
actual historical events. All the case-studies in the following will be 


1 L. L. Grabbe (ed.), Can a “History of Israel” Be Written? (JSOTSup, 245; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic, 1997). 

2 See W. G. Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers Know and When Did They Know 
It? What Archaeology Can Tell Us about the Reality of Ancient Israel (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2001) and extensive literature cited therein on biblical revision¬ 
ism. Update by reference to L. Levine and A. Mazar (eds.), The Controversy over the 
Historicity of the Bible (Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi: Dinnur Centre, 2001) (Hebrew); M. 
Brettler, “The Copenhagen School: The Historiographical Issues,” AJA Review 27:1 
(2003) 1-2. Evangelical reactions will be found in V. P. Long, D. W. Baker, and G. J. 
Wenham (eds.), Windows into Old Testament History: Evidence, Argument, and the 
Crisis of “Biblical Israel” (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2002); and K. A. Kitchen, 
On the Reliability of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2003). 
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drawn from the books of Kings, so critical to any inquiry into ancient 
Israel’s history. 

In line with mainstream scholarship, I would date the composition 
of the Deuteronomistic history (DtrH) mostly to the late 7th c. BCE, 
with revisions, of course, in the period of the exile and return (not 
Davies’ Persian period, much less Lemche and Thompson’s proposed 
Hellenistic era). 3 

The issue is one of “sources”: What did the authors and editors of 
Kings (the “Deuteronomistic historians”) actually know of the events 
that they purport to describe as “history”? My contention is that the 
question can only be answered by reconstructing the context within 
which they worked - not postmodernism’s “sociology of knowledge,” 
but the larger context of social reality, that is, the “real-life” world 
that shaped the tradents and their literary output. Only archaeology 
(including, of course, both artifacts and texts) can supply this real- 
life context and thus provide the necessary independent witness. 4 The 
question of context then narrows down to this: Do the “stories” that 
we have in Kings (for so they are) fit better in what we know of the 
Persian-Hellenistic world (with the revisionists), or in the world of the 
Iron Age in ancient Palestine? 5 

In the present argument that the historical sources of the authors 
and editors of Kings belong to the Iron Age, 6 1 shall divide the discus- 


3 Since I do not presume to be a biblical scholar, my understanding of the text of 
Kings presumes works of standard critical biblical scholarship, such as, for instance, 
other chapters in this volume. 

4 For orientation to the methods and goals of modem archaeology with reference 
to biblical studies, see most recendy W. G. Dever, “Biblical and Syro-Palestinian 
Archaeology: A State-of-the-Art Assessment at the Turn of the Millennium,” CRBS 8 
(2000) and references there to earlier literature. Reliable handbooks for non-specialists 
include A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible. 10,000-586 BCE (New York: 
Doubleday, 1990); A. Ben-Tor (ed.), The Archaeology of Ancient Israel (New Haven: 
Yale University, 1992). Fuller site reports are easily found in E. Stem (ed.), The New 
Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land (Jerusalem: Israel Explo¬ 
ration Society, 1993). For brief, synthetic summaries, see E. M. Meyers (ed), Oxford 
Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East (New York: Oxford University, 1997). For 
biblical dictionaries and encyclopedias with competent archaeological coverage, see 
D. N. Freedman (ed.), The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992). 

5 This question is virtually the entire thrust of Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers 
Know ? For the latest discussion of an early vs. late date, see L. L. Grabbe (ed.), Did 
Moses Speak Attic? Jewish Historiography and Scripture in the Hellenistic Period (Shef¬ 
field: Sheffield Academic, 2001). 

6 Further on sources for Kings, see the critical yet judicious statement of N. 
Na’aman, “Sources and Composition in the History of David,” in V. Fritz and P. R 
Davies (eds.), The Origins of the Ancient Israelite States (JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Shef- 
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sion into four categories: (1) the reigns of kings; (2) the international 
situation; (3) socio-economic conditions; (4) the religious situation. 

2. Kings and Reigns of Kings 

From the early 8th century onward, when the Neo-Assyrian empire 
first encountered the petty kings of the Levant on its westward cam¬ 
paigns, all of the major kings of Israel are attested in extant cuneiform 
sources. The same is true of many of the Judean kings, in our Neo- 
Babylonian documents. Not only do we have these direct correlations 
with extra-biblical evidence, but we also have sufficient international 
chronological synchronisms to confirm in general the dates assigned 
to various kings by the biblical writers. 7 

So well fixed are the correlations that the biblical king-lists in the 
books of Kings have traditionally been taken as the essential bedrock 
of Israelite history, even by those scholars skeptical about much of the 
remainder of the narrative. Yet recently the revisionists have rejected 
even this datum in their “creeping skepticism.” Thus Thompson now 
doubts that the biblical writers possessed even this minimal source - 
what he calls “hypothetical but otherwise unknown dynastic lists.” 
Thus the biblical writer “often invokes fictional kings in confecting its 
stories.” 8 But which Israelite king does Thompson think ‘“fictional,” 
since most are actually named in our cuneiform sources? Were the 
Neo-Assyrian annalists also guilty of “biblical bias”? Thompson’s 
extreme skepticism is so cavalier that it does not deserve a serious 
response. 

But what archaeological correlations are possible for the Israelite and 
Judean kings whose historical existence is beyond reasonable doubt, 
whom the authors and editors of Kings could not have “invented”? In 
fact, the evidence we now have (most of it well published) is so exten¬ 
sive that I can only list it here in chart form. 


field University, 1996) 170-86. Also see “Sources and Composition in the History of 
Solomon,” in L. K. Handy (ed.), The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the 
Millennium (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 57-80. 

7 For the synchronisms and general dates, see Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers 
Know? 162, 163. 

8 T. L. Thompson, The Mythic Past: Biblical Archaeology and the Myth of Israel 
(New York: Basic Books, 1999) 15. 
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Table 1. Biblical Kings and Archaeological Correlations. 9 


Kings 

Biblical 

References 

Archaeological Data 

1. David 

1 Kgs 2 

“City of David” excavations; Dan stele. 

2. Solomon 

1 Kgs 4-11 

The millo in Jerusalem; the Temple; Hazor, 
Megiddo, and Gezer defenses; administrative 
centers; Shishak datum. 

3. leroboam I 

1 Kgs 12 

Divisions of the Kingdom. 

4. Asa and 

Elah 

1 Kgs 16 

Tell el-Far‘ah N. (“Tirzah”). 

5. Omri 

1 Kgs 16 

Founding of Samaria; Mesha stele. 

6. Ahab 

1 Kgs 16-22 

Samaria acropolis; Jezreel. 

7. fehoram 

2 Kgs 3-10 

Dan stele; Hazael of Damascus; Moabite 
evidence. 

8. Uzzaiah 

2 Kgs 15,16 

Ramat Rahel. 

9. Hoshea 

2 Kgs 17 

Fall of Samaria; seal. 

10. Hezekiah 

2 Kgs 18-20 

Tunnel; “Broad Wall”; Royal Stamped Jar 
handles; Sennacherib and fall of Lachish. 

11. Josiah 

2 Kgs 22, 23 

Reforms 


The significant point here is that all of the corroborative material that 
forms a reliable context for the basic outline of the narrative in Kings 
belongs to - and only to - the Iron Age, specifically the 9th-early 6th 
centuries BCE. Writers, or for that matter even only final redactors, 
living in the Persian or Hellenistic era in Palestine could not possibly 
have known any of this material, particularly the details that we can 
now illustrate archaeologically. 

For instance, both parallel cuneiform and Egyptian written materi¬ 
als would long since have disappeared and been forgotten by then. 
If accidentally dug up, as we have done with them, those texts could 
not have been read. As a single example, take the reference to the 
raid of the Egyptian 22nd Dynasty Pharaoh “Shishak” in 1 Kgs 11-40 
(cf. 2 Chr 12:2-9). We have the complete victory stele of this Sheshonq, 
now in the Cairo Museum; if the biblical writers and editors had been 
aware of it, they must have known of it in the Iron Age. And in that 
case, they would also have known that it agreed with their own, inde- 


9 Details may usually be found in the works cited in nn. 2 and 4 above. 
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pendent witnesses. This is an Iron Age datum, not a Persian or Hel¬ 
lenistic one. 10 

It is true that the information that Kings gives us about most indi¬ 
vidual rulers is brief and often formulaic. Even Omri gets only 7 verses. 
But the point is that almost always the outline of dates and pivotal 
events, while often sketchy, can be shown to be largely accurate in 
the light of what we now know from extensive archaeological inves¬ 
tigation. The only exceptions, I would say, are the “larger-than-life” 
exploits and miraculous deeds attributed to such kings as Solomon, 
which are clearly the stuff of legend - and for obvious reasons. 11 

The biblical writers and editors, like all ancient historians, did 
not hesitate on occasion to embellish their stories, or even to invent 
details, if this was needed to further their ideological agenda. That 
much is obvious to any critical reader (and was already recognized 
by the ancient and medieval rabbis). But the revisionists go too far in 
asserting that the biblical writers invented these stories out of whole 
cloth. No; they were often writing “historicized fiction,” but they were 
neither fools nor charlatans. They could be good historians, by ancient 
standards, when they chose to be. But overall they had another, in 
their view larger, agenda. In any case, there are some facts; and the 
honest historian seeks to sort them out, not to deny their existence. 12 

3. Kings and the International Situation 

The firsthand knowledge that the writers of Kings possessed about 
the affairs of Israelite and Judean kings went beyond the local scene. 
They had sufficient sources to place many of these kings into the larger 
context of the ancient Near Eastern world, which is now well known 
through archaeology to us, as it must have been to them from con¬ 
temporary records. Again, the data are so extensive that I can only 
summarize them in chart form. 


10 On the Shishak datum and its significance, see Dever, What Did the Biblical 
Writers Know? 134-37; add now I. Finkelstein, “The Campaign of Shoshenq I to Pales¬ 
tine: A Guide to the 10th Century BCE Polity,” ZDPV 118/2 (2002) 109-31 (although 
a relatively “minimalist” statement). 

11 See further L. K. Handy (ed.), The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the 
Millennium (Leiden: Brill, 1997); on the archaeological background, see my chapter 
therein, 217-51. 

12 Again, for details see the works cited in n. 4 above. 
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Table 2. Biblical Kings and Correlations with International Events. 


Kings 

Biblical References 

Archaeological Data 

1. Solomon 

1 Kgs 4-11 

The Phoenician connection. 

2. Ahab 

1 Kgs 16-22 

Aramean connection; “bazaars” in 
Damascus. 

3. Jehoram 

2 Kgs 3-10 

Moabite stele; Dan stele. 

4. Uzzaiah 

2 Kgs 15,16 

Campaigns of Tiglath-Pileser III. 

5. Hoshea 

2 Kgs 17 

Fall of Samaria. 

6. Hezekiah 

2 Kgs 18-20 

Sennacherib’s campaign. 

7. Josiah 

2 Kgs 22-25 

Neo-Babylonian campaigns. 


Here again limitations of space preclude discussion of more than a 
few case-studies. One of the most telling is the consistent references 
of the biblical writers to Solomon’s dependence upon Phoenician art 
and architecture, despite what one supposes was their discomfort con¬ 
cerning “pagan” influence. Elsewhere I have documented in detail, for 
instance, how all the major features of the Solomonic temple were 
either imported or else borrowed directly from known Phoenician 
prototypes. 13 These include: (1) the tripartite plan; (2) ashlar masonry; 
(3) wooden timbers interlaced with masonry courses; (4) stone dados 
(orthostats) topped by carved wooden panels; (5) tree-like columns 
and capitals at the entrance; (6) iconographic motifs including cher¬ 
ubs, palm trees, gourds, lilies, pomegranates, lions, chains, etc.; and (7) 
portable, wheeled bronze braziers for heat and light. 

It is true that the language of 1 Kgs 6-7 may seem obscure to mod¬ 
ern philologists, especially the many Hebrew technical terms. But 
this does not mean that the biblical description is “fantastic,” that the 
writers simply invented such a fabulous structure, as the revisionists 
claim. Not at all; they had seen the actual building, even if only in its 
7th-century-BCE form after several alterations. The technical terms in 
the Hebrew text (some occurring only here) are difficult for us only 
because they were difficult for the ancient observers themselves. This 
is technical “jargon” for monumental architecture, decorative art, and 
unique cubic furnishings, far from ordinary vernacular Hebrew. But it 


13 Dever, What Did The Biblical Writers Know? 144-57. 
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is not “late Hebrew,” which is easily recognizable to expert Hebraists, 
much less Davies’ alleged Bildungssprache, u 

The world of Israel’s neighbors across the Jordan was also com¬ 
paratively well known to the authors and editors of Kings. Solomon is 
said to have built a “high place” ( bamah ) dedicated to “Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab” (1 Kgs 11:7). This is not simply the expected 
Deuteronomistic polemics but is based rather on actual knowledge of 
the Moabite cult, in which the god Chemosh is now well documented. 
Indeed, the rise of the first true state in Moab can now be shown to be 
roughly contemporaneous with the United Monarchy in Israel, so in 
general the biblical writers have got their chronology right. 15 

Kings deals at some length with Israel’s conflicts with the burgeon¬ 
ing Aramean city-states of Syria. In order to assess the accuracy of 
the biblical writers and their sources, it may be helpful to outline the 
major events of the biblical narratives and attempt to correlate them 
with the extra-biblical evidence, both textual and archaeological. A 
simple chart may help to focus the discussion. 16 

Numerous scholars have attempted to “harmonize” the references 
to Aramean rulers in the biblical stories with what we now know from 
other ancient Near Eastern texts, often with somewhat inconclusive 
results. 17 It is obvious that the biblical writers knew the names of the 
major Aramean rulers. But which of our “Ben-hadads” is designated 
here and there is far from clear, and they sometimes are wrong in 
their correlations with Israelite kings (thus Ahab and Hazael; see 
Table 3). Nevertheless the general picture of sustained conflict with 


14 Thus P. R. Davies, In Search of “Ancient Israel” (JSOTSup, 148; Sheffield: Shef¬ 
field Academic, 1992) 94-1 54. Against the notion that biblical Hebrew is “late,” see 
A. Hurvitz, “The Historical Quest for ‘Ancient Israel’ and the Linguistic Evidence 
of the Hebrew Bible: Some Methodological Observations,” VT 47 (1997) 301-15; 
Z. Zevit, a review of Davies’ “In Search of...,” American Jewish Studies Review 20 
(1992) 155. Cf. further n. 5 above. 

15 For the 9th c. BCE Moabite stele mentioning “Chemosh” (in Omri’s reign), see 
ANET, 320, 321. On the rise of the state in Moab, see the essays in P. Bienkowski 
(ed.), Early Edom and Moab: The Beginning of the Iron Age in Southern Jordan (SAM, 
7; Sheffield: J.R. Collis, 1992). 

16 I eliminate David’s exploits against the Arameans, since they are found in Sam¬ 
uel, not Kings. 

17 The best overall study is still W. Pitard, Ancient Damascus: A Historical Study 
of the Syrian City-state from Earliest Times until its Fall to the Assyrians in 732 BCE 
(Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1987), although somewhat dated. Supplemented by 
N. Na’aman, “Historical and Literary Notes on the Excavations of Tel Jezreel,” TA 24 
(1997) 122-29 and references therein. 
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Table 3. Possible Correlations of Biblical Narratives and Aramean Kings. 


Reference 

Major Events in Biblical 
Narratives 

Correlations 

1 Kgs 11:23-25 

“Rezin” deposes “Hadadezer” 
and becomes king in Damascus 
during Solomon’s rule. 

Aramean ascendancy in 
Syria begins; Hadadezer 
later. 

1 Kgs 19:15 

Elijah instructed to anoint 
“Hazael” as king in Syria during 
Ahab’s rule (869-850 BCE). 

Hazael ruled ca. 842-800 
BCE, so after Ahab. 

1 Kgs 20 

“Ben-Hadad” and “32 kings” 
besiege Samaria but defeated by 
Ahab at Aphek with losses of 
27,000. 

= Bir-Hadad I, ca. early- 
mid-9th c. BCE. 
Bir-Hadad inscription. 

2 Kgs 6:8-7:20 

“Ben-Hadad” besieges Samaria 
under Ahab, but defeated. 

= Bir-Hadad I. Bir-Hadad 
II (=“Hadadezer”?), mid- 
9th c. BCE. Monolith 
Inscription of Shalmane¬ 
ser III. 

1 Kgs 22:29-32 

“32 kings” contend with Ahab 
and Jehosaphat of Judah over 
Ramoth-Gilead; Ahab killed. 

= Bir-Hadad I. 

2 Kgs 8:28, 29; 

“Hazael” battles Joram (849-842 

Probably = Hazael, ca. 

9:14, 15 

BCE) and Ahaziah of Judah at 
Ramoth-Gilead and Ramah; 
Joram wounded and returns to 
Jezreel, later killed by Jehu 
(2 Kgs 9:24). 

842-800 BCE; more likely 
he killed Joram; cf. Dan 
stele. 

2 Kgs 10:32, 33 

“Hazael” begins to “cut off parts 
of Israel.” 

Expansion of Aramean 
empire under Hazael, 

2 Kgs 12:17, 18 

“Hazael” takes Gath, but spares 
Jerusalem. 

extending far south. Black 
Obelisk and annals of 
Shalmaneser III. 

2 Kgs 13:3, 22-24 

Continuing Aramean victories 
under “Ben-Hadad, son of 
Hazael”; Joash (later?; 802-786 
BCE) recovers some cities. 

= Bir-Hadad III, ca. 
844/842 BCE 


the Arameans as they expanded southward in the mid-late 9th c. BCE 
that is drawn by the biblical writers can now be shown to be accurate 
and trustworthy. 

Here I shall concentrate on the possible archaeological evidence 
from ancient Palestine. It would be desirable, of course, to incorporate 
data from excavated sites in southern Syria, but to date we have almost 
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nothing useful. Obviously ancient Damascus, the principal Aramean 
city-state, has never been located, much less excavated. Smaller south¬ 
ern Syrian and Transjordanian states perhaps ultimately incorpo¬ 
rated into the Kingdom of Damascus - such as Ma'acah, Geshur, and 
Bashan - can only be located generally, and few sites identified with 
these regions have been excavated. 18 

As for the description of 9th century Aramean invasions in gen¬ 
eral, there is growing archaeological evidence that 1 Kgs 20 and other 
passages are not mere biblical propaganda. For more than 40 years, 
archaeologists have seen sufficient ceramic changes in the mid-late 9th 
c. BCE to suggest a terminological and chronological break. 19 And in 
recent years, a series of actual destructions of northern Israelite sites 
has been well documented (Table 4), most notably at Tel Rehov in the 
upper Jordan Valley. There C 14 dates confirm a heavy destruction of 
Stratum IV ca. 840 BCE, which would fall roughly at the end of the 
Omride dynasty. The excavator, Amihai Mazar, attributes this destruc¬ 
tion to Hazael, or possibly to Ben-Hadad I. 20 

Major 9th c. BCE sites with well-documented destructions, prob¬ 
ably due to Aramean incursions, would now include at least the 
following. 

Equally significant may be several 9th c. BCE sites recently exca¬ 
vated in the north that are clearly Aramean in character. The first is 
Tel Hadar, a small mound (2.5 acres) on the east shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, excavated in the 1980s by Moshe Kochavi. Stratum I of the 
8th c. BCE reveals an ordinary town with private houses, replacing the 
fortified citadel of Iron I, when Hadar had probably been a seat of gov¬ 
ernment in the Aramean principality of Geshur (above). The pottery 
of Stratum I is not published, but it appears to be partly “Aramean” in 
character, and there is one Aramaic ostracon. At this time, the center 
of Aramean influence had apparently shifted to ‘En-gev, just to the 


18 On Geshur and Bethsaida, however, see below and nn. 21 and 22. 

19 The pioneering study was that of Y. Aharoni and R. Amiran, “A New Scheme 
for the Sub-Division of the Iron Age in Palestine,” IEJ 8 (1958) 171-84, a work that 
turns out to be prescient. 

20 A. Mazar, “The 1997-1998 Excavations at Tel Rehov: Preliminary Report,” IEJ 
49 (1999) 1-42. For the idiosyncratic “low chronology,” see now I. Finkelstein and 
E. Piasetzky, “Wrong and Right: High and Low - C 14 Dates from Tel Rehov and Iron 
Age Chronology,” TA 30 (2003) 283-95 and literature cited there. Few if any main¬ 
stream archaeologists agree. 
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Table 4. Israelite and Judean Sites Probably Destroyed by Hazael and the 
Arameans ca. 840 BCE or Shortly Thereafter. * = Sites Mentioned in Kings. 


Dan III 
Hazor VIII 
Jokneam XIV 
Jezreel 
Tel Amal III 
Beth-shean VB Lower 
Tel Rehov IV 
"■Samaria III (?) 
Beth-Shemesh lib 
Gezer VII (?) 

Tell es-Safi/Gath 4 
Tell Beit Mirsim B, 


south and right on the shore (where there was also found an Aramaic 
ostracon). 21 

An even more impressive, and demonstrably Aramean, site is Beth- 
saida, a large mound at the northeastern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
near the influx of the Jordan. Excavations begun in 1991 and still con¬ 
tinuing under the direction of Rami Arav have revealed a massive 8th 
c. BCE three-entryway gate of Stratum 5b-a. It is flanked by a shrine 
at the entrance with a stele depicting the horned Aramean Moon God 
well known from Harran. The Aramean character of the fortress of 
Bethsaida continues until its destruction by the Neo-Assyrians in the 
late 8th c. BCE. 22 This confirms the 2 Sam 15:8 note that Bethsaida was 
part of the kingdom of Gesher. 

Finally, the site of Ramoth-Gilead, frequently contested with the 
Arameans (above), has now been identified with Tell er-Rumeith on 
the modern Syria-Jordan border. It was excavated in the 1980s by 
Paul Lapp, who suggested that Stratum VIII was destroyed by the 
Arameans, followed by a late 9th c. BCE Aramean occupation (Stratum 


21 M. Kochavi, “Hadar, Tel,” NEAEHL 2 (1992) 551-552. 

22 R. Arav, “Bethsaida, 2000,” IEJ 51 (2001) 239-46. See further R. Arav and R. Fre¬ 
und, Bethsaida-A City by the Northern Shores of the Sea of Galilee (2 vols; Kirksville, 
Ill.: Truman State University Press, 1995; 1999). On the gate shrine and the stele, see 
the definitive study of M. Bernett and O. Keel, Mond, Stier und Kult am Stadttor. Die 
Stele von Betsaida (et-Tell) (OBO, 161; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998). 
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VII-VI) with typical Syrian-style pottery. Stratum VI may then have 
been destroyed by Joash (Table 3). 23 

The most dramatic evidence of the penetration of Aramean forces 
into Israel and even Judah in the 9th c. BCE comes from the ongo¬ 
ing excavations of Aren Maeir at Tell es-Safi since 1998, now clearly 
identified as Philistine Gath. The most impressive feature of the large 
mound is a unique “siege trench” some 30 feet or more deep, dug into 
the bedrock and running more than half-way around the walled site 
and extending more than a mile in length. It appears to have been con¬ 
structed during (temporary) Stratum 4, which then suffered a massive 
destruction. Maeir plausibly connects all this to Hazael’s campaigns 
after ca. 840 BCE, pointing out that the Zakkur inscription credits 
Hazael’s son Bir-Hadad III with digging such a siege trench around 
the city of Hadrach. 24 

One bit of evidence for the Aramean connection is intriguing. 
According to 1 Kgs 20:34, there were mutually-agreed hussdt in both 
Damascus and Samaria, which from the etymology of the term (“out¬ 
side”) may be extra-mural, duty free customs houses. Ben-Hadad is 
said to have restored these installations after reaching a truce with 
Ahab. At Tel Dan on the Israel-Syrian border, Avraham Biran has 
brought to light a series of small shop-like buildings in the plaza out¬ 
side the 9th c. BCE city gate, which he suggests may be the biblical 
hussdt. If so, we have here an actual archaeological confirmation of a 
hitherto obscure “footnote” in biblical history. 25 

In summary, the authors and editors of Kings are well aware of 
the impact of the Arameans on Israel and Judah in the 9th c. BCE. 
From their sources (as much as two centuries earlier, oral and/or writ¬ 
ten) they did not, however, have much detail, or information that was 
always necessarily accurate. Thus they mention only one of the 12 sites 
listed above with Aramean destructions (Samaria; and that is problem¬ 
atic, see below). And the one prominent battle site they do mention, 
Aphek, where Israel is said to have inflicted casualties of 27,000 on 
the Arameans, does not show any signs of a 9th c. destruction or even 


23 N. Lapp, “Rumeith, Tell er-,” OEANE 4 (1997) 444-445. 

24 A. M. Maeir, “Tell es-Safi/Gath, 1996-2002,” IE] 53 (2003) 237-46. 

25 A. Biran, ‘“Two Bronze Plaques and the Hussdt of Dan,” IE] 49 (1999) 43-54. 
The Dan Hussdt may well be Aramean installations, although according to the Dan 
stele the site does not seem to have fallen into Aramean hands until the death of 
Joram; see further below and n. 26. 
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scant evidence of Israelite occupation. The other prominent site men¬ 
tioned by the biblical writers, Ramoth-Gilead, does have destruction 
levels and Aramean-style pottery on this horizon, so here the sources 
appear to have been more adequate (even though precise archaeologi¬ 
cal correlations are difficult; see above). 

The other aspect of the version of events in Kings is the fact that in 
the overall portrait we are dealing with a good deal of Yahwistic pro¬ 
paganda. A case in point is the biblical assertion that Joram was killed 
by the Israelite general Jehu at the instigation of the prophet Elijah 
(2 Kgs 9:21-26). In fact, the Dan stele - which can hardly have had 
a “biblical bias” - suggests that it was Hazael the Aramean king who 
killed him, having destroyed Dan (and probably other Israelite sites) in 
842 BCE, which would perhaps have been his first year (see above). 26 

Turning now to Assyria’s replacement of the Arameans as the north¬ 
ern kingdom’s mortal enemy, how does the biblical narrative of events 
compare with that of the cuneiform sources? Biblicists and historians 
have analyzed the similarities and differences sufficiently that we need 
to say here only that the two “stories” of the fall of Samaria and the 
destruction of the northern kingdom can reasonably be harmonized. 

It appears that the authors and editors of Kings did possess at least 
minimal sources. But their hostility toward the northern kingdom led 
them to treat the tragedy of its fall almost cavalierly, devoting to it only 
some 10 verses in 2 Kgs 15-17. As for the archaeological evidence, 
most biblical scholars (and indeed most archaeologists) seem to have 
taken for granted that it corroborates the textual sources. Elsewhere, 
however, I have surveyed the archaeological evidence for destructions 
ca. 735-721 BCE in detail and have found to my surprise that it is 
rather scant. 27 There are some destructions; but they are not complete, 


26 The literature on the Dan stele (the “House of David” stele), found by Biran in 
1993, is vast. But for orientation and earlier literature, see A. Lemaire, “The Tel Dan 
Stela as a Piece of Royal Historiography,” JSOT 81 (1998) 3-14; W. M. Schniedewind, 
“Tel Dan Stela: New Light on Aramaic and Jehu’s Revolt,” BASOR 302 (1996) 75-90. 
That Hazael is the Aramean king referred to on the stele is now further confirmed by 
W. M. Schniedewind and B. Zuckerman, “A Possible Reconstruction of the Name of 
Haza’el’s Father in the Tel Dan Inscription,” IEJ 51 (2001) 88-91. See also Na’aman, 
“Tel Jezreel”. 

27 See W. G. Dever, “Archaeology and the Fall of the Northern Kingdom: What 
Really Happened?” in S. W. Crawford, A. Ben-Tor, J. P. Dessel, A. Mazar, and J. 
Aviram (eds.), “Up to the Gates of Ekron”: Essays on the Archaeology and History of 
the Eastern Mediterranean in Honor of Seymour Gitin (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 2007) 78-92. 
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Table 5. Possible Late 8th Century Destructions (ca. 735-721 BCE). 
* = Sites mentioned in Kings. 

Dan II 
Hazor VA 
Kinneret II 
Bethsaida 5a 
Megiddo IV 
Ta anach IV 
Jokneam XII 
Tel Qiri VIII 

"■Samaria “Building Period” III (?) 

Shechem VII 
Gezer VI 


nor are they even well attested at most sites. Even Samaria is largely 
silent at this critical juncture in history. 28 I can only suggest that the 
northern kingdom was indeed overrun by Assyria in the late 8th c. 
BCE and ceased to exist as an independent entity, as witnessed by 
numerous and well-documented items of Neo-Assyrian material cul¬ 
ture in the aftermath. 29 And there did occur significant deportations. 
The writers and editors of Kings knew that much, although they did 
not have a great deal of detail. Neither do we, it appears; but the fol¬ 
lowing chart summarizes what may be suggested. 

The accounts of the siege of Sennacherib in 701 BCE and the ulti¬ 
mate collapse of the southern kingdom in 587/586 BCE are under¬ 
standably more detailed and more reliable. The writers and editors of 
Kings are closer to these events both chronologically and ideologically. 
Again, the biblical and Neo-Assyrian/Babylonian versions have been 
analyzed sufficiently to show that the authors and editors of Kings 
had recourse to ample sources, and in some cases they even possessed 
eye-witness accounts. 


28 See the masterful reworking of the Samaria field reports by R. Tappy, The 
Archaeology of Israelite Samaria Volume I. Early Iron Age through the Ninth Century 
BCE (HSM, 44; Atlanta: Scholars, 1992). Tappy concludes that “Building Period III” 
probably extended to the time of Jehu’s death, ca. 815 BCE, but that firm historical 
synchronisms are impossible; 203-23. In any case, there is little evidence of destruc¬ 
tions on this horizon. 

29 The latest and most authoritative survey is E. Stern, Archaeology of the Land of 
the Bible, Volume II. The Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Periods (732-332 BCE) 
(New York: Doubleday, 2001). 
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The non-textual archaeological evidence for the destructions of 
598-587/586 BCE has not been adequately synthesized (as it now has 
been for Israel; see above). But the earlier campaigns of Sennacherib in 
Judah in 701 BCE are well illuminated by the published archaeological 
data, especially from the excavations of Lachish. Here we have dra¬ 
matic evidence of the siege and destruction of the site, supplemented, 
of course, by the well-known reliefs from Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh (now in the British Museum), as well as the Neo-Assyrian 
annals. 30 

The result of the three-way corroboration is the most extensively 
documented destruction in the ancient Near East. It is therefore an 
instructive “case-study in historiography” to observe that the authors 
and editors of Kings dismisses the siege and fall of Lachish in two 
verses, noting only that Sennacherib was “at Lachish... with a great 
army” (2 Kgs 18:14, 17). Yet they go on to devote the better part of 
three chapters (2 Kgs 18-20) to the fact that Jerusalem was miracu¬ 
lously spared. I would argue that the authors of Kings were reasonably 
well informed about the fall of Lachish - an event so momentous that 
the victorious Neo-Assyrian king devotes a whole room of his palace 
at Nineveh to the battle-scenes. But such a defeat had little to do with 
their theological agenda, meant to celebrate the deliverance of Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Temple that symbolized Yahweh’s sacred presence. Here 
it is not a question of sources or even of historicity, but of authorial 
intent. 

Finally, what did those who produced Kings know about Egypt? 
The best evidence comes from the notice that in the last days of Judah 
King Josiah lost his life in a futile attempt to intervene to prevent Pha¬ 
raoh Necho from moving northward to join the Neo-Babylonians in 
Syria (2 Kgs 23:29, 30). Although cursory, this reference to a possible 
Babylonian-Assyrian coalition in the time of Necho II (610-594 BCE) 
fits quite well with what we know of Egypt in the Third Intermediate 
period. 31 

Kings describes only the fall of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 24:10-17), mention¬ 
ing elsewhere simply that “the poorest people of the land” remained 


30 See D. Ussishkin, The Conquest of Lachish by Sennacherib (Tel Aviv: Institute of 
Archaeology, 1982). Details of the archaeological evidence will be found in the works 
cited in n. 4 above. 

31 See, for instance, K. A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt (1100- 
650 BCE) (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1973) passim. 
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Table 6. Judean Sites and Strata Presumably Reflecting the Neo-Babylonian 
Destructions of 587/586 BCE. * = Sites mentioned in Kings. 


Arad VI 
Aroer 
Beersheba II 
Beth-Shemesh II C 
‘En-gedi V 
Gezer V 
"■Jerusalem 10 
Lachish II 
Ramat Rahel VA 
Tell Beit-Mirsim A! 
Tell el-Hesi VI (?) 
Tell Jemmeh “AB” 
Tell el-Kheleifeh IV 
Tell Halif'VIA 


after the deportations (10,000 or more; 2 Kgs 24:14). On the other 
hand, the Neo-Babylonian annals do not specify numbers, although 
they may have been substantial. The archaeological data are somewhat 
ambiguous. But a few known Judean sites were destroyed and do have 
a subsequent gap in occupation that suggests that the much-debated 
“myth of the empty land” has some basis in reality. 32 These sites may 
again be listed in chart-form. 


4. Kings and Socio-Economic Conditions 

The social and economic conditions of Iron Age Palestine provide the 
basic “real-life” context against which the historiography of the biblical 
narratives can best be judged. Unfortunately, “biblical” archaeologists 
have only recently begun to move away from their typical political 
history toward the larger-scale socio-economic history for which our 
data are increasingly well suited. Elsewhere I have offered a brief 


32 See Stern, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible. For skeptical views of the biblical 
“minimalists,” see for instance H. Barstad, The Myth of the Empty Land (Oslo: Oslo 
University, 1996). While there are, of course, mythical elements in the Deuterono- 
mistic version of history, the archaeological data (almost always ineptly treated by the 
revisionists) confirm the overall devastation of the Neo-Babylonian campaigns. 
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programmatic study, 33 so here I will confine myself to a few very spe¬ 
cific case-studies. 

Solomon’s district administrative lists in 1 Kgs 4:7-19 have been 
widely discussed by biblical scholars, many of whom have been skepti¬ 
cal about their historicity. Nevertheless, as I have shown recently, the 
12 districts, as well as their capitals that are named or can plausibly be 
identified, “make sense” both topographically and historically. 34 Four 
capitals are actually named in the list: Beth-Shemesh (in Aruboth); 
and Ta'anach, Megiddo, and Beth-shean (all in Jezreel). In addition, 
there are other names mentioned, but either they may be regions, or 
else are not identifiable. 

The four principal capitals above all have substantial 10th c. BCE 
levels and architecture that indicate the sort of centralized planning 
that typically characterize state formation processes. 35 In some of the 
other eight cases, a plausible candidate can be suggested that also has 
substantial 10th c. BCE occupation: Shechem or Tirzah (in Ephraim); 
Beth-Shemesh or Gezer (in Benjamin); Dor (in Dor); Ramoth-Gilead 
(in Bashan/Gilead); Hazor (in Naphtali); and Joqneam (in Asher or 
Zebulon). 

In short, in 10 of the 12 districts we have archaeological evidence 
of a putative capital; and none of this actually disagrees with 1 Kgs 
4:7-19. Nevertheless, the list as it stands, despite the likelihood of 
some historical basis, is somewhat garbled. That is, it reflects not only 
earlier oral and written sources, but also the realities of the 7th c. BCE 
or so, when the list was compiled. But the list cannot simply have been 
“invented” in the Persian or Hellenistic period: the compilers had Iron 
Age sources. 

The reign of Ahab, although he was despised by the authors of 
Kings, is also illuminated by archaeological discoveries that confirm 
that sources were available. The most conspicuous evidence is seen 
in the more than 500 fragments of 9th-8th c. BCE carved ivory inlay 
panels found in the ruins of the palace at Samaria, destroyed by the 


33 Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers Know ? (n. 2 above) 144-57. See also n. 35 
below. 

34 Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers Know? 138-44. 

35 See W. G. Dever, “Archaeology and the ‘Age of Solomon’: A Case-Study in 
Archaeology and Historiography,” in L. K. Handy (ed.), The “Age of Solomon”: Schol¬ 
arship at the Turn of the Millennium (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 247-51. 
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Assyrians in 722/721 BCE. 36 These carved ivories in North Syrian and 
Phoenician style (that is, on the wooden furniture in which they were 
inlaid) were known to the biblical writers, as proven by the specific 
reference in 1 Kgs 22:39 to Ahab’s “ivory house” (cf. Amos 3:15; Ps 
45:8, “houses/palaces of ivory”). Such an apparently bizarre notion - a 
palace made of ivory - was not a figment of late writers’ imagination. 
It must have been based on the realities of 9th-8th c. BCE Israelite art. 
Here the biblical writers, despite their abhorrence of “foreign influ¬ 
ence” (Phoenician), inadvertently reveal their familiarity with such 
influences, which we can now confidently place in the 9th-8th centu¬ 
ries BCE. 37 

The other pertinent archaeological data from Samaria consist of the 
well-known ostraca found by the Harvard University excavations in 
1908-1910 in the ruins of the Israelite palace. 38 Some of these ostraca - 
economic dockets having to do mostly with the payment of taxes in 
kind - are dated to the ninth-seventeenth years regnal years of an 
unnamed king, in this case almost certainly Jeroboam II (ca. 785-746 
BCE). Since this is an archive, however, some of the ostraca may go 
back to the 9th c. BCE (although not likely to the reign of Ahab). 
Regardless of the precise date, the Samaria ostraca corroborate in gen¬ 
eral what the biblical writers knew (and disapproved of). These were: 
(1) the “pagan” religion and culture of the north, illustrated by the rel¬ 
atively high proportion of personal names in the ostraca compounded 
with “Ba'al” rather than “El” or “Yahweh”; and (2) the concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of a few rich landowners who disen¬ 
franchised the “poor of the land” (cf. Amos 5:11 ; 6:1-6; Micah 2:2). 

Finally, we have hundreds of 8th-6th c. BCE weights, seals, and seal 
impressions ( bullae ) that provide a context for several biblical allu¬ 
sions. Ahab and Jezebel are said to have issued “letters” (i.e., parchment 
or papyrus scrolls) to which official seal-impressions were attached (1 
Kgs 21:8). We have as many as 5,000 Israelite and Judean seals of the 
8th-6th centuries BCE, many of which contain personal names known 
to us from the Hebrew Bible. They include seals and seal impressions 


36 On the Samaria ivories, see H. A. Liebowitz, “Ivories,” ABD (1992) 3584-87; E. F. 
Beach, “The Samaria Ivories, Marzeah and Biblical Texts,” BA 55 (1992) 130-39. 

37 See further R. D. Barnett, Ancient Ivories in the Middle East (Qedem, 14; Jerusa¬ 
lem: The Hebrew University, 1982). 

38 On the Samaria ostraca, see I. T. Kaufman, “Samaria Ostraca,” ABD (1992) V: 
921-26 and references there. 
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of kings, among them Jothan, Ahaz, Hoshea, Hezekiah, and Jehoia- 
kim. We even have a signet ring reading “Jezebel,” although it is later 
than Ahab’s time. 39 

In the stories about Jehoram there is a reference to “two measures 
of barley... or a measure of fine meal” being sold for “a shekel in the 
gate of Samaria” (2 Kgs 7:1). Stone shekel weights, in both denomina¬ 
tions of 1-24 as well as fractions ( gerahs ), are now well known from 
archaeological contexts of the late 8th-7th centuries. 40 While our extant 
examples of shekel weights are all more than a century after Jehoram’s 
time, there must have been related systems of weights and measures in 
effect earlier in the monarchy (perhaps Egyptian or Mesopotamian). 
The reference to “shekels” in 2 Kgs 7:1 reflects then the knowledge of 
the authors of Kings of the Judean shekel weights of their own time, 
which we can now date mostly to the 7th c. BCE. 

5. Kings and the Religious Situation 

The Deuteronomistic historians who produced the book of Kings as 
we now have it were inordinately concerned (obsessed?) with “nor¬ 
mative religion,” as they conceived it. While they were partisans for 
the official cult - or what has aptly been called “Book religion” - they 
inadvertently call attention to folk religion, the religion of the masses, 
in the process of condemning it. In the past decade or so, biblical 
scholars (and a few archaeologists) have begun to discuss folk religion, 
the evidence for which comes not only from “reading between the 
lines” in the Hebrew Bible, but increasingly from the archaeological 
evidence. Since I have written extensively elsewhere on Israelite and 
Judean folk religion, a few case-studies will suffice here. 41 

The Solomonic temple in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 6, 7) has been discussed 
repeatedly. It is now dismissed by revisionists, of course, as mythical 
(there was no “Solomon,” no “United Monarchy”). And indeed there 


39 For orientation to the extensive literature on seals and bullae, see W. G. Dever, 
What Did the Biblical Writers Know? (n. 2 above) 204-09; add now N. Avigad and 
B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Seals (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1997). 

40 On the Judean shekel weights, see the definitive study of R. Kletter, Economic 
Keystones: The Weight System of the Kingdom of Judah (JSOTSup, 176; Sheffield: Shef¬ 
field University, 1998). 

41 See W. G. Dever, Did God Have a Wife? Archaeology and Folk Religion in Ancient 
Israel (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2005), with extensive discussion of the litera¬ 
ture of the past 20 years or so. 
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is no surviving evidence of such a “fantastic” structure - although that 
argument is irrelevant, since the pertinent areas of the Temple Mount 
have not been excavated, nor ever will be. Nevertheless, we now have 
a mass of indirect archaeological evidence for just such Canaanite- 
Phoenician tripartite temples in the Bronze and Iron Ages, some of 
it astonishingly detailed. Since I have treated this evidence above and 
elsewhere, however, I will defer discussion here. 42 

The “horns of the altar” in the narratives about Solomon’s anoint¬ 
ment as king before David’s death, where Adonijah “caught hold” 
(1 Kgs 1:50) to seek asylum, are now well illustrated archaeologi- 
cally. We have long had dozens of small Iron Age horned altars, for 
burning incense. 43 But the reference here cannot be to such portable 
altars, which would have offered no safety. Now, however, we have 
two monumental stone altars some six feet square, with horns at the 
corners large enough for one to cling to and thus be immovable. One 
comes from 9th-8th c. BCE levels at Beersheba; the other from the 
same period in the “high place” at Dan. 44 One recalls, of course, the 
traditional biblical boundaries “from Dan to Beer-sheba,” as well as 
the several “cities of refuge” (on the latter, cf. Num 35:9-15; Josh 20). 
How early any of the relevant texts are is uncertain. But the fact that 
our two large homed altars still existed in the 8th c. BCE means that 
they would have been known at the period when the biblical traditions 
were beginning to take shape. The authors of Kings did not “invent” 
these altars of refuge; they knew about them first-hand. 

Kings refers numerous times in passing to “high places” ( bamdt ) 
specifically at Gibeon (1 Kgs 3:2-4); Dan and Bethel (1 Kgs 12:29-31; 
13:2-4); and Jerusalem (1 Kgs 11:7; 15:14; 2 Kgs 14:4, 35; 23: passim). 
Until recently the term bamah has been somewhat enigmatic. Bamdt 
are obviously shrines of some sort that are proscribed by the biblical 
writers, yet must have remained popular in folk religion. 

Any remaining mysteries are now dispelled by the excavation of 
several installations that are clearly what the Hebrew Bible means by 
the term bamah. Of particular relevance is the monumental “high 


42 See nn. 13 and 35 above. 

43 S. Gitin, “The Four-Horned Altar and Sacred Space: An Archaeological Perspec¬ 
tive,” in B. M. Gittlen (ed.), Sacred Time, Sacred Place: Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2002) 95-123. 

44 Y. Aharoni, “Beersheba,” NEAEHL (1992) 1: 171,172; A. Biran, Biblical Dan 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1994) 202-203. 
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place” brought to light by Biran at Tel Dan, which I would argue may 
well be the bamah specifically mentioned in 1 Kgs 12:30, 31. 45 We can 
now say that a bamah is any public shrine, large or small, located on a 
promontory, and typically incorporating a standing-stone ( mdssebah ), 
an altar ( mizbeah ), and sometimes a sacred tree (’ aserdh ). These bdmdt 
continued Canaanite religious traditions (thus their condemnation), 
but they were probably common until late reforms in both the “offi¬ 
cial” cult as well as in folk religion. 

It is not only bdmdt that are now well illustrated archaeologically, 
but virtually all the other numerous references to folk religion in 
Kings. In particular the cult of the old Canaanite Mother Goddess 
Asherah is well known. Biblical scholars have been slow to react to 
the new archaeological data, although it is not really revolutionary. It 
only means that in condemning “popular religion” in passages such as 
2 Kgs 23, the biblical writers knew what they were talking about. 46 They 
did not “invent” folk religion as a straw man for their Yahweh-alone 
agenda. The conditions that they found appalling actually existed and 
were well known to them. Again, the “real-life” situation that provides 
the context for the biblical polemics is that of the Iron Age, not the 
Persian much less the Hellenistic period. Elsewhere I have contrasted 
both the “book religion” and the folk religions with which the authors 
and editors of Kings were familiar. 47 


6. Conclusion 

The central thesis here is that the author and editors of Kings possessed 
genuine historical sources - both oral and written, earlier and contem¬ 
porary. And the external evidence now supplied by archaeology offers 
us one of the best ways of documenting the existence of these sources. 
Archaeology, I would argue, often illuminates the nature and extent 
of the sources for Kings, as well as helping to date the sources more 


45 A. Biran, Biblical Dan (n. 44) 159-233; for an interpretation of the controversial 
finds, see Z. Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel: A Synthesis of Parallactic Approaches 
(London: Continuum, 2001) 180-96. 

46 See the extensive discussion of 2 Kgs 23 in W. G. Dever, “The Silence of the Text: 
An Archaeological Commentary on II Kings 23,” in M. D. Coogan, J. C. Exum, and 
L. E. Stager (eds.), Scripture and Other Artifacts: Essays on the Bible and Archaeology 
in Honor of Philip J. King (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1994) 143-68. 

47 See n. 41 above. 
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precisely. If the first notion is regarded by some biblicists as novel, the 
second may seem fanciful. Yet we now know enough of the “real-life 
context” in which the biblical writers worked to complement and even 
to correct the analyses of our colleagues in source criticism. 

As one single example, I would note the reference in 1 Sam 13:19-21 
to a unit of shekel weights called a pim, used in payment for metallur¬ 
gical services. The term occurs only here in the Hebrew Bible, and the 
etymology (uncertain) offers no help. Until modern times, commenta¬ 
tors could only guess at the meaning of the obscure term pim. Now, 
however, we have dozens of examples of small stone shekel fraction- 
weights, a number of them inscribed in Hebrew pim. And it has been 
shown beyond doubt that the known pim weights, averaging 7.815 
gms, or about 2/3 of the standard shekel, were in circulation in Judea 
after the fall of the northern kingdom in the late 8th c. BCE. 48 

Here we have a fascinating window into the conceptual world of the 
biblical writers. The passage in 1 Samuel, part of the Deuteronomistic 
history, obviously cannot have been written (or inserted into the text) 
before the late 8th-7th c. BCE since these pim weights were unknown 
heretofore. The reference also cannot be of Persian or Hellenistic ori¬ 
gin, since these weights had disappeared and had long been forgotten 
by then. 

There is a problem though. The biblical authors writing in the 7th 
c. BCE or so mention pim weights in a story about commerce with 
the Philistines in the era of Saul, which we now know to have been 
in the late 11th c. BCE, some four centuries earlier. Hence the refer¬ 
ence is clearly an anachronism that gives away the relatively late date 
of DtrH. Despite that, however, it proves that these writers were well 
acquainted with the realities of their day. Here we can actually date 
a pericope in the Deuteronomistic corpus archaeologically. That may 
not be revolutionary, since source criticism had already specified a 7th 
c. BCE date in general for DtrH. But archaeology is at least helpful in 
supplying an independent corroboration for the date of some of our 
biblical sources. 

We may be fortunate in understanding this “convergence” at last; 
but other examples this specific are admittedly difficult to find. Yet 
they do exist, as I have shown elsewhere. 49 And it is reasonable to 


48 The definitive study is Kletter, Economic Keystones. 

49 Dever, What Did the Biblical Writers Know? passim. 
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expect that as archaeology - an infant science - progresses, there may 
be many more such convergences. 

We can no longer posit that Kings is a fabrication of the Persian 
or Hellenistic era, with little or no historical value, as the revisionists 
claim. Archaeology is the best antidote to the current fad of “creeping 
skepticism.” 50 


50 The manuscript for this chapter was drafted in 2002 and revised in 2003, and 
it has not been possible to update it since then. More recent literature on biblical 
revisionism would include J. Day (ed.), In Search of Pre-exilic Israel (JSOTSup, 406; 
London: T. & T. Clark, 2004); J. J. Collins, The Bible after Babel: Historical Criticism 
in a Postmodern Age (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2005); J. B. Kofoed, Text His¬ 
tory: Historiography and the Study of the Biblical Text (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisen- 
brauns, 2005); M. Liverani (ed.), Recenti tendenze nella reconstruzione della storia 
antica dTsraele (Contriboti del Centro Linceo Interdisciplinari “Biniamino Sem”, 110; 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale der Lincei, 2005, including a chapter of my own). For 
more conservative responses, see I. Provan, V. P. Long, and T. Longman, III, A Bibli¬ 
cal History of Israel (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 2003); J. K. Hoffmeier and 
A. Millard (eds.), The Future of Biblical Archaeology: Reassessing Methodologies and 
Assumptions (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2004). 
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1. Introduction 1 

One of the declared purposes of Josephus’ Antiquities - as for much 
of ancient historiography - is to teach through history. 2 In the proem 
to the entire work (Ant. 1.13-14) Josephus presents the history of his 
people as a vicissitude of wars, governments and exempla ; its reading 
will provide moral instruction to the audience. 3 The “brave deeds of 
the generals” (axpaxriYaw dvdpayaBiai) are one of the key elements 


* I wish to thank my friend Ellena Light for revising my English. 

1 This article wants to shed light on the approach and strategies adopted by Jose¬ 
phus in retelling the biblical history of Kings and Chronicles. For textual issues and 
problems related to the use of the parallel accounts of Kings and Chronicles, see 
E. Nodet, this volume. For a systematic analysis on additions, omissions, purposes of 
each modification, as well as for parallels with post-biblical Jewish traditions, I refer 
to the work of Feldman and Begg: L. H. Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998); L. H. Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ 
Rewritten Bible (Leiden: Brill, 1998); C. Begg, Josephus’ Account of the Early Divided 
Monarchy (AJ 8.212-240) (Leuven: University Press, 1993); C. Begg, Josephus’ Story 
of the Later Monarchy (AJ 9.1-10.185) (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium, 145; Leuven: University Press, 2000). The translation of reference is 
that of C. T. Begg and P. Spilsbury (eds.), Flavius Josephus Translation and Commen¬ 
tary, 5, Judean Antiquities 8-10 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), with some minor modifications, 
and the Greek follows Benedictus Niese’s editio maior , whose text is essentially at the 
base of Begg and Spilsbury’s translation. 

2 See e.g. Cic. de orat. 2.36; Livius, 1:10. 

3 “Countless are the things revealed through the Sacred Scriptures, since, indeed, 
the history of 5000 years is embraced in them, and there are all sorts of unexpected 
reversal and many vicissitudes of wars and brave deeds of generals and changes of 
governments. On the whole, one who would wish to read through it would especially 
learn from this history that those who comply with the will of God and do not venture 
to transgress laws that have been well enacted succeed in all things beyond belief and 
that happiness lies before them as a reward from God. But to the extent that they dis¬ 
sociate themselves from the scrupulous observance of these laws the practicable things 
become impracticable and whatever seemingly good thing they pursue with zeal turns 
into irremediable misfortunes,” translation by L. H. Feldman, Flavius Josephus Trans¬ 
lation and Commentary, 3, Judean Antiquities 1-4 (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 
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of Josephus’ biblical history, which he presents in terms of great indi¬ 
viduals. History and biography overlap in Josephus 4 and, through the 
biographical approach, the historian is able to easily draw lessons of 
virtue and vice from the life of each king. As will be apparent from this 
contribution, Josephus does not settle for the simple deuteronomic 
strategy of labeling a king wicked or righteous, but elaborates on the 
biblical image through both the editorial remarks, scattered through¬ 
out the narrative and especially in the obituary at the end of a king’s 
life, and through additions and alterations to the narrative. As has 
been noted, the approach can be found in contemporary historiogra¬ 
phy, both in Greek and Latin. 5 

In this survey, therefore, I shall sketch the main points of the single 
characters, within the framework of the opposition of the positive pole 
of the kings of Judah and the negative pole of the kings of Israel. Then, 
I shall then investigate Josephus’ demonstrated interest in prophets 
and in prophecy in general and, finally, conclude by highlighting some 
of the typical traits of our historian’s historiography. 

2. Solomon: the Builder of the Temple and the Sage 

Josephus devotes more than 200 paragraphs to Solomon (8.1-212), 6 
attributing to him even some of the glory the Bible accords to David. 
In fact, according to Josephus Solomon reigned longer than any other 
king of Israel or Judah. While 1 Kgs 11:42 reports a 40-year reign, 
the same lasted 80 years according to Josephus (8.211). Of the great 
king, as of many biblical heroes, Josephus stresses several virtues (pre¬ 
cociousness, wealth, leadership, wisdom, courage, temperance, justice 
and piety), but above all else he emphasizes Solomon’s connection to 
the Temple of Jerusalem. As is typical of his “rewritten Scripture,” 
Josephus strives to solve problems raised by the biblical text. If accord¬ 
ing to 1 Kgs (6:38; 7:1) the construction of Solomon’s palace requires 
almost twice as many years as that of the Temple, Josephus patently 


4 Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible, 3-7; 74-75. 

5 S. Mason, Flavius Josephus Translation and Commentary, 3, Judean Antiquities 
1-4 (Leiden: Brill, 2000, xxxii-xxxiv; on this topic see also H. W. Attridge, The Inter¬ 
pretation of Biblical History in Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus (HDR 7; Mis¬ 
soula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1976) 109-144 and 165-176. 

6 Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible, 576-602. 
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justifies the difference (8.130), thus saving the reputation of the pious 
king. 7 Josephus is clearer than Kings in organizing the material per¬ 
taining to the Temple. This is, in fact, one of the main points of his 
history, which he claims to be faithful to Scripture, except for the order 
of topics. 8 While the Book of Kings mixes reports on the Temple and 
the palace (1 Kgs 6-7), Josephus first considers the building of the 
Temple - which is introduced by a chronological framework (8.61-62) 
and occupies more than 60 paragraphs (8.61-129) - postponing the 
passages on the palace (8.130). In this way, the historian evinces his 
priorities. 9 Moreover, Josephus comments directly on several elements 
of the Temple that had become problematic by his day. Concerning 
the cherubim (Ant. 8.73) he claims that “no one can say or imag¬ 
ine what they looked like,” 10 and regarding the cherubim, lions and 
palms carved in relief on the laver according to 1 Kgs (7:36), Jose¬ 
phus - who in contrast writes instead of a lion, a bull and an eagle - 
although not judging the figures immediately, identifies them as the 
result of an impious act (ou8e ooiov) while writing on the degener¬ 
ation of Solomon (8.195). As is typical of Antiquities, the historian 
elucidates unclear biblical concepts and updates the text in order to 
make it intelligible: the bronze sea (8.79; see 1 Kgs 6:23) was called in 
this way “because of its size” and the palace (8.133) is anachronisti- 
cally defined as roofed in “Corinthian” style. As for Solomon’s Temple 
dedication prayer (1 Kgs 8; 2 Chr 6), Josephus does not abridge the 
biblical passage, but uses it to emphasize Solomon’s wisdom, present¬ 
ing the king as a Stoic philosopher (8.107-108; 111-117). 11 


7 With difficulty, the palace was completed over a period of thirteen years because 
it was not built with as much industry as the Temple, for “the materials had not been 
prepared so long before nor with the same expense” and finally because the works for 
the Temple were assisted by “God, for whom it [the Temple] was built” (8.130). A 
similar statement is found in Ant. 15:425, where Josephus recalls a story according to 
which “no rain fell during the day, but only at night, so that there was no interrup¬ 
tion of the work”. On God’s providence in Josephus, see Attridge, The Interpretation 
of Biblical History. 

8 So, for instance, in the introduction to the laws of Deuteronomy (4.197). See 
L. H. Feldman, “Rearrangements of Pentateuchal Material in Josephus’ Antiquities, 
Books 1-4,” HUCA 70/71 (1999-2000), 129-151. 

9 On tJie issue, see M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB 10; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 257. 

10 See also Ant. 3.137. 

11 An analysis can be found in T. M. Jonquiere, “Two prayers by King Solomon in 
Josephus’ Antiquities 8 and the Bible”, in F. Siegert and J. Kalms (eds.), Internationales 
Josephus-Kolloquium, Paris 2001, MJSt 12, Munster 2002, 72-89; T. M. Jonquiere, 
Prayer in Josephus (AJEC, 70; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 152-171. 
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This is the second, more striking element in Josephus’ portrait of 
Solomon: his wisdom. 12 Since Josephus adds only a few elements to 
the episode of the two harlots both claiming to be the mother of the 
only surviving child (Ant. 8.26-34; 1 Kgs 3:16-28), I would like to call 
attention to the way the historian expands the biblical statement of 
Solomon’s excellence surpassing that of the children of the East and 
the wisdom of Egypt (1 Kgs 5:10). Josephus declares openly that the 
Egyptians - who were renowned since Herodotus for their wisdom 
- were far more limited than Solomon in sagacity (Ant. 8.42). 13 The 
Josephan Solomon is supposed to have written 3000 books of proverbs 
and similitudes as well as 1005 books of odes and songs, instead of the 
biblical 3000 proverbs and 1005 songs (1 Kgs 5:12). Curiously, neither 
the episode of the marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh (1 Kgs 3) nor 
the novelistic story about the queen of Sheba - significantly becoming in 
Josephus “Queen of the wise countries of Egypt and Ethiopia” (8.165) - 
call Josephus’ attention, 14 but an extra-biblical account related to his 
own time. Josephus devotes five paragraphs (8.45-49) to Solomon’s art 
of exorcism, so distinguished as to be proven even during Vespasian’s 
days, when the Jew Eleazar freed men possessed by demons through 
a ring which had one of the Solomon-prescribed roots under its seal. 
However, as we have noted regarding Solomon’s prayer and the paral¬ 
lel with Abraham (Ant. 1.167), the Josephan Solomon is the prototype 
of a philosopher, who studies every form of nature philosophically 
(ecpi^ooocprioe), rather than of a magician. 15 

In spite of the positive portrait, Josephus cannot deny Solomon’s 
degeneration, which is seen - even more than in Kings - as caused by 
his deranged passion (eicgaveiq) for women, for the excesses of carnal 
pleasures (dippoSioxtov ocKpaoiav) and especially for his foreign wives, 
thereby transgressing “the laws of Moses, who prohibited cohabitating 
with non-compatriots” (8.191). 16 


12 See Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible, 579-588. 

13 The same was stated by Josephus of Abraham [Ant. 1.167), who was said to have 
gained the Egyptian admiration for his mental acuity, his power of convincing and for 
the fact of his teaching of arithmetic and astronomy. 

14 There are, to be true, several additions aimed at featuring Solomon’s wisdom 
(see Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible, 586.625), but nothing as fabulous 
as those in Rabbinic tradition. 

15 On Solomon the philosopher, see also Aristoboulos, in Eus. Praep. Ev. 13.12.11. 

16 On political degeneration and moral decay in the Greek and Latin thought, see 
Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History, 170-176. 
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3. Kings of Israel vs. Kings of Judah 

One is hard pressed to find in Josephus an altogether negative descrip¬ 
tion of a biblical figure. Even when the character is wicked in the Bible, 
Josephus strives to find positive qualities. Regarding Ahab - whom 
1 Kings (16:30) labels as the one who did evil more than his prede¬ 
cessors - Josephus, like the rabbis, is able to point out his courage 
(8.368-415), sincere repentance (8.362) and high concern for his people 
(8.373). 17 Nevertheless, in Josephus it is Jeroboam (8.224-245) 18 who 
becomes the prototype of each impious king and the cause of disasters 
and misfortunes up to the exile. For political reasons, Jeroboam had 
made the fatal decision of setting up an alternative to the Jerusalem 
Temple: At the time of the Tabernacles festival, adds Josephus, Jero¬ 
boam realized that “if he allowed the crowd to go to pay homage to 
God in Jerusalem and celebrate the feast there, they might perhaps 
change their mind and, captivated by the sanctuary and the worship 
of the God within it, would abandon him and go over to their first 
king” (8.225). On this occasion the king gathers the people and makes 
a highly rhetorical speech (8.227-228). 19 The issue is so important to 
Josephus that he amplifies the biblical account, providing no less than 
five motivations for Jeroboam’s decision, drawing from the Stoic doc¬ 
trine of the universal presence of God (8.227), and contrasting the 
particularity of the holy city, its priesthood (8.228, 230, 265) and its 
line of kings. Moreover, Jeroboam deems it legitimate for himself to 
consecrate two golden heifers to God’s name. On this latter point one 
may note that while in the Exodus story Josephus omits the account 
of the golden calf for apologetic reasons, in this passage (8.226) he 
does mention Jeroboam’s impious act, as this last was associated not 
with the sin of the entire nation, but with that of a single king. For all 
those crimes, Jeroboam is openly presented by Josephus (8.229) as the 


17 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 273-290 (Ahab). 

18 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 230-243 (Jeroboam); Begg, Jose¬ 
phus’ Account of the Early Divided Monarchy, 30-40. 

19 On the use of speeches by Josephus, P. Villalba Varneda, The Historical Method 
of Flavius Josephus (Leiden: Brill, 1986) 89-117); S. Mason, “Figured Speech and Irony 
in T. Flavius Josephus,” in S. Mason (ed.), Josephus, Judea and Christian Origins (Pea¬ 
body: Hendrikson, 2009) 69-102. 
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cause of the consequent misfortunes of the Hebrews who transgressed 
the ancestral law. 20 

After Jeroboam, Josephus turns to Rehoboam, 21 in order, says he, 
to keep “an orderly arrangement” (to eutocktov) through history. 
Josephus’s interest in Rehoboam is mostly due to his opposition to 
the wicked Jeroboam. One might count, however, another reason for 
Josephus’s attention. It is during his reign that the biblical text (1 Kgs 
14:25-27) recalls the expedition of the Egyptian king Shishak - Isokos 
in Josephus. As we know, one of Josephus’ main concerns is to be able 
to provide as many links as possible to world history and non-Jewish 
historians, in order to prove the authenticity of the biblical records and 
the antiquity of the Jews (Ap. 1.69-72). That occurs, for instance, when 
he quotes non-Jewish writers concerning the flood (Ant. 1.93-95), 
Abraham (1.158-160), and the relationship between Solomon and 
Hiram (8.144-149). Josephus expands the account of Shishak’s expe¬ 
dition (8.253-262) and points out that the same military campaign 
was reported by Herodotus (2.102). He maintains, however, that the 
historian of Halicarnassus was in error in attributing the expedition to 
Sesostris and not to Shishak (8.253), as well as in providing a general 
statement (8.260) rather than specifying the role of the Hebrews in the 
episode. 22 It is notable that in criticizing Herodotus, Josephus echoes 
Hellenistic Near Eastern historiography, as represented by Manetho 
and Berossus. Josephus admits that Rehoboam degenerated - prob¬ 
ably because of “the greatness of the affairs and the turn for the better” 
(8.251) - acting impiously in his turn, as did the king of the north¬ 
ern kingdom (8.251), thus violating the laws. The Egyptian expedition 
(8.253) is seen in this context as God’s punishment for the outrage 
(ij[ipiq), one of the worst attitudes both for the Greek world and for 
Josephus. 23 It is noteworthy, however, that our historian is careful to 


20 “He misled the people and caused them, by their turning away from their ances¬ 
tral worship, to transgress against the laws. This was the beginning of calamities for 
the Hebrews, who, having been defeated in war by other peoples, fell into captivity” 
(8.229). 

21 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 244-262 (Rehoboam); Begg, Jose¬ 
phus’ Account of the Early Divided Monarchy, 64-85. 

22 A discussion of the passage in Begg, Josephus’ Account of the Early Divided Mon¬ 
archy, 79, n. 473-482. 

23 E.g., Ant. 1.113-114 on Nimrod. See S. Inowlocki, “Josephus’ Rewriting of the 
Babel Narrative (Gen. 11:1-9),” JSJ 37.2 (2006) 169-191. 
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dissociate the people from the ruler and to stress moderation and jus¬ 
tice as typical of the Judahite and the Benjaminite people. 24 

Asa of Judah 25 is introduced as an “excellent character”. “He was 
oriented to the Deity, and neither did not thought anything that was 
not directed towards piety and the observance of the ordinances” 
(8.290). Despite the omission for apologetic reasons of the biblical 
references to idols and altars removed by Asa, Josephus maintains 
that the king rectified (KaxropBcooe) the kingdom and cleansed it from 
every impurity (8.290), using language applied to great kings such as 
Saul (Ant. 6.81) and David (6.196,335, 7.109, 8.1). Significantly, Jose¬ 
phus is silent on the disease affecting Asa at the end of his life (1 Kgs 
15:23; 2 Chr 16:12) and conversely provides an encomium, which is 
close to the praise given to the most excellent of kings. Asa, “given his 
piety and justice, was led by God to a long and happy old age. He died 
felicitously after ruling forty-one years.” (8:314). Asa is said to have 
imitated his great-grandfather David in courage and piety as all men 
have recognized from his deeds (8.315). Josephus’ emphatic attitude 
towards Asa might be explained by his long reign, right at the time 
when the northern kingdom saw a series of different rulers and disor¬ 
ders. Even in this case, our historian does not miss the opportunity to 
stress the moral of history (8.314). 26 

For a wicked king as Ahab, 27 one would expect Josephus to adopt 
a negative approach. Instead, he devotes more attention to his char¬ 
acter than he does to some of the kings of outstanding reputation 
(8.316-392, 398-420). It has rightly been suggested that the special 


24 The subjects accustom themselves to the rulers, characters - comments Josephus - 
in order not to accuse them by their own moderation (8.252: ooxppoch>vr|). Conse¬ 
quently, when Rehoboam started to violate the laws, “giving up their own prudence 
as a reproach to the licentiousness of the latter [their leaders] they follow them in 
their wrongdoing, as though it were a virtue”. Moreover, the king is said (8.251) to 
“have despised the worship of God, so that also (kou) the people under him became 
imitators of his lawless deeds”. Finally, Josephus omits any allusion to the impious acts 
performed by Rehoboam's subjects, which are mentioned in 1 Kgs 14:23-24. 

25 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 263-272; Begg, Josephus’ Account 
of the Early Divided Monarchy, 117-150. 

26 “From these things one may learn that the Deity has very close oversight of 
human affairs and how he loves the good, but hates and annihilates root and branch 
those who are vile. For many kings of the Israelites, one after the other, were, within 
a short time, designated to be calamitously destroyed, along with their families, on 
account of their lawlessness and injustice” (8.314). 

27 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 273-290; Begg, Josephus’ Account 
of the Early Divided Monarchy, 151-155; 199-235; 243-269. 
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regard for Ahab is related to Josephus’s interest in prophecy (8.418) 
and in Elijah in particular. Again, Josephus - like the rabbis - strives 
to highlight the positive elements of Ahab’s personality, such as his 
sincere repentance in the episode of Naboth’s vineyard, and to down¬ 
play the king’s responsibility for wickedness, shifting blame for his 
outrages to his model Jeroboam I (8.317) and to Ahab’s wife, Jezebel 
(8.318), who is depicted as “a creature both forceful and bold” (8.318), 
who “plunged into such great licentiousness and madness (doeAyeiav 
kou paviav) that she built a sanctuary to the Tyrian god, whom they 
call Belias” (8.318) and appointed priests and pseudo-prophets accord¬ 
ingly. One of the key episodes in Josephus’s account of Ahab’s reign 
(8.400-410) is the contrast between the false and the true prophet pre¬ 
ceding the final battle against the Syrian. 28 In an editorial comment, 
Josephus stresses that “it was fate (to xpecov), I suppose, that made the 
false prophets more convincing than the truthful one, in order that 
it might have a pretext to Ahab’s end” (8.409). 29 The blame is hereby 
transferred from Ahab to the false prophet, and God is made extrane¬ 
ous to the deception by amplifying the role of fate. 30 Indeed there are 
two lessons Josephus wants to draw from Ahab’s life: First, that “noth¬ 
ing is more advantageous than prophecies and the foreknowledge that 
comes from them” (8.418); and, second, that “the strength of fate” is 
such that cannot be escaped even when it is foreknown (8.419). 

Despite his lack of centrality in the Bible, Josephus’s portrait of 
Jehoshaphat is extensive. 31 Josephus notes his military and commercial 
power, his reliability as an ally and especially the justice that the king 
shows mostly in Jerusalem. For - comments Josephus - “above all in 
this city, in which God's sanctuary happened to be and where the king 
had his residence, it was fitting that judgements should be solicitous 
and most just” (9.5). Josephus the priest emphasizes the centrality of 
the holy city and of its Temple and newly applies to Jehoshaphat the 
scheme he has used in the Jeroboam vs. Rehoboam’s story, i.e. the 
contrast between the righteous king of Judah and the wicked king of 


28 See J. Sievers, “Michea figlio di Imla e la profezia in Flavio Giuseppe,” RStB 11.1 
(1999) 97-105. 

29 On the parallels between Ahab’s and Josiah’s end, see Begg, Josephus’ Account of 
the Early Divided Monarchy, 263, n. 1756. 

30 Details and references in Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 283- 
284.287-288; Begg, Josephus’ Account of the Early Divided Monarchy, 266-268; 
N. Begg and D. M. Silsbury, Flavius Josephus Judean Antiquities 8, 117, n. 1602 ad loc. 

31 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 307-321 (Jehoshaphat); Begg, Jose¬ 
phus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 5-28. 
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Israel. During the war against Moab, the allies are all {anavxaq) in tor¬ 
ment (aycoviav) for lack of water - adds Josephus. Whereas Jehoram, 
being in distress (Aaotti), cries out (eK(3ofjoai) to God negatively, Jeho- 
shaphat, who is “a righteous man” (SiKouot; cov), goes as far as reas¬ 
suring (jtapeSdppuve) his ally and providing a solution to the dilemma 
(9.32—33). 32 The king’s righteousness is also remarked by Elisha, who 
swears before God that he would not have answered Jehoram’s prayer 
had it not been for the sake of Jehoshaphat, “who” - adds Josephus 
through Elisha - “was a holy and righteous man” (ooiov ovxa Kai 
SiKaiov) (9.35). His righteousness was of such eminence - remarks 
Josephus - that “he received a magnificent burial in Jerusalem for he 
was an imitator (gigTjTfn;) of the deeds of David” (9.44). 

Apart from the cruel end related in 2 Chr 21:12-19 {Ant. 9.99-104), 
the historian rehabilitates even Jehoram’s figure, especially for his 
consideration of Elisha (9.72). Furthermore, Josephus expands signifi¬ 
cantly on the biblical account about this king, 33 possibly because of 
the military campaigns during his reign, and most likely due to the 
intriguing account about the siege of Samaria, which recalls the events 
of his time in Jerusalem. Our author provides a colorful and detailed 
context for the famous episode of cannibalism of the two women 
(2 Kgs 6:26). It was during his daily walk around the walls, preventing 
some of his citizens from betraying the city to the enemy (9.63), that 
Jehoram found a woman asking for judgment, as in the time of Solo¬ 
mon (1 Kgs 3:16-18), for a case raised with her neighbor and friend 
(9.65). Despite its crudeness, Josephus does not omit an episode so 
closely related to Titus’ siege of Jerusalem and to the story of infan¬ 
ticide recalled by our author in Bell. 6.199-219. 34 Neither, in fact, did 
he omit, in Jehoshaphat’s reign, the cruel passage relating the sacrifice 
of the king of Moab’s eldest son (2 Kgs 3:26-27). This actually gave 
Josephus the chance to explain an unclear biblical statement (v. 27) 
and to stress Jewish humanity and compassion: it was because the Jew¬ 
ish allies felt “piety for him in his necessity” that “moved by a certain 


32 On the episode, Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 47-65. 

33 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 322-333; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 113-127. 

34 H. Schreckenberg, “Josephus und die christliche Wirkunsgeschichte seines Bel- 
lum Judaicum,” ANRW 2.21/2 (1984) 1106-1217; N. Chapman, “A Myth for the 
World: Early Christian Reception of Infanticide and Cannibalism in Josephus’ Bel- 
lum Iudaicum 6,199-219,” SBLSP (2000), available online at http://pace.mcmaster.ca/ 
media/pdf/sbl/chapman2000.pdf. 
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humanity and mercy, they raised the siege and each one returned to 
his own home” (9.43). 35 As for Jehoram’s end, Josephus feels the need 
to explain why the king - a king of Judah! - was not buried with dig¬ 
nity, and, in an editorial remark in the first person (oipai - I suppose), 
he states that “they [the people] reasoned that he died in this way, 
[pitiably, looking on as his insides fell out (9.103)] in accordance with 
God’s fury. [They did not find him] worthy of obtaining an interment 
befitting kings (...)” (9.104). 

As for Jehu’s story (2 Kgs 8:25-10:36), 36 Josephus reworked it to 
present a rather positive portrait of the usurper. Jehu is not a zealot; 
his uprising is not a conspiracy. Conversely, the king is the defender 
of the 7idrpioi vopoi, the enemy of any kind of transgression of law 
and impiety, the antagonist of false prophets, and the avenger of that 
line of kings who had misled the people to abandon God’s worship. 
In an extra-biblical statement on 2 Kgs 10:16, Jehu is zealous (9.133) 
to punish “the false prophets and false priests and those who misled 
the crowd so that they abandoned the worship of the greatest God and 
paid homage to foreign ones”, for it is “the finest and most pleasant of 
spectacles for a kind and just man to see the vile requited”; again, in 
an amplified indirect speech (9.137), Jehu commands his men “to kill 
the false prophets and now to punish them on behalf of the ancestral 
laws that had already been neglected for a long time”. In this light, the 
crude episodes of Jehoram, Jezebel and Ahab’s son’s murders become 
an act of piety, while Jehu’s story provides a teaching according to 
the principles proclaimed by our historian in the proem of Antiquities 
(1.13-14). 

Writing about Uzziah, 37 Josephus had to deal with the problem of 
a king of great fame and prosperity (2 Chr 26:3-4,6-15), blessed with 
one of the longest reigns (52 years) in Judah and Israel, and yet died 
a miserable death and spent his latter days isolated because of his lep¬ 
rosy. Josephus decides to lessen Uzziah’s triumphs (9.217-221) and 
conversely to amplify his degeneration and end (9.222-227). The his¬ 
torian feels the need to justify the biblical account on the decline from 
such a high status by saying that “when he had attained such a state 


35 On this passage, Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 59-62. 

36 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 352-362; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 129-166; M. Mulzer and K. S. Krieger, “Die Jehuerzahlung bei 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. 9,105-109.159 f.)”, BN 83 (1996), 54-82. 

37 Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 273-286. 
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of organization and perfection, his mind was corrupted by arrogance 
and, puffed up with mortal prosperity, he neglected the strength that is 
deathless and endures for all time, namely piety towards God and the 
keeping of the ordinances.” 38 He then continues by drawing a parallel 
with the life and degeneration of Uzziah’s father (9.222-224). More¬ 
over, Josephus expands the episode of Uzziah’s leprosy, providing 
details on the event (9.225) and concluding with an editorial reflection 
(9.226) on the fatal effects of ungodliness and hubris (b(3pu;). Lastly, 
Josephus has to deal with the burial of a particularly impure king. If 
according to 2 Kgs 15:7 he was simply buried “with his fathers in the 
city of David”, and according to 2 Chr 26:23 the tomb was “in the 
field of burial belonging to the kings”, Josephus is stricter, banishing 
the impure and stating that “he was buried alone (povoq) in his own 
gardens” (9.227). 39 

For the Northern Kingdom, 40 as in the Books of Kings, the end 
comes after a sequence of increasingly wicked characters. Jero¬ 
boam II is defined as “an insulter of God and terribly lawless” (eiq 
tov 0eov bppiGTTn; kou 7tapdvopo(; Seivax;), a worshiper of idols and 
a performer of many perverse and strange acts, despite being the 
agent of innumerable benefits (pnpirov ayaGcov) for the Israelites 
(9.205). Menahem’s cruelty (2 Kgs 15:16) is amplified by Josephus, 
commenting that “those things which it would be unforgivable to 
do even to aliens if taken captive, such things he did to those of his 
own race” (9.231). However, Josephus summarizes (9.281-282) the 
biblical considerations regarding the end of Israel (2 Kgs 17:7-23), 
which depict the Jews as idolatrous, and shifts the guilt to the model 
of wickedness, Jeroboam I. The historian is rather attentive to the 
chronology from the exodus to the fall of the reign of Israel (9.280), 
according to a frame typical of Hellenistic historiography. Concern¬ 
ing the Assyrian invasion he quotes from the records found in the 
Tyrian archives (9.283-287), parallel to the biblical text (9:283-287). 41 


38 A similar statement is found in an editorial comment on Gaius’ death, Ant. 
19:16. 

39 On Josephus and purity in Ant., see S. Castelli, “Josephan Halakhah and the 
Temple Scroll: Questions of Sources and Exegetic Traditions in the Laws on Purity,” 
Henoch 24/3 (2002) 331-341. 

40 Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 207-224 (Jehoahaz and Joash of 
Israel); 251-272 (Jeroboam II and Jonah); 315-337 (Ahaz and Hoshea). 

41 B. Z. Wacholder, Essays in Jewish Chronology and Chronography (New York: 
Ktav, 1976) 106-136; G. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, Luke 
Acts and Apologetic Historiography (Leiden: Brill, 1992). 
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As for the Samaritans, 42 Josephus adds some comments to the biblical 
account (2 Kgs 17:24-41) on the untrustworthiness and ambivalence 
of nature, referring to later tensions between Judaeans and Samaritans, 
which are documented also in non-Josephan sources. Yet, he prefers 
to postpone the account on the Samaritans to a “more fitting place” 
(enKoupoTEpov), i.e. to the eleventh book of Antiquities (11:340-347), 
where analogous allusions to the Samaritan nature are found. 

Josephus’s portrait of Hezekiah (Ant. 9.260-276; 10.1-36) is that of 
a pious king. 43 From the outset, the historian emphasizes his “kindly, 
upright and pious” (xprioxfi kou ducaia Kai enoepfit;) nature so that as 
soon as he came to power “he supposed nothing more necessary and 
advantageous, both for himself and his subjects than the worship of 
God” (9.260). Again, in an extra-biblical statement, Hezekiah offers 
thanksgiving to God for his miraculous salvation from his enemies 
(10.24) and, before the invasion, the king is said to have emptied his 
treasuries, but not to have touched the Temple treasure (10.3). Nor 
does Josephus mention Hezekiah’s pride of heart (2 Chr 32:25), stat¬ 
ing conversely that he showed all zeal and devotion in the worship of 
God (Ant. 10.25). Finally, at the time of Hezekiah’s illness, Josephus, 
in line with Rabbinic tradition, explains Hezekiah’s prayer for a pro¬ 
longing of his life stating, “God was merciful to him and accepted 
his request since it was not because of his imminent deprivation of 
the good things of kingship that he was bewailing his supposed death 
and praying that a period of life might still be granted to him. Rather, 
it was in order that he might have children who would inherit his 
leadership” (10.27). Despite the centrality of the king’s piety, Josephus 
significantly abridges the chronistic reform account, in line with the 
overall tendency in Antiquities to minimize the space dedicated to sac¬ 
rifices and ritual practices (e.g. Ant. 3:224ff.). Rather, Josephus focuses 
on the Assyrian invasion and on the sack of Jerusalem, given the simi¬ 
larity to the events of, and the relevance to, his time and audience. 


42 On the topic, see R. Pummer, The Samaritans in Flavius Josephus (TSAJ, 129); 
Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009) 67-75 on Ant. 9.288-291. Previous studies on the 
Samaritans in Josephus are quoted in Begg, Flavius Josephus Judean Antiquities 9, 
203, n. 1129 ad loc., and discussed by Pummer, The Samaritans in Flavius Josephus, 
48-55. 

43 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 363-375; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 339-365 (Hezekiah’s beginning), 387-417 (Jerusalem delivered), 
419-440 (The finale of Hezekiah’s reign). On Hezekiah’s prayer, see Jonquiere, Prayer 
in Josephus, 176-179. 
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Josephus’s speech to the besieged during the war with the Romans 
(Bell. 5.387-388) recalls indeed the very same episode of the over¬ 
throw of Sennacherib’s army due to God’s providence towards the 
Jews, who committed their plight to Him. Josephus emphasizes the 
military aspect and proves the authenticity of the biblical report by 
citing Herodotus and Berossus (Ant. 10.18-20). However, our author 
significantly omits Hezekiah’s buildings achievements (2 Kgs 20:20; 
2 Chr 32:30), as well as any detail linked to messianic claims, in line 
with the general trend of his work. 44 

After Hezekiah’s death, Manasseh succeeded to the throne. 45 In this 
case, Josephus had to deal with a ruler that the biblical tradition, and 
the Books of Kings present as particularly impious, yet who reigned 
55 years - notable, for the Bible, longer than any other king of Judah 
(however, Josephus has Solomon reigning 80 years). According to the 
general trend in Antiquities of toning down negative aspects of bib¬ 
lical characters for apologetic reasons, Josephus solves the problem 
by providing a positive portrait of Manasseh. He does state that the 
king committed “every form of vileness... leaving no impiety aside”, 
that “he even dared to pollute the sanctuary of God, as well as the 
city and the entire country” (Ant. 10.37), and that “he did not even 
have mercy on the prophets” (Ant. 10.38). 46 But, while 2 Kgs (21:2) 
maintains that the ruler imitated the abominations of the popula¬ 
tions living in Palestine before the Israelites and that Manasseh was, 
in his impiety, worse than the Amorites (21:11), in Josephus (10.37) 
he is merely said to imitate the lawless deeds (mpavopiaq) of his 
fellow countrymen, the Israelites. Our author omits, moreover, the 
biblical details about the practice of magic and divination, and about 
making his son pass through fire, which are attested both in Kings 
(2 Kgs 21:6) and Chronicles (2 Chr 33:6). Further, Josephus adds details 
to the repentance of the king recorded in Chr, as noted for David and 
Ahab. Manasseh does not simply humiliate himself and acknowledge 
the true God, but was solicitous (ecraofida^ev) “as far as it was pos¬ 
sible for him, to cast even out of his soul his earlier offenses against 


44 The same trend is to be found in Josephus’ dealing with Elijah and Isaiah. See 
below: The prophets. 

45 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 426-423. Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 441-452. 

46 References in Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 420, n. 4 and a dis¬ 
cussion in Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 444, n. 21. 
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God and the memory [of these], about which he hastened to change 
his mind and to show God all respect (SeioiSaxpovia)” (Ant. 10.42). 
Josephus reverses the order of 2 Chr (33:14-16) - which first recalls 
Manasseh’s building deeds (v. 14) and then the cubic restoration (v. 
15-16) - giving, instead, the priority to the cubic element. It is only 
“when he had regulated matters pertaining to worship in the proper 
way” that “he also (kou) provided for the security of Jerusalem” (Ant. 
10.44), engaging himself, even in that field, “with great solicitude” 
(pexd 7ioAAqc cmouShc). Rather, Josephus emphasizes the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Temple (rjyvioe), the purification of the city of Jerusalem 
(eKocBripe), and the performance of sacrifices according to Mosaic law 
(vopipoix; Bnoiat;... kocBox; diexa^e Ant. 10.42-43). More¬ 

over, in Josephus there is no mention of the people persisting in their 
sacrifices on the high places (2 Chr 33:17); on the contrary, Manasseh 
is said to teach “the people to do the same” (10.43), i.e. the same pious 
acts he himself performed. On the whole, therefore, Josephus finds a 
way to rehabilitate the great king, who, after his repentance, lived in 
such a way as to be “regarded as most blessed (paKapioxoi;) and envi¬ 
able” (^ri^coxoi;, Ant. 10.45), buried “in his own gardens (7iapa8eiooK;, 
Ant. 10.46).” 47 

Josiah, 48 under whose rule the books (plural in Josephus: Ant. 10:58) 
of the law were found, is presented as a man of excellent character 
(dpioxoc), well-disposed to virtue (71 pox apexriv) and emulative of the 
practices of King David (10.49). According to our historian, from 
the age of twelve he gave proof of piety and righteousness (10.50. 
ebaefteiav xai 8tKouocr6vr|v), and excelled in natural wisdom and 
discernment (10.51 oocpia kou enivoia), persuasiveness (10.50, 68), 
outstanding wealth and fame (10.73), as well as bravery in battle 
(10.74-77). Regarding this last aspect, Josephus elaborates on the 
military confrontation between Josiah and Necho (10.74-77) and 
the role of fate in his life (10.76) - as in the case of Ahab. Josephus 
reduces, moreover, the cubic details about works for the Temple and 
the preparation of Passover, which he characterizes as being carried 
out in accordance with the laws and with the ancient observance of 
ancestral customs (10.70-72); finally, the historian tones down Josiah’s 


47 On this issue, Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 452, n. 78. 

48 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 424-436; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 455-497. 
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iconoclastic measures, especially in the region of the former Northern 
Kingdom (10.68-69). Josephus focuses, rather, on the reform activity 
of the king, which is extended beyond the cultic sphere and is said 
to have affected the judiciary system, with the appointment of judges 
and overseers (10.53); in addition, he emphasizes the role of proph¬ 
ecy, on the one hand expanding Huldah’s speech (10.60), on the other 
concluding Josiah’s biography with a citation of Jeremiah’s announce¬ 
ments of Jerusalem’s capture by both Babylonians and Romans (10.79). 
The king is said, finally, to have died in Jerusalem “from his wound” 
(10.77) and to have been buried magnificently (peya^ojtpejtfix;) in the 
tombs of his ancestors. 

Josephus comes, lastly, to the episode of the capture of Jerusalem. 
As we have already noted, the historian endeavors to point out paral¬ 
lels between the First and Second Temple histories. For a king such 
as Jehoiachin, 49 defined both by Kings and Chronicles as wicked, Jose¬ 
phus provides positive qualities in Antiquities (ypijoToc koci diKaioc. 
10.100), and describes him in Bel. (6.103-104), in Josephus’ own speech 
to John of Gischala, as a model of virtue, and able to endure volun¬ 
tary captivity rather than seeing the Temple be set aflame. It has also 
been observed that Josephus’s portrait of Gedaliah has many points in 
common with Josephus’s own story, 50 and that even the character of 
the Temple destroyer, Nebuchadnezzar, is to some extent rehabilitated 
by Josephus, probably because of his Roman parallel, Titus. 51 From a 
historical point of view, it is noteworthy that on Jehoiakim’s end Jose¬ 
phus attests a certain approximation in the historical memory. While 
according to 2 Chr 36:6 the king was deported to Babylon, and in 
2 Kgs 24:6 he was buried with his fathers, Josephus (10.97) states that 
he was killed by Nebuchadnezzar, who ordered that he be left unbur¬ 
ied outside the city wall. 52 Here, as with the end of the kingdom of 
Israel, Josephus is particularly concerned with the chronology (10.143, 
147-148), and provides a short comment on the events, remarking on 
the ineluctability of divine prophecy (10.142). 


49 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 437-449; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 523-531. 

50 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 462-472. On Gedaliah, see also 
Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 599-622. 

51 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 452-455. 

52 Begg, Josephus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 521, n. 117 reports parallels in Rab¬ 
binic tradition and Jerome. 
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4. The Prophets 

We have seen in some of the episodes mentioned above how Josephus 
shows a notable concern for prophecy and prophets, and how, con¬ 
versely, he despises pseudo-prophets. Elijah’s activity was one of the 
motivations for dealing at length with Ahab, and the fact that Jehoram 
believed Elisha’s prophecy (9.72) was the reason to stress the positive 
character of the king in the early days of his reign. Prophecy is one of 
the key aspects of Josephus’ concept of history. 53 In the proem to Bel- 
lum ludaicum (1.18) he maintains that he is going to commence his 
work at the point “where the historians [both Jews and non-Jews] and 
our prophets [Jews] concluded”. Prophecy and history are so tightly 
connected that in Contra Apionem (1.37-43) the biblical writings are 
referred to as written by inspired prophets, and while justifying the 
inclusion of Jonah’s story in his Antiquities, Josephus says that he has 
promised to give an exact account of Jewish history (Ant. 9.208). In 
spite of any explicit statement on being himself a prophet, Josephus 
declares himself to be gifted with divine inspiration necessary for 
interpreting dreams (Bell. 3.351-354) and applying Scriptural prophe¬ 
cies to the present, as he did with Vespasian (Bell. 3.400-402) and with 
the besieged in Jerusalem (Bell. 5.591-593). Considering the context 
he lives in, Josephus understands himself to be a second Jeremiah - so 
that in his speech to the revolutionaries (Bell. 5.376-419) he explicitly 
mentions Jeremiah’s prophecy on the captivity (5.392) - and “a mod¬ 
ern Daniel, prospering in the court of a foreign ruler by living piously 
and making astonishing predictions”. 54 

In Kgs, Josephus finds good material on prophets and pseudo-proph¬ 
ets, so that time and again he can highlight the key role of prophecy 


53 On Josephus and prophecy, see L. H. Feldman, “Prophets and Prophecy in Jose¬ 
phus” SBLSP 27 (1988) 424-441; Feldman, Josephus’ Interpretation of the Bible, 56-61; 
P. Hdffken, “Weltreiche und Prophetie Israels bei Flavius Josephus,” TZ 55.1 (1999) 
47-56. L. L. Grabbe, “Thus Spake the Prophet Josephus...: the Jewish Historian on 
Prophets and Prophecy,” in M. H. Floyd and R. D. Haak (eds), Prophets, Prophecy and 
Prophetic Texts in Second Temple Judaism (New York: T & T Clark, 2006) 240-247. 

54 So, S. Mason, Flavius Josephus Translation and Commentary, 3, Judean Antiqui¬ 
ties 1-4, xxi; S. Mason “Josephus, Daniel and the Flavian House,” in F. Parente and 
J. Sievers (eds.), Josephus and the History of the Greco-Roman Period (Studia Post Bib- 
lica 41; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 161-191. The interest in Jeremiah and Daniel is therefore 
more significant than in Isaiah (see Ant. 10.35) or in Ezekiel. On Isaiah, see Feldman, 
Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 376-392. 
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and its inevitability. On Zedekiah’s end, for instance, he states that 
“those things happened to him that both Jeremiah and Ezekiel had 
prophesied to him” (10.141). The greatest prophetic characters to be 
found in Josephus’ account on the Books of Kings are Elijah 55 and his 
disciple Elisha. 56 To be sure, Josephus minimizes Elijah’s role from the 
very beginning. Josephus reports the prophecy of the drought (8.319) 
and a number of Elijah’s miracles, such as the ones performed for 
the widow of Sarepta (8.321-327), 57 while omitting some of the most 
spectacular episodes, such as the crossing of the Jordan river on dry 
ground (Ant. 9.28) or the dramatic scene of Elijah’s ascent to heaven 
associated with Elisha’s claiming and shouting. Rather, Josephus com¬ 
pares Elijah to Enoch, saying that “one reads in the sacred books that 
they became invisible and no one knows of their death” (9.28) and 
thereby implicitly likens the biblical characters to the founders of 
Rome, Romulus and Aeneas. 58 The conclusion on Elijah (8.354) is as 
cursory as the introduction (8.319), with no words of encomium or 
any specific editorial remark. If Elijah’s character on the one hand 
seems to be downplayed, Elisha’s figure is emphasized by Josephus. 59 
The prophet is an epitome of virtue and performs several miracles 
such as the one with the widow’s jar of oil (Ant. 9.47-50), and that 
of the waters of Jericho (Bell. 4.461-464). Also, Josephus is generous 
in providing details on Elisha’s death, magnificent funeral, and the 
power of his corpse (9.178-183), as well as in producing an eulogy for 
the man of God who was “a man outstanding in justice and clearly an 
object of God’s solicitude. For (yap) he accomplished marvelous and 
suprising deeds (Banpaoxd yap Kai 7iapa8o^a) through his proph¬ 
ecy and was worthy of a splendid memory (pvfipiy; Zapnpac) among 
the Hebrews” (8.182). Even in the case of Elisha, however, Josephus 
tones down or reworks the miraculous according to the general 


55 See Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 291-306; Begg, Josephus’ 
Account of the Early Divided Monarchy, 156-198. 

56 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 334-351 (338-343); Begg, Jose¬ 
phus’ Story of the Later Monarchy, 67-112. 

57 Begg, Josephus’ Account of the Early Divided Monarchy, 165, notes even a certain 
embellishment by Josephus on the curing of the son of the widow. 

58 Parallels are signaled in Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 302. 

59 Feldman, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible, 334-351; Begg, Josephus’ Story of 
the Later Monarchy, 111-112. 
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trend followed in his work. 60 Furthermore, the historian omits some 
significant miracles by Elisha, such as the reviving of the dead child of 
the Shunammite woman (2 Kgs 4:34), the counteracting the effect of 
poison in the stew (2 Kgs 4:38-41), the feeding of hundred men with 
a mere twenty loaves of bread (2 Kgs 4:42-44), the episode of Naa- 
man’s leprosy (2 Kgs 5,1-19), the infliction of leprosy upon Gehazi 
(2 Kgs 5:20-27) and the rescue of the iron axe-head from the water 
(2 Kgs 6:1-7). 61 


5. Conclusions 

It has been written that Josephus was not a historian, but the first 
Altestamentler, meaning that his history was only a paraphrase of the 
biblical text. 62 However, he comments on Scripture - on the Books of 
Kings, in particular - according to a defined way of thinking that he 
makes clear from the beginning of his work. We cannot ask Josephus 
to be a historian as we intend a historian to be. 63 Josephus’ declared 
goal for Antiquities is to show the reliability of the Jewish Scriptures - 
to be substantiated, where possible, by non-Jewish writings - and to 
teach, byway of history, his Jewish and non-Jewish audience that there 
is a God who punishes the wicked and rewards the righteous. On the 


60 On miracles in Josephus, see H. R. Moehring, “Rationalization of miracles in the 
writings of Flavius Josephus,” SEv 6 (1973) 376-383; O. Betz, “Miracles in the writ¬ 
ings of Flavius Josephus,” in L. H. Feldman and G. Hata (eds.), Josephus, Judaism, and 
Christianity (1987) 212-235. Further biblical references in Begg, Josephus’ Account of 
the Early Divided Monarchy, 165, n. 1076. On the Carmel episode Begg points out 
the maintenance in Josephus of the miraculous fire from heaven and the consequent 
inconsistent “rationalizing” approach of our author in dealing with biblical miracles. 

61 On Josephus’ possible wish to distance himself from early Christianity, see 
A. Paul, “Flavius Josephus’ “Antiquities of the Jews”: an anti-Christian manifesto” 
NTS 31,3 (1985) 473-480. 

62 G. Garbini, Storia e ideologia nell’Israele antico, (Brescia: Paideia, 1986) 45 
“Giuseppe non fu uno storico, ma soltanto il primo Alttestamentler - e non per nulla 
la sua storia giudaica, come le moderne storie di Israele, e soltanto una parafrasi del 
testo biblico.” 

63 Recent scholarship agrees on the fact that Josephus is an author with a personal 
thought, and not a mere compiler of sources, as 19th c. scholarship suggested. On 
Josephus’ historical method see, in particular, T. Rajak, Josephus, the Historian and 
His Society (2nd. ed; London: Duckworth, 2002); Z. Rodgers (ed.), Making History: 
Josephus and Historical Method (Leiden: Brill, 2007); S. Mason, “Contradiction or 
Counterpoint? Josephus and Historical Method,” in S. Mason, Josephus, Judea and 
Christian Origins (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2009) 103-137. 
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Sarepta episode of 1 Kgs 17, to mention an example, Josephus cor¬ 
roborates the biblical account on the drought during Elijah’s days with 
the records of events under Ittobal king of the Tyrians by the writer 
Menander (8.324). Josephus uses the “sacred books” as the history of 
his people from the creation of the world to his time, and sees what 
for us is biblical and post-biblical history as a continuum, which is 
paralleled time and again Josephus’ account of the Books of Kings 
responds to this logic. The sequence of the kings’ characters (with their 
emphasized virtues, psychological processes and military deeds), the 
attention given to chronology, the key role played by prophecy, and 
especially its correlation to the events that took place in his time, can 
all be regarded as guidelines in Josephus’ account on Kings. 
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1. Introduction 

Apart from the traditions about Elijah and Elisha, the Books of Kings 
have left few traces in the New Testament. The most important and 
most interesting use of these traditions is found in the gospels, but 
even outside them, Elijah and Elisha are those figures from the Books 
of Kings who seems to have influenced the authors of the New Testa¬ 
ment the most. 1 

Paul, for instance, retells 1 Kgs 19:10, 14 and 19:18, in an abridged 
form, in Rom 11:3-4, in a discussion of whether God has rejected the 
people of Israel or not. 2 As N. T. Wright has argued, it is possible that 
Paul’s allusion to Elijah and the Baal worshippers indicates that Elijah 
actually functioned as a kind of role model for Paul. 3 When dealing with 
prayers for the sick, James (5:17-18) refers to the story in 1 Kgs 17-18, 
when Elijah prayed for drought and later for rain. 4 This motif from 
1 Kings is also taken up in Rev 11:6, where two eschatological wit¬ 
nesses have “authority to shut the sky, so that no rain may fall during 
the days of their prophecy” (1 Kgs 17: l). 5 The context, Rev 11:3-14, 
contains several allusions to Elijah. In fact, the two witnesses seem to be 


1 With the exception of David, who admittedly is mentioned in the Books of Kings 
ninety times and in the New Testament fifty-nine times, but the stories of David 
belong, of course, to the Books of Samuel. 

2 See, e.g., C. E. B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans: Commentary on Romans IX-XVI and Essays (ICC; Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark, 1975) 545-8; J. A. Fitzmyer, Romans: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB; New York: Doubleday, 1993) 299-301. 

3 N. T. Wright, “Paul, Arabia, and Elijah (Galatians 1:17),” JBL 115:4 (1996) 683-92. 

4 K. Warrington, “The Significance of Elijah in James 5:13-18,” EvQ 66:3 (1994) 
217-27. 

5 Scripture quotations are from the NRSV. 
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modeled after Moses and Elijah: “fire pours from their mouth” (11:5), 6 
and they have “authority over the waters to turn them into blood” (11:6)7 
In 11:13 there is a possible allusion to the story of Elijah and the seven 
thousand faithful who did not embrace idolatry (1 Kgs 19:18), but here 
in an inverted form - all but seven thousand will give glory to God. 8 

In Heb 11:32-34, the author mentions Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah, David, Samuel and the prophets as examples of what faith 
can accomplish and it is likely that Elijah and Elisha are among those 
prophets the author had in mind. 9 

With the exception of the traditions about Elijah there are a few 
more references to the Books of Kings in the New Testament. Solomons 
glory (1 Kgs 10) is referred to in Matt 6:29 (par. Luke 12:27) and his 
wisdom (1 Kgs 10) in Matt 12:42 (par. Luke 11:31). In Matt 12:42 (par. 
Luke 11:31) the queen of Sheba (1 Kgs 10:1-13) is also mentioned and 
referred to as “the queen of the South” which she is never called in the 
Hebrew Bible, but is in T. Sol. 19:3 and 21:1. 10 Acts 2:29 mentions the 
death of David (1 Kings 2:10) and in 7:47 we are informed that Solomon 
was the one who built the Temple (1 Kgs 6). The narrative of Stephens 
condemnation in Acts 6:9-14, 7:58a seems to involve an adaptation of 
Naboth’s condemnation in 1 Kgs 21:8-13. 11 Stephen’s questioning of 
the Temple (Acts 7:48) seems to allude to Solomon’s exclamation in 
1 Kgs 8:27, but the author of Acts instead lets Stephen build his case 
on Isa 66:1-2. 

Some modern translations of the New Testament may list several 
more parallels between the Book of Kings and the New Testament but 
we must conclude that the majority of such parallels or allusions are 


6 Cf. Luke 9:54-55; Sir 48:1. 

7 Cf. Exod 7:17, 19, 20. 

8 W. J. Harrington, Revelation (Sacra Pagina Series, 16; Collegeville, Minn.: Litur¬ 
gical Press, 1993) 120-5; C. R. Koester, Revelation and the End of All Things (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2001) 108-11. See also J. S. Considine, “The Two Witnesses: 
Apoc. 11:3-13,” CBQ 8:4 (1946) 377-92. 

9 F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1990) 322-4; G. W. Buchanan, To the Hebrews (AB; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1972) 200-2. 

10 W. D. Davies and D. C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew, Volume II (ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 2004 
[1991]) 359. 

11 T. L. Brodie, “Luke-Acts as an Imitation and Emulation of the Elijah-Elisha Nar¬ 
rative,” in E. Richard (ed.). New Views on Luke and Acts (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgi¬ 
cal Press, 1990) 81-2; J. D. G. Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles (Epworth Commentaries; 
Peterborough: Epworth Press, 1996) 86. 
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not very apparent; fairly unambiguous literary connections, apart from 
those mentioned here, are hard to prove. Thus, there can be little doubt 
that the impact of the Books of Kings on the New Testament is almost 
entirely restricted to the traditions about Elijah and almost completely 
concentrated in the gospels: of twenty-nine occurrences of the word 
“Elijah” in the New Testament, all but two are found there. 12 To some 
extent the traditions about Elijah also include traditions about Elisha 
since the two prophets in some ways have merged together in the gos¬ 
pels, and Elisha is mentioned only once (Luke 4:27). 13 

In the Apostolic Fathers the situation is quite different. Only in 

1 Clemens can any allusions to the Books of Kings be found. The prayer 
in 1 Clem 59:4 uses a formula that also is found in 1 Kgs 8:60 and 

2 Kgs 19:19, “Let all nations realize that you are the only God” 14 and 
1 Clem. 60:2 may possibly allude to 1 Kgs 9:4. More interesting, however, 
is the fact that Elijah and Elisha are mentioned in 1 Clem. 17:1. In this 
context, however, these biblical figures are stripped of all connections 
to their Jewish origin and are now, together with Ezekiel, pictured as 
proto-missionaries of Christ and as such suitable as models for the 
Christians. 15 

As will be evident, this development may have very specific historical 
causes. After having summarized the most important use of the Elijah- 
Elisha traditions in the gospels, I will turn to a discussion of messian- 
ism and the expectations of returning prophets during the first century 
CE. Finally, I will suggest that the traditions about Elijah-Elisha in the 
gospels may have been part of an ideological conflict between the Jesus 
movement and the followers of John the Baptist, that basically concerned 
the issue of who was the Messiah - and who was Elijah. 

2. Elijah in the Gospel Tradition 

In the synoptic gospels, the sayings about Elijah occur almost exclu¬ 
sively in connection with the question of the identity of Jesus. 16 All 


12 The exceptions are Rom 11:2 and Jas 5:17. 

13 R. A. Hammer, “Elijah and Jesus: A Quest for Identity,” Judaism 19 (1970) 209. 

14 Transl. by Richardson (LCC). 

15 Cf. Ignatius, Magn. 8:1-2. 

16 For a thorough study of Elijah in the New Testament see M. Ohler, Elia Im 
Neuen Testament: XJntersuchungen Zur Bedeutung Des Alttestamentlichen Propheten 
Im Fruhen Christentum (BZNW, 88; Berlin: Gruyter, 1997). 
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synoptics have preserved the narration of Peter’s confession (Mark 
8:27-30; Matt 16:13-20; Luke 9:18-21). According to Mark and Mat¬ 
thew, this incident took place in Caesarea Philippi. Matthew claims that 
it was in the “district” of Caesarea Philippi (eiq id pepr) Kaiaapeiou; 
xr\q 0!/j7uion), while Mark specifically says it was in the “village” (eic 
xaq Kcopac). Luke places this story in a completely different context 
and we are not told where it took place. As the story goes, Jesus is 
trying to find out what people say about him. Mark has the most 
straightforward formulation, “Who do people say that I am? (xiva pe 
Aiyoxxaxv oi dvBpomoi exvax;). Matthew exchanges the pronoun “me” 
for “the Son of Man” (xov xnov xoxi dv0pomoi)) and Luke uses “crowd” 
(oi 6%^ox) instead of “people” (ox dv0pa>7tox). 

The answer reveals something about the prevalent eschatological 
and apocalyptic concepts within first century CE Judaism. Mark (8:28) 
reports that people claim Jesus is either John the Baptist, Elijah or “one 
of the prophets”. Matthew (16:14) agrees, and mentions specifically the 
prophet Jeremiah, and Luke’s “crowd” (9:19) believes that “one of the 
ancient prophets” may have arisen or that Jesus is John the Baptist or 
Elijah. When the disciples are asked the same question, Peter comes 
forth, confessing that Jesus is “the Messiah” (6 ypioxoc) (Mark 8:29), 
“the Messiah, the Son of the living God” (6 xpxoxcx; 6 xncx; xoxi 0eox3 
xoxi ^rovxoi;) (Matt 16:16), or “the Messiah of God” (xov xpxoxov xoxi 
0eoxi) (Luke 9:20). 

According to these texts, people could evidently, in some way, identify 
a contemporary charismatic religious figure such as Jesus with ancient 
prophets like Elijah or Jeremiah, or with the Messiah, or more specifi¬ 
cally with John the Baptist. 

The same elements are present in the story of how King Herod 
inquires into the identity of Jesus (Mark 6:14-16; Matt 14:1-2; Luke 
9:7-9). Herod has heard reports about Jesus, and according to Mark, 
rumors say that Jesus is John the Baptist, who has been raised from the 
dead. According to Mark 6:17-29 (parallel in Matt 14:3-12), Herod had 
executed John at the request of Herodias, who had become exasperated 
with John due to his criticism of Herod’s and Herodias’ illicit marriage. 
Others believed Jesus to be Elijah or “a prophet, like one of the proph¬ 
ets of old” (7xpocprixr\q ok eic xrov Jtpocprixrov) (Mark 6:15). According to 
Mark (6:16), Herod is inclined to believe that Jesus really is the risen 
Baptist and exclaims, “John, whom I beheaded, has been raised” (ov 
eyo> ajteicexpdMaa ’Ia>dvvr|v, ofixoi; qyepfiri). 
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Luke is in agreement with Mark about the different suggestions as 
to Jesus’ identity (John the Baptist, Elijah, one of the prophets), but 
he also reports that Herod “was perplexed” when hearing that people 
identified Jesus with the dead John the Baptist (Luke 9:7). According 
to Luke, Herod is not really convinced that Jesus is to be identified 
with John the Baptist since he himself is guilty of his death: “John I 
beheaded; but who is this about whom I hear such things?” (’Icoavvr|v 
eyd> djteK£(pdA,iaa- xiq 8e ecmv ofixoi; 7xept on aiconai xoianxa;) (Luke 
9:9). In Luke’s narrative world, Herod is chosen to be the one who asks 
the crucial question about Jesus’ identity, which is answered in different 
ways throughout most of the chapter. 17 

Matthew, on the other hand, omits all references to popular opinions 
about the identity of Jesus, and lets Herod himself identify Jesus with 
the risen John the Baptist: “This is John the Baptist; he has been raised 
from the dead” (ofixoc ecmv ’loidwric 6 (3«tcxioxtic- afixoc f|yep0ri onto 
xiflv VEKprov) (Matt 14:2). 

Thus, according to Mark and Matthew, Herod seems to have believed 
that Jesus was the risen John, while according to Luke, he appears to 
have ruled out this possibility exactly because he knows John is dead. 
Taking into account the people’s suggestions in Mark and Matthew 
regarding Jesus’ identity we find the same thing here as in the story of 
Peter’s confession: Jesus was identified with John the Baptist, Elijah, or 
one of the prophets. 

Elijah is also a key figure in the story of the transfiguration where the 
identity of Jesus again is the central issue (Mark 9:2-8; Matt 17:1-8; Luke 
9:28-36). Jesus took Peter, James and John with him and led them up 
to a mountain. At the mountain Jesus is “transfigured” (pexegopcproBri) 
according to Mark and Matthew (Mark 9:2; Matt 17:2), while Luke (9:29) 
reports that “while he was praying, the appearance of his face changed” 
(kou eyevexo ev xro jtpooeiJxeoBai ocuxov xo eiSot; xofii; Jtpoaamou afixon 
exepov). All evangelists report that Jesus’ clothes became white and 
Matthew (17:2) adds that the face of Jesus “shone like the sun” (kou 
£^agi|/ev xo 7xp6aa>jtov oruxofi dx; 6 JqAxoq). 

Suddenly, Moses and Elijah appear together with Jesus, talking to 
him. Luke (9:31) specifically adds that Moses and Elijah spoke with 


17 See J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke: Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, Volume II (AB, 28a; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1981) 757-9. 
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Jesus about his imminent travel to Jerusalem and what he was to 
accomplish there. Matthew and Mark reveal nothing about the topic of 
the conversation, but it may be significant that both Matthew and Luke 
have changed the order of the prophets. Mark, who both Matthew and 
Luke use as a source, 18 puts Elijah first. 19 Finally, a heavenly voice, as in 
connection with Jesus’ baptism, declares that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and that he should be listened to. Moses and Elijah disappear, and the 
disciples are left alone with Jesus. This, of course, creates the impression 
that Jesus has superseded these two important prophets and establishes 
a sharp distinction between Jesus, on the one hand, and Moses-Elijah 
on the other. 20 

This narrative obviously serves the purpose of creating a heavenly 
identification of Jesus. In Matthew, there seems to be an obvious 
tendency to present Jesus as a new Moses, which is hardly surprising 
considering that this is a common tendency in the Gospel of Matthew, 
as for instance in the infancy story (Matt 1:18—2:23). 21 As noted above, 
Matthew mentions Moses before Elijah and his addition of Jesus’ shining 
face alludes directly to Exod 34:29-35. Moreover, the heavenly voice in 
Matthew (17:5) uses a formulation that admittedly occurs in connection 
to Jesus’ baptism, but comes originally from Isa 42:1, where it refers to 
Deutero-Isaiah’s suffering servant: “This is my Son, the Beloved; with him 
I am well pleased; listen to him!” (ouxot; ecmv 6 mot; pou 6 ayajtrixoi;, 
ev d) endoKTioa- ocKonexe auxon). 22 It is even possible that the admoni¬ 
tion “listen to him” should be read in light of the similar expression in 
Deut 18:15 (oruxon aKonoeoBe), especially since many Matthean MSS 
place the pronoun before the verb in a similar way. 23 

Even though Mark and Luke do not emphasize the Mosaic background 
of the narrative, it is of course still there. The context of the mountain 
(notice Luke’s addition of the definitive particle, xo opoc, the mountain), 
a cloud from which a heavenly voice is heard, the transfiguration of the 
main character, the reactions of those who confront the radiant main 
figure, etc., cannot but allude to Exod 24 and 34. Thus, Moses’ role is 


18 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 684-5; Fitzmyer, Luke: 2, 791-2. 

19 Cf. J. P. Heil, “A Note on ‘Elijah with Moses’ in Mark 9,4,” Bib 80 (1999) 115. 

20 C. S. Mann, Mark: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB, 
27; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1986) 355. 

21 Davies and Allison, Matthew 1-7, 190-5. 

22 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 685-6. 

23 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 686. 
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perhaps quite natural in this context, but what about Elijah? The fact 
that Moses and Elijah are the only figures in the Hebrew Bible who 
have spoken to God on Mount Sinai/Horeb may be one reason as to 
why Elijah appears here. 24 Another reason could be that while Moses 
confirms the Exodus theme, Elijah gives an eschatological dimension 
to the scene. 25 In the case of Mark and Matthew, this seems quite likely 
considering the continuation of the transfiguration narrative. 

Immediately after the transfiguration narrative, Mark and Matthew 
tell how the disciples are prohibited from revealing anything about what 
they had seen until the “Son of Man” had been raised from the dead 
(Mark 9:9; Matt 17:9). The disciples then pose the question why “the 
scribes say that Elijah must come first” (Mark 9:11; Matt 17:10). Accord¬ 
ing to both Mark and Matthew, Jesus confirms that Elijah must come 
and “restore all things.” Both evangelists use the verb a7ioKa0xcmigi, 
“restore,” “establish,” but Matthew has changed Mark’s present indicative 
for the future tense. 26 In general, Matthew’s version is in many ways 
an improvement of Mark, who in 9:12 has inserted a section about the 
“Son of Man” and his future sufferings: he loses track of Elijah until 
v. 13, where he strangely enough fails to tell the reader what he means. 27 
Matthew, on the other hand, continues by identifying Elijah, who must 
come and “restore all things,” with John the Baptist and by linking 
the fate of John/Elijah with that of the “Son of Man,” who “is about 
to suffer in their hands” (Matt 17:12). In 17:13, the reader is assisted 
in making this identification between John and Elijah by sharing the 
disciples’ thoughts about this: “Then the disciples understood that he 
was speaking to them about John the Baptist.” 

In Matthew, the reader should in fact be able to make this connection 
by him or herself, since Matthew’s Jesus has very explicitly identified 


24 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 697. Cf. Pamment, “Moses and Elijah in the 
Story of the Transfiguration,” ExpTim 92 (1981), who argues that both Moses and 
Elijah were prophetic figures who suffered. For a criticism of this view, see J. Moiser, 
“Moses and Elijah,” 217-8, and Mann, Mark, 355. 

25 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 698. 

26 On the difference between Mark and Matthew, see Davies and Allison, Matthew 
8-18, 711-2. 

27 Davies and Allison, Matthew 8-18, 710. Cf. M. Ohler, “The Expectation of Elijah 
and the Presence of the Kingdom of God,” JBL 118:3 (1999) 465, who finds that the 
“explicit recognition of the disciples reported by Matthew (17:13) is not really neces¬ 
sary” because Mark’s readers have been informed about John’s suffering in 6:17-29 
and connect this to the narrative in Mark 9:9-13. 
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John the Baptist with Elijah already in chapter 11, in connection to the 
imprisoned John the Baptist’s question regarding Jesus. Jesus’ testimony 
to John (Matt 11:7-15) culminates in Jesus’ explicit identification of 
John the Baptist with Elijah (w. 13-15): “For all the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John came; and if you are willing to accept it, he 
is Elijah who is to come. Let anyone with ears listen!” 28 Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, there cannot be any doubt that Elijah is identified with 
John the Baptist. 29 

In Mark and Luke, this identification is not as apparent as in Matthew, 
but it is still there. Mark, for instance, opens his gospel by describing 
the activity of John the Baptist and claims to be quoting Isaiah when 
characterizing the Baptist’s activity as a forerunner to Jesus. The first 
part of the quotation (1:2a), however, is not from Isaiah, but follows 
almost exactly the LXX in Exod 23:20. But it seems as though Mark 
was inspired by Mai 3:1 as well, which also mentions a messenger. 
The second part of Mark 1:2 seems to be dependent on the Hebrew of 
Mai 3:1. 30 As we will see, this text, together with Mai 4:5-6, 31 and Sir 
48:1-16, were frequently understood during the first century CE as refer¬ 
ring to the eschatological return of the prophet Elijah. The connection 
between Elijah and John is further emphasized by Mark’s reference to 
John’s clothing (Mark 1:6), which certainly bears resemblance to that 
of Elijah (2 Kgs 1:8). 

In Luke’s infancy narrative we are told how an “angel of the Lord” 
appears before Zechariah and tells him that his son, who is to be named 
John, will go before God “with the spirit and power of Elijah” (ev 
Twenpom kou Snvapei 'HAion), and “turn the hearts of parents to their 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the righteous, to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord” (Luke 1:17). Mai 4:6 states that 
Elijah “will turn the hearts of parents to their children and the hearts 
of children to their parents” so that God “will not come and strike the 
land with a curse,” and Sir 48:10 claims roughly the same - Elijah will 
“calm the wrath of God before it breaks out in fury... turn the hearts 
of parents to their children... restore the tribes of Jacob.” The allusions 


28 Cf. Gos. Thom. 46, 78. 

29 J. P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus: Volume Two: Mentor, 
Message, and Miracles (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1994) 156. 

30 Mann, Mark, 195. 

31 Mai 3:23-24 MT. 
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to Sir 48:10 and Mai 4:6 in Luke 1:17 are quite obvious, 32 as is the fact 
that Luke identifies Elijah with John the Baptist. 33 

To sum up: all the synoptic gospels claim that people identified Jesus 
with John the Baptist, one of the prophets or more specifically with Elijah 
or Jeremiah. According to Matthew and Mark, Herod thought that Jesus 
was John the Baptist who had been raised from the dead. According to 
Luke, however, Herod did not make this connection but continued to 
inquire into Jesus’ identity. In contrast to this, the disciples, represented 
by Peter, believed Jesus to be the Messiah. At the same time there is an 
obvious tendency to identify John the Baptist with Elijah, most explicit 
in Matthew but quite apparent also in Luke and Mark. 34 

These quite clear tendencies in the synoptic gospels should, however, 
be contrasted with the rather surprising presentation of John the Baptist 
in the Gospel of John. According to John’s Gospel, the Baptist emphati¬ 
cally denies that he is the Messiah, the prophet or Elijah. In the Gospel 
of John, all competing ideas about the identity of Jesus have vanished 
into thin air. Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and his miracles are 
all messianic signs. The question of Jesus’ messiahship is mainly an issue 
in relation to groups who do not share the Johannine understanding 
of the concept of Messiah. 35 

In John’s Gospel, it is John the Baptist’s identity that has to be settled 
once and for all, already in the introduction (1:19-22): 


32 J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke: Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, Volume I (AB, 28; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1981) 326-7; Ohler, Elia im 
NT, 467. 

33 Cf. C. M. Murphy, John the Baptist: Prophet for a New Age (Interfaces; Colle- 
geville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2003) 44-5, who points out that Luke does not refer 
to John the Baptist as Elijah, and that the reference in Luke 1:15 that he “must never 
drink wine or strong drink” rather makes John more like Samson or Samuel (Judg 
13:4; 1 Sam 1:11). This shade of meaning is apparent rather than real. The formula¬ 
tion that John will act in the “spirit and power of Elijah” (1:17) clearly alludes to Elisha 
(2 Kgs 2:9-16) and places John within the Elijah-Elisha tradition. See also R. E. Brown, 
The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1993) 275-9, and Fitzmyer, Luke: 
1, 319-21. 

34 L. J. Martyn, “We Have Found Elijah,” in R. Hamerton-Kelly and R. Scroggs 
(eds), Jews, Greeks and Christians: Religious Cultures in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 
1976) 183-4. See also R. L. Webb, John the Baptizer: A Socio-Historical Study (JSOT- 
Sup, 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991) 47-77 on the presentation of John the Baptist in 
the gospel tradition. 

35 R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (i-xii) (AB, 29; Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1966) LXVII-LXXIX. 
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This is the testimony given by John when the Jews sent priests and Lev- 
ites from Jerusalem to ask him, “Who are you?” 20 He confessed and 
did not deny it, but confessed, “I am not the Messiah.” [Eyro ouk eijul 6 
Xpioroi;] 21 And they asked him, “What then? Are you Elijah?” He said, 
“I am not.” [ouk eiju] “Are you the prophet?” He answered, “No.” [on] 
22 Then they said to him, “Who are you? Let us have an answer for those 
who sent us. What do you say about yourself?” He said, “I am the voice 
of one crying out in the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’” 
as the prophet Isaiah said. 

There is obviously an apparent contradiction between John’s Gospel 
and the synoptic tradition regarding the identity of John the Baptist 
and the role of Elijah to which we will return shortly. Before we do 
that, however, we need to contextualize the different claims made in 
the gospels, by briefly seeing how they correspond to what we know 
about the prevalent expectations at the time of Jesus. 


3. Prophet, Messiah and the Returning Elijah 

Messianism in the form we find it in the New Testament is, of course, 
a result of the theological reflection within the early Jesus movement: 
contrary to what is often assumed, the majority of Jews during the first 
century CE seem not to have been waiting for the arrival of the Mes¬ 
siah. 36 In fact, Jewish writings from the Second Temple period show 
generally very little interest in the Messiah and terms as “messiah” and 
“son of David” are “remarkably infrequent prior to the end of the first 
century CE.” 37 R. Horsley has suggested that the establishment of the 
temple-state in the sixth and fifth centuries BCE led to a “relativiza- 
tion” of the ideology of anointed kingship and eventually to its virtual 
disappearance. Monarchy was gradually replaced by the high priest¬ 
hood. This governing principle became so established as the model of 
leadership that for several generations, rebellion against it could only 


36 See, e.g., R. A. Horsley, “Palestinian Jewish Groups and Their Messiahs in Late 
Second Temple Times,” in W. Beuken, et al. (eds), Messianism through History (Lon¬ 
don: SCM Press, 1993) 14; E. P. Sanders, Judaism: Practice and Belief 63 BCE-66 CE 
(London: SCM Press, 1994) 295-8. For a comprehensive overview of the emergence 
and development of the Davidic messianic concept in the Hebrew Bible, see W. Beu¬ 
ken, “Did Israel Need the Messiah?,” in W. Beuken, et al. (eds), Messianism through 
History (London: SCM Press, 1993) 3-13. 

37 Horsley, “Popular Messianic Movements at the Time of Jesus,” CBQ 46:3 (1984) 
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be conceived of in terms of another priesthood (Hasmoneans) or of 
the direct intervention of God (early Enoch literature, Daniel). 38 

It is true that W. Horbury has argued that although the Apocrypha 
are good examples of silence on messianism, they cannot be used as 
evidence for a “messianological vacuum” between the fifth and second 
centuries, 39 and that much of the material from the Pseudepigrapha has 
an “underlying unity arising from its roots in biblical tradition on the 
king.” 40 In general, however, messianic concepts seem to have played a 
minor role until the rise of the Qumran community, where the expecta¬ 
tion “of a Davidic Messiah emerges vigorously,” and in the first century 
BCE in the Psalm of Solomon. 41 Even in these texts, however, the spe¬ 
cifically Davidic messianic notion has been called into question. 42 

Interestingly enough, messianism seems not to have been the main 
focus of the proclamation of the gospel by the earliest Jesus movement. 
The issue of the messiahship of Jesus is without doubt central to all the 
gospels, 43 yet it is striking that in the oldest strata of the written gospels, 
“the issue of Messiah is either absent or problematic.” 44 In the sayings 
source Q, which is generally thought of as one of the underlying sources 
for the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Jesus is never referred to as the 


38 Horsley, “Jewish Groups,” 17-8. 

39 W. Horbury, “Messianism in the Old Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigra¬ 
pha,” in J. Day (ed.), King and Messiah in Israel and the Ancient Near East: Proceedings 
of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar (JSOTSup, 270; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1998) 408. 

40 Horbury, “Messianism,” 433. 

41 J. J. Collins, “Messianism in the Maccabean Period,” in J. Neusner, et al. (eds), 
Judaisms and Tlieir Messiahs at the Turn of the Christian Era (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987) 106. 

42 Cf. Horsley, “Jewish Groups,” 22-3, who finds that “the scribes at Qumran... at¬ 
tributed little or no significant redemptive role to a Davidic messiah,” and that the 
“messiah of the Psalms of Solomon is... not the imperial ruler of the Davidic dyna¬ 
sty... but a teacher of Torah,” and G. J. Brooke, “Kingship and Messianism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in J. Day (ed.), King and Messiah in Israel and the Ancient near 
East: Proceedings of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar (JSOTSup, 270; Sheffield: Shef¬ 
field Academic Press, 1998) 455, who concludes that “Messianism does not seems to 
have been the major emphasis of the eschatological outlook of the Qumran commu¬ 
nity.” See also M. Winninge, Sinners and the Righteous: A Comparative Study of the 
Psalms of Solomon and Paul’s Letters (Coniectanea Biblica New Testament Series 26; 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1995) 107. 

43 S. Freyne, “The Early Christians and Jewish Messianic Ideas,” in W. Beuken, 
et al. (eds), Messianism through History (London: SCM Press, 1993) 33. 

44 G. MacRae, “Messiah and Gospel,” in J. Neusner, et al. (eds), Judaisms and Their 
Messiahs at the Turn of the Christian Era (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987) 173. 
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Messiah, while in Mark, the oldest of the canonic Gospels, Jesus is clearly 
identified as the Messiah, but at the same time this designation is a 
problematic one. The title “Christ” is used only seven times in Mark, 45 
and “Son of David” only three, 46 and it is possible that the whole theme 
of the messianic secret in Mark constitutes an attempt to explain why 
Jesus may have been reluctant to claim these titles for himself. 47 The 
evidence for Jesus claiming messianic status is very limited and there is 
a high probability that he thought of himself rather as a prophet than 
as the Davidic Messiah. 48 

The issue of Jesus’ messiahship does not seem to have been a main 
issue for Paul, who represents the earliest evidence from the Jesus move¬ 
ment. He certainly uses the word “Christ” most frequently of the New 
Testament authors, but most scholars agree that he almost never uses the 
word as a messianic title, but as a proper name. 49 Paul is clear, of course, 
about Jesus being the Messiah, but the important thing is that he does 
not make any significant effort to prove or demonstrate the messiah¬ 
ship of Jesus. 50 Paul’s basic confession is not “Jesus is the Messiah,” but 
“Jesus is Lord.” 51 This may of course be connected to the fact that Paul 
mainly, if not exclusively, addressed non-Jews. 52 On the other hand, as 
pointed out by G. MacRae, Luke also addresses a non-Jewish audience 
but does not hesitate to emphasize the messiahship of Jesus. 53 

The literary evidence for the coming of an eschatological prophet is 
generally scarce and such expectations were probably less important than 
is usually assumed. 54 There is a reference to the coming of a prophet 


45 Mark 1:1, 8:29, 9:41, 12:35, 13:21, 14:61, 15:32. 

46 Mark 10:48, 49, 12:35. 

47 C. Rowland, “Christ in the New Testament,” in J. Day (ed.), King and Messiah 
in Israel and the Ancient Near East: Proceedings of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar 
(JSOTSup, 270; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 478. For different aspects 
of the messianic secret in Mark, see C. M. Tuckett, The Messianic Secret (Issues in 
Religion and Theology 1; Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1983). 

48 Rowland, “Christ,” 485; G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the 
Gospels (London: Collins, 1973) 86-90. 

49 N. A. Dahl, “The Messiahship of Jesus in Paul,” in N. A. Dahl (ed.), The Crucified 
Messiah and Other Essays (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg, 1974) 37-47; Freyne, “Early 
Christians,” 30; MacRae, “Messiah,” 171. One possible exception is Rom 9:5, see Fitz- 
myer, Romans , 111-2; MacRae, “Messiah,” 171. 

50 MacRae, “Messiah,” 172. 

51 Rowland, “Christ,” 486. 

52 Dahl, “Messiahship,” 41; MacRae, “Messiah,” 170. 

53 MacRae, “Messiah,” 170-1. 

54 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 436-9. 
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together with the messiahs of Aaron and Israel in IQS 9:11, but this 
can hardly be taken as evidence of a general Jewish expectation of a 
coming prophet. Horsley has argued, however, that the expectation of 
the return of a prophet like Moses among the Samaritans indicates that 
the idea may have been current in Israel at the time of Jesus. 55 

The best evidence regarding eschatological prophets concerns the 
return of Elijah. The foundation for such expectations are based on 
Mai 4:5—6: 56 

5 Lo, I will send you the prophet Elijah before the great and terrible day 
of the LORD comes. 6 He will turn the hearts of parents to their children 
and the hearts of children to their parents, so that I will not come and 
strike the land with a curse. 

These verses seem to be taken as an interpretation of Mai 3:1: 

See, I am sending my messenger to prepare the way before me, and the 
Lord whom you seek will suddenly come to his temple. The messenger 
of the covenant in whom you delight - indeed, he is coming, says the 
LORD of hosts. 

As we noted above, the much later Sir 48:10 adds that Elijah “at the 
appointed time,” will also “turn the hearts of parents to their children, 
and to restore the tribes of Jacob.” The idea that Elijah, among other 
biblical figures, will eventually return is also found in other texts, as 
4 Ezra 6:26, and suggests that there really was an expectation of the 
return of the prophet Elijah at the time of Jesus. 57 

However, the conclusion that such expectations, whether of Moses, 
some other prophet or the Messiah, were not widespread and were not 
embraced by the large strata of the population is based on literary evi¬ 
dence from the intellectual elite. These texts may very well reveal what 
was going on among the sages and the scribes but do not necessarily 
say much about what ordinary people believed or hoped for. As Hors¬ 
ley has shown, a few decades before and after Jesus’ ministry, several 
extensive popular messianic movements emerged in Israel. Josephus 
(Ant. 17.273-284; Bel. 2.57-65) mentions that in connection to Herod’s 
death, Simon, Judas, and Athrongas were leaders of what appear to be 
popular messianic movements. These leaders were all recognized as 


55 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 442-3. 

56 Mai 3:23-24 MT. 

57 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 439-41; Ohler, “Expectation of Elijah,” 461-4. 
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“kings,” and were followed by large groups from the Jewish peasantry. 
Furthermore, during the Jewish revolt in 66, a certain Menahem armed 
his men from Herod’s arsenal at Masada and returned to Jerusalem as 
“king” (Josephus, Bel. 2.433-448). Another messianic movement, dur¬ 
ing the first Jewish war, focused on Simon bar Giora (Josephus, Bel. 
4.503-513). He was followed by thousands of people, had a sizeable 
army and was eventually also recognized as “king.” It seems that such 
leaders can be placed in the context of a tradition of popularly elected 
or anointed kings with roots in the Davidic kingship. 58 

Coincidently, there seem to have been prophetic movements having 
just about the same aims as the popular messianic movements - to deal 
with an unacceptable socio-economic situation and to establish more 
egalitarian social relations. Horsley has argued that the principal type of 
prophet who was active among the common people around the time of 
Jesus has a certain resemblance to the classical biblical oracular prophet. 
John the Baptist and Jesus ben Hananiah (Josephus, Bel. 6.300-309) are 
two examples of this oracular kind of prophet. 59 In addition, there were 
other prophets who were not only solitary figures but who were leaders 
of considerable movements and led actions of deliverance as agents of 
God, typologically corresponding to the formative acts of deliverance 
by Moses and Joshua. 60 Josephus, who shows nothing but contempt for 
these prophetic leaders nevertheless claims that they were recognized as 
prophets or that they declared themselves to be prophets, thus showing 
that “the social role of prophet was current in Jewish society at the time, 
i.e., it was there to be claimed or recognized, and that the Greek word 
appropriate to use was prophetes.” 61 

This means that besides the literary evidence that indicates the exis¬ 
tence of certain expectations of Moses, Elijah or the Messiah, there 
is socio-historical evidence that suggests a plausible context for such 
expectations among the common people. Thus, the suggestions regard¬ 
ing Jesus’ identity that we find in the gospels may very well reflect a 
historically plausible situation. 


58 See Horsley, “Messianic Movements,” 471-95. 

59 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 450-4. 

60 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 454-61. 

61 Horsley, “Popular Prophets,” 455. 
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4. Who is Who in the Gospels? 

We have thus noticed that some people thought that Jesus was to be 
identified with Elijah, and we have also reached the conclusion that 
some expectations of the coming of Elijah or Moses are likely to have 
existed among the common people at the time of Jesus’ ministry. In 
the gospels, there is a clear tendency, however, to avoid any such iden¬ 
tification. The synoptic gospels all agree that Jesus is certainly not to 
be identified with Elijah, but with the Messiah. John the Baptist, on 
the other hand, is by no means to be identified with the Messiah but 
is explicitly identified with Elijah in Matthew, and implicitly in Mark 
and Luke. If any identification between Jesus and a prophet is to be 
made, it is between Moses and Jesus, as in the narrative of the trans¬ 
figuration and in the Gospel of Matthew in particular. 

This tendency in the synoptics is quite peculiar considering the 
striking resemblance between Elijah and Jesus in the very same gospel 
tradition. It is, in fact, hard to avoid the conclusion that Jesus, to some 
extent, is modeled after the prophets Elij ah/Elisha. Consider for instance 
the opening of Mark’s Gospel (Mark 1:1-4): 

The beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 2 As 
it is written in the prophet Isaiah, “See, I am sending my messenger 
ahead of you, who will prepare your way; The voice of one crying out in 
the wilderness: ‘Prepare the way of the Lord, make his paths straight,’ ” 
4 John the baptizer appeared in the wilderness, proclaiming a baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins. 

As we noticed above, it is quite obvious that Mark here identifies John 
the Baptist with Elijah. If the allusion to Mai 3:1 and the ostensible 
connection between the “messenger” (xov ayyeXov poo), who will 
appear “in the wilderness” (ev xrj epripro) in w. 2-3, and “John the bap¬ 
tizer,” who also appears “in the wilderness,” (ev xrj epripco) in v. 4, were 
not enough, Mark seems to draw a parallel between Elijah’s clothing 
(2 Kgs 1:8) and John’s in v. 6. 62 In addition, John is pictured as one 


62 Hammer, “Elijah and Jesus,” 209; C. E. Joynes, “A Question of Identity; ‘Who 
Do People Say That I Am?’ Elijah, John the Baptist and Jesus in Mark’s Gospel,” in 
C. Rowland and C. H. T. Fletcher-Louis (eds), Understanding, Studying and Reading: 
Essays in Honour of John Ashton (JSOTSup, 153; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1998) 19; Mann, Mark, 196; Murphy, John the Baptist, 53. Cf., however, Meier, Mar¬ 
ginal Jew: 2, 46-8, who on fairly good grounds questions the typological reference to 
Elijah in Mark 1:6, at least with regard to the mantle, “John’s being clothed in camel’s 
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who aims at national repentance which makes the connection to Eli¬ 
jah, as presented in Sir 48:10, even more pronounced. 

However, only a few verses further on (w. 12-13), we suddenly find 
some apparent parallels drawn between Jesus and Elijah/Elisha: 

12 And the Spirit immediately drove him [Jesus] out into the wilderness 
[eiq xfiv epripov]. 13 He was in the wilderness [ev xfj epfipco] forty days, 
tempted by Satan; and he was with the wild beasts; and the angels waited 
on him [lcai oi ayyeXoi SiriKovouv aura)]. 

Immediately before being driven out in the wilderness, Jesus has been 
baptized by John and in v. 14, we are told that Jesus, after John has 
been arrested, begins “proclaiming the good news of God.” In Mark’s 
short version of the narrative of Jesus’ being tempted by Satan, there 
are several allusions to the Books of Kings and Elijah. References to 
Elijah being moved by the Spirit are found in 1 Kgs 18:12, and 2 Kgs 
2:16. In 1 Kgs 19:5-8, Elijah is given food by an angel and spends 
forty days and forty nights in the desert while walking to “Horeb the 
mount of God.” The connection between Elijah and John the Baptist 
in Mark’s introduction, together with the narrative of Jesus’ baptism 
by John/Elijah, the story of the temptation of Jesus, and the statement 
that Jesus is now the one who proclaims repentance, is likely to have 
created a narrative impression that Jesus is now the successor of John 
in the same way as Elisha succeeded Elijah (2 Kgs 2:1—15). 63 If J. P. 
Meier is right, which I believe he is, when arguing that Jesus was a 
former disciple of John the Baptist, we are faced with a rather interest¬ 
ing scenario in the introduction to Mark’s Gospel. 64 

The miracles of Jesus seem also to have been modeled after the Elijah - 
Elisha cycle in the Books of Kings. In Mark 8:22-25 a blind man is healed 
in Bethsaida, which bears resemblance to Elisha’s healing of blindness in 
2 Kgs 6:20. In Mark 6:32-44 (par. Luke 9:10-17; Matt 14:13-21) Jesus 
multiplies food miraculously as did Elijah in 1 Kgs 17:12-16, and Elisha 
in 2 Kgs 4:1-7, 38-44. In 1 Kgs 17:17-24 we are told that Elijah raises 
a child from the dead. Elisha is doing almost exactly the same thing in 


hair has no typological reference to Elijah; his leather belt may bear such a reference, 
but need not,” (p. 47). 

63 Joynes, “Question of Identity,” 20. 

64 See the discussion and the direction of argument in Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 
116-30. 
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2 Kgs 4:8-37, and in Mark 5:21-43 (par. Luke 8:40-56; Matt 9:18-26) 
Jesus raises the daughter of Jairus in a similar way. 

Also in John’s Gospel, Jesus’ miracles appear to bear some resem¬ 
blance to those of Elijah/Elisha. Jesus’ changing of water into wine in 
John 2:1-11 is likely to have caused the readers/hearers to think of 
Elijah’s miraculous furnishing of meal and oil to the widow of Zarephath 
(1 Kgs 17:8-16). 65 The Gospel of John also includes the story of the 
feeding of the multitude (6:1-14), which is also found in the synoptic 
gospels, as we noted above, and is likely to allude to 1 Kgs 17:12-16 and 
2 Kgs 4:1-7, 38-44. Jesus’ healing of a royal official’s son in Capernaum 
(John 4:46-54) seems to reflect Elijah’s raising of the widow’s son in 
1 Kgs 17:17-24. 66 

There are several other examples but the point should be sufficiently 
clear from these examples: there can be no doubt that Jesus is modeled 
to some extent after the Elijah/Elisha cycles in the Books of Kings. 67 
The most likely historical explanation to this is that the historical Jesus 
intended to present himself in this way - as an Elijah/Elisha-like prophet. 
I find it hard not to agree with Meier’s conclusion that, 

the convergence of so many different carefully chosen, programmatic 
actions inevitably creates a Gestalt, a complex configuration of inter¬ 
related elements that clearly bespeaks the intention of Jesus to present 
himself to his fellow Jews as the Elijah-like prophet of the end time . 68 

This is dearly not the way the authors of the gospels wanted to pres¬ 
ent Jesus. As has already been mentioned, there is an unmistakable 
tendency in the gospels to present Jesus as the Messiah, and in the 
synoptic gospels, to present John the Baptist as Elijah. In the Gospel 
of John, John the Baptist is not identified with the Messiah, with the 
prophet or with Elijah. A peculiar observation regarding the presen¬ 
tation of John the Baptist in the synoptic tradition is that while he 
certainly is presented as Elijah, he bears no resemblance whatsoever 
to the Elijah in the Books of Kings, apart from wearing similar clothes, 


65 Brown, John: 1, 101. 

66 Martyn, “Found Elijah,” 192. 

67 For parallels between Jesus and Elijah/Elisha, see, e.g., P. Guillaume, “Mira¬ 
cles Miraculously Repeated: Gospel Miracles as Duplication of Elijah-Elisha’s,” BN 
98 (1999) 21-3; Hammer, “Elijah and Jesus,” 210-3; Joynes, “Question of Identity,” 
19-28; Martyn, “Found Elijah,” 187-96. 

68 Meier, Marginal Jew: 3, 624. 
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at least a leather belt. 69 In the gospels, John/Elijah has no connection 
to the charismatic, miracle-working prophet of the Books of Kings, 
only to the messenger of Malachi. Jesus, on the other hand, who is 
emphatically not identified with Elijah, is modeled exactly after the 
charismatic, miracle-working Elijah of the Books of Kings. 

At the same time as the synoptics identify John the Baptist with 
Elijah, there is an increasing tendency to diminish the importance 
of the Baptist. Even in John’s Gospel, where no such identification is 
being made, the Baptist is transformed into a rather insignificant figure, 
whose only task is to come “as a witness to testify to the light” (John 
1:7). This development is quite salient in the gospel’s presentation of 
Jesus’ baptism. 

Mark describes Jesus’ baptism in a rather straightforward way, and 
nothing really implies that there is anything strange with the situation. 
“In those days Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee and was baptized 
by John in the Jordan” (Kou eyevexo ev eKetvom; Tout; ppepau; ijZBev 
'Ipoofii; ano Na^apex xfjq TaMA-aiai; kou e(3oOTXta0Tj ext; xov 'Iopdavqv 
vko ’Itoavvou) (Mark 1:9). It is true that Mark’s John has declared himself 
to be unworthy even to untie the thong of Jesus’ sandals in 1:7, 70 but 
compare this to Matthew’s incorporation of exactly this element into 
the narrative a couple of decades later. When Jesus comes to John the 
Baptist in order to be baptized (xofi (3a7ma0fjvou), John hesitates and 
even tries to stop Jesus from being baptized by him, saying: “I need to 
be baptized by you, and do you come to me?” (eytb ypdav eym irao a oh 
Pa7mo0fjvax, kou av ep^tj jtpoi; pie;) (Matt 3:14). More clearly than in 
Mark’s narrative, John the Baptist is presented here as inferior to Jesus. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt about the fact that Jesus even¬ 
tually is baptized by John. When John is convinced of the propriety of 
what is about to happen, he consents and baptizes Jesus. 

In Luke, however, one is left wondering who really baptizes Jesus. 
Luke presents the grown-up John the Baptist in 3:1-20: “during the 
high priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, the word of God came to John 
son of Zechariah in the wilderness” (3:2). In the following verse, we are 


69 See n. 53 above. 

70 Matthew has changed this to an unworthiness to carry Jesus’ sandals (on ot)K eijul 
tKavoq xa t)no8fi|taxa (3aoxdoat) Mark 1:7, Luke 3:16, John 1:27, and Acts 13:25, 
all agree that John claimed that he was not worthy of untying the thong of Jesus’ 
sandals. On the reason for Matthew’s alteration, see Davies and Allison, Matthew 
1-7, 315-16. 
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told that John “went into all the region around the Jordan, proclaiming 
a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins.” Immediately after 
Luke’s presentation of John, he turns to Jesus’ baptism (3:21-22): 

21 Now when all the people were baptized, and when Jesus also had been 
baptized and was praying, the heaven was opened, 22 and the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him in bodily form like a dove. And a voice came from 
heaven, “You are my Son, the Beloved; with you I am well pleased.” 

Notice how John the Baptist is conspicuously missing from Luke’s 
narrative. In fact, in the verse preceding the narrative of Jesus’ bap¬ 
tism, Luke has informed us that John is in prison, thereby creating the 
narrative impression that Jesus cannot have been baptized by John! 71 
In 3:19-20, Luke concludes his presentation of John: 

19 But Herod the ruler, who had been rebuked by him [John the Bap¬ 
tist] because of Herodias, his brother’s wife, and because of all the evil 
things that Herod had done, 20 added to them all by shutting up John in 
prison. 

By completely removing John from the baptism scene, Luke exceeds 
Matthew in diminishing John’s importance. Only the Gospel of John 
does this even more effectively: as is well known, Jesus is never bap¬ 
tized in John’s Gospel. 

In reality, there is probably nothing more certain than that the 
historical Jesus really was baptized by John the Baptist. 72 So, why this 
redactional effort of Matthew, Luke, and John, to get rid of John the 
Baptist? Traditionally, the solution to this problem has been sought in 
the theological dilemma that occurs when Jesus, the Messiah, is baptized 
with John’s baptism “of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” (Mark 
1:4). How is it possible that Jesus submits to being baptized by John and 
thus accepts an inferior position? 73 What the gospels reveal is thus a 
conscious effort to deal with this progressively more intense theological 
issue - “the early Church was ‘stuck with’ an event in Jesus’ life that it 
found increasingly embarrassing, that it tried to explain away by various 


71 Cf. Fitzmyer, Luke: 1, 479, who believes, “Luke is content to insinuate that Jesus 
was among ‘the crowds that came out to be baptized’ by John.” This is to miss the 
narrative dynamic in the text. Luke’s aim is not to insinuate that Jesus was among the 
crowds who were baptized by John, but to downplay that Jesus was baptized at all by 
John: see, e.g., Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 102. 

72 See the discussion in Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 100-5. 

73 Davies and Allison, Matthew 1-7, 321-3; Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 101; Murphy, 
John the Baptist, 29-30. 
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means.” 74 Ironically, this strategy of the gospel authors is perhaps the 
best evidence of the historicity of Jesus’ baptism by John. It is unlikely 
that the evangelists invented a story they immediately had to do away 
with because of its theologically embarrassing nature. 75 

Theologies, however, rarely emerge in a social vacuum. If the reason 
to downplay the significance of the Baptizer had been only theological, 
Jesus’ baptism would have been as problematic when Mark wrote his 
gospel, probably before 70 CE. Yet, his presentation reveals no theologi¬ 
cal tensions with regard to Jesus’ baptism. 76 The problem appears to have 
been more acute around the turn of the century, when Luke, Matthew, 
and John wrote their versions of the gospel. A similar development is 
noticeable with regard to Jesus’ messiahship. We noted earlier that the 
issue of Jesus’ messiahship was not the main issue within the earliest 
Jesus movement. Paul, we recall, does not focus on Jesus messiahship, Q 
never refers to Jesus as the Messiah, and Mark’s Gospel clearly identifies 
Jesus as the Messiah, yet the designation is a problematic one. 

S. Freyne has made the important observation that we “seem to be 
faced with the paradoxical situation that the further removed the nar¬ 
rative is from the actual historical situation, the more the messiahship 
of Jesus had to be defended by the early Christian writers.” 77 G. MacRae 
has reached a similar conclusion: “The further one gets away in time 
from the earliest preaching... the more the issue of Jesus as Messiah 
gains in prominence.” 78 

To sum up: the gospels reveal that there was a certain confusion 
regarding the identity of both Jesus and John the Baptist. 79 Both could 
be identified with the Messiah, the prophet, or more specifically with 
Elijah. Some, possibly including Herod, believed that Jesus was the risen 
John the Baptist. However, in the gospel tradition, there is a progressively 
increasing tendency to define Jesus as the Messiah. At the same time, 
there is an increasing tendency to diminish the importance of John the 
Baptist. The synoptics and John’s Gospel differ in how this is carried 
out. John’s Gospel transforms John the Baptist into a figure without 
any connection to Jewish traditions. 80 John the Baptist explicitly claims 


74 Meier, Marginal Jew: 1, 169. 

75 On the “criterion of embarrassment”, see Meier, Marginal Jew: 1, 168-71. 

76 Meier, Marginal Jew: 1, 168. 

77 Freyne, “Early Christians,” 36. 

78 MacRae, “Messiah,” 174. 

79 Murphy, John the Baptist , 75. 

80 Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 119. 
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not to be the Messiah, the Prophet or Elijah. In the synoptic tradition, 
John is provided with an identity as unambiguous as Jesus’: Jesus turns 
into the Messiah, John the Baptist becomes Elijah, and never more can 
these two figures ever be confused. 

We could leave it here, of course, just by establishing the fact that 
this seems to be what happens to Jesus and John. It is, however, quite 
tempting to ponder a trifle about the reason for this development. 

5. Competition and Conflict 

Theological developments are, to a high degree, processes of legitima¬ 
tion, and as such, basically part of what can be labeled as “machiner¬ 
ies of universe-maintenance.” 81 Every time a specific world-view, or 
symbolic universe, is confronted with an alternative understanding of 
the socially constructed reality, there is a need for legitimation pro¬ 
cesses, whose main aim is to re-establish belief in one’s own symbolic 
universe. Since theological statements or doctrines often are the result 
of legitimation processes, their specific form and content are usually 
determined by those of the deviant symbolic universe. 

The various creeds of the Christian church are good examples of 
this. If the emerging church had not been confronted with other inter¬ 
pretations of the gospel, if internal debates over theological issues had 
never occurred, there would have been no need for ideological defini¬ 
tion and precision. Thus, “the precise Christological formulations of 
the early church councils were necessitated not by the tradition itself 
but by the heretical challenges to it.” 82 The Nicene Creed, for instance, 
shows us one way of how the church dealt with “heretical” views. The 
main “heresy” in the fourth century was, of course, Arianism, which 
denied that Jesus was fully God, and taught that he was one of God’s 
creations. Arius was excommunicated and his teachings were repudi¬ 
ated by the Bishops at the Council of Nicaea. The specific formulations 
of the Nicene Creed are a result of the theological disputes regarding 
the nature of Christ and were thus specifically couched to oppose and 
combat the doctrines of Arianism. 

This strategy - nihilation - is the fundamental way for any ideologi¬ 
cal system to deal with deviant conceptions and involves essentially the 


81 P. L. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: A Treatise in 
the Sociology of Knowledge (London: Penguin, 1991 [1966]) 123. 

82 Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction , 125. 
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denial of the reality of the deviant conception. 83 This can be done in 
different ways: for instance, by assigning a negative ontological status 
to the deviant phenomena. This is basically what happens to Arius. 
By excommunicating him and defining him as a “heretic,” the church 
clearly signals that his teaching is not to be taken seriously. The same 
mechanism can, of course, be seen in various contexts in the history 
of the Jesus movement. In the Gospel of Matthew, the creation of what 
is best labeled as a caricature of the Pharisaic movement, is probably 
a result of nihilation, as is the non-Jewish Christian church’s extensive 
anti-Jewish propaganda during the first centuries. 84 

The mechanism of nihilation can, however, operate in another way. 
By defining concepts of the deviant symbolic universe using defini¬ 
tions from one’s own universe, it is possible to incorporate the deviant 
conceptions within one’s own symbolic universe, thus liquidating them 
completely. 85 When the emerging, non-Jewish Christian church defines 
prophets in Jewish tradition as proto-Christian, this is an example of how 
the church dealt with deviant traditions by incorporating them within 
the belief system of the church. 86 1 would assume that these two aspects 
of the process of nihilation are what we see in the gospels’ treatment of 
the Elijah/Elisha traditions from the Books of Kings. 

It seems clear that John the Baptist had disciples. This is indicated 
by the fact that the Gospel of John claims that some of Jesus’ most 
important disciples came originally from the circle of the Baptist. 87 In 
John 1:35, the Baptist appears together with “two of his disciples,” who 
soon, however, become Jesus’ disciples. Admittedly, there is no evidence 
of “any structured community during John’s lifetime, or indeed after 
his death.” 88 On the other hand, Acts 19:1-7 indicates that disciples of 
John were active at the turn of the century and practiced baptism. Luke 
here mentions Paul’s encounter with “disciples” in Ephesus (19:1) who 
have been baptized only with “John’s baptism” (19:3). If the narrative 
reflects a historical event, the most likely explanation is that they were 
disciples not of Jesus but of John, and had received the baptism from 


83 Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction , 132. 

84 M. Zetterholm, The Formation of Christianity in Antioch: A Social-Scientific 
Approach to the Separation between Judaism and Christianity (Routledge Early Church 
Monographs; London: Routledge, 2003) 203-24. 

85 Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction , 133. 

86 1 Clem. 17:1; Magn. 8:1-2. See also Zetterholm, Formation of Christianity, 220. 

87 John 1:35-51. 

88 Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 117. 
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followers of the latter. 89 We should, however, take into account that the 
traditions of John’s disciples may very well reflect the situation at the 
turn of the century, rather than the earlier period. 90 

Is it possible that the Elijah/Elisha tradition in the gospels could be 
taken as evidence of a rather vigorous movement of followers of John? If 
such a movement existed, and was perceived to constitute an ideological 
threat to the Jesus movement, we should not be surprised to find that 
evidence of a “John movement” was toned down, transformed or was 
conspicuously missing. The aim of the nihilation process, we recall, is 
exactly to liquidate everything outside one’s own symbolic universe, 
either by denying the reality of phenomena or interpretations of phe¬ 
nomena that do not fit into that universe, or by incorporating deviant 
conceptions within one’s own universe. 91 I would say that the different 
tendencies concerning the Elijah/Elisha traditions in the gospels can be 
explained in part from this perspective. 

What if John’s disciples claimed messianic status for their late leader 
in a way similar to the disciples of Jesus? 92 There is evidence, admittedly 
problematic, 93 that yet may indicate that this was the case. In the Latin 
and Syriac forms of the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, the author 
mentions how the followers of John the Baptist claim that their leader 
and not Jesus was the Messiah. 94 

How would the Jesus movement have reacted to such claims? From 
the perspective of sociology of knowledge, we would expect to find a 
therapeutically motivated tendency to more clearly define Jesus’ iden¬ 
tity. Interestingly enough, this is exactly what we have found evidence 
of - an increasing tendency to define Jesus in Christological terms. We 
would also expect to find evidence of how the movement dealt with the 
deviant conception, in this case, that John the Baptist is the Messiah. 
This is what we find as well. The tendency to assign messianic status 
to Jesus goes hand in hand with a similar process regarding John the 
Baptist. In the synoptics, John is given a position as unambiguous as the 
one given to Jesus. John is identified with Elijah, and in combination 


89 See the discussion in B. Witherington, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 570-1. 

90 Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 117. 

91 Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 132-3. 

92 Meier, Marginal Jew: 2, 119. 

93 See Brown, John: 1, LXVIII-LXIX, 47-8. 

94 R. E. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple (New York: Paulist Press, 
1979) 70. 
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with the idea of Elijah as a forerunner to the Messiah, 95 the Baptist is 
given a very prominent position within the ideological framework of 
the Jesus movement, but a position that makes it impossible to confuse 
him with Jesus the Messiah. By incorporating the Baptist within the 
symbolic universe of the Jesus movement, John was rendered completely 
harmless. 

The Gospel of John developed a more radical strategy. John’s Baptist 
is not allowed any recognizable position at all. He emphatically denies 
he is the Messiah, the prophet, or even Elijah. In his own words, “He 
must increase, but I must decrease” (John 3:30). In John’s Gospel, John 
the Baptist is nobody. 

From this perspective, the Christological development in the gospels 
and the use of the traditions of Elijah/Elisha from the Books of Kings 
may indicate that there really was a conflict between the early Jesus 
movement and the followers of John the Baptist at the turn of the 1st 
to 2nd centuries. The ideological threat posed by the followers of the 
Baptist was evidently considered serious enough for the Jesus movement 
to take action. By incorporating the Baptist within the theological system 
of the movement as Elijah, or by making him a completely insignifi¬ 
cant figure, the threat he constituted was warded off and nullified. This 
may explain the lack of interest in Elijah among the Apostolic Fathers. 
During the second century when Christianity emerged as a non-Jewish 
religion, the function of the reception of the Books of Kings as reflect¬ 
ing a predominantly intra-Jewish dispute was probably not perceived. 
When Elijah returns in the patristic literature, ironically enough, he has 
become fully integrated within the Christian tradition as a man of God 
whose life Christians should imitate. 96 


95 The issue of whether the idea of Elijah as a forerunner to the Messiah was inven¬ 
ted by the Jesus movement or existed in Jewish tradition and was only used by the 
Jesus movement has been subject to much debate. The discussion is summarized in 
M. M. Faierstein, “Why Do the Sages Say That Elijah Must Come First,” JBL 100:1 
(1981) 75-86, and Ohler, “Expectation of Elijah,” 461-76. See also C. Milikowski, 
“Trajectories of Return: Restoration and Redemption in Rabbinic Judaism,” in J. M. 
Scott (ed.), Restoration: Old Testament, Jewish, and Christian Perspectives (JSJSup, 72; 
Leiden: Brill, 2001) 265-80, who argues convincingly that it is unlikely “that John’s 
role as a precursor to Jesus could generate a notion, entirely unknown until then, that 
Elijah’s role is to be the precursor to the messiah... it is doubtful whether a notion that 
was originally Christian could have penetrated rabbinic sources so extensively and so 
quickly” (pp. 276, 277). 

96 A. Wiener, The Prophet Elijah in the Development of Judaism: A Depth-Psycho¬ 
logical Study (The Littman Library of Jewish Civilization; London: Routledge, 1978) 
145-7. 
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1. Introduction 

Evidence of the role that the Books of Kings have played in Jewish tra¬ 
dition is found in the rabbinic interpretations both in the midrashim 
and in the ancient translations of the biblical text into Aramaic, the 
targumim. Although interpretations of specific verses from 1-2 Kings 
are found scattered in the midrashic literature there is only one late 
collection of midrash that covers the whole of 1-2 Kings, the Yalqut 
Shimoni, an anthology usually dated to the 12th or 13th century. Tar- 
gum Jonathan to 1-2 Kings generally gives a literal translation of the 
Hebrew text and accordingly provides little information about the 
rabbinic interpretations. Its redaction is usually dated to the seventh 
century although it contains traditions that are much earlier. 

The Books of Kings have also played a role, and still do, as haftarah- 
texts, passages from the Prophets recited publicly on Sabbaths and fes¬ 
tivals after the reading of the Torah in the synagogue. As such these 
passages have not only themselves been interpreted but have also 
helped shape the interpretations of the five books of Moses along with 
which they have been read. 

One of the major ways in which 1-2 Kings have left their mark on 
rabbinic literature, however, is through Elijah the prophet (1 Kgs 17:1— 
2 Kgs 2:12) who is one of the most popular figures in Jewish tradition. 
In rabbinic literature he frequently intervenes in the lives of individual 
Jews, saving them in critical situations. Elsewhere, he appears to rab¬ 
bis, studying and discussing matters of halakhah and aggadah with 
them. He is still mentioned daily in the Grace after Meals, and his 
mystical presence at every circumcision and Passover Seder serves as 
evidence of his importance in Jewish tradition even today. In light of 
this fact, the present article will focus on the character of Elijah as 
depicted in rabbinic literature, beginning with a relatively brief section 
on 1-2 Kings as a haftarah- text. 
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2. The Books of Kings as Haftarah-Text 

The communal readings of the Torah and the Prophets were a basic 
feature of the ancient synagogue, providing opportunities to interpret 
the Scriptures. Most important was the reading from the Torah in a 
continuous sequence, from beginning to end during a fixed cycle, and 
next in importance was the recitation of passages from the Proph¬ 
ets selected to complement the Torah reading or highlight a specific 
theme. In this way the topics preserved in the prophetic literature 
together with the Torah readings played an important role in the pub¬ 
lic instruction in the synagogue. 1 

It is generally assumed that a continuous cycle of readings from the 
Torah was in practice in the land of Israel and the Diaspora as early 
as the first or second century CE. However, the division of the con¬ 
tinuous recitation seems to have varied considerably. In Babylonia, a 
custom of completing the reading of the five books of Moses in one 
year (the annual cycle) was practiced, whereas in the land of Israel the 
Torah reading cycle was completed in approximately three and a half 
years (the triennial cycle). The Babylonian reading cycle eventually 
replaced the Palestinian and is the one still in use today. There seems 
to have been a high degree of flexibility in the reading cycle and for a 
long time the selection of the haftarah obviously varied greatly from 
community to community, but by the end of the Talmudic period 
the annual and the triennial reading cycles had each developed with 
slightly differing haftarah portions. 2 


1 M. Fishbane, The JPS Bible Commentary. Haftarot: The Traditional Hebrew Text 
with the New JPS Translation. Commentary by Michael Fishbane (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 2002) xix, xxvii. 

2 For a survey of the history and details regarding the readings from the Torah 
and the Prophets, see Fishbane, Haftarot , xix-xxx; C. Perrot, “The Reading of the 
Bible in the Ancient Synagogue,” in M. J. Mulder and H. Sysling (eds), Mikra: Text, 
Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and 
Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988) 137-59; L. H. Schiffman, “The 
Early History of Public Reading of the Torah,” in S. Fine (ed.), Jews, Christians, and 
Polytheists in the Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction During the Greco-Roman 
Period (London: Routledge, 1999) 44-56; A. Shinan, “The Bible in the Synagogue,” 
in A. Berlin, et al. (eds), The Jewish Study Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2004) 1929-37; B. Z. Wacholder, “Prolegomenon: A History of the Sabbatical Read¬ 
ings of Scripture for the ‘Triennal Cycle’,” in H. M. Orlinsky (ed.), The Bible as Read 
and Preached in the Old Synagogue: A Study in the Cycles of the Readings from Torah 
and Prophets, as Well as from Psalms, and in the Structure of the Midrashic Homilies 
(New York: Ktav, 1971) xi-xliii. 
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Nearly half of the haftarot in the triennial reading cycle were taken 
from the Book of Isaiah and display an emphasis on redemption and 
messianic expectations. The haftarot in the annual cycle, on the other 
hand, reflect a strong interest in historical parallels; here a relatively 
high number of haftarot are taken from the Former Prophets, among 
these eleven from 1-2 Kings. The choice of passages from the Prophets 
indicates that the haftarah was considered to serve as instruction by 
means of comparison or analogy with the Torah portion, thus high¬ 
lighting the continuity within Scripture. The connection between the 
Torah portion and the haftarah was made by means of establishing 
symmetries between events, persons, or institutions, and often also 
through matching words or phrases. 3 

Passages from the Prophets and the Torah interpret each other in 
the process of being read together. One example is 2 Kgs 4:1-37, con¬ 
taining the well known stories about the prophet Elisha announcing 
the birth of a son for the barren woman of Shunem and his reviv¬ 
ing of the boy after a fatal illness (w. 8-37), which is the haftarah 
to Gen 18:1-22:24, within which reading Abraham is promised a son 
(18:1-15) and is subsequently commanded to offer that son as a burnt 
offering (22:1-19). The first feature connecting the haftarah with the 
Torah portion is the announcement of childbirth. In Gen 18 Abraham 
receives the three visitors at Mamre and shows hospitality to them, 
and is immediately thereafter (v. 14; cf. v. 10) given the divine promise 
that at the same time (“TD1Q , 7) next year Sarah will have a son (ITT! ODD 
p mtyVl). The same phrase occurs in Elisha’s words to the woman 
of Shunem (2 Kgs 4:16, cf. v. 17) who is given the promise of a son 
as a reward for her hospitality. While it is not explicitly said that the 
promise to Abraham is a reward for his hospitality to his three visitors, 
it is implied through this episode’s juxtaposition with the account of 
the promise to the woman of Shunem. 4 

There is a significant difference between the fates of the two children 
in the two biblical stories. Where Isaac is replaced by a ram at the 
moment at which he was to be slaughtered, the son of the Shunammite 
woman dies and is restored to life by the intervention of Elisha. How¬ 
ever, this difference is transformed into yet another parallel through 
the rabbinic tradition that Isaac actually died on the altar but returned 


3 Fishbane, Haftarot, xxv-xxx. 

4 Fishbane, Haftarot, 23-8. 
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to life. 5 Michael Fishbane notes that this tradition was a crucial devel¬ 
opment in the perception of a link between the two texts and ponders 
the question of how much it had developed when 2 Kgs 4:8-37 was 
chosen as the haftarah to Gen 18:l-22:24. 6 

The question whether 2 Kgs 4:1-37 was chosen as the haftarah to 
Gen 18:1-22:24 because the idea of Isaac’s resurrection had already 
developed or whether its being read together with the story of the 
Shunammite woman and her son contributed to the development 
of this idea involves an issue that has been at the center of much of 
midrashic scholarship in recent years. This ongoing debate concerns 
the question whether midrash is to be understood primarily as a 
hermeneutic exercise generated by the rabbis’ application of their spe¬ 
cific concerns and assumptions to the gaps and other difficulties in the 
biblical text, or whether it is largely unconcerned with these difficul¬ 
ties and better understood as a vehicle for the expression of rabbinic 
values and concerns, with the biblical verse merely serving as a pre¬ 
text. The position stating that factors outside of the biblical text, such 
as ideological, theological or political concerns, wholly determine the 
rabbis’ interpretation 7 has received considerable criticism and many 
scholars have argued that one should also take into account the pos¬ 
sibility that these ideological, theological and political concerns were, 
at least partly, generated by the rabbis’ understanding of the biblical 


5 PirqeR. El. ch. 31 states that when the blade of Abraham’s knife touched Isaac’s 
throat, the lad’s soul departed but was immediately restored to his body. In the follow¬ 
ing Isaac is portrayed as the prototype of all those who would be resurrected from the 
dead. See also Midr. Ha-Gadol (Gen ed. Margaliot) to Gen 22:12 p. 355; Midr. Sekhel 
Tov (ed. Buber) p. 64 and Midr. Leqah Tov (ed. Buber) p. 161. On the idea of Isaac’s 
ashes and their being recalled to Israel’s credit whenever they sin, see e.g. Midr. Ha- 
Gadol to Gen 22:19 p. 360; Tanh.Va-yera 23; b. Ta'an. 16a; b. Ber. 62b. On the blood of 
Isaac and its power to save, see e.g. Mek. Pisha 7. For a detailed account of the rabbinic 
traditions about the aqedah, see S. Spiegel, The Last Trial: On the Legends and Lore of 
the Command to Abraham to Offer Isaac as a Sacrifice: The Akedah. Translated from 
the Hebrew with an Introduction by Judah Goldin (Woodstock: Jewish Lights, 1993 
[1950]) 28-76 and J. D. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son: 
The Transformation of Child Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1993) 173-99. 

6 Fishbane, Haftarot, 28-9. According to the Sephardi custom the haftarah ends at 
verse 23, thus leaving the birth announcement as the only link between the passages. 

7 See e.g., J. Neusner, Comparative Midrash: The Plan and Program of Genesis Rab- 
bah and Leviticus Rabbah (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986); J. Neusner, Judaism and 
Scripture: The Evidence of Leviticus Rabbah (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1986). 
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text. 8 It has also been pointed out that the rabbis often interpret texts 
by reading two verses or texts in light of one another, thereby deriving 
new ideas and meanings which appear in neither text when read only 
in its own context. 9 

Accordingly, the reading of 2 Kgs 4:1-37 together with Gen 18:1— 
22:24 could well have led one to find additional resemblances in a 
process where both texts were being interpreted, and thereby given 
new meanings that each one of them would not have had on its own. 
Without denying the importance of historical circumstances, these 
relationships between texts which exist and which can be made to exist 
between different parts of the Bible should not be underestimated as a 
generating force behind rabbinic biblical interpretation. 10 

3. Elijah in Rabbinic Literature 
3.1. Introduction 

The depiction of Elijah in rabbinic literature has naturally been the 
subject of numerous earlier studies. However, very few are compre¬ 
hensive, and those that are generally take a traditional a-historical 
approach, collecting various statements about Elijah in rabbinic litera¬ 
ture and present them as a more or less coherent story, not treating the 
sources chronologically or separately from each other. 11 More recently, 
a few studies have focused on the Elijah stories in the Babylonian 


8 Most scholars agree on the importance of trying to strike a balance between 
historical and exegetical concerns when interpreting midrash. See, e.g., D. Boyarin, 
Intertextuality and the Reading of Midrash (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1990) 1-21; S. Fraade, From Tradition to Commentary: Torah and Its Interpretation in 
the Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991). 
esp. pp. 14-5; C. Hayes, Between the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1997) 3-30; L. J. Kugel, In Potiphar’s House. The Interpretive 
Life of Biblical Texts (New York: Harper Collins, 1990). 

9 Boyarin, Intertextuality , 22-32. 

10 See, e.g., K. Hedner-Zetterholm, Portrait of a Villain: Laban the Aramean in 
Rabbinic Literature (Leuven: Peeters, 2002) where I argue that an intertextual reading 
of Deut 26:5 and Gen 31:23-25 played a significant role in establishing the idea that 
Laban the Aramean attempted to kill Jacob when the latter fled from Haran, an idea 
that is widespread in rabbinic literature. 

11 See, e.g. M. Friedmann, Seder Eliahu Rabbah ve-Seder Eliahu Zuta (Vienna, 
2002) 1-44; J. Cohn, “Mystic Experience and Elijah-Revelation in Talmudic Times,” in 
J. Rosentahl (ed.), Max Waxman Jubilee Volume (Chicago: College of Jewish Studies 
Press, 1966) 34-44; L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews Philadelphia: Jewish Publi¬ 
cation Society, 1968 [1913]) vol. 4:195-235 and notes vol. 6:316-42; A. Wiener, The 
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Talmud, 12 and in 2003 a number of short essays on various aspects 
of Elijah were published in the Hebrew periodical, Derekh Aggadah 
vol. 6. When studying the traditions about Elijah chronologically, 
starting with the Mishnah, certain issues came into focus and I allowed 
them to determine the focal points of the present study. Accordingly, 
this article concentrates on certain aspects of Elijah, such as his role 
in disputes of halakhah and his development from prophet to rabbi. 
Due to the size of the article I have included sources only up until the 
5-6th century, namely the Mishnah, Tosefta, the tannaitic midrashim, 
Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Pesiqta de Rav Kahana, Lamenta¬ 
tions Rabbah, and the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmuds. 13 

In the Bible Elijah is first introduced in 1 Kgs 17:1 where he declares 
his power over rain and dew. Immediately thereafter he performs a 
miracle of food for the widow of Zarephath (17:8-16) and revives 
her son who died shortly after Elijah’s arrival (17:17-24). Chapter 18 
focuses on Elijah’s fierce struggle against Baal worship and his con¬ 
frontation with the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel. Finally, before 
ascending to heaven in a whirlwind and fiery chariot he appoints Elisha 
to succeed him (2 Kgs 2:1-11). 

The stories of Elijah as a prophet who ascended into heaven without 
dying seem to have prompted expectations of an eschatological role, 
the basis for the hope for the return of Elijah being Mai 3:23-24: 

Lo, I will send the prophet Elijah to you before the coming of the awe¬ 
some, fearful day of the LORD. He will turn the hearts of parents to their 
children and the hearts of children to their parents [JTQN lb 
D1TQN bp DPQ nbl □'il bp], lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse. 

In Sir 48:10 this announcement is expanded to mean that Elijah 
will not only reconcile parents and children but also restore the 
tribes of Jacob to their homeland, thus giving a midrashic twist to the 


Prophet Elijah in the Development of Judaism: A Depth-Psychological Study (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978). 

12 Mainly K. H. Lindbeck, Story and Theology: Elijah’s Appearances in the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud (Ph.D. dissertation, The Jewish Theological Seminary, 1999). Smaller 
studies have been published by P. Peli, “Eliahu ha-navi be-bet midrasham shel hazal,” 
in Be-orah Madda (1986) 141-168, and J. Fraenkel in Darkhe ha-aggadah ve-ha-mi- 
drash (Givataim: Massada, 1991) 253-256. 

13 Although the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud probably continued into the 
7th century much of its material dates from the time period under discussion here. 
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verb I’lyn (restore), understanding it to refer to an act of national 
restoration. 14 


3.2. Elijah the Prophet 
3.2.1. Elijah in the Mishnah and Tosefta 

In m. Ed. 8:7 and its parallel t. Ed. 3:4 an account is given of a dis¬ 
cussion among the rabbis as to what Elijah will do when he comes, 
the assumption being that he will return at the end of days. The first 
two rabbis mentioned both assume that Elijah will have the knowledge 
required to be able to tell who is a mamzer, the offspring of a halakhi- 
cally forbidden relation, and who is not. A third rabbi declares that 
Elijah will come to reconcile disputes (npbnon The Hebrew 

verb here translated as “reconcile” actually has the meaning “to place 
side by side,” “compare,” “make alike,” and can accordingly sometimes 
be translated as “harmonize” or “reconcile,” but the meaning “to place 
side by side” best describes Elijah’s way of resolving disputes. As we 
will see, he never sides with one rabbi against another but either sup¬ 
plies a piece of information that clarifies the matter or declares that 
all the suggested opinions are correct. Finally, the Sages say that Elijah 
will make peace in the world, quoting Mai 3:23-24 as proof text. The 
verses from Malachi seem to underlie all the views on the mission of 
Elijah, interpreting his turning of the hearts of parents and children to 
mean reconciliation by means of revealing the true nature of things. 

The most common situations where Elijah is mentioned in the 
Mishnah involve halakhic issues where the rabbis lack some crucial 
information required to settle the case and therefore decide to leave 
the matter unresolved “until Elijah comes” (IIT^N Kl'ty ly). 15 If 


14 Fishbane, Haftarot, 365; M. F. Whitters, “Why Did the Bystanders Think Jesus 
Called Upon Elijah before He Died (Mark 15:34-36)? The Markan Position.” Har¬ 
vard Theological Review 95:1 (2002) 121; M. Ohler, “The Expectation of Elijah and the 
Presence of the Kingdom of God.” JBL 118:3 (1999) 461-662. For a survey of Elijah 
in the Hebrew Bible, see, Fishbane, Haftarot, 128-134, 250-255; Wiener, Prophet Eli¬ 
jah, 1-37. For pre-rabbinic literature, see, Wiener, Prophet Elijah, 38-42 and Ohler, 
“Expectation,” 462-3. 

15 m. B. Mes'a 1:8; 2:8; 3:4-5; m. Seqal 2:5. Other contexts where he appears are 
m. Sotah 9:15 where he is mentioned as the agent by whom resurrection of the dead 
will be effected, and m. Taan. 2:4 where he is mentioned as an example of someone 
whose prayer was answered. 
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someone finds a document in his possession and does not know what 
it is or from whom he got it, it should be left “until Elijah comes” ( B. 
Mesa 1:8) and likewise, if someone finds gold vessels or glass vessels, 
he should not touch them “until Elijah comes” 16 and declares who the 
owner is ( B. Mesa 2:8). 17 Many of these cases have parallels in the 
Tosefta, 18 and in addition to these, Elijah is mentioned a few times in 
other contexts. 19 

M. Seqal. 2:5 relates a discussion about what to do with the remain¬ 
der of money collected for the burial of a particular person. If there is 
money left over after the burial, who can benefit from that money? 

The remainder of money for a dead person is for his heirs. R. Meir says, 
The remainder of money for the dead person is set aside until Elijah 
comes [liT^R Nl'U? "TR rUO NIT]. R. Natan says, The remainder of the 
money for a dead person is used to build a monument for him on his 
grave. 

The gemara explains that the dead person is humiliated that money 
had to be collected for his burial, but according to the anonymous 
tanna in the Mishnah the dead person is willing to disregard his dis¬ 
grace for the sake of his heirs, wishing his children to have the money 
left over after the burial. R. Meir, however, is in doubt whether or not 
the deceased would be willing to disregard his disgrace for the benefit 
of his heirs and therefore recommends that the remaining money be 
put aside until Elijah comes and reveals the will of the dead person. 
According to R. Natan the deceased would certainly not be willing to 
suffer indignity for the benefit of his children and consequently the 
remaining money should be used to build a tombstone on his grave. 20 


16 As opposed to vessels of silver or copper which may be used so as not to become 
moldy, gold vessels may not be used, since they do not rust, and glass vessels may not 
be used since they break easily. 

17 In m. B. Mes'a 3:4-5 similar examples are given where the anonymous tanna 
states that where the rightful owner of the money is unknown it should be left “until 
Elijah comes.” 

18 m. B. Mesa 3:4-5 is paralleled in t. B. Mesa 3:6, and m. Seqal 2:5 in t. Seqal. 
1 : 12 . 

19 In t. Sotah 12:2 and t. ‘Arak. 5:1 he is briefly mentioned in the context of 1-2 
Kings and in t. Sotah 4:7 he is said to be a disciple of Moses, t. Sotah 12:5 says that 
until Elijah “disappeared,” (TJH1) the Holy Spirit was commonplace in Israel, the term 
“disappear” indicating a certain uneasiness with Elijah’s ascent to heaven; see n. 65. 
Finally he appears in t. Sotah 13:2, which will be discussed below. 

20 b. Sanh. 48a. 
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In all these cases Elijah is expected to resolve the problem by means 
of his supra-human knowledge, supplying information that ordinary 
people do not have, such as revealing to whom a lost document or 
object belongs, or making known the will of a dead person. In view of 
the insistence on the part of the rabbis that prophecy had ceased, 21 it 
seems unlikely that they expected Elijah to turn up in the immediate 
future and solve the problems. Rather, to leave it “until Elijah comes” 
seems to have meant postponing the case for an indefinite period of 
time, which is also how the Tosefita understands it. 22 

The view of a prophet as someone having divine knowledge is found 
also in 1 Maccabees. When Judah Maccabee and the priests did not 
know what to do with the desecrated stones of the altar in the temple, 
they agreed to store them “in a convenient place on the temple hill 
until a prophet should come to tell what to do with them” (4:46), the 
distinguishing trait of a prophet obviously being divine knowledge. 23 
For Josephus as well, prophets were, above all, individuals with special 
insight into past, present and future. 24 

In the New Testament an important characteristic by which people 
distinguished Jesus as a prophet was his ability to perform miracles, 25 
and a number of studies have shown that the authors of the gospels 


21 See, t. Sotah 13:3; y. Sotah 9:14; b. Sotah 48b; b. Sank. 11a; b. Yotna 9b; b. B. Bat. 
14b; S. ‘Olatn Rab. ch. 30. Scholars have pointed out that the Second Temple period 
seems to have been a sort of middle ground where some Jews believed that prophecy 
had ceased whereas others continued to believe in prophetic activity; see I. M. Gafni, 
“Concepts of Periodization and Casuality in Talmudic Literature.” Jewish History 10 
(1996) 32. R. Gray, Prophetic Figures in Late Second Temple Jewish Palestine (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993) 7-34 argues that the belief that prophecy had ceased 
should not be understood as an absolute dogma, but rather as an expression of nostal¬ 
gia for the past. She points out that Josephus believed in prophets and prophecy in his 
time even though he perceived some sort of distinction between the ancient prophets 
and prophetic figures of his day. See also, I. M. Gafni, “Josephus and 1 Maccabees,” 
in L. H. Feldman and G. Hata (eds), Josephus, the Bible and History (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1989) 118-9. In the New Testament the existence of prophets 
seems to be widely assumed (Matt 14:5; Mark 11:32; Luke 24:19; John 4:19) and it even 
seems to have been a profession (Acts 13:1; 15:32; 1 Cor 12:28). 

22 t. Sotah 13:2 equates the phrase “until Elijah will come” with the expression 
“until the dead will live” in an attempt to explain the verse from Ezra 2:63, “...until a 
priest with Urim and Thummim should appear.” 

23 It is also similar to Ezra 2:63 and Neh 7:65 where some individuals’ priestly 
lineage is in doubt and they are ordered “not to eat of the most holy things until a 
priest with Urim and Thummim should appear.” See also Exod 28:30; Lev 8:8 and 
Num 27:21. 

24 Gray, Prophetic Figures, 164-7. 

25 John 9:17; 6:14; Luke 7:15-16. 
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seem to have used the miracles of Elijah and Elisha in 1-2 Kings as a 
literary pattern. 26 In a few instances, however, he was thought to be a 
prophet due to his apparent possession of supra-human knowledge, 27 
similar to Elijah in the Mishnah and the prophet in 1 Maccabees. Both 
of these characteristics, the ability to perform miracles and the posses¬ 
sion of divine knowledge, also distinguished the biblical prophets, 28 but 
in the first and second centuries the wonder-working aspect gradually 
disappeared and the prophet was characterized as a person with divine 
insight rather than charismatic activity. 29 Thus, the image of Elijah in 
the Mishnah as someone possessing special knowledge, corresponds to 
the view of a prophet as it had developed by the first century. 

In the Hellenistic world in general, the earliest popular image of the 
divine man represents him as both sage and miracle worker. But by the 
late Second Temple period, although the early image retained a certain 
vitality, moral virtues, not miraculous powers were the main charac¬ 
teristics of divine men. 30 In conformity with this, tannaitic literature 
contains very few stories of miracles performed by tannaitic rabbis, 31 
who in this period were rather known for their moral, intellectual, or 
spiritual virtues. 32 Josephus’ main interest in Elijah does not concern 
his miracles but rather his role as a prophet and he consistently deem- 
phasizes the miracles described in 1-2 Kings. 33 The tannaitic midrashim 


26 See e.g. P. Guillaume, “Miracles Miraculously Repeated: Gospel Miracles as 
Duplication of Elijah - Elisha’s,” BN 98 (1999) 21-3; R. A. Hammer, “Elijah and Jesus: 
A Quest for Identity,” Judaism 19 (1970) 210-13; C. E. Joynes, “A Question of Iden¬ 
tity: ‘Who Do People Say That I Am?’ Elijah, John the Baptist and Jesus in Mark’s 
Gospel,” in C. Rowland and C. H. T. Fletcher-Louis (eds), Understanding, Studying 
and Reading: New Testament Essays in Honour of John Ashton (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1998) 19-23. 

27 Luke 7:39; John 4:19. 

28 An important task of the early prophets was to reveal that which was concealed 
from ordinary mortals and to foretell the future (1 Kgs 14:6ff, 17:1; 2 Kgs 3:16ff). They 
were also miracle workers, the two most famous ones being Elijah and Elisha (1 Kgs 
17:8ff, 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 2:13-14, 4:1-7). 

29 G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the Gospels (London: Collins, 
1973) 93. 

30 D. L. Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker (Missoula: Society of Bib¬ 
lical Literature, 1972) 43, 98-100, 238-40; S. W. Green, “Palestinian Holy Men: Char¬ 
ismatic Leadership and Rabbinic Tradition,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der Romischen 
Welt 2. 19.2 (1979) 621-2. 

31 M. Smith, Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels (Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Lit¬ 
erature, 1951) 81-4. 

32 Green, “Palestinian Holy Men,” 625. 

33 H. L. Feldman, “Josephus’ Portrait of Elijah,” SJOT 8:1 (1994) 75-81. In general, 
Josephus downplays miracles and Feldman explains this by referring to his mostly 
Gentile audience who ridiculed the Jews for their credulity. 
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do not explicitly downplay the miracles by Elijah but simply do not 
mention them, choosing to comment on other verses. 34 

A more important reason for the early rabbis’ dislike for miracles 
probably has to do with the issue of religious authority. As previous 
research on Palestinian charismatic figures of the first century such 
as Jesus, Honi the Circle-Drawer and Hanina ben Dosa has shown, 
rabbinic sources indicate a tension between charismatics and the rab¬ 
bis in the first century. Scholars have suggested that this tension was 
predicated primarily upon the issue of authority. After the destruction 
of the Second Temple the rabbis attempted to establish for themselves 
the religious authority which had previously belonged to the priests or 
been shared between several groups. Accordingly, individuals claim¬ 
ing access to God outside of the rabbinic structure, charismatic fig¬ 
ures who claimed supernatural powers, miracle workers, or prophets 
would have presented a challenge to the rabbis’ claims to authority. As 
a response to this challenge, the rabbis deemphasized the miraculous 
powers of Honi and Hanina, attempting to present them as rabbis and 
thus incorporating them into the rabbinic system. 35 

Even though tannaitic literature does not present contemporary 
rabbis as miracle workers, it seems to have nothing against miracles 
performed by biblical heroes, sometimes even adding to the miracu¬ 
lous nature of their characters. 36 Accordingly, the lack of interest in 
Elijah’s miracles in the tannaitic midrashim, along with the fact that he 
appears in the Mishnah almost exclusively in the context of halakhic 
disputes, seems to suggest an incipient rabbinization of Elijah, similar 
to that of Honi and Hanina. One has to bear in mind, of course, that 
the rabbinic interest in general focuses on Elijah after his ascent to 
heaven rather than on his life as described in 1-2 Kings, and that the 
mention of him in Mai 3:23-24, where no miracles are mentioned, 
plays an important role in the rabbinic interpretations of his character. 


34 Mek. Pisha 1, 13; Besalah 1; 5; Bahodes 4; Mek. Simoti b. Yohai 16:32; Sifra 
Behuqotai 1:1, 2:6; Sifre Zutta pisqa 11, 14, 27; Sifre Deut pisqa 2, 41, 70, 175, 342, 
355; Midr. Tann. 1:2, 5:14, 11:13, 12:13, 18:15, 22:2, 23:15, 33:1. 

35 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 80-2; G. Vermes, “Hanina Ben Dosa: A Controversial 
Galilean Saint from the First Century of the Christian Era (II),” JJS 24 (1973) 62-4; 
D. Daube, “Enfant Terrible,” HTR 68:3-4 (1975) 372; Green, “Palestinian Holy Men,” 
625-6; S. Freyne, “The Charismatic,” in J. J. Collins and G. W. E. Nickelsburg (eds), 
Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms (Missoula: Scholars Press, 
1980) 232; B. M. Bokser, “Wonder-Working and the Rabbinic Tradition: The Case of 
Hanina Ben Dosa.” JSJ 16:1 (1985) 78-81. 

36 Smith, Tannaitic Parallels, 81. 
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Also, all biblical figures are to a certain extent rabbinized in rabbinic 
literature, but granting these reservations it is nevertheless worthwhile 
to explore possible reasons for a rabbinization. 

It has been argued that not only Jesus but also Honi and Hanina 
were modeled on Elijah, 37 and if he was an important figure for con¬ 
temporary charismatic groups the rabbis may have felt a need to 
reclaim him and incorporate him into the rabbinic system. Feldman 
argues that the identification of Elijah with the biblical zealot Phine- 
has (Num 25:7—8) 38 made him a likely prototype of all later zealots 
including those of Josephus’ day. According to Feldman, the rabbis as 
well as Josephus wished to avoid this aspect of him and achieved this 
by restricting his role to resolving halakhic disputes and to restoring 
peace to the world. 39 Thus, it seems likely that the rabbis used the fig¬ 
ure of Elijah in their struggle against charismatic movements and that 
his role in the Mishnah reflects an attempt by the rabbis to reclaim 
him for rabbinic Judaism. 

Another possible reason for rabbinizing Elijah has to do with the 
rabbis’ self-understanding and their attempt to define their role and 
status. One way in which the rabbis established their authority and 
legitimized the changes in tradition that they introduced was to assume 
the role of the prophets, claiming that prophecy had been taken from 
the prophets and given to the rabbis. 40 There is obviously a tension 
between the statement that prophecy had ceased on the one hand, and 
the claim that prophecy had been given to the rabbis on the other, and 
it seems as if it is rather the prophets that have ceased, not prophecy. 
There was apparently a wish to retain the prophetic function in the 


37 G. Vermes, “Hanina Ben Dosa: A Controversial Galilean Saint from the First 
Century of the Christian Era,” JJS 23 (1972) 40; Vermes, “Hanina II,” 54; Vermes, 
Jesus the Jew, 69-78, 89-90; Blenkinsopp, “Miracles,” 72-77; Freyne, “Ideal Figures,” 
241. 

38 See, e.g., Bib. Ant. 48.1-2; Tg. Ps-J. Exod 16:18; Deut 30:4; Num. Rab. 21.3. 

39 Feldman, “Josephus’ Portrait,” 64-7. 

40 S. Olam Rab. ch. 30; y. Abod. Zar. 2:7; b. B. Bat. 12a. The rabbis identified them¬ 
selves as the descendants of the elders, who are portrayed both as the predecessors and 
as the successors of the prophets in the chain of Torah transmission in m. Abot 1:1, S. 
Fraade, From Tradition to Commentary: Torah and Its Interpretation in the Midrash 
Sifre to Deuteronomy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991) 75-7. For 
further details on the rabbis’ self-understanding and their relation to the prophets, see, 
pp. 75-79, and S. Weingart, “Changing Functions of the Prophet in Jewish Thought.” 
Shofar 7:2 (1989) 27-8. See, also Tg. Neb. to 2 Kgs 23:2 where the word “prophets” 
has been replaced by “scribes” (NH2D). 
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form of bat qol, a heavenly voice that revealed God’s will to man, 41 and 
ruah ha-qodesh, the spirit of prophecy giving man insight into the will 
of God. The bat qol was now revealed to the rabbis and ruah ha-qodesh 
given to some of them, giving them control of prophecy and in a way 
transforming them into new prophets. Accordingly, if prophets were 
not to exist anymore, the rabbis having assumed their role, it would 
be natural to transform Elijah from prophet to rabbi if he were to have 
a place in the world of the rabbis. He was apparently a popular figure 
and rabbinizing him would then be preferable to eliminating him alto¬ 
gether from rabbinic literature. 

3.2.2. Prophetic versus Rabbinic Authority 

Against this background one can understand that the role of the 
prophet Elijah was essentially limited to solving halakhic issues some¬ 
time in a distant future, and even this role was not uncontested. 
The discussion in m. Seqal. 2:5 above seems to imply different views 
regarding the need to consult Elijah. The anonymous tanna as well 
as R. Natan believe themselves able to solve the problem, although in 
different ways, whereas R. Meir wants to leave the case to Elijah. Simi¬ 
lar discussions where one party wants to leave the problem to Elijah 
while the other has a solution without involving Elijah are found in 
two beraitot in the Babylonian Talmud, b. Menah. 63a relates a dis¬ 
cussion between the Schools of Hillel and Shammai as to whether the 
term marheshet refers to a vessel or to its contents. While the School 
of Shammai wants to leave the matter to Elijah, the School of Hillel 
argues that the word refers to the vessel on basis of their knowledge 
of the Temple vessels and the fact that the word when used in Lev 7:7 
refers to a vessel. 

Another beraita in b. Menah. 45a relates a discussion about the 
meaning of a biblical verse, Ezek 45:18, that appears to contradict 
another biblical verse, Num 28:11. R. Yehudah wants to leave this 
verse to be interpreted by Elijah in the future while R. Yose solves the 
contradiction by saying that the verses refer to two different situations 
and therefore do not contradict each other, and he succeeds in con¬ 
vincing R. Yehudah. This beraita is preceded by a parallel discussion 


41 t. Sot. 13:2; b. Yoma 9b. Even though prophecy had ceased God still communi¬ 
cated by means of a bat qol, in a way different from, yet similar to the way he had 
communicated through the prophets, Gray, Prophetic Figures, 7-8. 
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held by amoraic rabbis wherein R. Yohanan wants to leave the verse 
to be interpreted by Elijah in the future while R. Ashi solves it in the 
same way as R. Yose in the beraita. Furthermore, it is immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion of Ezek 44:31, which seems to imply that only 
priests are forbidden to eat anything that died a natural death or was 
torn by beasts despite the fact that meat of this kind is forbidden to 
all Israelites in Deut 14:21 and Exod 22:30. Again, R. Yohanan wants 
to leave the difficult verse for Elijah to interpret in the future while 
Ravina solves the apparent contradiction by explaining that it was nec¬ 
essary to repeat the prohibition for the priests, since they may eat a 
bird-offering of which the head had been nipped off and one might 
think that they were then also allowed to eat the meat forbidden in 
Ezek 44:31. 

Elijah’s role in these texts seems to be part of a larger issue concern¬ 
ing the role of prophecy, bat qol and ruah ha-qodesh , in other words, 
the role that the will of God is considered to play in deciding mat¬ 
ters of halakhah. As we will see, Elijah often has the same function as 
a bat qol and sometimes his name and the term ruah ha-qodesh are 
used interchangeably. 42 We saw above that there seems to have been a 
conflict already in tannaitic times between those who wanted to leave 
complicated matters to Elijah, i.e. those who wished to find out the 
will of God in specific cases, and those who resolved the problems by 
means of reason. In texts from both the Palestinian and the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmuds Elijah’s intervention in halakhic matters is rejected, or 
at least made subordinate to rabbinic authority: 

Rabbah said in the name of Rav Kahana in the name of Rav, If Elijah 
were to come and say [lORT liT^R Rl' DR] that halizah 43 may be per¬ 
formed with a foot-covering shoe [hyjQ] we should obey him [but if he 
would declare] that halizah may not be performed with a sandal [bUD] 
we should not obey him, since people have adopted the custom [of per¬ 
forming it] with a sandal [bUDl DPH lAPU]. R. Yoseph, however, said 
in the name of Rav Kahana in the name of Rav, If Elijah were to come 
and say that halizah may not be performed with a foot-covering shoe, 
we should obey him [but if he would declare that] halizah may not be 


42 In Deut. Rab. 5.15 Elijah makes peace between a man and his wife, while other 
sources where the same story appears have ruah ha-qodesh (y. Sotah 1:4; Lev. Rab. 
9.9). 

43 The ceremony whereby the widow of a childless man is released from the obliga¬ 
tion to marry the brother of her deceased husband, as prescribed in Deut 25:5-6. 
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performed with a sandal, we should not obey him, since people have 
adopted the custom [of performing it] with a sandal. 44 

The gemara goes on to explain that the difference between Rabbah and 
R. Yoseph is that according to the former, it is inappropriate to use a 
foot-covering shoe and it would only be permitted if Elijah came and 
declared it to be permissible, while according to R. Yoseph the use of a 
foot-covering shoe is permitted unless Elijah were to come and forbid 
it. The important phrase here is the one on which the rabbis agree, 
“since people have adopted the custom” (Dyn lHIU “QDty). Elijah, as a 
representative of God’s will, is overruled by the custom of the people. 
Both Rabbah and R. Yoseph are ready to change their own respective 
opinion if Elijah were to say otherwise, but the custom of the people 
is not to be changed. 

Likewise, b. Abod. Zar. 36a declares that no court can annul the 
eighteen things prohibited by the Schools of Hillel and Shammai, 
“even if Elijah and his court were to come and declare them permitted, 
we should not obey him” (lb pyDIiy pN mi HTblX NT ib'DNiy), 
the reason being that their prohibition has spread among a majority 
of Israelites (“iKir 3113 niD'N 01TQ1). 45 

In these passages Elijah resembles a bat qol and the reasoning is 
similar to the prevailing opinion in the famous story about the purity 
of the oven of Akhnai ( b. B. Mesi'a 59b). In that episode, the bat qol 
is rejected in favor of the majority of the rabbis, who are thereafter 
to decide in halakhic matters. 46 Even though this position in favor of 
reason prevailed, it was obviously contested by rabbis who wanted to 
attribute a greater importance to supra-human authority, be it bat qol 


44 b. Yebam. 102a (parallel Menah. 32a) andy. Yebam. 12:1 which adds that custom 
annuls the halakhah (robnn TIN bum imam). 

45 The disputes in the tannaitic sources discussed above are also resolved in favor of 
those who see no need to involve Elijah. In b. Sabb. 46a it is stated that, as a general 
rule, halakhah is in accordance with an anonymous tanna, and if applied to m. Seqal. 
2:5 it would mean that R. Meir who wanted to leave the matter to Elijah is overruled. 
b. ‘Erub. 13b asserts that with a few exceptions Hillel’s rulings are accepted in prefer¬ 
ence to those of Shammai, thus overruling the School of Shammai who was in favor 
of leaving the matter to Elijah in the beraita in b. Menah. 63a. Finally b. Erub. 46a 
states that in disputes involving R. Yose his opinion is followed rather than that of his 
opponents, and in disputes between R. Yose and R. Yehudah the halakhah follows R. 
Yose ( b. Erub. 46b). Accordingly, the latter overrules R. Yehudah in the beraita in b. 
Menah. 45a, which is also clear from R. Yehudah’s words, “May your mind be at ease 
for you have set mine at ease.” 

46 See, also, b. Pes. 114a; b. Ber. 51b-52a. 
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or Elijah, in halakhic matters. Those in favor of letting the majority 
of rabbis decide by way of reason obviously believed that there was 
no way of obtaining the objective truth, and that unity of the people 
was therefore more important than the outcome of a specific halakhic 
dispute, thus attributing such importance to customs that were estab¬ 
lished among the people. 47 Their authority to make decisions was 
legitimized by the idea that God had already handed them the right 
to interpret the Torah in the act of revelation, and that it is his will 
that the Jewish people live in accordance with its own understanding 
of his Torah. 48 

Thus, they would not listen to a bat qol, Elijah, or any prophet in 
matters of halakhah. Sifra, the tannaitic midrash to Leviticus states in 
a comment on Lev 27:34 that “henceforth no prophet may make any 
innovations.” 49 “Henceforth” refers to the time of Moses, and accord¬ 
ingly the prophets after Moses are only transmitters of the Torah, a 
role that coincides with that of the rabbis. The rabbis, then, assume 
the role of the prophets and simultaneously a fusion of the roles of 
prophet and rabbi takes place. Thus, the image of Elijah in the context 
of halakhic disputes reflects not only the development of the place that 
prophecy was considered to have in matters of halakhah but also the 
changing view of a prophet. 

3.3. Elijah the Rabbi 

By tracing the function of Elijah in halakhic discussions we have 
already anticipated his role in the two Talmuds. Now we will continue 
with the Babylonian Talmud (BT), where the vast majority of refer¬ 
ences to Elijah within the limits for this article appear. Finally we will 
compare them to the relatively few instances where he is mentioned 
in the Palestinian sources. 

3.3.1. Elijah in the Babylonian Talmud 

In addition to the passages discussed above, Elijah appears in a number 
of halakhic disputes in the BT and, as in the Mishnah, he is assumed to 


47 Cf. m. Ros. Has. 2:9. 

48 See, e.g., E. Berkovits, Not in Heaven: The Nature and Function of Halakhah 
(New York: Ktav, 1983) 47-70. 

49 See also, b. Sabb. 104a; b. Meg. 2b; b. Tem. 16a. 
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possess factual knowledge unavailable to ordinary mortals. 50 In other 
instances where some factual knowledge is lacking, Elijah is referred 
to as a theoretical argument with the words, “If Elijah were to come 
and say...” irp^M NIT DM), meaning, “If we knew these facts 

we would proceed in this way.” One such case concerns the betrothal 
of one of two sisters where the future husband is uncertain which of 
them he betrothed and Elijah is assumed to be able to tell which sister 
it was ( b. Yebam. 35b). Likewise, in a case where the child of a priest¬ 
ess has become interchanged with the child of her female slave, Elijah 
is referred to with the words, “If Elijah were to come and reveal who 
is the slave...” ( b. Git. 42b). 51 In addition to the passages discussed 
above (b. Yebam. 102a; b. ‘Abod. Zar. 36a) there are a few other cases 
which reflect the idea that Elijah’s divine insight is not limited to fac¬ 
tual information but includes halakhic matters also. 52 

When we turn to aggadic matters, we encounter a new element in 
the Elijah traditions that appears for the first time in amoraic litera¬ 
ture, namely his habit of appearing to the rabbis and talking directly to 
them. This is a common feature in the BT, where he frequently visits 
the rabbis and studies with them, discusses the meaning of biblical 
verses, reveals to them what God is thinking or doing, saves them 
from precarious situations, and occasionally scolds them. 

He used to visit R. Yehuda ha-Nasi’s academy, 53 thereby recognizing 
the authority of the rabbis and their institutions. R. Yehuda ha-Nasi 
was an important rabbi and the redactor of the Mishnah, and it is 
probably not by chance that it is his academy that Elijah frequently 
visits. Furthermore, he discusses the interpretations of scriptural verses 
with the rabbis, 54 as well as points of halakhah and aggadah. 55 Here it 
is interesting to note that in the discussions concerning halakhah no 
reference is made to Elijah’s divine knowledge. On the contrary, he 
reasons exactly like a rabbi, deducing answers from biblical verses and 
referring to the study of the laws of purity (b. B. Mesi'a 114a-b). He 
further teaches rules of conduct in typical Abot style, 56 delivers teach¬ 
ings from Sura to Pumbedita miraculously quickly ( b. ‘ Erub. 43a), 


50 b. Pesah 13a, 20b, 34a; b. Bek. 33b. 

51 Similar cases are recorded in b. Yebam. 41 and b. Hag. 25a. 

52 b. Ber. 35b; b. Pesah. 70b; b. Sabb. 108a. 

53 b. B. Mesi'a 85b. 

54 b. Yebam. 63a; b. Hag. 9b. 

55 b. B. Mesi'a 114a-b; b. Ber. 3a; b. Sank. 97b. 

56 b. Git. 70a; b. Ber. 29b. 
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reveals heavenly secrets and the whereabouts of the Messiah, 57 as well 
as God’s doings. 58 At times he reveals God’s opinion on a particular 
matter. 59 He is the friend of the rabbis, 60 and saves them in precarious 
situations, often in different disguises and sometimes by miraculous 
means. 61 In issues of ethics he makes great demands on the scholars 
and when they do not meet his requirements he ceases to meet with 
them. 62 In one instance he cures a rabbi who had happened to swal¬ 
low a snake. 63 

Although the idea that Elijah did not die is expressed several times 
in the BT, 64 and despite the fact that the assumption that Elijah resides 
alive in heaven seems to underlie much of the rabbinic interpretations 
of him, there is an explicit denial of his ascent to heaven attributed to 
R. Yose, “Neither Moses nor Elijah went up to heaven.” 65 

3.3.2. Elijah in the Palestinian Sources 

In matters of halakhah we see the same development in the Palestinian 
Talmud (PT) as in the Babylonian, but since the instances where Elijah 
appears are fewer than in the BT, it is difficult to draw conclusions 


57 b. Taan. 22a; b. Sanh. 98a. 

58 b. B. Mesi‘a 59b; b. Hag. 15b. 

59 In a discussion among the rabbis as to why Esther arranged a feast for Haman 

Elijah declares that the different reasons mentioned are all true ( b. Meg. 15b) and in 
b. Git. 6b he reconciles two apparently opposed views with the words, “Both [answers] 
are the words of the living God” (D”n DYlbN ’“DT Cf. the famous passage 

in b. ‘Erub 13b where a bat qol declares that the words of the Schools of Hillel and 
Shammai are both the words of the living God. 

60 b. Sanh. 113a-b. 

61 b. ‘Abod. Zar. 17b—18a; b. Qidd. 40a; b. Ber. 58a; b. Sanh. 109a (parallel b. Taan. 
21a); b. Sanh 109b. 

62 b. Ketub. 106a, 61a; b. B. Bat. 7b; b. Mak. 11a; b. B. Mesi'a 83b-84a. 

63 b. Sabb. 109b. Of the instances cited here b. Ber. 3a appears in the form of a 
beraita, b. Git. 70a; b. Hag. 9b; b. Ber. 29b, and b. Sanh. 97b are in Hebrew, involve 
tannaim and mainly contain teachings in Abot style and discussions of scriptural 
interpretation. However, none of them appears in tannaitic literature, which makes it 
doubtful whether they can be taken as evidence that Elijah was believed to appear to 
rabbis already in tannaitic times. 

64 b. B. Bat. 121b; b. Mo'ed Qat. 26a. 

65 b. Sukkah 5a and Mek. Bahodes. 4. There seems to have been an opposition to the 
view that Elijah ascended to heaven already before tannaitic times. In both 2 Kgs 2:1 
and 2:11 LXX translates, cix; d<; toy oupavov “he ascended to heaven, as it were” and 
Sir 48:9 as well as Tg. Neb. on 2 Kgs 2:1 and 2:11 likewise seem to oppose the idea. 
See, Ginzberg, Legends, 6:322 n. 32. Josephus also omits all mention of his ascension 
to heaven and just states that he disappeared, see Feldman, “Josephus’ Portrait,” 80. 
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on basis of the PT only. Apart from the passage whose parallel in the 
BT was discussed above (y. Yebam. 12:1) that made clear that Elijah 
representing God’s will was overruled by the custom of the people, 
most halakhic disputes where Elijah is mentioned are merely quotes 
from the Mishnah without any elaboration. 66 In one instance (y. Ber. 
1:1) he has the same function as in the Mishnah, determining the exact 
moment when twilight occurs (mU7QU7n fU HIT Nl^D*?), and 

in another instance he is referred to in a debate about terumah, similar 
to the way he is used as a theoretical argument in the BT. 67 

As compared to the BT, the references to Elijah concerning aggadic 
matters in the PT are relatively scarce and most of the instances refer 
to his actions in 1-2 Kings. In three stories, however, he appears to 
rabbis, once to R. Yehoshua b. Levi whom he scolds for having per¬ 
suaded Ulla to turn himself in to the Romans in order to save the rest 
of the Jewish community, 68 and once we are told that he appeared to 
R. Yehuda ha-Nasi (Rabbi) disguised as R. Hiyya the Great and cured 
his toothache. As a result, friendship was restored between Rabbi and 
R. Hiyya the Great. 69 In a discussion with R. Nehorai in y. Ber. 9:2 
Elijah declares that the building of theaters and circuses while the 
temple is in ruins is the main reason why earthquakes occur. 

Apart from elaborations on Elijah as described in 1-2 Kings, Gen¬ 
esis Rabbah also tells us of a few instances where Elijah appears to rab¬ 
bis. In addition to the stories about Elijah appearing to R. Yehoshua 
b. Levi and Rabbi discussed above, Genesis Rabbah also refers to Eli¬ 
jah and R. Yehoshua b. Levi studying together (35.2), and in another 
instance he appears to a Roman ruler in a dream (83.4). 

In addition to the references to Elijah in 1-2 Kings that all the 
sources have in common, Leviticus Rabbah says that Elijah did not 
sin, lives forever and will bring about the resurrection of the dead 
in the future (27.4). He records people’s good deeds together with 
the Messiah (34.8) and as a reward for having occupied himself with 
the Torah, God made the ravens feed him (1 Kgs 17:6). 70 From the 
last statement it is clear that it is his occupation with the Torah that 


66 y. Seq. 2:5; y. Yebam. 15:9; y. B. Mesi'a 1:8, 2:9, 3:3. 

67 y. Pesah. 3:6. 

68 y. Ter. 8:10 (parallel Gen. Rah. 94.9). 

69 y. Kil. 9:3 (parallel Gen. Rab. 33.3). 

70 Lev. Rab. 19.1. 
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brought about the miracle for him and the image that it brings to 
mind is that of a rabbi studying Torah. 

In Pesiqta de Rav Kahana he once appears to R. Yehoshua b. Levi 
(18.5) and once to R. Eleazar bar R. Simeon whom he taught for thir¬ 
teen years until he was able to recite the Sifra (11.22). It is also men¬ 
tioned that he did not die because he never sinned (9.4) and he is 
compared to Moses (1.4). 

Lamentations Rabbah hardly mentions Elijah, only commenting on 
his career in 1-2 Kings. 71 In 1.23 there is a hint of criticism of his exag¬ 
gerated zeal, a point that is more developed in Mek. Pisha l. 72 

3.4. Development from Tannaitic to Amoraic Sources 

There is a clear development of the role that Elijah plays in halakhic 
matters from the Mishnah to the two Talmuds. In the latter he is 
mostly reduced to a tool in the hands of the rabbis or, like the bat 
qol, he is overruled by the custom of the people, his divine knowledge 
being unwanted in halakhic matters. In contrast, his role in aggadic 
passages is much greater in literature from the amoraic period, and in 
such matters his divine knowledge is allowed to express itself. 

In amoraic literature, especially in the BT, he often appears to the 
rabbis and his miraculous powers are emphasized. To be sure, Elijah 
is depicted as a miracle worker in 1-2 Kings, but the miracles he per¬ 
forms in the BT are mostly of a different kind. It is true that he is said 
to bring about the resurrection of the dead, but that seems to refer to 
the end of days and nowhere is it said that he revived a dead person 
or performed miracles of food, the kind miracles that he performs in 
1-2 Kings. The nature of miracles could of course change according 
to the needs of the community, but more likely than a dependence on 
the image of him in 1-2 Kings is that he is simply described as a rabbi, 
reflecting the changing view of rabbinic leadership. 

We noted earlier that tannaitic literature does not present contem¬ 
porary rabbis as miracle workers and deemphasizes supernatural pow¬ 
ers of charismatic individuals, but by the middle of the third century 


71 Lam. Rab. 1.23; 4.25. 

72 For further details on Elijah in amoraic literature, see, Ginzberg, Legends, vol. 4 
pp. 195-235 and notes vol. 6 pp. 316-42; Wiener, Prophet Elijah, 43-77; J. Cohn, “Mys¬ 
tic Experience and Elijah-Revelation in Talmudic Times,” in J. Rosentahl (ed.), Max 
Waxman Jubilee Volume (Chicago: College of Jewish Studies Press, 1966) 39-44. 
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the view of religious leaders had changed in conformity with the non- 
Jewish world, and supernatural powers were a standard element of 
rabbinic leadership. It became socially acceptable for leaders to have 
special access to God and there are numerous stories of contemporary 
amoraim with extraordinary qualities. However, it should be empha¬ 
sized that these qualities and special powers were regarded as a result 
of their study and knowledge of the Torah. 73 In William Scott Green’s 
words: “Rabbinic Judaism dealt with the charisma of miracle-working 
by making its validity depend on knowledge of Torah and controlled it 
by making it a function of the rabbinic system.” 74 An obvious example 
of this development is the statement in Lev. Rab. 19.1 where it is said 
that God made the ravens feed Elijah as a reward for his occupation 
with the Torah. Another way in which Elijah’s supernatural powers 
are incorporated into the rabbinic system is their application in service 
of the rabbis, saving them from precarious situations, curing them, or 
delivering teachings from one rabbinic academy to another. 

The ability to perform miracles is thus a normal trait of any rabbi. 
The way in which Elijah appears to the rabbis as their close friend, 
discussing scriptural interpretation and points of halakhah and agga- 
dah, deducing answers from biblical verses in the same manner that 
any other rabbi does, is further evidence of his transformation from 
prophet to rabbi. He is even said to have a court of his own. 75 Due to 
his divine knowledge he could perhaps be described as a super rabbi, 
but in all other aspects he appears as a rabbi among other rabbis. 


4. Conclusions 

The Books of Kings have played a role, and still do, as haftarah- texts, 
but the most important way in which they have left their mark on rab¬ 
binic literature is through the interpretations of Elijah the prophet. 

While the image of Elijah in the halakhic disputes in the Mishnah 
and Tosefta corresponds to the view of a prophet as it had developed 
by the first century, amoraic literature presents him as a contemporary 


73 J. Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia (Leiden: Brill, 1966-1970) vol. 2: 
147-50, vol. 4: 347-70; Bokser, “Wonder-Working,” 44, 78-9, 82-4; Green, “Palestin¬ 
ian Holy Men,” 641-2. 

74 Green, “Palestinian Holy Men,” 646. 

75 b. Abod. Zar. 36a. 
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rabbi. Accordingly, the presentations of Elijah reflect the development 
of the view of both prophet and rabbi in rabbinic literature. In addi¬ 
tion, the development of his function in halakhic disputes from the 
Mishnah to the two Talmuds reflects the fading role of prophecy in 
halakhic matters. 

It is possible to understand the changing image of Elijah in terms of 
a growing rabbinization connected to the self-understanding and legit¬ 
imation of the rabbis. They assumed the role of the prophets (although 
modifying it) and transformed individuals outside of the rabbinic sys¬ 
tem, such as prophets and miracle workers, into rabbis. Rabbis become 
prophets and prophets become rabbis and simultaneously a fusion of 
the roles of prophet and rabbi took place. One element of the rabbin¬ 
ization of Elijah is the incorporation of his miraculous powers into the 
rabbinic system by placing them in service of the rabbis. 

In the case of Hanina ben Dosa, Sean Freyne argues that the rabbis 
of the Yavneh period transformed this Galilean charismatic into a rab¬ 
binic student in order to win over a region that showed little interest 
in following the rabbinic way of life. 76 In the same way, the transfor¬ 
mation of Elijah from prophet to rabbi can be understood as a method 
of taking over the past, creating a continuity and reconciliation with 
the past that serves to legitimize the authority of the rabbis. The story 
of Elijah’s frequent visits to the academy of R. Yehuda ha-Nasi (b. 
B. Mesi'a 85b) gives legitimacy to the rabbis and their institutions by 
a prophet, or at least a former prophet. Their identification with the 
elders who precede the prophets in the chain of Torah transmission 
in m. Abot 1:1 is in itself a legitimization of authority, since it places 
them closer than the prophets to the revelation at Sinai. 

In some sense the rabbinization of all biblical figures is a means of 
legitimizing the rabbis and the changes that they introduced in tradi¬ 
tion. It is a way of saying that rabbinic Judaism was revealed at Sinai, 
a point that the rabbis make in various ways. They often present the 
patriarchs as observing the Torah according to the rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion of it and at times they clearly state that “whatever an established 
disciple will teach in the future before his teacher was already com¬ 
municated to Moses at Sinai.” 77 In sum, the changing images of Elijah 
in rabbinic literature in many ways reflect the rabbis’ struggle to legiti¬ 
mize their religious authority. 


76 Freyne, “Ideal Figures,” 245. 

77 y. Peak 2:6; Lev. Rab. 22.1. 
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Baal 9,10,11,50,80,96,101,102, 

103, 111, 417, 418, 561, 590 
Baal (of Tyre) 490 
Baal Peor 207, 406 
Baal Zebul 305 
Baalmazor 256 


Baalshamin 297 
Baal-zebub 120, 303, 305 
Baal-Zephon 269 

Baasha (of Israel) 144, 441, 461, 463, 
464 

baboon statuette 339, 363 
Babu-ahhu-iddina 454 
Balaam (Num 22) 206 

Balaam son of Beor 138, 158, 228 
Balaam Text from Deir ‘Alla 138, 210, 
228, 249 

Balaq (King of Moab) 206, 207 

baldness (feature of Elisha) 94 

Balu‘ 211, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222, 224 

baptism 575, 579, 582 

Bar-Hadad son of Atarshumki 138 

Barrakab of Sam’al 293 

Bar-Rakib 200 

Bathsheba 91, 95, 96, 117, 459 

bathtubs 329, 331, 336, 339 

Bavian Inscription (Sennacherib) 188 

beer 287 

Beersheba 147, 243, 349, 404, 405, 506, 
510-511, 531, 535 
Behistun Inscription (Darius) 171 
Ben Shemen 191 
Benaiah 55, 94, 414, 473, 474 
Ben-Hadad I 44, 102, 136, 417, 461, 
463-464, 525, 527 
Ben-Hadad II see Hadadezer 
Ben-Hadad III (son of Hazael) 199, 
231, 527 

Ben-Hadad 104, 120 
Ben-Hur 48 

Benjamin (tribal area) 408 
Berossus 546, 553 
Bes 246, 247, 332 

Bethel 12, 47, 94, 114, 116, 131, 141, 
389, 404, 406, 408, 411, 412, 415, 416, 
417, 490, 491, 535 
Bethlehem 54, 56, 404, 405 
Bethsaida 525, 526, 529, 576 
Beth-Shean 377, 401, 526, 532 
Beth-Shemesh 48, 231, 320, 526, 531, 
532 

Bidkar 47, 487 
Biridiya (of Megiddo) 475 
Bit Adini 282, 283, 287, 288, 293, 366, 
367 

Bit Agusi 282, 283, 287, 293 
Bit Asalli 287 
Bit Bahiani 282, 287, 293 
Bit Gabbari 282 
Bit Halupe 282, 287 
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Bit-Gabbari 283, 287, 289 
bit-hilani buildings 292, 293, 294, 295, 
296 

Bit-Humri 189,232 
Black Obelisk (Shalmanesser III) 189, 
378, 509, 524 
Borsippa 176, 177 
Bozrah (Buseirah) 232, 234, 239, 241, 
243 

Breidj inscription (KAI 201) 274, 276 

Bubastis 371 

Bukan (stele of) 200 

bull site (Da‘ret et-Tawile) 404 

burials (infant) 330, 336 

burials (of kings) 62, 112, 114, 140, 

175, 246, 452, 549, 550, 551, 554, 555 
burials (puppy) 330, 452 
Buseirah (Bozrah) 232, 234, 239, 241, 
243 

Byblos 198, 258, 262 

Cabul 252, 255, 257, 260, 261, 262, 

263, 272, 406 
Caesarea Philippi 564 
Caiaphas 578 
Cain 53 

Calah (Sargon II) 315 

Calah (Tiglath-Pileser III) 191, 209, 

231 

calendar (Babylonian) 176, 433 
calendar (Judahite) 427-443 
camel caravans 382, 503, 505 
cannibalism 91, 105, 549 
Capernaum 577 
Caphtor 304 (see also Crete) 
Carchemish 195, 280, 282, 291, 292, 
293, 294, 366, 368, 434 
Carthage 5, 253, 270, 271 
casemate walls 218, 219, 220, 224 
cavalry 47, 54, 194, 475 
chariotry 46, 47, 190, 194, 195, 201, 
231, 287, 308, 331, 367, 368, 331, 475, 
481, 482, 484, 486, 487, 508, 590 
Chemosh (Kemosh) 198, 205, 207, 

209, 212, 248, 405, 406, 465, 523 
Chronicle of Prince Osorkon 372 
Chronicler 15,16,36,133,145,151,208, 
259, 271, 398, 405, 475, 494, 495, 498 
Chrysostom, John 6 
coinage 323, 331, 343, 471, 512 
commander-of-half-of-the-chariotry 

486, 487 

commander-in-chief 473,484, 485, 486, 

487, 492 


commodities 501-516 
Constantius 6 

co-regencies 428, 430, 436, 438, 439 
coronation 420, 429, 430, 431, 432, 

434, 435, 436, 438, 439 
corvee workers 476-477, 480, 497 
corvee 317, 472, 475, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480 

Council of Nicaea 581 
coup (Jehoiada) 493 
coup (Jehu) 137, 147 
coup (Zimri) 485 

covenant 124, 127, 155, 201, 202, 394, 
411, 420, 573 

Crete 216, 245, 246, 264, 304 (see also 
Caphtor) 

Cyprian of Carthage 5 
Cypro-Minoan script 327, 330, 331, 

334 

Cyprus 258, 261, 267, 271, 310, 336, 
339, 342, 415, 502 
Cyrus 6, 148, 176, 177, 480 

Dagon 246, 247, 304, 305, 306 
Damascus 30, 59, 137, 138, 155, 158, 
159, 189, 198, 199, 200, 229, 231, 233, 
258, 262, 273-300, 303, 334, 505, 512, 
515, 520, 522, 523, 524, 525, 527 
Dan 137, 138, 147, 158, 198, 199, 274, 
275, 299, 405, 409, 411, 412, 415, 416, 
417, 456, 481, 487, 489, 504, 509, 512, 
513, 520, 522, 524, 526, 527, 528, 529, 
535, 536 
Danuna 284 

Da‘ret et-Tawile (the “bull site”) 404 
Darius 148, 171 

David 10, 19, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 38, 41, 
44, 51, 54, 55, 65, 69, 74, 75, 78, 79, 

85, 90, 91, 93, 95, 96, 100, 109, 112, 
121, 128, 129, 131, 137, 142, 143, 147, 
150, 151, 152, 155, 175, 183, 185, 199, 
205, 207, 230, 245, 255, 256, 257, 299, 
303, 304, 308, 323, 366, 367, 369, 372, 
373, 376, 377, 402, 403, 405, 411, 413, 
414, 415, 420, 430, 450, 451, 459, 461, 
462, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 479, 480, 
487, 507, 508, 512, 518, 520, 523, 528, 
535, 542, 547, 549, 551, 553, 554, 561, 
562, 570, 572 
Deborah 389, 405, 408 
Deir ‘Alla texts 138, 158, 210, 228, 249, 
401 

Delilah 304 
demons 137, 471, 544 
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Denyen 311 

deportation 194, 324, 325, 426, 490, 
491, 529, 531, 555 

Deuteronomist 70, 72, 75, 79, 81, 86, 
87, 88, 128, 129, 130, 175, 226, 257, 
258, 259, 393, 405, 410, 422, 427, 478, 
498, 509 

Dibon (Dhiban) 198, 206, 208, 210, 
211, 215, 216, 219, 220, 222, 224, 406 
Dilmun 382, 383 
diplomacy 150, 197, 239, 263, 368, 

378, 461, 462, 463, 464 
Dius (Hellenistic historiographer) 251, 
252, 253, 255 

Dor 54, 313, 322, 419, 504, 532 

Dothan (place) 52 

DrtN 392 

DtrG 79, 81, 85, 142 

DtrH 79, 518, 537 

DtrL 81 

DtrN 78, 79, 80, 128, 142 

DtrP 79, 80, 128, 142, 149, 394, 395 

dung 99 

Eben-ezer 308, 405 
Ebla 289, 291, 292, 295 
eclipse (763 BCE) 186 
economy 113,215,219, 220, 306, 337, 
398, 468, 474, 477, 481, 484, 493, 499, 
500, 501, 502, 504, 511, 515, 516 
Edict of Telipinu 183 
Edom/Edomites 50, 52, 136, 189, 194, 
206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 224, 225-244, 
269, 273, 307, 315, 369, 370, 372, 373, 
375, 412, 474, 505, 506, 507, 509, 510, 
511, 523 

Eglon 205, 206, 208 
Ekron see Tel Miqne 
El Cid 146 
el-‘Abeidiyeh 505 
Elah (of Israel) 441,481,485,520 
Elam 169, 174, 181 
Eleazar bar R. Simeon (Rabbi) 604 
Eli (priest) 409 
Elihoreph (scribe) 155 
Elijah (in the Babylonian Talmud) 
579-584 

Elijah (and gospel tradition) 545-52 
Elijah (and John the Baptist) 559-62 
Elijah (in the Mishnah) 573-576 
Elijah (in the Palestinian Talmud) 
584-585 

Elijah (rabbinization of) 577, 578, 588 


Elijah (return of) 555-6 
Elijah (role model for Jesus) 558-60 
Elijah 19, 28, 29, 30, 46, 47, 50, 65, 78, 
80, 91, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 120, 122, 138, 
145, 146, 147, 172, 387, 389, 391, 396, 
418, 455, 459, 461, 524, 528, 548, 553, 
556, 557, 559, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 
566, 567, 568, 569, 570, 573, 574, 575, 
576, 577, 578, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 
585-606 

Elisha 19, 28, 29, 30, 44, 80, 90, 91, 97, 
98, 100, 103, 104, 110, 111, 114, 115, 
119, 120, 122, 137, 138, 145, 146, 147, 
172, 207, 238, 303, 389, 391, 464, 466, 
486, 489, 514, 549, 556, 557, 558, 561, 
562, 563, 569, 575, 576, 577, 582, 583, 
584, 587, 590, 594 
Eltekeh 316, 317 
Emar 179, 278, 294, 295, 452, 455 
‘en-Gedi 240, 531 
‘En Hazeva 238, 239 
Enkomi 336, 338 
Enoch 557, 571 
En-Rogel (Eroge) 61 
Ephesus 251, 252, 253, 264, 582 
Ephod 406,410,411,413 
Ephraim (tribal region) 50, 419, 532 
Eroge 61 
Esagila 176, 178 

Esarhaddon 169, 170, 174, 176, 177, 
191, 235, 267, 268, 317, 345, 419, 490, 
497 

Esau 51, 206, 227 
Eshtaol 406 
Esther 56,602 

ethnicity 74, 224, 246, 346, 348, 349 
Euboea 199, 330 
eunuchs 46, 483-484 
Eupolemus 251, 254, 255 
Eusebius of Caesarea 48, 59, 254, 258 
Euthymenes of Massilia 269 
exodus (event) 76, 81, 226, 268, 428, 
440, 449, 545, 567 

Ezion-Geber 265, 269, 270, 271, 272, 
412, 505, 507 

Feinan 230 
Forrest Gump 115 
fortifications 220, 281, 291, 332, 340, 
479, 498, 509 

fortresses 5, 17, 26, 37, 72, 81, 82, 135, 
214, 218, 226, 236, 238, 249, 260, 294, 
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316, 327, 393, 412, 467, 476, 506, 526, 
572, 586 
forts 217, 220 
fugitives 372,461 

Gad 61, 206, 208, 209, 246, 406 
Gades 268 

Galilee 59, 189, 252, 255, 260, 505, 

525, 526, 578 

garrisons 156, 308, 309, 311 
Gashmu 243 

Gath 48, 262, 301-364, 389, 401, 524, 

526, 527 

Gath-Carmel (Tell Abu Hawam) 401 
Gaza 194, 232, 233, 240, 301-364, 504, 
506, 510 
Geba 262, 308 

Geber 265, 269, 270, 271, 272, 412, 
505, 507 

Gedaliah 190, 459, 555 
Gehazi 30, 90, 97, 98, 104, 110, 483, 
486, 558 

Gelon of Gela 269 
Geshem 243 
Geshur 525, 526 

Gezer 191, 309, 318, 328, 374, 477, 

479, 520, 526, 529, 531, 532 
Ghrareh 241 
Gibbethon 303,485 
Gibeah 405, 408 
Gibeon 405,411,416,479,535 
Gideon 210, 562 
Gihon Spring 159, 405, 414 
Gilboa 308 

Gilead 117, 146, 189, 249, 406, 505, 
509, 532 

Gilgal 405, 408, 412, 415 
Gindibu the Arabian 382 
Goliath 304, 306, 308 
Gordis 225, 231 
grappa 332 

Gulf of Aqaba 265, 266, 268, 269 
Gurgum 282, 284, 293, 366, 368 

Hadad (son of Eliada) 229 
Hadad (temple at Damascus) 258 
Hadad the Edomite 94, 228, 229, 369, 
372, 373, 375 
Hadad 45, 228, 292 
Hadadezer (9th c.) 136, 300, 524 

Hadadezer (son of Rehob) 45, 299, 
366, 367, 524 
Hadadyithi 200 


Hadrach 527 
haftarah 567-570, 587 
halakhah 585, 590, 591, 598, 599, 600, 
601, 602, 605 

Halik-malik (Queen) 382 
Halparuntiyas II of Gurgum 368 
Ham 271 

Hama 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 289, 
290, 294 

Hama inscriptions (KAI 203-213) 274 

Haman 56, 602 

Hamath 138, 139, 147, 195, 198, 199, 
231, 283, 284, 286, 287, 288, 294, 366, 
367, 368 

Hanani 62, 145, 389 

Hanina ben Dosa 595-596, 606 

Hannathon (T. el-Bedeiwiyeh) 505 

Hanno 270, 314 

Haran 172, 483, 495, 589 

Harris Papyrus 311 

Hathor 363 

Hatti 195, 232, 236, 310, 317, 463 
Hattusili 167, 168 
Havilah 382 

Hazael 49, 104, 115, 120, 136, 139, 

146, 194, 199, 207, 231, 262, 272, 303, 
309, 334, 417, 487, 509, 520, 523-528 
Hazor 261, 295, 328, 401, 477, 479, 
505, 509, 520, 526, 529, 532 
Hazrak 199,283 
Hebron 226, 240, 243, 406, 496 
Heliopolis 378 
hemorrhoids 305 
Heraclides Ponticus 269 
Herod (of the Gospels) 564, 565, 569, 
573, 574, 579, 580 
Herod Antipas 66 
Herod the Great 406 
Herodotus 59, 76, 243, 255, 258, 264, 
269, 270, 271, 305, 312, 318, 319, 348, 
544, 546, 553 
Heshbon 206, 208, 209 
Hezekiah (of Judah) 44, 62, 63, 65, 74, 
82, 83, 87, 91, 93, 99, 100, 102, 108, 
109, 110, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 123, 
132, 133, 134, 140, 143, 144, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 155, 159, 175, 176, 190, 191, 
201, 303, 309, 314, 316, 345, 373, 378, 
390, 423, 431, 433, 434, 435, 436, 442, 
443, 456, 466, 492, 498, 506, 510, 511, 
516, 520, 522, 534, 552, 553 
Hezekiah’s tunnel see Siloam tunnel 
Hiel of Bethel 47 
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high places (bamot) 175, 176, 178, 246, 
402, 415, 523, 535, 536 
Hilkiah (High Priest) 63, 425, 426, 

497 

Hillel 27, 597, 599, 602 
Hiram of Tyre 45, 48, 50, 59, 62, 94, 
100, 101, 136, 155, 251-272, 382, 461, 
462-463, 507, 546 
Honi the Circle-Drawer 595, 596 
Hophra 254, 378 

horses 47, 53, 60, 195, 287, 308, 315, 
367, 368, 474, 475, 481, 482, 484, 508 
Horus 247 
Horvat ‘Uza 238, 506 
Horvat Rosh Zayit (Khirbet Ras 
' ez-Zetun) 260, 261, 263, 471 
Hoshea (of Israel) 189, 190, 201, 377, 
378, 435, 436, 437, 442, 492, 520, 522, 
534, 551 

households 224, 446, 462, 501, 514, 

516 

Huelva (Spain) 265, 267, 268 
Huldah 94, 116, 117, 150, 389, 425, 

555 

Hyksos 291 
Iamani 267, 315 

Idrimi (of Alalakh) 168, 179, 180, 292, 
461, 493, 494 

Ikausu 306, 317, 343, 345, 348 
incense 211,240,344,347,360,364, 
382, 410, 425, 535 
infanticide 448, 549 
inheritance 92, 97, 115, 129, 252, 289, 
450, 451, 488, 552 
Ishtar 344, 359 

Ithobal (of Tyre) 136, 263, 264, 265, 
559 

Iuput 376 

Jacob 112, 415, 456, 568, 573, 589, 590 

Jaffa 268, 271, 468, 504 

Jairus 577 

Jalul 218 

Jannaeus 62 

Jebusites 259 

Jehoahaz (of Israel) 443, 551 
Jehoahaz (of Judah) 63, 138, 199, 234, 
380, 432, 435, 436, 442, 443 (see also 
Ahaziah of Judah) 

Jehoash (of Israel) 231, 389, 435, 436, 
442 

Jehoash (of Judah) 119, 411, 435, 436, 
442 


Jehoiachin (of Judah) 49, 63, 73, 74, 

132, 142, 202, 237, 369, 432, 433, 443, 
555 

Jehoiada (High Priest) 63,179,411,421, 
422, 436, 460, 492, 493, 494, 496, 497 
Jehoiakim (of Judah) 63, 207, 236, 380, 
429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 443, 534, 
555 

Jehoram (of Israel) 47, 91, 114, 115, 
116, 119, 144, 439, 520, 522, 534, 549, 
550, 556 

Jehoram (of Judah) 152, 186, 438, 439, 
441 

Jehoshaphat (of Judah) 45, 49, 64, 65, 
93, 102, 113, 114, 135, 144, 151, 152, 
153, 230, 265, 267, 269, 270, 438, 439, 

441, 509, 524, 548, 549 
Jehosheba 63 

Jehu (of Israel) 46, 47, 52, 53, 62, 72, 
78, 92, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 109, 

111, 114, 115, 122, 130, 137, 139, 145, 
147, 151, 155, 186, 189, 200, 389, 392, 
411, 417, 418, 428, 434, 435, 436, 437, 
438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 456, 483, 484, 
485, 487, 489, 493, 524, 528, 529, 550 
Jephthah 207, 465, 562 
Jericho 28, 44, 47, 208, 405, 557 
Jeroboam (of Israel) 12, 46, 60, 74, 78, 
92, 99, 100, 101, 102, 109, 110, 111, 

114, 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 127, 132, 

133, 144, 147, 151, 152, 172, 182, 201, 
232, 233, 263, 311, 375, 376, 389, 415, 
417, 418, 428, 429, 435, 437, 438, 441, 

442, 488, 510, 520, 533, 545, 546, 548, 
551 

Jesse 30, 31 

Jesus (identity of) 545-551 
Jesus (modelled on Elijah) 558-60 
Jesus (baptisim of) 566, 576, 578, 579, 
580 

Jesus ben Hananiah 574 

Jezebel 28, 46, 91, 96, 101, 102, 103, 

115, 117, 119, 137, 145, 146, 155, 263, 
453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 459, 483, 509, 
533, 534, 548, 550 

Jezreel 103, 114, 115, 155, 261, 308, 
403, 453, 479, 491, 492, 520, 523, 524, 
526, 528, 532 
Joab 55, 414, 450, 474 
Joash (of Israel) 137,138,145,148, 

151, 189, 200, 435, 442, 490, 524, 527 
Joash (of Judah) 93, 104, 152, 178-182, 
411, 435, 442, 436, 442, 492, 493, 494, 
495, 496, 497, 498 
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Johanan 56 
John of Gischala 555 
John the Baptist (and Elijah) 559-62 
John the Baptist (and Jesus) 563-6 
John the Baptist 30, 146, 563, 564, 565, 
567, 568, 569, 570, 574, 575, 576, 577, 
578, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 594 
Jokneam 261, 526, 529, 532 
Joktheel 231 
Joqneam 532 

Joram (of Israel) 46, 47, 52, 63, 103, 
104, 144, 438, 439, 459, 464, 466, 487, 
524, 527, 528 

Joram (of Judah) 114, 117, 121, 230, 
231, 438, 439 

Josiah (of Judah) 19, 31, 49, 63, 77, 78, 
81, 82, 83, 86, 87, 91, 93, 94, 100, 102, 
109, 110, 112, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
121, 123, 125, 127, 132, 134, 136, 140, 
141, 142, 144, 149, 150, 152, 153, 155, 
176, 184, 318, 319, 341, 380, 390, 394, 
410, 411, 416, 420, 423, 424, 425, 430, 
431, 432, 434, 443, 494, 497, 498, 510, 
520, 522, 530, 548, 554, 555 
Jotham (of Judah) 64,151, 435,436,442 

Kabul 50, 260-265, 507 
Kandalanu 173 
al-Karak inscription 210,211 
Karatepe inscriptions 366, 368, 496 
Karnak quay inscriptions 371 
Kati of Que 368 
Kawa stele of Taharqa 379 
Kemosh (Chemosh) 198, 205, 207, 

209, 212, 248, 405, 406, 465, 523 
Khirbat al-Jumayl 219 
Khirbat al-Mudayna al-‘Aliya 220, 221, 
224 

Khirbat Al-Mudayna 211-224 
Khirbet en-Nahas 229-230 
Khirbet Ghazzeh (Horvat ‘Uza) 238 
Khirbet Ras ez-Zetun (Horvat Rosh 
Zayit) 260, 261, 263^ 471 
Kilamuwa 200,291 
kingship 79, 86, 96, 127, 137, 166, 167, 
182, 379, 449, 495, 552, 570, 571, 574 
kispum ritual 293 
Kition 258, 339, 342 
Kummuh 282, 293, 366, 368 
Kundashpi of Kummuh 368 
Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 232, 485 
Kurigalzu II 174 

Kurkh Monolith 185, 481, 482, 509 
Kush 163, 253, 255, 378-379 


Laban 456, 589 
Labarna 183 

Lachish 191, 226, 240, 330, 401, 412, 
473, 481, 498, 520, 530, 531 
Lalli of Melid 368 
Lamech 53 

leprosy 61, 90, 119, 457, 550, 551, 558 
Levites 65, 418, 424, 570 
Libya 264, 267, 269, 270, 271, 371, 375, 
378, 380 

licentiousness 547, 548 
Lihyanite 381 
lmlk stamps 498 
loomweights 219, 330, 339, 352 
Lucifer of Cagliari 6, 7 
Luwians 273, 274, 280, 282, 283, 285, 
286, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 365, 366, 368 
Lydia 187 

Machpelah 453 

Madaba 98, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
218, 222, 223 

Malkiyahu son of Qerobur 238 
Mamre 406, 587 

Manasseh (of Judah) 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 19, 29, 33, 50, 63, 72, 77, 79, 
93, 101, 116, 121, 124, 128, 141, 149, 
150, 182, 191, 390, 392, 393, 394, 431, 
443, 510, 553, 554 
Mandra 56 
Manetho 546 
Manishtusu obelisk 181 
Marduk 136, 167, 169, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 197 

marketplaces 332, 361, 501,503, 512, 515 
Marsa al-Awgia 264 
Marsa Matruh, 264 
martyrology 392, 397, 398 
Masada 574 

Masuwari-Til Barsip 288, 366, 368 
Mattan Priest of Baal 419 
mazzebah 404,415 
Medes 60, 380 

Medinet Habu Inscriptions 310, 311 
Megiddo 141, 261, 263, 328, 330, 377, 
401, 412, 417, 475, 477, 479, 482, 520, 
529, 532 

Melid 282, 293, 366, 368 
Melqart 138, 258, 419 
Memphis 369, 370, 371, 378, 380 
Menahem (Jewish Revolt) 574 
Menahem (of Israel) 92, 189, 430, 435, 
436, 437, 442 
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Menander 59, 251, 252, 253, 255, 257, 
264, 559 

merchants 285, 502, 503, 508, 512, 513 
Merneptah 226, 342 
Merodach-baladan 150, 155, 190, 194, 
195 

Mesha 50, 136, 137, 138, 143, 159, 198, 
205-225, 230, 231, 404, 406, 461, 464, 

465, 466, 491, 496, 509, 520 

Messiah (identity of) 545-551 

messianism 552-4 

Mezad Hashavyahu 476 
Micah (priest in Judges) 409 
Micaiah son of Imlah 93, 102, 113, 

483, 490 

Midian 234,408 
Milesian Wild Goat style 332 
military commander 308, 446 
Milkom 246, 247, 248, 249, 405 
millo 520 

Miqneyau (seal of) 419, 467 
miracle worker 110, 594, 595, 604, 606 
Mishnah 429, 590, 591-597, 600, 601, 
603, 604, 605, 606 
Mitanni 168, 463, 494 
Mitinti (of Ashdod) 316, 317, 341 
Mitinti (of Ashkelon) 314, 317 
Moab (Moabites) 50, 65, 158, 159, 198, 
205-224, 226, 227, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 237, 239, 240, 241, 243, 246, 248, 
273, 306, 315, 366, 406, 412, 464, 465, 

466, 491, 520, 522, 523, 549 
monotheism 147, 165, 418 
Mosaic authorship 123-125 
Moses 30,38,54,85,90,93,94,118, 

124, 143, 206, 207, 208, 269, 395, 396, 
397, 427, 431, 440, 518, 544, 562, 565, 
566, 567, 573, 574, 575, 585, 586, 592, 
600, 602, 604, 606 

Mount Carmel 406, 412, 415, 419, 558, 
590 

Mount Horeb 54, 567, 576 
music (musicians) 32, 328, 351 

Naaman 90, 97, 98, 558 
Nabonidus 170, 176, 177, 181, 241, 242 
Nabopolassar 177, 195, 380, 497 
Naboth 44, 96, 102, 115, 137, 139, 145, 
155, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 
457, 487, 548, 562 
Nabu-nasir 170, 174, 176, 177 
Nadab (of Israel) 132,144,303,441 
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Patgayah 343 

Paul (Saul) 561, 571, 572, 580, 582 
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Pentateuch 37, 42, 58, 76, 77, 123, 124, 
125, 129, 269 
Penuel 210 
Per-Atum 226 

Persia (Persians) 58, 72, 73, 74, 81, 85, 
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Phinehas 596 
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211, 218, 222, 229, 251-272, 273, 285, 
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343, 344, 346, 366, 368, 406, 496, 502, 
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522, 533 
pig 330, 337 
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pilgrimage 401, 403, 405, 422 
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postdating 429, 430 
Potiphar 589 

Prism C (Ashurbanipal) 191 
property 424, 446, 449, 450, 455, 456, 
483 

prostitution 422 

Psammetichus (Psamtek) 318, 371, 379 
Psusennes I 370, 374 
Ptolemy II 42 

punishment (divine) 30, 74, 97, 121, 
145, 146, 178, 184, 393, 395, 398, 414, 
449, 454, 458, 460, 464, 465, 490, 546 
Punt 266, 507 

Qadesh 227 
Qara (Rabbi) 390 
Qarhoh 220 

Qarqar (Battle of) 185, 186, 283, 284, 
300, 368, 377, 378, 382, 440, 481 
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Qatna 292 
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Qaushmalaka of Edom (Qosmalak) 234 
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Qerijot 406 

Qimhi 52 

Qinah 238 

Qitmit 222, 239, 506 

Qos 226, 227, 240, 243, 247 

Que 293, 367, 368, 375 

queens 49, 50, 59, 78, 96, 100, 101, 

117, 119, 132, 140, 143, 151, 237, 253, 
373, 381, 382, 421, 457, 483, 487, 492, 
544, 562 
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Qurayya 382 

Ramah (Hirbet Raddana) 406, 407, 

408, 524 

Ramat al-Elalil 406, 463 
Ramat Rahel 520, 531 
Ramat-Negiv 238, 506 
Ramesses II 208, 375 
Ramesses III 310,311,330 
Ramesses VIII 342 
Ramoth-Gilead 146, 483, 489, 505, 

509, 524, 526, 528, 532 
Ras et-Tahune 406 
Ras et-Tamim 404 
Ras Ibn Hani 279 
Rashi 52, 390 

redemption (law of) 452, 587 
Rehoboam (of Judah) 59, 94, 99, 118, 
121, 132, 144, 151, 152, 172, 182, 245, 
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548, 553, 554, 575, 576, 579 
resurrection of Isaac 588 
resurrection of the dead 104, 588, 591, 
603, 604 

revision of Kings 16, 17, 108, 148 
revisionism (biblical historiography) 

517, 518, 519, 521, 522, 531, 534, 

538 

Rezin 151, 189, 228, 233, 524 

Riblah 426 

Rimmon 98,247 

rituals (Philistine) 305 

Rock of Zion 31 

Rome 59, 66, 557 

Romulus 557 

Rujm al- Hiri 218 

Rujm Mohammad 217 

Rukibtu 316 

ar-Rumayl 217, 219, 222 

Saba 268, 381, 382 
Sabbath 58 
Safed el Battikh 505 
Sais 378, 380 

Salamanu (of Moab) 209, 212 
Samal 283, 284, 292 
Samaria 45,50,59,74,115,121,131, 
151, 159, 175, 189, 190, 191, 195, 198, 
200, 368, 378, 392, 393, 403, 417, 420, 
427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 
440, 442, 443, 452, 474, 479, 482, 484, 
489, 490, 492, 505, 509, 512, 513, 514, 
515, 516, 520, 522, 524, 526, 527, 528, 
529, 532, 533, 534, 549 
Samaria (ivories) 533 
Samaris (ostraca) 488, 513, 533 
Samaritan Pentateuch 129 
Samaritans 12, 44, 66, 552, 573 
Samerina 482 
Samos (temple) 199 
Samson 304, 562, 569 
Sangara 368 
Saqqara 312, 370 
sarcasim 99, 103 
Sarepta 557, 559 
Sargon Chronicle 170 
Sargon I 167, 175, 180 
Sargon II 169, 174, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 206, 234, 235, 293, 309, 314, 315, 
316, 324, 328, 340, 355, 378, 379, 431, 
434, 475, 481, 482, 483, 491, 492, 497 


Sataspes 269 

Saul 32, 54, 69, 90, 100, 129, 152, 207, 
228, 256, 305, 308, 407, 408, 411, 451, 
537, 547 

scribes 3, 5, 13, 14, 17, 54, 126, 142, 
144, 155-161, 170, 172, 178, 181, 186, 
187, 195, 196, 197, 413, 421, 428, 429, 
464, 467, 472, 479, 492, 494, 495, 496, 
497, 567, 571, 573, 596 
seafaring 263, 265, 266, 267, 270, 271, 
268, 503 

seals 140, 156, 201, 212, 219, 235, 238, 
240, 241, 248, 365, 419, 420, 467, 468, 
490, 499, 533, 534 

Sefire inscriptions (KA1 222-224) 138, 

199, 200, 274, 276 
Sekhmet 363 

Seleucid Period 170, 171, 196 
Sennacherib 44, 62, 144, 150, 155, 169, 
174, 176, 177, 188, 190, 191, 194, 235, 
236, 309, 315, 316, 317, 340, 341, 345, 
378, 379, 380, 433, 434, 466, 492, 497, 
510, 520, 522, 529, 530, 553 
Seraiah 426 
Sesostris 546 
Sethos 377 
Shabako 371, 379 
Shalem 413,414 
Shallum (of Israel) 92, 112 
Shalman (of Moab) 233 
Shalmaneser I 168 
Shalmaneser III 169, 173, 185, 188, 
189, 194, 283, 300, 366, 367, 377, 378, 
382, 440, 481, 482, 509, 524 
Shalmaneser V 190, 195 
Shamash-shum-ukin 173, 176, 177 
Shammai 597, 599, 602 
Shamshi-Adad I 167 
Shapataka 379 
Shaphan 155, 425, 497 
Sharru-lu-dari 316 
Shasu 226 

Sheba 50, 59, 100, 101, 253, 268, 
381-382, 507, 544, 562 
Shebitku 379 
Shebna 155 

Shechem 182, 401, 402, 403, 529, 532 
Shemaiah 94, 389 
Shemer 452,453 
Sherden 311 

Shiloh 403, 404, 408, 409, 410, 411 
Shimei 51, 55, 303, 459, 460, 474 
Shiriqti-Shuqamuna 175 
Shisha 155 
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Shishak (Shoshenq I) 50, 266, 309, 

311, 371, 372, 375, 376, 377, 378, 509, 
520, 521, 546 
Shittim 54, 406 
Shobi 55 

Shoshenq I (Karnak inscription) 377 
Shunammite 90, 97, 98, 100, 104, 483, 
486, 558, 587, 588 
Shuppiluliuma 168 
Siamun 266, 309, 370, 374, 375 
Sibma 206 

Sidon 189, 198, 232, 239, 258, 271, 
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529, 530, 549 
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Sillibel (of Gaza) 317, 341 
Siloam tunnel 159, 201, 481, 520 
Silsila inscription (Shoshenq I) 377 
Simbar-shihu 175 
Simon bar Giora 574 
Sinuhe 373 

Sippar (temples) 171, 181, 480 
Siwa oasis 264 
Soba 268 
Sodom 54 
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statuary 9, 10, 11, 12, 168, 169, 176, 
180, 188, 193, 198, 222, 275, 292, 293, 
296, 297, 304, 365, 370, 371 
statuettes 332, 339, 371, 415, 416 
steward 481-483, 484 


storehouses 482, 483, 498, 513 
structure (literary) 14, 107-122, 163, 
172 

Succoth 401 

Suhis II of Carchemish (Kelekli 
inscription) 368 
Sukkot 100, 210 
synagogue 585, 586 

Ta'anach 532 
Tabal 366 
Tacitus 66 

Taharqa (Karnak stele) 380 
Taharqa (Tirhakah) 372, 378, 379, 380 
Takeloth II 368, 372 
Talmud 586, 589, 590, 593, 597, 598, 
600, 602, 604, 606 
Tamar 238, 506 
Tang-I Var inscription 379 
Tanis 370, 378, 380 
targumim 3, 17, 25, 29, 49, 52, 53, 58, 
425, 585 

Tarhuntassa 366 

Tarshish 64, 255, 265, 267, 268, 270, 
271, 272, 503 
Tawilan 234, 243 
Teiman 232 
Tekoah 450 
Tel ‘Ira 238, 414 
Tel Amal 526 

Tel Batash (Timnah) 316, 317, 322, 
323, 346, 347 
Tel el-Hesi 531 
Tel Hadar 525, 526 
Tel Masos 238 
Tel Melat 303 

Tel Miqne (Ekron) 134, 190, 301-364, 
496, 497, 501, 510, 512, 528 
Tel Qiri 403, 529 
Tel Rehov 471, 525, 526 
Tel Shalaf 316 
Telipinu 183-184 
Tell Abu Hawam 262, 401 
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Tell el-Bedeiwiyeh (Hannathon) 505 
Tell el-Far‘ah North 520 
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Tell es-Safi/Gath 48, 262, 301-364, 
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Tell Fakhariyah 281, 294 
Tell Fekheriye (Sikani) 275, 281, 294, 
297 

Tell Halaf 281, 289, 290, 291, 292, 294, 
474 

Tell Halif 531 

Tell Jawa 220, 221, 222, 223, 245, 249 

Tell Jemmeh 266, 531 

Tell Keisan 262 

Tell Mubarak 401 

Tell Qarqur 281, 290 

Tell Rifaat 281, 290 

Tell Sukas 279 

Tell Tayinat 290, 291, 294, 295 
Tell Qasile 266, 321, 323, 324, 331 
Tema 241,242 

temple administration 401-426 
temple in Samaria 132, 417 
temple of Jeroboam 12 
temple of the Samaritans 12 
temple of Yahweh in Jerusalem 7, 10, 

11, 13, 17, 31, 35, 36, 44, 58, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 71, 75, 93, 94, 98, 100, 101, 

111, 119, 121, 155, 157, 181, 193, 
251-272, 374, 401-426, 427, 428, 429, 
434, 436, 437, 440, 441, 462, 472, 
493-500, 520, 522, 530, 534, 542-544, 
545, 548, 552, 554, 555, 562, 573, 593, 
597, 603 

temples in Jerusalem (pagan) 8, 10, 11, 

12, 419-420 

temples of Aram 273-297 
temples of Moab 211,220,221,222, 
221, 223, 224 

temples of Philistia 305, 318, 341-342, 
345, 356, 357, 364 
temples of Phoenicia 251-272 
textiles 219, 222, 224, 286, 363, 503286 
Thebes 369, 370, 371, 372, 380 
Theodoret of Cyrus 6 
Theodotion 34 
Thutmose IV 368 
Tibni (of Israel) 485 
Tiglath-Pileser I 168, 276 
Tiglath-Pileser III 151, 173, 174, 189, 
191, 195, 200, 209, 233, 234, 258, 274, 
284, 313, 314, 417, 436, 475, 497, 510, 
522 

Til Barsip (Tell Ahmar) 274, 282, 288, 
292 

timber 252, 257, 258, 314, 380, 462, 
463, 507, 522 
Timna 230, 382 


Timnah (Tel Batash) 316, 317, 322, 
323, 346, 347 

Tin (trade) 502-503, 513 
Tiphsah 50 

Tirhakah (Taharqa) 372, 378, 379, 380 
Tirzah (Tirsah) 175, 481, 509, 520, 

532 

Titus 58, 549, 555 
Tjekker 311 
Tjeku 226 
Tobiah 58 

Torah 16, 21, 38, 86, 93, 393, 397, 450, 
451, 571, 585, 586, 587, 589, 596, 600, 
603, 604, 605, 606 

trade/commerce 229, 239, 268, 284, 
314, 367, 501-516, 537 
treason 453-455 

treaties 121, 168, 173, 188, 192, 197, 
199, 200, 370, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 466, 490, 491 

tripartite temple plan 295, 522, 535 
Tudkhalia (King of Melid?) 368 
Tugdamme (the Gutian) 192 
Tukulti-Ninurta I 168 
Tutankhamun 331, 368, 375 
Tyre 48, 59, 94, 100, 117, 155, 189, 

198, 232, 239, 240, 251-272, 324, 325, 
419, 462, 490, 503, 504, 505, 507, 512, 
513, 515, 548, 551, 559 

Uate (of Arabia) 235 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 168, 171, 181, 
236, 298, 304, 311, 402, 422, 423, 452, 
479, 501 
Ulla 603 
Uluburun 502 
Umm el-Biyara 234, 235, 243 
Unqi 366, 368 
Uperi (of Dilmun) 382 
Ur 34, 166, 181, 304 
Urartu 193 

urbanism 218, 266, 273, 279-300, 307, 
309, 324, 334, 337, 470 
Uriah 423 
Urikki (of Que) 368 
Urim and Thummim 410, 593 
urine 99 

Urukagina reforms 165-166 
usurpation 148, 167, 171, 179, 315, 
493, 494, 550 

Uzzaiah (of Judah; Azariah) 47, 61, 
151, 201, 232, 309, 435, 436, 437, 442, 
510, 520, 522, 550, 551 
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Valley of Salt 231 
vassal/vassalage 200, 209, 234, 236, 

237, 239, 240, 254, 267, 308, 313, 314, 
316, 317, 322, 325, 344, 345, 366, 367, 
368, 376, 461-466 
Vespasian 544, 556 
village 283, 515 
Vitellius 66 
viticulture 206, 307, 511 

Wahibre 378 

warriors 55, 57, 102, 485, 487, 488, 493 
watchtowers 217, 218 
Wenamun 507 
Wenham 367, 471, 517 
Weshesh 311 

widow 96, 103, 119, 375, 514, 515, 557, 
577, 590, 598 
Wine 332, 354, 513 
wisdom 80, 91, 100, 101, 105, 118, 119, 
145, 152, 169180, 182, 253, 255, 449, 
450, 542, 543, 544, 554, 562, 568 

Xerxes 196, 269 

Yadail Bayyin I (South Arabia) 382 
Yadail Yanuf (South Arabia) 382 
Yahaz 198 


Yalqut Shimoni 585 

Yam Sup 268, 269 

Yehoshua b. Levi (Rabbi) 603, 604 

Yehuda ha-Nasi (Rabbi) 601, 603, 606 

Yehudah (Rabbi) 597, 599, 601 

Zabud 414 

Zadoq 55, 413, 414, 415, 472-473, 492 
Zakkur of Hamath 138, 139, 199, 231, 
288, 496, 527 
Zaphnath-Paaneah 43 
Zarephath (widow of) 96, 103, 577, 

590 

Zechariah (father of John the Baptist) 
568, 578 

Zechariah (of Israel) 92, 437 
Zechariah (prophet) 494 
Zedekiah (of Judah) 32, 60, 66, 132, 
172, 239, 431, 432, 433, 443, 454, 461, 
464, 557 

Zephaniah son of Maaseiah 426 
Ziklag 230, 306 

Zimri (of Israel) 48-49, 144, 486 
Zincirli 198, 281, 289, 290, 291, 294 
Zincirli inscriptions ( KAI 214-221) 274 

Zoan (Tanis) 378 
Zobah (Aram) 276, 299, 366, 367 
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1:2 

396 

1:7-9 

78 

1:7 

396 

1:13 

396 

1:15 

396 

6 

47 

6:26 

47 

8:31 

396 

8:33 

396 

9:21 

423 
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9:23 

423 

9:24 

396 

9:27 

423 

11:12 

396 

11:15 

396 

12:6 

396 

13 

208 

13:1b 6 

78 

13:2-3 

304 

13:3 

307 

13:5 

147 

13:8-10 

208 

13:8 

396 

13:15-28 

208 

13:23 

78 

14:7 

396 

15 

506, 510 

15:59 

406 

18:7 

396 

18:11-28 

408 

18:16 

61 

19:22 

54 

19:24-31 

263 

19:27 

260, 263 

19:33 

406 

20 

535 

22 

81 

22:2 

396 

22:4 

396 

22:5 

396 

22:17 

406 

23-24 

124 

24f. 

81 

24:26 

403 

24:29 

396 

24:32 

403 

Judges 

1:1—2:5 

78 

1:31-32 

260 

2:17 

78 

2:20-21 

78 

2:23 

78 

3:3 

147 

3:13 

208 

3:19 

405 

3:21-22 

205 

4:4 

389 

4:5 

405, 406, 408 

4:11 

406 

4:13 

54 

6:8-10 

389 

6:11-24 

406 


8:4-9 

210 

8:24-26a 

406 

8:27ab 

406 

8:27 

410 

8:31 

306 

9:6 

403 

9:37 

403 

11:16-17 

226 

11:19-22 

208 

11:24 

207, 248 

11:26 

208 

13 

389 

13:4 

569 

13:20 

406 

14:3 

304 

14:5 

307 

15:5 

307 

15:8 

304 

16 

304 

16:23 

304, 305 

17f. 

403 

17:5 

409, 410 

17:7 

405, 409, 422 

17:10 

409 

17:11 f. 

422 

18:3 

422 

18:14-20 

410 

18:15 

422 

18:18 

409 

18:30 

409 

18:31 

403 

19:1 

306 

1 Samuel 

1-3 

403, 408 

1-4 

409 

1: If. 

81, 82 

1:3 

403 

1:11 

569 

1:20 

512 

1:24 

422 

2:11 

422 

2:12-17 

410 

2:18 

407, 422 

2:21 

422 

2:26 

422 

2:28 

410, 411 

3:1 

422 

3:8 

422 

4 

308 

4:1 

405 

5:1-2 

304 

5:1 

405 
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5:2-4 

305 

15:21 

405 

5:5 

305 

16:2f. 

407 

6:2 

305, 410 

16:2 

54 

6:4-5 

305 

16:13 

411 

6:8 

306 

17 

306 

6:11 

306 

17:4-54 

304 

6:15 

306 

17:5-7 

308 

6:16 

306 

17:5 

306 

6:17 

48, 304 

17:26 

304 

6:18 

307 

17:27 

55 

7 

69 

17:38 

306 

7:1 

409 

18f. 

411 

7:2-4 

141 

18:7 

129 

7:2 

405 

18:30 

308 

7:7-12 

407 

20:6 

405 

7:7-14 

308 

21:2f. 

413 

7:9f. 

407 

21:2 

404 

7:9 

407 

21:9 

413 

7:11 

54 

21:10 

411 

7:16f. 

408 

21:11-16 

306 

7:16 

405 

21:11 

307 

8 

472 

21:12 

129 

8:11-18 

476 

21:13 

307 

9:6-9 

408 

22:3-4 

207 

9:13 

407 

22:6 

405, 408 

9:16 

411 

22:9 

404, 413 

9:19 

406 

22:11-19 

454 

9:22 

406 

22:11 

404, 409, 413 

9:25 

406 

22:12 

413 

10:1 

411 

22:14 

413 

10:3 

406, 415 

22:16 

413 

10:5 

405 

22:18 

409 

10:8 

405, 407 

22:19 

404, 409 

10:13 

405 

22:20-23 

413 

10:27a 

61 

22:20 

413 

10:27 

61 

23:6 

411, 413 

10:28 

61 

23:9 

411, 413 

11:14f. 

405 

27:2 

307 

12 

81, 87 

27:5-6 

307 

13f. 

87 

27:6 

306 

13:1 

195 

28:6 

410 

13:3 

308 

28:7 

54 

13:5 

308 

29:1-7 

307 

13:8-10 

405 

29:5 

129 

13:8-15 

407, 408 

30:7 

411, 413 

13:17 

308 

30:14 

304 

13:19-21 

537 

30:16 

304 

13:19-22 

308 

31 

308 

14:3 

411 

31:10 

305 

14:36-41 

411 

31:12f. 

405 

14:36 

410 



14:41 

410 

2 Samuel 


14:47 

15:8 

207, 228 

56 

2:4 

411 
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3:7 

306 

3:26 

55 

5:3 

411 

5:7 

31 

6:3-4 

409 

6:4 

411 

6:6 f . 

411 

6:17 

405, 414 

7 

127 

7:8-16 

249 

7:13 

75 

8 

367 

8:1-14 

228 

8:2 

207 

8:3 

46, 367 

8:6 

228 

8:9-10 

287 

8:9 

147 

8:14 

228 

8:15-18 

413 

8:16-17 

373 

8:16-18 

472 

8:17 

402, 413, 414 

8:18 

308, 414, 490 

9-20 

71 

10 

367 

10:6 

276 

10:16 

367 

11:2 f . 

34 

11:5 

95 

12:25 

31 

12:26-3 

245 

14:20 

450 

15:8 

526 

15:24 

414 

15:25 f . 

414 

15:27 

414, 415 

15:32 

405 

15:35 

414 

15:36 

414, 415 

17:15 

414 

18:6-7 

485 

18:19-32 

415 

19:11 

411 

19:12 

414 

19:16 

405 

20:8 

405 

20:23-26 

472 

20:23 

308 

20:24 

51 

20:25 

155, 413 

20:26 

414 

21:9-10 

451 

23:1-7 

32 


30:26-31 

230 

1 Kings 

1 

95, 117, 389, 
430 

1-2 

71, 87, 172, 
480 

1-11 

109, 471, 472, 
476, 481 

1:1-2:11 

24, 33, 34 

1:1-11:25 

110 

1:1 

3, 24 

1:7 

414 

1:8 

55, 414 

1:9 

406, 490 

1:10 

94 

1:11-14 

95 

1:16-17 

3, 24 

1:19 

414, 490 

1:22-27 

95 

1:24 

95 

1:25 

414, 490 

1:26 

94, 414 

1:27-37 

3, 24 

1:27 

95 

1:30 

459 

1:31 

24 

1:32-38 

414 

l :33 f . 

405, 414 

1:33 

24 

1:34 

411, 414 

1:36-37 

94 

1:36-38 

94 

1:37 

24 

1:38-44 

308 

1:39 

405, 411, 414 

1:42 

414 

1:44 f . 

414 

1:44 

94 

1:45 

411 

1:50-53 

405, 414 

1:50 

535 

1:51-53 

459 

2 

520 

2-13 

62 

2:4-13 

100 

2:8 

458 

2:9 

100 

2:10 

562 

2:11 

24, 256 

2:12 

24, 44, 60 

2:12-21:19 

34 

2:16 

95 
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2:20 

95 

4 : 4 b 

472 

2:22 

414 

4 : 5 a 

472 

2 : 23-24 

459 

4 : 5 b 

472 

2:25 

94 

4:5 

414 

2:26 

408 , 414 

4 : 6 a 

472 

2 : 27 a 

414 

4 : 6 b 

472 

2 : 28-30 

405 , 414 

4 : 7-19 

152 , 474 , 532 

2 : 29-30 

94 

4:8 

48 

2:30 

94 

4:9 

48 

2 : 34-35 

94 

4 : 17-19 

532 

2:35 

414 

4:18 

51 

2 : 36-29 

460 

4:23 

62 

2:36 

51 

5 

254 , 507 

2:37 

45 

5 : 1-9 

155 

2 : 39-41 

303 

5:1 

302 

2:39 

48 

5:4 

147 , 302 

2:42 

460 

5 : 9-12 

32 

2:46 

94 , 374 

5 : 9-14 

100 

3 

86 , 516 , 544 

5:10 

544 

3-5 

80 

5:12 

544 

3-10 

172 

5 : 15-32 

257 , 258 

3-11 

80 

5 : 15 - 9:9 

257 

3 f . 

87 

5:15 

48 

3 : 1-3 

101 

5 : 17-19 

31 

3:1 

374 

5:17 

75 

3:12 

118 

5:18 

75 

3 : 2-4 

535 

5:19 

75 

3:2 

75 

5 : 20-21 

462 

3 : 4 f . 

405 

5:20 

258 

3:4 

416 

5:21 

100 

3:6 

396 

5 : 22-23 

462 

3 : 7-9 

100 

5:22 

48 

3:9 

100 , 446 

5:26 

462 

3 : 11-14 

116 

5 : 27-30 

478 

3 : 12-14 

3 

5:27 

51 

3 : 12 b -14 

25 

5:32 

48 , 257 , 258 

3 : 16-18 

549 

6 

193 , 295 , 514 , 

3 : 16-21 

104 


534 , 562 

3 : 16-28 

100 , 104 , 119 , 

6-7 

259 , 522 , 543 


446 , 447 , 448 , 

6-8 

36 , 71 


544 

6:1 

187 , 374 , 428 

3:16 

446 

6:3 

48 

3:22 

104 

6:7 

259 

3:25 

47 

6 : 11-14 

44 

3:26 

104 

6 : 16-18 

62 

4 

508 

6:23 

543 

4-11 

520 , 522 

6:38 

255 , 256 , 542 

4 : 1-6 

44 , 472 

7 

44 , 111 , 193 , 

4:2 

414 


534 

4 : 2 b 

472 

7-8 

20 , 23 

4 : 3 a 

472 

7:1 

256 , 542 

4:3 

155 , 373 

7:2 

258 

4 : 4 a 

472 

7:7 

446 

4:4 

414 

7:8 

374 
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7 : 13-14 

258 

9:7 

75 

7 : 13-47 

94 , 259 

9:9 

101 

7:13 

48 

9 : 10-13 

406 , 419 

7:15 

45 , 258 

9 : 10-14 

257 , 260 , 263 

7 : 20-21 

3 , 20 

9:10 

256 

7:22 

20 

9 : 11-13 

59 , 263 

7 : 25-27 

3 , 20 

9 : 11-14 

462 

7:26 

20 

9:11 

48 , 462 

7 : 29-31 

20 

9 : 12-13 

262 , 463 

7 : 30-31 

20 

9:13 

50 

7 : 29-42 

3 

9 : 15-18 

478 

7 : 31-42 

20 , 23 

9 : 15-22 

508 

7:36 

543 

9:15 

101 

7:37 

20 , 21 

9 : 16 - 17 a 

374 

7:39 

62 

9 : 16-17 

309 

7:40 

21 , 45 , 94 

9:16 

374 , 461 

7 : 41-44 

44 

9:23 

478 

7:50 

3 , 20 

9 : 24-25 

44 

7:51 

3 , 20 , 257 

9:24 

374 

7 : 51 - 8:9 

3 , 20 , 23 

9:25 

416 

8 

21 , 70 , 86 , 543 

9 : 26-28 

257 , 265 , 382 

8:1 

31 

9:26 

268 , 507 

8:2 

21 

9:28 

507 

8:3 

411 

10 

257 , 562 

8:4 

411 , 424 

10:1 

253 

8:6 

21 , 411 

10 : 1-3 

100 

8:7 

21 

10 : 1-13 

382 , 562 

8:9 

22 

10:6 

63 

8:11 

411 

10:8 

50 

8 : 16-18 

3 , 20 , 22 

10:10 

507 

8:16 

19 , 21 , 22 , 64 , 

10 : 11-12 

265 


75 

10:11 

382 

8 : 17-20 

31 

10:15 

63 , 382 , 508 

8:17 

75 

10:17 

258 

8:18 

75 

10:19 

51 

8:19 

75 

10:21 

200 , 258 

8:20 

75 

10:22 

265 , 270 , 507 

8:27 

562 

10 : 26-29 

508 

8:32 

446 

10:26 

60 , 508 

8:44 

75 

10 : 28-29 

367 , 375 , 508 

8 : 46-53 

75 

10:29 

416 

8:48 

75 

11 

36 , 86 , 151 

8:60 

147 , 563 

11-12 

257 

8:63 

51 

11-40 

520 

8:64 

416 

11 : 1-8 

207 

8:65 

147 

11:1 

50 , 368 , 374 

8:66 

396 

11:3 

101 , 306 

8-9 

80 

11 : 4-8 

101 

9 

86 , 507 

11:4 

45 

9-10 

507 

11:5 

44 , 246 , 248 

9 : 1-9 

100 , 116 

11 : 7-8 

44 

9 : 3-9 

121 

11:7 

205 , 246 , 405 , 

9:3 

45 , 75 


523 , 535 

9:4 

563 

11 : 9-13 

116 
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11:9 

116 

11:11-13 

74, 116, 121 

11:12 

122 

11:13 

75, 396 

11:14-22 

94, 228, 369, 
372 

11:14-25 

228 

ll:23-25a 

229 

11:23-25 

273, 524 

11:23 

45 

11:25b 

228 

11:26-14:20 

109 

11:26-14:31 

110 

11:28 

102 

11:29-39 

116 

11:29 

46, 389 

11:31-39 

102 

11:32-36 

121 

11:32 

75 

11:33 

246, 248 

11:36 

75 

11:40 

50, 375 

11:41 

108, 155, 257, 
260 

11:42 

256, 542 

12 

509, 520 

12f. 

415 

12:1-19 

99 

12:2 

375 

12:8 

99 

12:10-11 

99 

12:11 

478 

12:14 

99 

12:15 

99 

12:18 

51 

12:22 

389 

12:22-24 

94 

12:25 

172 

12:26-30 

111 

12:27 

102 

12:28 

46, 102 

12:28-29 

117 

12:28-31 

3 

12:28b-31 

25 

12:29-31 

535 

12:29f. 

416 

12:30 

536 

12:31-33 

12 

12:31 

417, 424, 536 

12:31 f. 

418 

12:32 

424 

12:32b 

417 

12:33a 

415 

12:33 

416 


12:41 

145 

13 

83, 116 

13:1-32 

389 

13:2-3a 

416 

13:2-4 

535 

13:2 

31, 112, 114, 
410, 417, 418, 
424 

13:5b 

416 

13:14 

58 

13:34 

490 

13:32f. 

417 

13:33 

418, 424 

14 

120 

14:2-18 

389 

14:6-16 

102 

14:6f. 

594 

14:7-16 

116 

14:14 

122 

14:18 

396 

14:19 

155 

14:19-20 

172 

14:21-31 

172 

14:21-16:34 

109 

14:21 

75, 245, 429, 
438 

14:23-24 

118, 121, 547 

14:24 

144, 422 

14:25-26 

309, 311, 376 

14:25-27 

546 

14:25 

147 

14:28 

147 

14:29 

155, 302 

15 

284 

15:1-16:22 

110 

15:1 

429, 438 

15:3 

144 

15:4 

121 

15:7 

189 

15:12 

144 

15:13-16 

44 

15:14 

535 

15:16-21 

505 

15:16-22 

189 

15:18 

273 

15:19 

277, 463 

15:20 

417, 509 

15:22 

422 

15:23 

547 

15:24 

113 

15:27 

303, 309 

15:29 

396 

15:31 

302 

15:34 

144 
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16 520 18:15 459 


16-22 

520 , 522 

16:2 

144 

16:7 

389 

16:9 

48 , 51 , 481 , 
486 

16 : 10-16 

423 

16:12 

389 

16:15 

303 , 309 , 410 

16:16 

49 , 485 

16:19 

144 

16 : 21-22 

485 

16 : 23 f . 

110 

16:24 

93 , 452 

16:25 

93 

16:26 

144 

16:27 

93 

16:28 

452 

16:29 

438 

16:30 

101 

16:31 

96 , 263 

16 : 31-33 

101 

16:32 

417 , 420 

16:34 

44 , 47 

17 

147 , 559 

17-18 

561 

17-19 

80 , 109 

17-20 

172 

17 f . 

79 , 80 , 110 , 
137 

17:1 f . 

585 

17:1 

101 , 103 , 561 , 
590 , 594 

17 : 2-6 

119 

17:3 

103 

17:6 

603 

17 : 8-16 

119 , 577 , 590 

17 : 8 f . 

594 

17:9 

96 

17:10 

103 

17 : 12-16 

576 , 577 

17 : 17-24 

96 , 103 , 119 , 
576 , 577 , 590 , 
594 

17:18 

96 

18 

146 , 406 , 590 

18-19 

147 

18:3 

481 

18:4 

391 , 392 

18:5 

481 

18 : 10-11 

449 , 461 

18 : 10-12 

103 

18:12 

576 

18:13 

96 , 391 


18 : 16-18 

103 

18 : 17-20 

101 

18:18 

103 

18 : 19-35 

99 

18:19 

96 , 99 , 391 , 
418 

18 : 19-40 

406 

18 : 20-39 

119 

18 : 20-40 

418 

18:20 

418 

18:21 

418 

18:22 

99 , 391 , 418 

18:23 

418 

18:24 

418 

18:25 

391 , 418 

18:26 

99 , 418 

18:27 

50 , 99 , 103 , 
418 

18:28 

418 

18:30 

418 

18:32 

99 

18 : 33 f . 

418 

18:36 

389 , 397 , 418 

18:37 

418 

18:38 

418 

18:39 

418 

18:40 

391 , 418 

18 : 41-46 

101 

19 

145 

19 : 1-3 

119 

19 : 1-14 

103 

19:1 

391 

19:2 

96 , 459 

19 : 5-8 

576 

19:10 

391 , 561 

19:11 

46 

19:14 

391 , 561 

19 : 15-16 

147 

19 : 15-17 

115 

19:15 

524 

19:16 

411 

19:18 

561 

20 

44 , 136 , 137 , 
139 , 146 , 284 , 
524 , 525 , 562 

20 : 1-34 

273 

20 : 1 - 22:40 

109 

20:1 

505 

20 : 10-20 

38 

20 : 13-22 

389 

20 : 14-19 

488 

20:14 

488 

20:15 

488 
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20:17 

488 

20:19 

488 

20:20 

459 

20 : 26-30 

509 

20:26 

505 

20:28 

389 

20:34 

102 , 512 , 515 , 
527 

20 : 35-40 

389 

20:35 

391 

20:36 

490 

20 : 39-40 

458 

20:39 

446 

20:41 

391 

20:43 

102 

21 

44 , 137 , 139 , 
145 , 146 , 147 , 
450 , 516 

21 : 1-29 

119 

21:3 

102 

21:8 

533 

21 : 8-10 

155 

21 : 8-13 

562 

21:15 

96 

21:19 

115 

21 : 20-24 

103 

21 : 21-24 

115 

21 : 27-29 

121 

21:27 

52 , 102 

22 

136 , 137 , 139 , 
146 , 284 

22 f . 

6 

22 : 1-39 

146 

22 : If . 

33 , 34 

22:1 

64 

22 : 1-4 

273 

22 : 1-25 

64 

22:2 

113 

22:4 

144 

22:6 

391 , 485 

22 : 7-8 

93 

22:9 

483 

22:10 

391 

22:12 

391 

22 : 22-23 

391 

22:26 

490 

22:34 

46 

22 : 37-38 

115 

22:37 

46 

22:38 

115 

22:39 

159 , 533 

22:40 

146 

22 : 41-53 

109 

22:41 

113 , 438 


22:42 

49 , 438 

22:44 

121 , 425 

22:45 

114 

22:47 

144 , 422 , 509 

22:48 

230 

22 : 49-50 

230 , 265 

22:49 

270 

22:52 

438 

22:53 

117 , 144 

23:7 

144 

29 : 19-33 

44 

22 : 28-31 

3 , 25 

22:31 

25 

22 : 36-40 

64 

22:38 

115 

22 : 41-49 

64 

22 : 44-48 

44 

23:7 

422 

2 Kings 

1 : 1-6 

303 

1 : 1-18 

119 

1 : 1 — 8:6 

110 

1 : 2-6 

305 

1:3 

103 

1:6 

303 

1:8 

568 , 575 

1:16 

305 

1 : 17-18 

116 

1:17 

47 , 438 

l : 26 f . 

402 

1:35 

402 

2 

44 , 80 , 111 , 
115 , 147 

2-6 

388 

2-8 

172 

2 : 1-11 

590 

2 : 1-15 

576 

2:1 

30 , 602 

2 : 3-4 

28 

2:3 

391 

2:5 

91 

2:7 

391 

2 : 9-16 

569 

2:9 

119 

2:11 

30 , 602 

2:12 

29 , 585 

2 : 13-14 

594 

2 : 14-16 

29 

2:15 

391 

2:16 

576 

2:23 

94 
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3 

198 , 206 , 207 , 

5:26 

25 


210 , 464 , 509 

5 : 27-28 

476 
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